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Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
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No.  7.  Exhibit  of  bounty  land  business  under  acts  of  1847,  1850, 
1852,  and  1855,  showing  the  issue  and  locations  from  the  com- 
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relating  to 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmittiog  the  report  of  J.  Boss  Browne, 
relative  to 
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Pacific  railroads.    Letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  relative 
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E. — Statement  of  the  number  and  yearly  amount  of  original  appli- 
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A.— Table  of  mail  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  state  of  arrangements  at  the  close  of  the  year , 

B. — Railroad  service  as  in  operation  Jane  30,  1666 

C. — Steamboat  service  as  in  operation  September  30,  1866 
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£. — Table  showinfi"  the  rate  of  pay  per  annum  for  mail  transportation 
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F. — ^Mail  service  in  operation  in  southern  States  September  30, 1866, 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  service  in  the  same  States 
November  1.  1865 

Q. — Southern  railroad  routes  in  operation  September  30,  1866 

Statement  of  number,  kinds,  sizes,  and  cost  of  mail  bags  purchased 
under  contracts  agreeabl  v  to  law,  and  put  into  service,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  showing  operations  and  results  of  foreign  mail  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Postal  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Italy.. 

Postal  convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Vene- 
zuela  

Statement  showing  the  disposition  of  letters  received  containing 
money  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  showing  the  comparative  amounts  of  money  contained  in 
dead  letters  received  at  and  sent  out  from  the  dead  letter  office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  showing  the  disposition  of  letters  received  containing 
postage  stamps  and  money  in  sums  less  than  one  dollar  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  of  letters  containing  miscellaneous  articles  received  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 

Statement  of  dead  letters  returned  to  foreign  countries  and  received 
from  them  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  of  dead  letters  other  than  those  above  enumerated,  sent 
out  for  delivery  to  the  writers  or  owners  thereof  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Report  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Paperg  aeeotnpanffing  the  above. 

No.  1.  Statement  exhibiting  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  2.  Statement  exhibiting  the  expenditures  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  3.  Statement  of  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 

No.  4.  Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  free  delivery  system  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  5.  Miscellaneous  payments 

No.  6.  Summary  of  principal  labors 

No.  7.  Statement  showing  the  balances  due  the  United  States  from 
postmasters  in  the  lately  rebellious  States,  and  the  amount  collected. 

No.  8.  Statement  showing  the  increase  of  revenues  and  incidental 
expenses  in  the  lately  rebellious  States 

No.  8  A.  Statement  of  the  postal  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the 
eleven  States  lately  in  rebellion,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  9.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  British  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No  10.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Prussian  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  11.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  French  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 
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No.  12.  Amoant  of  letter  postage  on  Belgian  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

No.  13.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Bremen  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  daring  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June 
30,1866 

No.  14.  Amount  of  letter  postage  on  Hamburg  mails  received  in  and 
sent  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1866 

No.  15.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kineoom  in  British  mails  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  16.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  the  kingdom  of  rrussia,  in  closed  mails,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  17.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  France  during  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1866 

No.  18.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1866 

No.  19.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 

United  States  and  Bremen  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1866 

No.  20.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  Hamburg  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1866 

No.  21.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  the  West 
India  islands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 . 

No.  22.  Statement  or  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Panama 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  23.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several  post- 
ages, received  in  and  sent  from  toe  United  States  to  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  24.  Statement  of  letters  and  newspapers,  with  the  several 
postages,  received  in  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
during  the  fiiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  25.  Statement  of  the  amount  of  letter  postage  on  the  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  mails,  received  in  and  sent  from  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

No.  26.  Number  of  letters  and  newspapers  exchanged  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  auring  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1866 - 

No.  27.  Amount  of  postages  on  mails  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Bntish  provinces  during  me  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866 

No.  28.  Amount  of  postage  on  foreigpi  dead  letters  sent  from  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States 

No.  29.  Balances  due  the  United  States  on  the  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866 , 

No.  30.   Prussian  closed  mail  account  tor  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1865 , 

No.  31.   Canadian  closed  mail  account  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,  1865 

No.  32.   Honolulu  and  Vancouver's  island  closed  mail  account  for 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1865 , 

No.  33.   Belgian  closed  mail  account  for  the  year  ending  December 

31,1865 

No.  34.   Havana  closed  mall  account  for  the  year  ending  December 

81,  1865 

No.  35.  Amounts  reported  as  due  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  line, 

for  services  renderod  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 
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No.  36.   StatemeDt  showing  the  transactioDS  of  the  monej  order  office 

of  the  Ubited  States,  from  July  1,  18^5,  to  June  30,  1866 

No.  37.   Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  monej  order  fund 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 '. . . . 

President  of  the  United  States  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  accom- 
panying documents  and  reports.    Annual  message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  occupancy  of  Mexican 

territory  by  United  States  troops.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  rebel  General  Pickett.    Mes- 
sage of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Atchison  and  Pike*8 

Peak  Railroad  Company.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  attempt  of  Santa  Anna 
and  Orteg^a  to  organize  armed  expeditions  within  the  United 

States  against  Mexico.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  island  of  San  Juan,  in 

Washington  Territory.     Message  of  the 

President  of  tho  United  States,  transmitting  further  copies  of  papers 

relative  to  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  names  of  persons  pardoned, 

who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  amounts  charged  to  the  State 

Department  for  services  of  naval  vessels.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by 

the  American  forces.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  revolution  in  Candia. 

Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  clerks  of  the  federal 
courts  and  the  marshal  ot  the  district  of  North  Carolina.    Message 

of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  case  of  George  St.  Leger 

Grenfel.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Protestant 
church  at  the  American  embassy.  Komo,  Italy,  from  the  city,  by 

order  of  the  government.     Measage  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  suits  in  the  English  courts, 

against  Fraser,  Trenholm  &  Co.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion relative  to  claims  ol  the  State  of  Iowa.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  from  the  heads 
of  departments,  giving  the  names  of  all  persons  appointed  to  office, 

&c.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  all  papers  relative  tt>  the 

New  Orleans  riots 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmfttinr  list  of  States  which  have 

ratified  the  constitutional  amendment.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  Mexican  affairs.    Message 

of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Hot  Springs  leserve  in 

Arkansas.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  visit  of  Piofessoi  Agassia 

to  Brazil.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Skates  which  have  ratified 

the  constitutional  amendment.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  captured  and  abandoned 

cotton.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  in  lelation  to  certain  appropriations 

for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.     Message  of  the , 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  importation  of  wines  from 

Cadiz,  Spain,  &c.    Message  of  the .-. 

President  of  the  United  States,  transmittins^  memorial  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  Wisconsin  relative  to  the  Paris  Lxposition.    Mes»a|;e  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  attempted  assassination 

of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.    Messa^  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  removals  and  appointments 

in  the  Interior  Department.     Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  American 

Protestant  Church  from  the  city  of  Rome.    Message  of  the 

President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  persons  pardoned  hj  the 

President.    Message  of  the 

Printing,  Public    ^nual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Protection  across  the  continent.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 

relative  to 

Public  Buildings.     Annual  report  of  th»  Commissioner  of 

Purchase  of  government  securities.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  information  required  by  the  act  of  April  12, 

1861,  relative  to  the 

Q. 

Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States.    Annual  report  of  the  . . . 

Quartermaster  General.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to 

contracts  by  the 

R. 

Railroad  Company,  Atchison  and  Pike*s  Peak.  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 

Railroad  Companies,  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  amount  of  bonds  issued 
to  the 

Railroad,  Union  Pacific  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 

Railroads,  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  beginning 
point  of  the   

Railroad,  Augusta  and  Summerville.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  relative  to  the 

Rations  to  persons  not  belonging  to  the  army.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  relative  to  the  issue  of 

Revenue.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the 
collection  in  the  first  district  of  Illinois  of  internal 

Riots,  New  Orleans.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the. 

Riots,  New  Orleans.  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
trausniitting  papers  relative  to  the 

Riot  at  Nortblk.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 

River  and  harbor  improvements.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to 

Rivers,  Rock  and  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secr<%tary  of  War  relative 
to  the  survey  of  the^ 

Rivers,  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
relative  to  the  survey  of  the 

River,  Mississippi.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
survey  of  the 

Rome,  American  Protestant  Church  aL  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to 

Rome,  American  Protestant  Church  at.  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  relative  to 

Rusling,  General,  and  General  Hazen.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  transmitting^  reports  of  inspection  made  by 

Russia.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of 

S. 

Sandy  Hook  light-house.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative 
to  a  sunken  wreck  near  the 
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Santa  Anna  and  Ortega.  Message  f from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  their  attempt  to  organize  armed  expeditions  against 
Mexico 

San  Juan.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  rolative 
to  the  island  of 

Seamen,  American.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  re- 
lief and  protection  of 

Sewer  through  Botanic  garden.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  relative  to 

Signal  officer  of  the  armv  of  the  operations  of  his  corps  for  the  year 
ending  October  20,  1866 

Springfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting 
statement  of  arms  manufactured  and  repaired  and  expenditures  made 
at  the 

Springfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  respecting 
small-arms  manufactured  at  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  the  protection  of  American  seamen.  Let- 
ter from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  contingent  fund. 
Letter  from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  transmitting  report  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  foreigpi  countries  for  the  year  1866.  Letter 
from  the 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  bills  allowed  to  become  laws.  Letter 
from  the .^ 

State,  Secretary  of,  relative  to  same  subject  as  above.    Letter  from  the. 

State  of  Iowa.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  claims  of  the 

States  ratifying  the  constitutional  amendment.  Message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  relative  to 

States  ratifying  the  constitutional  ameudment.  Message  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  relative  to 

State  of  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the 

State  of  Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to 
the  accounts  of  the - 

St.  Clair  fiats.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  enclosing  General 
Cram's  report  relative  to  the 

Steamer  Scotland.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
wreck  of  the 

Steamer  Evening  Star.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  loss  of  the 

Steamship  Illinois.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  the '. 

Sunken  wreck  near  Sandy  Hook  light-house.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  relative  to  a 

Surratt,  John  H.  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of 

Surratt,  John  H.  Message  from  the  Presioent  of  the  United  States  of 
same  import  as  above 


Tax  upon  salaries  of  clerks  of  postmasters.    Letter  from  the  Secretary 

of  the  Treasury  relative  to 

Taxes  paid  by  banking  associations.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  relative  to , 

Taxes  paid  by  banking  associations.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury  relative  to ." 

Taylor,  James  W.,  relative  to  ^old  mines  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  report  of. 
Tennessee.     Letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  relative  to  certain 

mail  contractors  in  the  State  of 
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Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  State  of 

Texas.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  additional  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  J 867.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Treasury,  transmitting  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1868.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the 

(See  general  index  of  this  document) 

Treasury,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  statement  of  the  names  of  persons  employed  in, 
and  expenditures  of  the  Coast  Survey.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  in  relation  to  a  site  for  a  marine  hospital  at  Chicago.  Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  appropriated  to 
clerks  in  Treasury  Department.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. . . 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  upon  the  mmeral  resources  of  the 
States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Papen  aeeampanying  the  same. 

Letter  from  J.  Ross  Browne,  special  commissioner  for  the  collec- 
tion of  mining  statistics 

Sec  1 .  Historical  sketch  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  slope . 

Sec.  2.   Geological  formation,  &c.,  of  the  Pacihc  slope 

Sec.  3.   Condition  of  gold  and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  slope 

Sec.  4.   Resources  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wasnington  Territory,  Utah, 

Montana,  and  Idaho 

Sec.  5.   General  view  of  the  mines  of  Nevada,  Washington  Territory, 

Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho 

Sec.  5  A.   The  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast 

Sec.  6.   Quicksilver  mines  of  California 

Sec.  7.   Borax,  sulphur,  tin,  and  coal 

Sec  8.   Mining  region,  population,  altitude,  &,c 

Sec.  9.  Annotated  catalogue  of  the  principal  mineral  species  hitherto 
recognized  in  California,  and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories, 

by  William  P.  Blake,  March,  1866 

Sec.  10.   Laws  and  customs  of  foreign  governments  in  relation  to 

the  occupancy  of  mineral  lands  and  the  working  of  mines 

Sec.  1 1.   Mining  laws 

Sec.  12.   Books  on  California  mines ^ 

Address  on  the  history  of  California 

Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue relative  to  collections  in  the  first  district  of  Illinois  for  penal- 
ties assessed  therein  during  1866.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the. 

Treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  all  drawback  regulations  prescribed 
under  the  internal  revenue  law.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the . . 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  reports  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Even- 
ing Star.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmittiof^  statement  relative  to  purchase  of  government 
securities.    Letter  irom  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  annually  by  national 
banking  associations.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  accounts  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  revenue,  trade,  and  commerce  with  the  British 
provinces.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasurv,  relative  to  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  also  to  the  Union  Pacific,  Railroad  Company.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  transmitting  report  of  James  W.  Tavlor,  special  commis- 
sioner for  the  collection  of  statistics  upon  gold  and  silver  mining 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  taxes  paid  by  banking  associations.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  salary  tax  upon  clerks  to  postmasters.  Letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  transmitting  list  of  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  relative  to  cotton  claims.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the., 

Treasury,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  appropriated  as 
extra  compensation  to  clerks  in  that  department.  Letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  on  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  government  for  the 
year  1866.     Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Reports  and  documents  aceompauying  the  same. 

Secretary's  report 

Statement  No.  1.  Duties,  revenues,  and  pnblic  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  2.  Receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  3.   The  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Report  of  the  First  Comptroller 

Report  of  the  Second  Comptroller 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 

Report  of  the  First  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Second  Auditor • 

Report  of  the  Third  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Fourth  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor 

Report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Office  Department 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Report  of  the  Register 

Report  of  the  Solicitor 

Report  of  the  Supervising  Architect 

Report  of  the  Light-house  Board 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint 

Special  report  upon  the  United  States  branch  mint,  San  Francisco, 
and  matters  connected  therewith 

Statement  No.  4.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coinage  at  the  mint  of 
the  United  States  in  the  several  years  from  its  establishment  in 
1792,  and  the  coinage  at  the  branch  mints  and  the  New  York 
assay  office,  from  their  organization  to  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  5.  Exports  and  imports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  1821 
to  1866,  inclusive ;  also  the  excess  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  same  year 

Instructions  to  special  commissioners  to  collect  mining  statistics  in 
the  States  and  Territories  west  and  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.. 

Report  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  of  Steamboats 

Special  report  upon  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Evening 
Star 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Statement  No.  6.  Amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary' in  each  of  the  years  from  1791  to  1842,  inclusive,  and  at 
various  dates  in  subsequent  years,  to  July  1 ,  1866 

Statement  No.  7.  Revenue  collected  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  June  30.  1866,  under  the  several  heads  of  customs, 
internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  postage,  public  lands,  and  miscella- 
neons  sources,  with  the  receipts  from  loans  and  treasury  notes. 

Slid  the  total  receipts 
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Statement  No.  8.  Expenditures  from  the  bes^inuinff  of  the  (Sfovem- 
ment  to  June  30,  J866,  under  the  severi^heaSs  of  civil  lists, 
foreign  intercourse,  Navy  department,  War  Department,  pensions, 
Indian  department,  and  miscellaneous,  with  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt,  and  total  expenditures 

Statement  No.  9.  Domestic  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1866 

Statement  No.  10.  Foreign  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  J866 •. 

Statement  No.  11.  Imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866.. 

Statement  No.  12.  Foreign  tonnage,  entrances,  and  clearances,  by 
districts,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1H66 

Statement  No.  13.  Foreign  tonnage,  entrances  and  clearances,  by 
countries,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3U,  J 866 

Statenient  No.  14.  Domestic  tonnage,  old  admeasurement,  by  dis- 
tricU,  for  the  year  1866 

Statement  No.  15.  Domestic  tonnage,  new  admeasurement,  by  dis- 
tricU,  for  the  year  1866 » 

Statement  No.  J  6.  Gross  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ffovemment  to  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  17.  Foreign  merchandise  imported,  exported,  and 
consumed  annually  from  1821  to  1866,  with  the  population  and 
rate  of  consumption  per  capita  calculated  for  each  year 

Statement  No.  18.  Value  of  domestic  produce  and  foreig^n  merchan- 
dise, exclusive  of  specie,  exported  annually  from  1821  to  1866 

Statement  No.  19.  Export  of  staple  products,  breadstuff,  provisions, 
oils,  and  animal  products  for  seven  years 

Statement  No.  20.  Value  of  leading  articles  of  manufacture  exported 
from  1847  to  1866 

Statement  No.  21.  Amount  of  tonnage  of  the  United  States  annually 
from  1789  to  1866,  inclusive;  also,  the  registered  and  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  steam  navigation  each  year 

Statement  No.  22.  Amount  expended  at  each  custom-house  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  2^).  Number  of  persons  employed  in  each  district  of 
the  United  States  for  the  collection  of  customs  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866,  with  their  occupation  and  compen- 
sation   

Statement  No.  24.  General  results  of  all  receipts  and  disposal  of 
merchandise  within  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1866 

Statement  No.  25.  Liabilities  of  the  United  States  to  various  Indian 
tribes  under  stipulations  of  treaties,  &c 

Statement  No.  26.  Stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Chickasaw  national  fund  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

V. 

Vessels.    Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
amounts  charged  to  the  State  Department  for  services  of  naval 

W. 

War.    Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 

Papers  accompanying  the  above. 

Report  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  commanding  army 

Report  of  the  Adjutant  General 

Report  of  the  Inspector  General 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Military  Justice 

Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General 


Paperg  accompanying  the  above  report. 
No.  1.  FiDaDcial  atatemeDt 
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No.  2.  Report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin,  first 
division,  supply  of  public  animals 

No.  3.  Report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin,  cavalry 
bureau 

No. 4.  Second  division,  (clothing  and  equipage,)  report  of  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  A.  J.  Perry 

Paperi  accompanying  the  game. 

Statement  of  uniform  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage  not 

used  in  depot,  June  30,  J866 

Statement  of  damag^  and  unserviceable  articles  sold  during  the 

fiscal  year 

Statement  of  expense  on  account  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison 

equipage  at  princi]>al  depots  during  the  fiscal  year 

Statement  of  articles  issued  to  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 

and  Abandoned  Lands  

Statement  showing  the  number  of  returns  of  acoounts  of  o£Scers 

examined  and  sent  to  the  treasury  for  final  settlement 

Statement  of  claims  received 

No.  5.  Third  division,  (ocean  and  lake  transportation,)  report  of 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Greorge  D.  Wise 

Paperg  aeeompanj/ing  the  eame. 

List  of  vessels  owned 

List  of  vessels  chartered 

Statement  of  property  sold 

Statement  of  captured  vessels  during  the  war 

Statement  of  vessels  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war 

Statement  of  claims  presented,  audited,  and  rejected 

No. 6.  Fourth  division,  (rail  and  river  transportation,)  report  of 
Colonel  Alexander  Bliss 

Papere  accompanying  the  eame. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  troops  and  others  and  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  transported  during  the  fiscal  year 

Table  of  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  for  this  trans- 
poitation 

Statement  showing  names,  lengths,  &c.,  and  railroads  operated 
by  the  United  States  during  tne  war 

Statement  of  number  of  engines  and  cars  purchased,  built,  and 
captured,  and  disposition  made  of  them 

Statement  of  cost  ot  operating  military  railroads  during  the  war  .. 

Statement  of  sales  of  military  railroad  property  for  cash  and  on 
credit  during  the  fiscal  year 

Statement  of  indebtedness  of  the  several  lailroads  for  railroad 
material  sold  to  them  by  the  United  States 

Statement  of  cost  of  materials  and  labor  performed  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  way  on  the  United  States  military 
railroads  in  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi 

Statement  showing  the  steamboats,  barges,  &.c.,  belonging  to 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  their  dis- 
position and  proceeds  of  sale 

Statement  of  sales  of  coal  belonging  to  transportation  department 
on  the  western  waters  during  the  fiscal  year 

List  of  boats  destroyed  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries 
from  May,  1861,  to  the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith  and 
cessation  of  hostilities -  — 

List  of  vessels  chartered,  impressed,  and  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year 

Statement  exhibiting  in  detail  the  number  and  character  of  claims 
received  in  the  fourth  division  in  the  fiscal  year,  and  action 
thereon 
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No.  7.  Report  of  Brigadier  General  D.  C.  McCallnm,  director  and 
chief  manager  of  military  railroads  of  the  United  States  daring 
the  war 

No.  8.  Report  of  Colonel  Anson  Stager,  United  States  military  tele- 
graph   

No.  9.  Fifth  division,  (regnlar  snpplies  quartermaster's  department,) 
report  of  Brigadier  General  S.  L.  Brown 

No.  10.  Sixth  division,  (barracks  and  quarters  and  cemeteries,)  re- 
port of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  J.J.Dana 

.   Papers  aceompanffing  the  game. 

Report  in  relation  to  cemeteries  during  the  fiscal  year 

Schedule  of  actual  or  contracted  or  estimated  cost  of  the  various 
items  connected  with  the  disinterment  and  remains  of  deceased 

soldiers  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States 

Circular  to  chief  quartermasters  on  the  subject  of  burial  of  soldiers 

throughout  the  United  States 

List  of  national  cemeteries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington 
and  in  Virginia  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 

M.Moore,  A.Q.M 

Extract  from  report  of  Captain  £.  B.  Whitman  on  cemeteries  of 

Middle  Tennessee,  September  1,  1865 

No.  11.  Seventh  and  ninth  divisions,  (military  trains  and  incidental 
allowances,  records,  and  correspondence,)  report  of  Brevet  Brig- 
adier General  B.  C.  Card 

Prnpers  accompatiyitig  the  same. 

Statement  of  number  and  amount  of  claims  received,  paid,  and 

remaining  on  hand  in  seventh  division  during  the  fiscal  year  . . 

The  same  from  Jul^  1  to  September  30,  1866 

Ko.  12.  Statement,  with  tables,  of  number  of  wagons,  ambulances, 
carts,  harness,  &c.,  purchased,  fabricated,  captured,  sold,  and 
expended  during  the  nscal  year,  as  shown  by  reports  of  officers 
in  the  office  on  the  8th  instant 

No.  13.  Eighth  division,  (inspection,)  report  of  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  G.  V.  Rutherford 

Pmper$  aceompanffing  the  game. 

List  of  principal  depots,  with  names  of  officers  in  charge  during 

the  fiscal  year 

List  of  inspectors  of  the  quartermaster's  department  during  the 

fiscal  year - 

List  of  officers  who  have  served  as  chief  quartermasters  of  armies. 
List  of  officers  in  charge  of  divisions  in  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's office 

List  of  officers  who  have  served  as  senior  and  supervising  quarter- 
masters of  militarv  divisions 

List  of  officers  who  have  served  as  chief  quartermasters  of  corps.. 
List  of  officers  who  have  served  as  chief  quartermasters  of  divisions . 
List  of  officers  of  the  quartermaster's  department  who  have  been 

promoted  by  brevet 

Report  of  the  Commissary  Greneral  of  Subsistence 

Report  of  the  Surgeon  General 

Report  of  the  Paymaster  General 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 

Report  of  the  Signal  Officer 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen 

and  Abandoned  Lands 

War,  transmitting  reports  of  Quartermaster  General,  Commissary  Gen- 
eral, and  Paymaster  General,  as  to  amounts  expended  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  during  1864-'65.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of . . . . 
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War,  transmitting  a  report  of  inspection  of  military  posts.    Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  the 

improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Chicago.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 
War,  transmitting  information  respecting  the  protection  of  the  routes 

across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  from  molestation  by  hostile 

Indians.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  surveys  of  the  Rock 

and  Illinois  rivers 

War,  relative  to  purchases  by  the  Ordnance  department    Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  contracts  by  the  Quartermaster  General's  department. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  claims  for  horses  seized  in  Indiana  by  United  States 

authorities.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of , 

War,  relative  to  contracts  by  the  Engineer  department     Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  ship  channel  of  the  Patapsco  river.    Letter  from 

the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  reports  of  inspection  by  Generals  Rusling  and 

Hazen.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  New  Orleans  riots.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. . 
War,  transmitting  statement  of  arms  manufactured  and  repaired,  and 

expenditures  made  at  the  Springfield  armory.  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of 

War,  relative  to  contracts  for  fire-arms  made  since  April,  1864.    Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  smail-arms  manufactured  at  the  Springfield  armory, 

and  purchased  elsewhere.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  respecting  certain 

i)ublic  works.    Letier  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,   with  General 

Warren's  report  of  the  surveys  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river  and  its 

tributaries.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of : 

War,  relative  to  the  case  of  Michael  McCann's  claim  for  services  of  the 

barge  Charles  Warner.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Texas.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  General  Cram's  report  on  the  St.  Clair  flats.    Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  papers  relative  to  the  purchase  of  the  steamship 

Illinois.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  reports  relative  to  harbor  improvements  on  Lake 

Michigan.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  information  relative  to  the  riot  at  Norfolk.    Letter 

from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  a  sunken 

wreck  near  Sandy  Hook  light-house.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of. 
War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  survey  and 

improvement  of  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  river.    Letter  from  the 

Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  harbor  of  Ontonagon.    Letter  from  the  Secre- 
-^of, 


tary< 


War,  relative  to  the  survey  of  Plattsburg  harbor.  Letter  from  [the 
Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  the  sur- 
vey of  Hell  Gate,  New  York.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  report  of  the  survey  and  improvement  of  the  Kenne- 
bec and  Penobscot  rivers.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  transmitting  a  correspondence  between  the  commandant  of  the 
Augusta  arsenal  and  the  president  of  the  Augusta  and  Summerville 
railroad.     Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 

War,  relative  to  the  issue  of  rations  to  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
armjr*    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
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39th  Congress,  \       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        f  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session,       I  (    No.  25. 


JOHN  H.  SURRATT. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THK 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES, 


TRANSMITTING 


FurfAer  copies  of  papers  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  House  of  3d  ulti?no,  rela- 
tive to  the  arrest  of  John  H.  Surraft, 


January  7,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jadiciarj  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  an  additional  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  John  H.  Surratt. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  3,  1867. 


Department  of  State, 

Washingtony  January  3,  1867 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honor,  in  further  answer  to  the  resolu^Jon  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  3d  ultimo,  calling  for  "copies  of  all  cor- 
respondence in  the  State  Department  relating  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of 
John  H.  Surratt,"  to  lay  before  the  President  a  copy  of  the  additional  papers 
specified  in  the  subjoined  list. 

WILLIAM  H    SEWARD. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 


List  of  papers. 


Mr.  Swan  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  21,  1866. 

Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  22,  1866. 

Mr.  Marsh  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  24,  1866. 

Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  2Qy  1866. 

Same  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward Nov.  26,  1866. 

Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  26,  1866. 

Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  27,  1866. 

Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward Nov.  30,  1866. 

Same  to  same Dec.    1,  18^^, 


2, 

1866 

4, 

1866. 

6. 

1866. 

7, 

1866. 

7, 

1866. 

8, 

1866. 

15. 

1866. 

17. 

1866. 

29, 

1866. 
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Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Averill  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Hale  to  Ur.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  King Dec. 

Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 

Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward Dec. 


Mr.  Sican  to  Mr,  Seward, 

No.  4.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Naples,  Noveinber  21,  1866. 

Sir  :  On  Sunday  morning,  November  19,  I  received  a  despatch  from  Hon. 
Rufus  King,  minister  at  Rome,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  **  Surratt,  con- 
spirator against  Lincoln,  under  the  name  of  Watson,  went  to  Naples  the  8th. 
Arrest  him  if  possible."  I  imjnediately  went  lo  the  quistore  here,  and  at  three 
o'clock  learned  from  him,  through  the  police,  that  Surratt  had  sailed  the  evening 
before  by  the  English  steamer  for  Alexandria,  touching  at  Malta.  I  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  our  consul  at  the  latter  port,  informing  him  of  the  fact. 

Since  that  time  I  have  learned  the  following:  Surratt  came  here  about  the 
8th,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Papal  zouaves,  having  no  passport,  but 
stating  that  he  w^as  an  Englishman  who  had  just  escaped  from  a  Roman  regi- 
ment. He  stated  that  he  bad  no  money,  and  the  police  being  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  him,  gave  him  (at  his  own  request)  lodgings  in  the  prison,  not  exactly 
as  a  prisoner,  but  holding  him  for  three  days  in  surveillance,  and  questioning 
him  as  opportunity  offered.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  in  Rome  two  months, 
that  being  out  of  money  he  enlisted  in  the  Ilornan  zouaves,  and  was  put  in  prison 
for  insubordination,  from  which  he  escaped  by  jumping  from  a  high  wall,  or 
window,  in  doing  which  he  hurt  his  back  and  arm,  both  of  which  were  injured. 
On  the  third  day  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  British  consulate,  to  which  place 
one  of  the  police  went  with  him,  when  he  complained  of  his  confinement,  stating 
that  he  was  a  Canadian,  and  the  consul  claimed  his  release  as  an  English  sub- 
ject. In  the  mean  time  the  police  had  found  that  he  had  twelve  scudi  with 
him,  and  on  asking  him  why  he  went  to  prison,  he  replied  that  be  wished  to 
save  his  money.  He  remained  here  till  Saturday,  giving  them  some  trouble  at 
the  English  consulate,  and  exciting  sympathy  by  his  position  of  a  young  man 
of  good  appearance,  without  means,  they  not  knowing  of  the  money  which  the 
police  had  found.  He  expressed  at  the  consulate  the  greatest  desire  to  return 
to  Canada,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  consul  he  obtained  passage  on  the 
steamer  to  Alexandria,  some  English  gentlemen  paying  for  his  board  during  the 
voyage,  and  giving  him  a  few  francs.     He  still  wore  his  uniform  when  he  sailed. 

The  steamer  left  here  Saturday  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  clearing  for  Alexan- 
dria, but  not  having  time  to  coal  here,  the  captain  intended  to  stop  at  Malta 
to  do  so,  which  would  detain  him  all  day  Monday.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  despatch  which  I  sent  to  our  consul  at  Malta : 

Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock, — '*  Surratt,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Lincoln,  left  here  last  evening  on  the  steamer  Tripoli  for  Alexandria,  under  the 
name  of  Waters  or  Watson.  He  has  on  the  uniform  of  the  Papal  States.  The 
steamer  stops  at  Malta  to-morrow  to  coal.  Have  him  arrrested.  If  you  do  not 
receive  this  in  time,  telegraph  the  consul  at  Alexandria."  As  there  is  a  quar- 
ant'we  between  Naples  and  Malta,  he  could  not  land  there. 
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Signore  Sa  Cava,  the  quistore  of  Naples,  exercised  the  greatest  promptness  in 
tinding  Surratt*s  whereabouts,  sending  word  immediately  to  all  the  neighboring 
towns. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  &c.,  , 

FRANK  SWAN,  ConmL 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  Seward, 

No.  184.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  22,  186C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  correspondence 
which  has' recently  taken  place  between  the  Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  govern- 
ment and  myself,  in  reference  to  the  conspirator  Surratt,  who  I  think  was  a 
passenger  in  the  English  steamship  Tripoli,  which  left  for  Alexandria  on  Mon- 
day afternoon,  the  19th  of  November,  1866.  This  vessel  coming  from  Naples 
had  fifteen  days  quarantine,  and  the  regulations  are  so  severe  as  to  absolutely 
prevent  my  having  any  communication  with  her  while  she  remained. 

I  trust  the  course  I  have  pursued  with  the  local  authorities  in  regard  to  Sur- 
ratt will  be  sustained  by  the  department. 

It  was  only  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  heard  this  individual  on  his  examina- 
tion hailed  from  Canada,  and  not  *'  Candia,'*  as  stated  in  the  honorable  Mr. 
Legh's  note  No.  4,600,  having  been  thus  informed  by  this  gentleman,  who 
stated  it  was  a  clerical  error,  and  requested  me  to  correct  it,  aud  in  my  opinion 
a  most  important  correction  it  is,  for,  if  I  now  remember  rightly,  Surratt  escaped 
to  Canada  when  the  diabolical  murder  of  President  Lincoln  had  been  com- 
mittted,  and  his  whereabouts  not  known  until  the  present  time.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  name  John  Agostini,  given  by  the  person  who  was  dressed  as  a 
zouave,  is  an  Italian,  and  not  an  American  or  Canadian  name,  and  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  his  strange  uniform,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  going,  and 
hailing  from  Canada,  has  such  a  suspicious  appearance  as  I  think  would  have 
fully  justified  the  government  in  aetaining  him  until  he  could  satisfactorily 
prove  who  he  was. 

Why  the  authorities  here  did  not  inform  me  that  this  man  in  the  dress  of  a 
zouave  was  to  be  examined  on  board  of  the  Tripoli,  give  me  the  result  of  the 
examination  and  answer  my  note,  in  which  I  requested  that  he  might  be  de- 
tained under  a  proper  guard,  until  he  was  about  leaving  the  island,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  me  to  act,  or  write  what  had  occurred  to  the  consul  general  in 
Egypt,  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know.  It  certainly  has  the  appearance  of 
wishing  to  shun  a  responsibility  which,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the 
face  of  my  official  note,  they  should  have  directly  and  manfully  met.  Had  my 
wish  and  intention  been  caiTied  into  effect,  or  my  request  to  the  government 
granted,  the  conspirator  Surratt  would  now  be  a  prisoner  in  quarantine,  as  I 
earnestly  hope  ho  will  be  on  arriving  in  Alexandria,  for  I  have  fortunately  given 
every  information  to  the  consul  general,  who,  having  judicial  powers,  can  act  for 
himself,  and  not  be  hampered  by  legal  quibbles,  as  I  think  I  have  been  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  in  my  opinion  a  grave  error  has  been 
committed  by  the  local  government  in  allowing  this  notorious  criminal  Surratt 
to  escape,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  such  attention  may  be  given  to  the  accom-^ 
panying  correspondence  as  you  may  think  it  requires. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.WINTKRO^, 

United  State*  Cou%^. 
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The  honorable  Mr.  Legh  has  ju^^t  called  and  stated  that  the  Tripoli  did  not 
leave  the  inland  until  half  past  five  o'clock,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  question, 
as  the  answer  to  ray  first  note  did  not  reach  rae  until  nearly  four  o'clock,  when 
all  public  offices  were  closed,  and,  as  you  will  please  observe,  I  was  asked  in  it 
for  Pome  official  information  which  could  not  be  sent  to  the  secretary's  office 
until  nine  the  next  morning,  when  the  Tripoli  would  have  been  fifteen  hours  or 
more  at  sea.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  I  am  correct,  the  unaccountable  delay 
was  caused  by  Sir  Adrian  Dingli,  the  crown  advocate,  who  did  not  give  my  note 
his  early  attention  when  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  from  whose  minutes  my  an- 
swers were  sent.  I  believe  Mr.  Legh  was  dii^poFed  to  act  with  energy,  but  was 
checked  elsewhere,  and  I  trust  this  fact  will  be  borne  in  mind  should  any  inter- 
national correspondence  occur.  I  should  add  that  this  gentleman  did  not  call 
on  official  business,  but  to  inform  me  of  his  mother-in-law's  decease,  which  had 
occurred  only  a  half  hour  before. 

I  shall  have  the  honor  of  writing  in  continuation  of  this  subject  by  the  next 
mail  of  the  ensuing  week,  and  then  infoim  you  of  what  I  have  communicated 
both  by  telegram  and  notes  to  the  consul-general  in  Egypt  for  the  arrest  of 
Surratt.  The  hourly  expected  departure  of  the  post  for  Marseilles  only  pre- 
vents my  doing  so  now. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP,  Consul. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State y   Washington, 


United  States  Consulatk, 

Malta,  November  19,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  b(g  to  infoim  you  that  last  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  I  received  an  official 
telegram  from  the  American  consul  at  Naples,  stating  that  Surratt,  a  conspira- 
tor against  the  life  of  the  lamented  President  Lincoln,  had  left  that  port  on  the 
previous  night  in  the  steamer  Tripoli  for  Malta.  The  consul  also  stated  that  he 
was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  zouave  of  the  Roman  states,  and  passing  either 
by  the  names  of  Walters  or  Watson,  and  directing  me  to  arrest  him. 

In  conformity  with  this  instruction,  and  in  accordance  with  the  internal ional 
law  now  existing  between  England  and  the  United  States  for  the  arrest  and  de- 
livery of  criminals,  I  beg  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government,  that 
the  conspirator  Surratt,  as  above  deitcribed,  may  be  landed  and  detained  in 
Malta  under  a  proper  guard  until  I  can  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  send 
him  for  trial  to  the  United  States,  where  \m  crime  Mas  committed. 

The  steamer  Tripoli  having  arrived  this  morning,  may  1  beg  to  ask  for  an  im- 
mediate answer  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP,  Consul. 
.Hon.  R.  C.  Legh, 

Acting  Chirf  Scc.^f/  to  Gov't,  fyc.,  Spc.,  S(c. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  19,  1866. 
Sir  :  Healing  that  the  steamer  Tripoli  is  nearly  ready  to  leave  for  Alexan- 
dria, may  I  beg  for  an  answer  to  my  official  note  of  this  morning,  as  on  its  re- 
ceipt 1  have  some  important  arrangements  to  make  which  cannot  be  done  after 
f/i^  vessel  has  Jeft, 
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I  feel  that  any  man  who  planned  or  assisted   in   the  atrocious  murder  of  our 
late  President  Lincoln  must  not  escape  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  prevent  it. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTIIROP,  Consul, 
Hon.R.  C.  Legh, 

Acting  Chief  SccCy  to  Gov't,  ifc.,  ifc.,  4^. 


UxiTED  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  20,  1866. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication, 
wliich  reached  me  yesterday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  just  as  the  murderer 
Surratt  was  leaving  the  island  in  the  steamer  which  brought  him.  I  trust  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  this  unfortunate  result  was  not  unexpected  by 
me,  as  you  will  please  observe  that  in  my  second  communication,  written  at  one 
o'clock,  I  had  stated  that  the  steamer  Tripoli  was  at  that  time  nearly  ready  to 
leave  for  Alexandria,  and  requested  an  answer  to  my  first  note,  sent  at  nine 
o'clock,  which  it  was  so  important  for  me  to  receive  before  the  vessel  had  left, 
there  being  no  direct  telegraph  communication. 

2.  I  had  the  honor  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  American  government,  that  this 
notorious  criminal  might  be  arrested,  and  if  an  innocent  person  had  been  de- 
tained, I  v/as  wholly  prepared  to  take  any  responsibility  which  might  arise  from 
the  act. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP,  Consul 
Hon.  R.  C.  Legi!, 

Acting  Chief  Sect' y  to  Gov't,  Sfc.,  8fc.,  Sfc, 


United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  21,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
under  yesterday's  date,  and  regret  that  the  important  information  it  contained 
did  not  reach  me  until  the  day  after  the  departure  of  the  English  steamer  Tripoli 
for  Alexandria,  on  board  of  which  vessel  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
criminal  Surratt  was  a  passenger.  Since  writing  my  last  note,  I  have  received 
a  telegram  from  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  directing  me  to  arrest  Surratt  *'  without 
fail."  In  my  opinion,  the  man  who  was  dressed  as  a  Roman  zouave,  by  what- 
ever name  he  went,  was  the  person  I  wanted,  and  would  have  been  arrested,  had 
I  the  power  to  do  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP, 

United  States  Consul, 
Hon.  R.  C.  Legh, 

Acting  Chief  Sect'y  to  Gov't,  ^r.,  SfC.,  ifc. 


No.  4598.]  Chief  Secretary's  Office, 

Valletta,  November  19,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  I  am  directed  by  the  officei'- 
administering  the  government  to  acquaint  you  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder  is  not  one  of  the  ofiFences  included  in  the  6th  and  7lh  Vic,  c.  76,  unless. 


b  JOHN   H.   SURRATT. 

the  murder  intended,  or  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  it,  was  actually  per- 
petrated, BO  as  to  make  the  conspirator  responsible  as  for  murder  or  an  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder.  In  your  letter  you  do  not  say  that  the  con- 
spiracy in  which  Surratt  had  taken  part  was  the  same  which  obtained  its 
object  by  the  murder  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  Lincoln.  Nor  does  your  letter 
point  to  any  evidence  that  the  man  going  by  the  name  of  Walter  or  Watson  is 
the  conspirator  Surratt. 

Without  some  evidence  giving  satisfiictory  reasons  to  believe  that  the  man 
Walter  or  Watson  is  indeed  Surratt,  and  connecting  him  with  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  accomplice,  that  man,  if  apprehended,  would  within  a  very 
short  time  be  discharged,  and  might  then  bring  an  action  of  damages  for  unlaw- 
ful arrest,  for  which  you  would  be  responsible. 

I  am,  therefore,  directed  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish 
government  with  any  evidence  which  you  may  possess  regarding  the  identity 
of  the  individual. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  LEGH, 
Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  Government. 

W.  WiNTHROP,  Esq., 

Consul  for  the  United  States,  Sfc, 


No.  4600.  j  Chief  Sixretary's  Office, 

Valletta.  November  20,  1866. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  I  am  desired  by  the 
officer  administering  the  government  to  acquaint  you  that  the  superintendent 
of  police,  to  whom  instructions  have  been  given  to  make  inquiries  on  board  the 
Tripoli,  has  re2)orted  that  there  is  no  person  of  the  name  of  Watson,  or  of  any 
name  like  it,  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  the  only  person  who  is  dressed  as  a 
zouave  is  a  passenger  who  calls  himself  John  Agostina,  a  native  of  Candia. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  C.  LEGH, 
Acting  Chief  Secretary  of  Government. 
W.  Wlnthrop,  Esq., 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


No  4608.]  Chief  Secretary's  Office, 

Valletta,  November  21,  1866. 

Sir:  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant 
relative  to  your  request  for  the  arrest  of  an  individual  named  Surratt,  and 
passing  under  the  alias  of  Walter  or  Watson,  supposed  to  be  on  board  the 
steamer  Tripoli,  which  arrived  in  this  port,  from  Naples,  on  the  19th  instant; 
and  I  am  directed  by  the  officer  admininistering  the  government  to  acquaint 
you,  in  answer,  that  no  person  answering  your  description  having  been  found  on 
that  vessel,  no  arrest  could,  under  ihe  circumstances,  have  taken  place. 

You  will  already  have  learned  from  my  second  letter  on  this  subject.  No. 
4,600,  that,  pending  the  question  whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding against  the  individual  indicated  in  your  first  letter,  the  government  did 
not  fail  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  whether  such  person  existed  on  board  the 
vessel,  and  I  am  now  directed  to  add,  that  the  fact  of  no  such  person  being  on 
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board  was  ascertaiDed  some  time  previous  to  the  departure  uf  the  Tripoli  for 
Alexandria. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant. 

R.  C.  LEGH, 
Acting  Chief  Secretary  to  Government, 
W.  WiNTHROP,  Esq., 

Consul  for  the  United  States  of  America ,  ifc. 

P.  S. — I  have  also  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
day's  date. 


Mr.  Marsh  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Extracts  and  accompauimeDt.] 

No.  169.J  Legation  op  the  United  States, 

November  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  the  request  made  by  my  note  of  the  16th  instant  to 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  reported  in  my  last  despatch,  the  ministry 
ordered  the  local  authorities  at  Sora  to  keep  watch  of  Surratt  for  the  time 
being,  but  no  further  proceedings  were  had ;  nor  did  I  receive  any  additional 
information  on  the  subject  until  Thursday,  the  22d  instant.  On  that  day  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  King,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  not  advised  whether  Mr.  King's  information  in  respect  to  Surratt's 
having  been  at  Sora  proved  accurate  or  not. 

I  have  no  information  in  respect  to  Mr.  King's  instructions  from  the  State 
Department;  and  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  their  nature,  because  Mr. 
McPherson  stated  to  me  that  Mr.  King  had  not  made  any  request  to  the  Papal 
government  for  Surratt's  arrest*  and  that  that  government  acted  propria  motu  in 
the  matter.  Still,  as  Mr.  King  has  telegraphed  to  the  consul  at  Malta,  I  pre- 
sume he  has  felt  himself  authorized  to  request  the  consul-general  at  Alex- 
andria to  take  measures  for  the  arrest  of  Surratt,  if  found  in  Egypt,  though 
his  letter  does  not  state  that  he  has  done  so. 

My  present  impression,  judging  from  my  last  interview  with  the  secretary 
general  of  foreign  affairs,  is  that  the  accused  would  not  have  been  surrendered; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  fortunate  if  he  should  be  found  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, where  the  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  would  empower 
them  to  arrest  and  detain  him  without  offence  to  the  Turkish  government. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  Florence  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  is  quite  well  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  case  up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  McPherson's  departure.  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

I  can  readily  imagine  that  the  correspondent  could  extract  from  him  all  he  was 
able  to  recollect  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Rome, 

November  19,  1866. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  am  this  moment  in  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the   15th  in. 
stant,  and  as  I  cannot  reply  to  it  in  detail  in  season  for  to-day's  mail,  must  con 
tent  myself  with  these  few  lines  to  apprise  you  that  a  telegram  from  our  consu 
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at  NaplcB,  dated  yesterday,  informs  me  that  Surratt  sailed  from  Naples  for 
Alexandria  on  the  17th  instant,  (Saturday  last,)  by  a  steamer  stopping  at  Malta 
to  coal.  Mr.  Swan  added  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  our  consul  at  Malta.  I 
did  the  same  without  delay,  urging  Surratt's  arrest,  but  as  yet  have  no  reply. 
Surratt  is  apparently  beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  Rome,  but  I  still 
hope  for  his  arrest. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

RUFUS  KING. 
Mr.  Geokge  p.  Marsh, 

United  States  Minister,  i[c.,  ifc. 


Mr.  Winthrop  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No  185.J  United  States  Consulate, 

Maltay  November  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  8  p.  m.,  on  Sunday,  November  18,  1866,  I 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the  American  consul  at  Naples,  addressed 
••  United  States  consul,  Malta  :  " 

"  Surratt,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Lincoln,  left  here  last  night  on  the 
steamer  Tripoli,  under  the  name  of  Walters  or  Watson.  He  has  on  the  uni- 
form of  a  zouave  of  the  Papal  States.  The  steamer  stops  at  Malta  for  coal. 
Have  him  arrested.  If  you  do  not  receive  this  in  time,  telegraph  to  the  consul 
at  Alexandria. 

"  FRANK  SWAN,  Consult 

On  Monday,  19th  of  November,  not  having  received  an  answer  to  my  official 
request  that  Surratt  might  be  arrested,  I  sent,  at  3  p.m.,  the  following  telegram, 
via  Constantinople,  to  the  American  consul  general  in  Egypt  : 

"  Arrest  Surratt,  conspirator,  passenger  steamer  Tripoli,  now  leaving.  Dreas 
Roman  zouave ;  name,  Walters,  or  W^atson. 

"  WINTHROP." 

The  Tripoli  having  arrived  in  fifteen  days'  quarantine,  and  there  being  no 
possible  way  for  me  to  communicate  with  her,  I  called  in  person  on  Mr.  Rose, 
the  consignee  of  the  vessel,  and  handed  him  the  following  note,  which  I  re- 
quested him  to  send  to  the  agents  and  desire  them  to  forward  it  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Hale  before  the  passengers  were  landed,  which  he  kindly  said  he  would  do. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  19,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  beg  to  forward  for  your  perusal  a  correct  copy  of  a  telegram  received 
by  me  last  night.  I  have  earnestly  requested  the  government  here  to  arrest 
Surratt,  and  have  waited  for  hours  to  receive  an  answer,  but  as  none  is  yet  re- 
ceived, and  the  Tripoli  leaving  in  an  hour,  I  am  compelled  to  write.  If  Sur- 
ratt came  in  the  vessel  Tripoli,  he  is  on  board  now.  I  do  not  see  his  name 
Walters,  or  Watson,  among  the  list  of  passengers ;  but  as  there  are  seventy- 
nine  laborers,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  if  he  is  among  them.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  do  the  needful,  that  such  a  murderer  may  not  escape.  Please  write  me  an 
answer,  and  let  me  know  what  has  been  done. 
Very  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  WINTHROP. 
Hon.  Charles  Hale, 

American  Consul  Gcncralj  Alexandria. 
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At  a  quarter  to  4  p.  ni.,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1866,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  the  American  minister  at  Rome  : 

"Me.  WiNTHROP,  Malta: 

•*  Snrratt,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  is  represented  to 
have  left  Naples  yesterday  for  Alexandria,  in  a  steamer  stopping:  for  coal  at 
Malta.  He  passes  under  the  name  sometimes  of  Watson.  Have  him  arrested 
without  fail. 

"RUFUS  KING. 
"  Minister  Resident" 

On  Tuesday,  November  20,  1866, 1  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  consul  at 
Naples  : 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  20,  1866. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  telegram  respecting  the  conspirator  Surratt,  on 
Sunday  evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  before  nine  the  next  morning  had  written  to 
the  acting  chief  secretary,  asking  that  this  notorious  criminal  might  be  landed 
and  kept  under  guard  until  I  could  send  him  for  trial  to  the  United  States, 
where  his  crime  was  committed.  Notwithstanding  I  pressed  for  an  immediate 
answer,  both  in  my  public  despatch  and  by  a  private  note,  still  it  did  not  reach 
me  until  4  p.  m.,  when  the  steamer  was  ready  to  leave  for  Alexandria,  and  then, 
as  I  think,  owing  to  legal  quibbling,  my  request  was  not  granted.  This  was 
most  annoying,  and  I  shall  send  all  the  correspondence  to  the  honorable  Mr. 
Seward,  in  the  hope  he  will  give  the  officials  here  some  knowledge  of  the  treaty 
now  existing  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  criminals,  which  they  would  appear 
80  much  to  require. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Tripoli  came  in  with  fifteen  days*  quarrantine, 
which  absolutely  prevented  my  having  the  least  communication  with  the  vessel, 
and  it  was  equally  unfortunate  that  the  telegraphic  cable  between  this  port  and 
Alexandria  was  broken  down,  so  that  no  message  can  now  be  sent.  But  I  at 
once  sent  a  telegram  to  the  consul  general  in  Egypt,  via  Constantinople,  which 
I  am  told  will  reach  him  in  two  days,  and  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
Tripoli  arrives.  Having  full  judicial  powers,  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  for 
Mr.  Hale  to  arrest  the  criminal  before  he  lands,  though  it  may  cause  him  much 
trouble  to  identify  Surratt,  when  he  is  among  the  seventy-nine  laborers  who 
are  now  on  board  the  vessel. 

The  consignees  of  the  Tripoli  here  kindly  sent  a  letter  from  me  to  Mr.  Hale, 
under  cover  of  their  agents  in  Alexandria,  and  to  be  delivered  before  the  pas- 
sengers land.  I  earnestly  hope  that  either  by  my  telegram  or  letter  the  crimi- 
nal may  be  arrested.  Should  such  be  the  case,  I  hope  you  will  write  me,  that 
I  may  forward  any  and  all  information  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  consul 
general  to  know. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I   received  a  telegram  from  the  honorable  Mr.  King, 
minister  at  Rome.     As  I  have  no  time  to  write  by  this  mail,  I  should  feel  truly 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  send  a  copy  of  this  note  to  Mr.  King,  that  he  may 
know  what  I  have  done. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  WINTHROP,  Consul, 

Frank  Swan,  Esq., 

American  Consul,  Naples. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  1866,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company*s 
steimer  Pera  arrived  from  England  bound  to  Alexandria,  and  by  her  I  sent  the 
two  following  notes  to  the  consul  general  in  Egypt : 
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Umteo  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  21y  1866. 

Sir  :  By  the  Tripoli  steamer,  which  left  this  island  for  Alexandria  at  4  p.  m. 
on  the  19th  of  November,  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  had  been  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  consul  at  Naples,  a  duplicate  thereof  being  enclosed,  as 
there  is  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  I  have  recently  received  from  the  minister 
at  Kome,  in  which  I  am  instructed  to  arrest  Surratt  without  fail. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  November  I  sent  you  a  telegram  via  Constan- 
tinople, requesting  you  to  arrest  Surratt,  which  I  hope  will  reach  you  before  the 
Tripoli  arrives  in  your  port.  I  shall  keep  you  advised  of  any  information  which 
I  may  receive  respecting  this  notorious  criminal,  and  if  I  can  be  of  service  in 
sending  a  telegran  for  one  of  our  ships-of-war  in  case  you  arrest  him,  or  in  any 
other  way,  please  command  me.  1  think  it  very  possible,  if  this  Surratt  lands 
safely  in  Egypt,  that  he  may  hurry  off  to  India,  but  perhaps  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  he  might  be  discovered  on  the 
voyage,  and  arrested  on  his  landing. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  WINTHROP,  r.  S.  Consul. 

Hon.  Charles  Hale, 

American  Consul  General^  Alexandria. 

P.  S. — I  have  handed  to  Captain  Ironson,  the  agent  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  here,  the  originals  of  which  the  enclosed  are  duplicates,  in 
the  hope  they  will  reach  you  sooner  than  by  the  delivery  of  the  mail. 

United  States  Consulate, 
Malta,  Novetnher  21,  1866,  2J  p.  m. 
Sir  :  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  man  dressed  as  a  zouave  hails  from 
Canada,  and  not  Candia.     The  actijig  chief  secretary  to  government  has  given 
me  this  information.     I  firmly  believe  this  man  is  Surratt.     I  think  you  can 
trace  him  from  his  Roman  dress.     If  he  changes  it,  there  is  doubtless  some  one 
amongst  the  many  passengers  who  were  on  board  who  will  recognize  him  for 
you.     I  think  now  you  have  a  clew  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderer  of  our  late 
lamented  President  Lincoln.     I  am  writing  in  haste  to  save  the  mail. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

WM.  WINTHROP. 
Hon.  Charles  Hale, 

American  Consul  General,  Alexandria. 

By  the  mail  steamer  China,  which  left  on  the  23d  of  November,  1866, 1  wrote 
to  the  consul  general  in  Egypt  the  following  note : 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  23,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  wrote  you  by  the  steamer  Tripoli,  which  left  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, stating  that  Surratt,  the  Conspirator  against  the  late  lamented  President 
Lincoln,  was  on  board  that  vessel,  and  asking  you  to  arrest  him;  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  date  I  sent  you  a  telegram  via  Constantinople  to  the  same 
effect. 

On  the  2 let  of  November  I  wrote  you  two  notes,  which  were  kindly  sent  by 
the  agent  here  to  the  agents  in  Alexandria,  that  they  might  reach  you  before 
the  delivery  of  the  post ;  and  one  note  sent  by  mail,  giving  you  all  the  infor- 
mation I  had  obtained  respecting  this  notorious  criminal,  and  sending  you  copies 
of  the  two  telegrams  which  1  had  received  from  the  minister  at  Rome  and 
the  consul  at  Naples,  directing  me  to  arrest  him.  I  hope  all  my  notes  and  tel- 
egrams have  been  duly  received,  and  that  Surratt  has  been  arrested.     I  firmly 
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believe  that  the  man  dressed  as  a  zouave  of  the  Roman  States,  and  going  under 
the  name  of  John  Agostini,  and  hailing  from  Canada,  is  the  conspirator  whom 
we  are  in  search  of. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  steamer  Tripoli  was  in  quarantine,  which  pre- 
vented my  going  on  board  to  identify  him,  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  our 
telegraphic  communication  is  now  interrupted,  which  prevented  my  sending  a 
message  to  you  before  the  vessel  arrived  in  your  port.  I  earnestly  hope  that 
by  the  return  of  the  mail  steamer  I  shall  hear  you  have  arrested  Surratt,  and 
giving  me  directions  to  telegraph  for  a  ship-of-war  to  receive  him. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  WINTHROP. 
Hon.  Charles  Halr, 

American  Consul  General,  Alexandria. 

Having  done  myself  the  honor  to  give  you  a  correct  statement  of  what  has 
occurred  from  six  a.  m.  November  19, 1866,  when  the  Tripoli  arrived,  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  trust  it  will  be  observed  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  secure  the 
criminal  Surratt,  both  at  this  island  and  on  his  arrival  in  Egypt.  When  any 
further  information  reaches  me,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  it  for  your 
perusal,  either  by  a  telegram  via  London,  or  if  not  important  in  a  public  des- 
patch. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROF, 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,   Washington, 


Mr,  Winthrop  to  Mr.  F,   IV.  Seward. 

No.  186.J  Umted  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  would  beg  to  inform  you  that  having  been  informed  last  evening  by 
Colonel  Mitford,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  the  honorable  Mr.  Seward's  acquaint- 
ance in  Canada  many  years  ago,  that  the  ship-of-war  Psyche  was  leaving  in 
the  morning  for  Marseilles  to  bring  back  Sir  Henry  Storks,  the  governor  of  the 
Island,  I  was  writing  until  very  late  at  night  to  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  send  the  accompanying  despatches  to  you,  thus  saving  several 
days  before  the  departure  of  the  next  mail  for  England. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


Mr.  King  to  Mr,  Seward. 

No.  68.1  Legation  of  the  United  States  at  Rome, 

November  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  my  last  despatch  I  mentioned  that  I  had  telegraphed  to  our  consul 
at  Alexandria  in  regard  to  John  H.  Surratt.  I  enclose  the  translation  of  a 
communication  from  the  chief  of  the  telegraphic  bureau  in  Rome,  apprising  me 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  in  the  wires,  my  despatch  to  Alexandria 
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was  forwarded  thither  from  Malta  by  steamer.  The  probabilities  are  that  it 
was  sent  by  the  same  steamer  in  which  John  H.  Surratt  is  supposed  to  have 
sailed. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  hiformatioii  of  the  department,  the  copy  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Swan,  our  consul  at  Naples,  giving  some  further  details  of 
Surratt*s  proceedings  during  his  brief  stay  in  that  city.  I  desire  to  add  in  this 
connection  that  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Swan  for  his  prompt  and  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  efforts  to  arrest  Surratt. 

I  obtained,  a  day  or  two  since,  from  a  clerk  in  a  Eoman  bookstore,  who  knew 
Surratt  quite  intimately  as  John  Watson,  an  original  letter  of  his,  which  I 
enclose,  as  other  specimens  of  his  handwriting  may  be  in  possession  of  the 
Washington  authorities.  This  clerk  told  me  that  Watson,  alias  Surratt,  claimed 
to  be  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  represented  that  he  had  been  a  spy  in  the  con- 
federate service.  I  have  also  received,  and  herewith  forward,  a  statement,  from 
good  authority,  in  reference  to  Surratt's  arrival  in  the  Papal  dominions,  and  one 
of  the  several  sources  from  which  he  obtained  funds.  I  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that,  up  to  the  hour  of  closing  this  despatch,  I  have  received  no  further 
intelligence  about  Surratt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

RUFUS  KING. 

Hon.  William  H.  Sswarii, 

Secretary  of  State,  &^x.t  ^. 


[Translation.! 


Office  of  the  Pontifical  Telegraph, 

Rome,  November  21,  1866. 
Excellency  ;  The  despatch  presented  yesterday  by  your  excellency, 
addressed  to  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  was  sent 
*via  Malta,  the  Syria- Suez  line  being  interrupted.  After  the  despatch  was  sent 
we  received  advices  that  the  line  Benghazi,  (Africa,)  Alexandria  was  broken 
and  the  Syrian  line  re-established.  It  was  then  directed  that  the  despatch 
should  be  transmitted  by  teles;raph  as  far  as  Benghazi,  and  thence  by  mail  to 
Alexandria,  uf  which  it  was  thought  superfluous  to  give  your  excellency  notice. 
Now  they  telegraph  us  from  Malta  that  there  being  no  postal  service  between 
Benghazi  and  Alexandria,  the  despatch  in  question  was  this  day  sent  by 
steamer  from  Malta  to  Alexandria. 

*         •         •         •         ♦ 

Chvf  of  the  Telegraphic  Bureau, 
To  the  Minister  of  the  United  States. 


United  States  Consulate, 

November  21,  1866. 

Sir  :  1  have  this  morning  received  yours  of  the  19th  instant.  Since  writing 
you,  I  have  learned  more  of  Surratt  while  here.  He  arrived  at  Naples  about 
the  time  you  stated,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Papal  zouaves,  having  no  pass- 
port, but  stating  that  he  was  an  Englishman  who  had  deserted  from  a  Roman 
regiment.  He  stated  that  he  had  no  money,  and  the  police,  being  somewhat 
suspicious  of  him,  gave  him,  at  his  own  request,  lodgings  in  thu  prison ;  not 
exactly  as  a  prisoner,  but  holding  him  during  three  days  in  surveillance,  and 
questioning  him  as  opportunity  offered. 

He  stated  that  he  had  been  in  Rome  ten  months ;  that,  being  out  of  money. 
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he  enlisted  in  the  Roman  zouaves,  &c. ;  that  he  was  put  in  prison  for  insub- 
ordination, fi-om  which  he  escaped,  jumping  from  a  window  or  high  wall,  in  doing 
which  he  hurt  his  back  and  arm,  both  of  which  were  injured. 

On  the  third  day  he  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  British  consulate,  to  which  place 
one  of  the  police  went  with  him,  when  he  complained  of  his  confinement,  stating 
that  he  was  a  Canadian,  and  the  consul  obtained  his  release  as  an  English  sub- 
ject. In  the  mean  time  the  police  had  found  that  he  had  some  twelve  scudi  with 
him,  and  on  asking  him  why  he  went  to  prison,  he  replied  that  he  wished  to 
save  his  money.  He  staid  about  here  till  Saturday,  giving  them  some  trouble 
at  the  English  consulate,  and  exciting  sympathy  by  his  position,  that  of  a 
young  man  of  good  appearance  without  money — they  not  knowing  of  the  money 
which  the  police  had  discovered. 

At  the  consulate  he  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  return  to  Canada,  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  consul  he  obtained  passage  on  the  steamer  to  Alex- 
andria, some  English  gentlemen  paying  for  his  board  during  the  voyage,  and 
giving  him  a  few  francs.     He  still  wore  his  uniform  when  he  sailed. 

The  steamer  left  here  Saturday  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  clearing  for  Alex- 
andria, but,  not  having  time  to  coal  here,  the  captain  intended  to  stop  at  Malta 
to  do  so,  which  would  detain  him  all  day  Monday  ;  as  there  is  a  quarantine 
between  Naples  and  Malta,  Surratt  could  not  land. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  to-day  that  he  is  taken. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

FRANK  SWAN. 

Hon.  RuFU.s  King,  Minister ,  Spr. 


Ckroli,  August  30,  1866. 
Dbar  Sia:  Will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  French  and  English  gram- 
mar— the  best  method  you  have.  I  think  Ollendorf's  Js  most  in  use.  When 
I  come  to  Rome  I  w;ll  settle  with  you.  I  shall  be  in  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  If  you  should  have  the  time  to  reply  to  me,  please  give  me  all 
the  news  you  can.     By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  your  friend, 

JOHN  V/ATSON,  3d  Compagnie,  Veroh, 
Edward  T.  O^Connor,  Esq. 


About  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Surratt  came  to  Rome  under  the  name  of 
Watson.  In  Canada  he  procured  letter.s  from  some  priests  to  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Having  left  England  for  Rome,  he  got  letters  for  some  people  here, 
amongst  others  for  Rev.  Dr.  Neane,  rector  of  the  English  College.  Being  de- 
tained for  some  days  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  having  no  money  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses there,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Neane,  from  whom  he  received  fifty  (50)  francs. 

On  his  arrival  here  he  went  to  the  English  College,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time.     After  that  he  entered  the  Papal  service. 

Rome,  November  25, 


Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  66.] 

Agencv  and  Consulatk  General  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  November  27,  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  consequence  of  a  telegram  received, 
via  Constantinople,  from  Mr.  King,  United  States  miQister  at  Rome^  &ud  of 
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several  letters  received  from  Mr.  Wintbrop,  United  States  consul  at  Malta, 
(the  Mediterranean  wire  being,  unfortunately,  broken  between  Malta  and  this 
place,)  I  have  this  day  arrested  a  naan  calling  himself  Walters,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  zouave,  who  airived  at  Alexandria  on  the  23d  instant  in  the  steam- 
ship Tripoli,  from  Naples,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  John  Harrison  Surratt, 
one  of  the  conspirators  for  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 

The  telegram  and  some  of  the  letters  having  been  delayed  in  transmission,  I 
was  fortunate  in  finding  the  man  still  in  quarantine  among  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers, of  whom  there  is  no  list  whatever.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  him 
among  seventy-eight  of  these  by  his  zouave  uniform,  and  scarcely  less  easy  by 
his  almost  unmistakable  American  type  of  countenance.  I  said  at  once  to  him, 
"You  are  the  man  I  want;  you  are  an  American."  He  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  I  am." 
I  said,  "  You  doubtless  know  why  I  want  you.  What  is  your  name?"  He 
replied  promptly,  "Walters."  I  said,  "I  believe  your  true  name  is  Surratt," 
and  in  arresting  him  mentioned  my  official  position  as  United  States  consul 
general.  The  director  of  quarantine  speedily  arranged  a  sufficient  escort  of 
soldiers,  by  whom  the  prisoner  was  conducted  to  a  safe  place  within  the  quar- 
antine walls.  Although  the  walk  occupied  several  minutes,  the  prisoner,  close 
at  my  side,  made  no  remark  whatever,  displaying  neither  surprise  nor  irritation. 
Arrived  at  the  place  prepared,  I  gave  him  the  usual  magisterial  caution  that  he 
was  not  obliged  to  say  anything,  and  that  anything  he  said  would  be  at  once 
taken  down  in  writing.  He  said,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  want  nothing  but 
what  is  right."  He  declared  he  had  neither  passport,  nor  baggage,  nor  money 
except  .^ix  francs. 

His  companions  confirm  his  statements  in  thi?  respect.  They  say  he  came 
to  Naples  a  deserter  from  the  Papal  army  at  Rome.  I  find  that  he  has  no  pa- 
pers, and  no  clothes  but  those  he  is  wearing. 

The  appearance  of  the  prisoner  answers  very  well  the  description  given  of 
Surratt  by  the  witness  Weichrnann,  at  page  116  of  Pittman*s  Report,  officially 
sent  to  me  by  the  goi-ernment,  and  is  accurately  portrayed  in  the  likeness  of 
Surratt  u\  the  frontispiece  of  the  same  volume.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Winthrop 
speak  in  conlidnit  terms  of  the  identity  of  the  zouave  Walters  with  Surratt, 
and,  after  seeing  ilie  man,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it. 

According  to  thfi  well  established  public  law  of  this  place,  as  the  prisoner 
avowed  himself  an  American,  and  submitted,  without  objection,  to  arrest  by  me 
on  my  statement  that  I  acted  for  the  United  States,  and  especially  as  he  has 
no  paper  to  suggest  even  a  prima  facia  claim  for  belonging  to  any  other 
jurisdiction,  there  is  no  other  authority  which  can  rightfully  interfere  here  with 
his  present  custody;  and  I  have  good  reason  for  saving  that  no  attempt  at  in- 
terference will 'be  set  on  foot  by  any  authority,  whatever  pretensions  he  may 
make.  The  prisoner's  quarantine  will  expire  on  the  29th ;  he  will  then  be  re- 
ceived into  the  prison  of  the  local  government,  which  cordially  gives  me  every 
assistance. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  the  only  convenient  way  of  transferring  the 
prisoner  to  the  United  States  will  be  by  an  American  man-c»f-war,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  one  may  soon  come  here  to  receive  him. 

Although  the  arrest  was  finally  made  with  ease,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  ne- 
cessary precautions  to  avoid  possible  failure  caused  some  anxiety  to  the  con- 
sulate general,  and  that  I  received  valuable  and  faithful  assistance  from  my 
clerks,  Messrs.  Edwards,  Elias,  and  Charles  Chevrier. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  3'our  most  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HALE. 

Hon  William  H.  Sbward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Wintlirop  to  Mr,  F.  W,  Seward, 

No.  187.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  30,  1866. 
Sir:  In  my  official  despatches  Nos.  184,  185,  and  186,  1  .had  the  honor  to 
send  you  copies  of  all  correspondence  which  had  passed  through  the  consulate 
respecting  the  conspirator  Surratt  up  to  the  time  of  my  writing.  I  now  have 
only  to  forward  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have  since  written  to  the  American 
minister  at  Rome,  in  answer  to  the  telegram  he  sent  me  to  arrest  the  man 
"without  fail." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROr. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary/  of  State,  Washing  ton. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  November  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram,  which 
reached  me  at  J  to  4  p.  m.  on  Monday,  the  19th  of  November,  1866  The 
telegram  from  the  consul  at  Naples  came  to  my  hands  at  8  p  m  on  Sunday,  the 
previous  evening.  I  used  my  best  exertions  to  arrest  the  notorious  criminal 
Surratt,  but  the  local  government  did  not  accede  to  my  request,,  and  the  mur- 
derer went  on  to  Egypt  in  the  steamer  which  brought  him.  I  have  sent  correct 
copy  of  all  the  correspondence  to  the  honorable  Mr.  Seward  at  Washington, 
and  desired  him  to  give  it  the  attention  which  he  may  think  it  requires.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  authorities  here  is  most  unaccountable,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  will  call  for  a  direct  and  full 
explanation.  I  asked  in  the  name  of  the  American  government  that  Surratt 
might  be  landed  and  kept  under  proper  guard  until  I  could  send  him  for  trial  to 
the  United  States,  where  his  offence  was  committed.  Legal  quibbling  only  pre- 
vented my  request  from  being  granted;  whether  such  a  course  was  justifiable 
will  be  known  when  the  honorable  Mr.  Seward  shall  be  pleased  to  express  his 
opinion. 

Fortunately,  1  have  sent  to  the  consul  general  in  Egypt  all  the  information 
which  I  possessed,  and  he,  possessing  judicial  powers,  will  not  be  thwarted  in 
his  movements  as  I  have  been  here. 

When  the  telegraphic  cable  is  repaired,  or  the  mail  returns  from  Egypt,  I 
hope  and  expect  to  hear  from  the  Hon.  'Mr.  Hale  that  Surratt  is  arrested. 
There  was  a  man  on  board  the  Tripoli  dressed  as  a  zouave,  but  the  name  of 
Walters  or  Watson  was  unknown.  He  gave  the  name  of  John  Agostini,  hail- 
ing from  Canada,  and  in  my  mind  was  the  person  we  wanted.  A  murderer 
may  change  his  name  at  any  time,  and  the  authorities  should  therefore  have 
paid  more  attention  to  my  description  of  the  Roman  uniform  in  which  the  con- 
spirator was  clothed,  and  acted  upon  it.  By  so  doing,  they  would  not  have 
assumed  the  least  responsibility,  as  it  all  rested  on  me  by  the  official  note  1 
had  written.  This  is  my  opinion  of  the  subject,  and  it  has  been  very  freely 
expressed. 

Should  I  hear  anything  i:nportant  from  Egypt,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  again. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP, 

U,  S,  Consul. 

Hon.  RvFus  King, 

American  Minister,  Rome, 
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Mr.  Winthroj)  to  Mr,  F.   W.  Reward. 

No.  18S.]  Umted  States  Consulate, 

Mahay  December  1,  18C6. 
Sir  :  I  Lave  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  consul  general  in  Egypt  has 
informed  me  of  hia  having  arrested  the  conspirator  Surratt,  and  I  am  to  tele- 
graph to  the  admiral  on  this  station  to  send  a  ship-of-war  to  Egypt  to  receive 
him  on  board.  The  want  of  time  prevents  my  adding  more,  as  the  mail  is  now 
closing  for  Marseilles. 

Mr.  Hale  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  despatch  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward, 
and  it  is  the  latest  information  I  have. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WINTHROP. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Seward, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 


Mr.  King  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  70.]  Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Ro?ne,  December  2,  1866. 
Sir  :  Early  this  morning  I  received  a  despatch  in  French  fron)  our  consul 
general  at  Alexandria,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

*•  American  Minister,  Ro?ne : 

••  I  have  arretted  the  individual ;  he  is  in  prison.  Send  papers  if  you  have 
them, 

**  HALE,  American  Consul." 

As  this  despatch  was  dated  "Alexandria,  Nov.  27,  11.48  a.  m.,"  and  only 
reached  Rome  at  6.20  a.  m.  of  December  2,  it  must  have  been  sent  by  steamer 
to  Malta  or  Naples,  and  thence  by  telegraph  to  Rome.  There  being  at  present 
no  direct  telegraphic  communication  between  Rome  and  Alexandria,  and  as  the 
speediest  way  of  reacliing  Mr.  Hale,  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Winthrop,  at  Malta, 
advising  him  of  Surratt's  arrest,  and  requesting  him  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Hale 
to  keep  Surratt  in  safe  custody  till  'he  heard  from  me.  I  wrote,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Mr.  Hale,  giving  him  the  substance  of  the  instructions  I  had  thus  far 
received,  urging  the  importance  of  Surratt's  capture,  and  transmitting  a  photo- 
graph of  the  fugitive.  I  thought  it  well,  also,  to  advise  Mr.  Adams,  at  London, 
and  Mr.  Morris,  at  Constantinople,  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  wrote  to 
them  accordingly,  by  the  same  mail.  I  trust  that  in  all  these  measures  to  se- 
cure the  arrest  and  extradition  of  Surratt,  1  have  only  anticipated  the  wishes 
and  directions  of  the  State  Department. 

Desirous  of  sending  this  despatch  by  to-day  *s  mail,  1  must  reserve  for  a  future 
communication  some  remarks  upon  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  Rome. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RUFUS  KING. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State,  Sfc. 
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Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  6S.j  Agency  and  Consllatk  General 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America, 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  December  4, 1866. 
Sir  :  Oa  the  29th  ultimo  John  Han-ison  Sarratt  was  transferred,  under  a 
sufficient  guard,  from  the  quarantine  grounds  to  the  government  prison,  where 
he  remains  in  safe  confinement. 

He  maintains  his  demeanor  of  reticence. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HALE 
Hon. William  H.Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Extract  and  accompaniment.  ] 

Mr.  Dudley  to  Mr.  Seward. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  December  6,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  enclose  you,  marked  No.  1,  a  slip  from  the  Times  of  to-day,  upon  the 
arrest  of  John  Surratt,  one  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln,  and  the  extra- 
dition treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  DUDLEY. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


[Extract  from  Times.] 

December  ii,  1866. 
Events  have  just  occurred  which  will  revive  the  tragical^  story  of  President 
Lincoln's  death,  and  at  the  same  time  reopen  questions  connected  with  that 
most  embarrassing  subject — the  extradition  of  suspected  criminals.  Among 
the  persons  charged  with  complicity  in  the  assassination  wa^  an  American 
named  Surratt,  whose  mi)ther,  indeed,  actually  suffered  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law  for  her  share  in  the  crime.  Surratt  himself,  however,  effected  his  escape,  and 
was  lost  sight  of  for  some  time.  It  now  appears  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  he  enlisted  in  the  Papal  army,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Watson,  and  remained  in  that  service  undiscovered  till  midsummer  last.  At 
that  time  he  was  suddenly  recognized  by  a  countryman  also  serving  under  the 
Papal  colors,  who  presently  communicated  the  information  to  General  King, 
the  American  minister  at  Rome,  l^he  general,  it  seems,  did  not  venture  to  act 
in  the  matter  without  reference  to  his  government,  but  having  at  length  received 
directions  to  arrest  the  fugitive,  he  applied  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  for  the  requi- 
site authority.  The  cardinal  replied  that  his  Holiness  must  be  consulted  on 
such  a  question,  but  that  the  Pontitical  government  would  have  no  desire  to 
screen  a  murderer  from  juaiice.  A  day  or  tw'o  afterwards  his  eminence  gave 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Surratt,  who  was  actually  apprehended,  but  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  captors,  and  to  get  safe  across  the  frontier  into  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. On  thie,  General  King  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Florence,  and  after  somQ  delay  again  obLaincd  ai\  ot4vix  ^ox  ^^i^  "jjccx^^X^ 
n.  Ex.  Doc.  25 2 
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though  only  on  condition,  it  is  s^aid,  that  the  life  of  the  prisoner  should  be  spared. 
On  Sunday,  however,  the  18th  of  laet  month,  the  American  consul  at  Naples 
received  definite  instructions  by  telegraph  to  apprehend  the  fugitive,  but  it  was 
too  late,  Surratt  had  just  left  Naples  by  the  Tripoli,  a  Liverpool  steamer,  bound 
for  Malta  and  Alexandria.  Hereupon  the  telegi-aph  was  again  set  at  work,  and 
the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Malta  was  directed  to  apprehend 
Surratt  while  the  Tripoli  was  in  harbor.  Accordingly,  this  officer  applied  to 
the  Maltese  government  for  the  necessary  powers,  but  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  suggested  action.  Immediately  afterw^ards 
the  Tripoli  left  for  Alexandria,  and  there,  as  wc  are  now  apprised,  Surratt  has 
been  actually  seized  and  detained. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
any  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  our  authorities  at  Malta,  though  it  is  obvious  to 
conjecture  that  the  conditions  required  by  law  for  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  a 
fugitive  coidd  not  have  been  so  completely  satisfied  by  a  telegraphic  message 
as  to  justify  action  at  a  moment's  notice.  li\  however,  it  should  be  anywhere 
assumed  that  we,  either  through  negligence  or  indifference,  lost  an  opportunity 
of  doing  what  the  Egyptians  have  done,  the  conclusion  would  assuredly  be 
wrong.  The  law  of  extradition  is  full  of  difficulties  at  the  best,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  evidence  and  authority  required  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive 
would  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  im- 
puted. As  good  reason  must  be  shown  for  apprehending  a  murderer  as  for  ap- 
prehending a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  we  could  not  strain  the  law  in  Surratt'a 
case,  whatever  might  be  our  detestation  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  If  the 
man  has  met  in  Egypt  the  fate  which  he  escaped  in  Malta,  that  must  be  either 
because  the  Egyptian  authorities  required  less  proof  than  we  do,  or  because 
greater  proof  was  forthcoming.  Not  in  the  whole  of  this  kingdom  would  there 
have  been  any  party  found  to  sympathize  wnth  an  assassin. 

At  the  same  time  it  need  not  be  disguised  that  certain  subtle  questions  might 
possibly  have  been  raised  if  the  extradition  of  Surratt  had  come  in  regular  and 
formal  shape  before  our  government.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  actually  asked,  in 
the  recent  debates  upon  the  extradition  treaty  with  France,  whether  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln  was  or  was  not  a  •*  political"  crime — the  object  of  the  ques- 
tion being  to  represent  by  such  illustration  the  embarrassments  by  which  the 
proposed  convention  might  be  attended.  In  compacts  of  this  nature,  it  would  bo 
universally  admitted  that  murder  is  a  crime  unworthy  of  asylum,  and  yet  uni- 
versally required  that  political  refugees  should  be  sheltered.  What,  then,  waa 
to  be  done  with  a  political  murderer?  What  was  to  be  the  treatment  of  a  man 
whose  offence  was  murder,  but  whose  offending,  nevertheless,  was  in  its  origin 
and  circumstances  entirely  and  purely  political?  Nobody  would  deny  that  the 
motives  of  Booth  and  his  accomplices,  in  concerting  and  perpetrating  this  horri- 
ble crime,  were  political  exclusively.  The  assassination  was  an  incident  of  the 
great  rebellion,  plotted  and  committed  in  the  cause  of  the  confederate  insurgents, 
by  them  regarded  as  patriotic,  and  not  suggested  by  any  of  the  ordinary  incen- 
tives to  such  atrocious  deeds.  Was  the  crime,  therefore,  thus  originating,  a 
political  crime,  and,  as  such,  to  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  international 
protection?  We  answer  wnihout  hesitation  that  it  would  have  deserved  no  such 
shelter.  Political  offences  may  be  clothed  with  a  character  of  their  own,  and 
yet  it  is  certainly  not  every  offence  which  can  be  extenuated  by  a  political  mo- 
tive. There  are  things  which  are  not  to  be  done  in  any  cause,  and  murder  is 
one  of  them.  Assassins,  masked  as  patriots,  have  never  found  favor  in  this 
country.  With  us  murder  is  murder,  and  cannot  be  mitigated  by  any  explana- 
tory epithet.  We  hive  lately  been  discussing  and  analyzing  this  most  heinous 
of  crimes,  and  seem  actually  to  have  arrived  at  some  discriminations  in  the 
degrees  of  guilt  involved ;  but  we  have  never  recognized  such  a  definition  as 
/)oiiticai  murder.     We  have  always  acted,  too,  on  the  principle  that  a  murder 
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committed  witli  political  views  deserved  hanging  as  much  as  any  other  mm'der. 
For  instance,  the  Cato-street  conspiracy  was  concocted  with  political  motives^ 
but  the  conspirators  were  promptly  executed  ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  \yith 
all  our  leniency,  nothing  would  save  such  ruffians  from  the  gallows,  except, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  their  design?  were  not  actually  consummated  by  bloodshed. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  the  Fenians.  A  more  absurd  and  hopeless  plot  than 
theirs  was  never  conceived,  and  yet,  though  its  explosion  might  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  most  shocking  scenes,  the  conspirators  did  get  the  benefit  of  their 
political  character.  Even  in  Canada,  where  loss  of  life  actually  ensued  from  an 
outbreak,  the  criminals,  though  captured  and  sentenced,  will  probably  be  saved 
from  the  scaffold.  But  suppose  half  a  :lozen  Fenians  i»ad  deliberately  planned 
and  executed  a  murder  for  the  sake  of  promoting  their  cause,  would  there  be  any 
chance  of  their  escaping  the  gallows  '(  The  crime  might  be  designated  as  **  po- 
litical," but  would  the  Canadian  authorities  have  any  hesitation  in  dealing  with 
the  criminals,  or  would  any  party,  either  in  England  or  America,  intercede  for 
them?  Take,  again,  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Americans  themselves  in 
Uieir  civil  war.  They  have  drawn  the  line  between  what  may  and  what  may 
not  be  done  in  a  political  cause  without  the  utmost  distinctness.  They  have  not 
put  to  death  one  single  person  for  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion.  They  hung 
a  confederate  officer  who  was  convicted  of  horrible  and  murderous  misusage  of 
federal  prisoners;  and  they  executed  the  accomplices  of  Booth  in  the  murder  of 
the  President,  Mrs.  Surratt  included.  It  was  said  to  bo  the  first  time,  at  any 
rate  for  very  many  years,  that  a  white  woman  had  thus  suffered  death  in  the 
United  States,  but  justice  took  its  course,  and  nobody  accused  the  American 
government  of  violating  the  laws  of  modern  civilization.  These  laws  do,  in- 
deed, condemn  the  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences,  but  political  offences 
must  not  take  the  form  of  murder. 

The  questions  involved  in  any  law  of  extradition  are,  and,  we  fear,  always 
must  be,  both  numerous  and  perplexing ;  and  for  this  reason  :  that  the  contract- 
ing governments  have  to  consider  not  only  abstract  offences,  but  national  laws. 
It  would  be  easy  enough  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  particular  crimes 
to  be  exempted  from  the  right  of  asylum ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  imagine  that  the 
introduction  even  of  "political  "  definitions  could  give  much  trouble  to  practi- 
cal statesmen.  But  law  can  only  be  enforced  by  legal  procedure,  and  legal 
procedure  difiers  widely  in  different  countries.  The  Fiench  think  wa  are  tri- 
fling with  them  in  exacting  the  evidence  which  our  magistrates  require  before 
surrendering  a  fugitive  ;  and  at  this  minute  a  case  is  before  the  public  in  which 
it  is  made  a  grave  charge  against  the  Canadian  authorities  that  they  deprived 
an  offender  of  the  privileges  which  our  usages  might  have  been  held  to  give 
him.  But  as  regards  such  crimes  as  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Americans 
may  assure  themselves  that  no  party  of  Englishmen  would  wish  cither  to  palli- 
ate the  deed  or  shield  the  assassin.  Common  sense  and  natural  instinct  teach 
U8  what  to  feel  in  a  case  like  that ;  and  though  we,  like  all  other  free  nations, 
have  always  gloried  in  the  asylum  which  we  could  secure  to  fugitives,  we  should 
never  desire  to  extend  our  protection  to  the  perpetrators  of  crimes  w^hich  no  mo- 
tives could  excuse. 


Mr,  Averill  to  Mr,  Seward. 

United  States  Consulate  General,  B.  N.  A.  P., 

Montr caly  December  7,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegraphic  de- 
spatch of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  that  copies   of  Mr.  Potter's  despatches, 
Nob.  236  and  237,  and  also  of  his  telegram  of  the  23d  October,  ret^^e<it\v\^ J CiW 
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n.  Surratt,  be  furnished  you  without  delay,  and  in  compliance  with  that  re- 
quest to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  despatches  Nos.  236  and  237. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  telegram  of  which  a  copy  is  desired  in  this  con- 
sulate general,  but  I  am  informed  by  the  vice-consul  general  that  the  facts  it 
contained  are  all  included  in  despatch  No.  236. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  W.AVERILL, 
Unitrd  States  Consul  General,  B.  N.  A,  P. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Winfhrop  to  Mr,  F.  TV,  Seward, 

No.  189.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  December  7,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  beg  to  forward  the  enclosed  correspondence  which  has  recently  taken 
place  between  the  consul  general  in  Egypt  and  myself  respecting  the  prisoner 
Burratt,  as  it  contains  some  information  which  will  be  of  interest  for  the  de- 
partment to  know. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP,  ConsnI. 
Hon.  F.  W.  Sbwaud, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Consul  General  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Alexandfia,  Egypt,  November  21,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  consequence  of  your  letter  and  of  a  telegram  received  from  Mr. 
King,  United  States  minister  at  Rome,  I  have  this  day  arrested  the  man  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  zouave,  calling  himself  Walters,  who  came  hither  in  the 
steamer  Tripoli  from  Naples.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  identity  with 
John  Harrison  Surratt,  one  of  the  con^^pirators  for  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  is  a  deserter  from  the  Papal  army.  I 
refer  you  for  further  information  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  my  despatch  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  gratefully  accept  your  offer  to  telegraph  for  an  Amer- 
ican man-of-war  to  come  here  to  receive  the  prisoner. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HALE. 
William  Wintiirop,  Esq , 

U,  S,  Consul,  Malta. 


United  States  Consulale, 

Malta,  December  6,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication,  as 
also  copy  of  a  despatch  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  both  dated  November 
27,  which  reached  me  by  the  last  mail  from  Egypt,  on  December  1, 1806.  Learn- 
ing by  these  oflScial  documents  that  you  had  fortunately  succeeded  in  arresting 
Surratt,  I  immediately  sent  telegrams  containing  this  important  information  to 
the  American  minister  in  London,  and  to  the  consuls  at  Mahon  and  Gibraltar. 
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I  have  since  written  ofEciallj  on  the  subject  to  the  United  States  consuls  in 
Naples,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Spezzia,  as  also  to  the  minister  in  Rome. 

I  do  not  know  where  Admiral  Goldsborough  is  at  the  present  time,  but  I 
think,  from  the  various  official  measures  I  have  adopted,  that  the  admiral  will 
soon  hear  from  me  asking  for  a  ship-of-war  to  be  immediately  sent  to  Alexandria, 
as  you  have  requested,  and  to  stop  here  for  information,  when  on  her  way  to 
Egypt. 

The  passenger  on  board  the  steamer  Tripoli  dressed  as  a  zouave  declared 
himself  an  American.  I  cannot  understand  by  what  lawful  right  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  foreign  power  in  Egypt,  or  the  Egyptian  government,  could 
claim  him,  if  even  so  disposed.  Had  he  been  arrested  here,  there  might  have 
been  a  temporary  detention,  for  Surratt  called  himself  a  Canadian  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  you.  Being  fully  satisfied,  as  my  previous  correspondence 
will  show,  that  the  person  you  now  hold  in  aiTCst  is  John  Harrison  Surratt,  I 
earnestly  hope  you  will  keep  him  safely  under  guard  until  the  ship-of-war 
arrives  to  receive  him,  which  you  may  shortly  expect.  You  mention  that  the 
individual  when  arrested  displayed  "  neither  surprise  nor  irritation,"  which  I 
think  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Having  been  examined  at  this  island  on 
board  of  the  Tripoli,  when  giving  the  name  of  John  Agostine,  and  stating  he 
w^as  from  Canada,  he  saw  very  clearly  that  something  was  wrong,  and  in  my 
opinion  prepared  himself  to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  arise  on  his  arri- 
val in  Egypt ;  hence  his  coolness. 

In  continuation  I  would  beg  to  inform  you  that  on  Sunday,  December  2, 
1866,  at  four  p.  m.,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  American  minister  at  Rome, 
written  in  Florence,  which  may  be  thus  literally  translated : 

"  Surratt  arrested  in  Egypt,  A.  Hale  to  guard  him  until  my  letters.'* 

"  RUFUS  KING." 

This  doubtless  means  until  you  hear  from  him.  At  nine  a.  ra.  on  Wednes- 
day, December  5,  1S66,  I  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  American 
minister  in  London  : 

"The  government  will  bring  Surratt  home  by  ship-of-war." 

"  C.  F.  ADAMS." 
From  the  information  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  there  has  been  some  tele- 
graphic communication  between  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  at  Washing- 
ton and  the  American  minister  in  London  with  reference  to  Surratt,  of  which 
I  may  hear  more  certainly  when  the  mail  from  England  arrives.  It  remains 
only  for  me  to  add  at  the  moment,  that  whenever  1  receive  any  further  infor- 
mation it  will  be  transmitted  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  WINTHROP. 

United  States  Consul. 
Hon.  Chas.  Halb, 

American  Consul  General^  Alexandria. 


Mr.  Hale  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  70.J  AoE\cv  AND  Consulate  General 

OF  THE  United  States  of  America, 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  December  8,  1866. 
Sir  :  Your  telegram  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  27th  ultimo  was  received  last 
evening,  the  circuit  of  twelve  thousand  miles  having  been  completed  in  ten  days, 
notwithstanding  the  break  in  the  wire  between  this  place  and  Malta,  vfUv^ili  x^- 
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quired  my  message  to  go  thither  by  steamer,  and  delayed  the  prompt  transmis- 
sion thence  of  yours.     The  break  was  repaired  yesterday. 

Surratt  remains  in  safe  custody,  and  subject  to  no  jurisdiction  other  than  that 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  HALE. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  King. 

No.  52.]  Dkpartment  op  State,  Washlxgton,  D.  C, 

Decanher  15,  1806. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  of  the  26th  of  November,  No.  68,  which  relates  to  the 
case  of  John  H.  Surratt,  has  been  received.  I  commend  and  thank  you  for 
the  useful  and  very  interesting  details  concerning  the  ways  of  that  offender 
which  you  have  given  me.  Among  the  papers  which  accompany  the  despatch 
is  a  memorandum  which  is  inscribed  •*  A  copy,"  and  the  toxt  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  Rome,  Noremher  25,  186(i. 

•'About  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Surratt  came  to  Rome,  under  the  name  o^ 
Watson.  In  Canada  he  procured  letters  from  some  priest  to  frionds  in  England- 
Having  left  England  for  Rome,  he  got  letters  for  some  people  here,  amongst 
others  for  Rev.  Ur.  Neaiie,  rector  of  tlie  English  college.  *  Being  detained  for 
some  days  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  having  no  money  to  pay  his  expenses  there, 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Neane,  from  whom  he  received  fifty  (50)  francs. 

*'  On  his  arrival  here  ho  w^ent  to  the  English  colleg(%  where  he  lived  for  3oino 
time.     After  that  he  entered  the  Papal  service." 

The  paper  bears  no  signature.  The  only  information  you  give  me  from 
which  to  determine  its  authenticity  is  that  you  have  received  it  from  good  au- 
thority. 1  do  not  know  that  the  statement  thus  recited  would  in  any  case 
have  any  value.  Certainly,  unauthenlicated,  it  can  be  of  no  use,  other  t'lan 
to  awaken  curiosity.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  ;aven  the  autliority  to  which 
you  allude.  I  am  aware  that  the  person  who  imparted  the  information  to  you 
may  probably  have  given  it  to  you  as  confidential,  and  that  he  might  even  have 
declined  to  givo  it  to  you  at  all  if  you  had  not  agK^ed  to  receive  it  under  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy.  Such  an  injunction  neither  you  nor  1  have  in  any  case  a 
right  to  accept.  We  are  agents  of  the  President,  in  whom  the  whole  executive 
power  of  the  United  States  is  vested.  Clearly  tlu^  information  contained  in  the 
paper  was  designed  for  him,  and  not  for  yourself  or  for  me  personally.  No  one 
can  rightfully  claim  to  impose  upon  us  an  injunction  to  conceal  from  the  Presi- 
dent facts  which  concern  the  public  safety  and  welfare.  I  have  acted  upon  the 
principle  which  I  thus  inculcate  throughout  all  the  excitements  of  a  civil  war. 
Better  to  reject  all  information  whatever  than  to  receive  it  with  limitations  in- 
consistent with  official  duty.  What  I  have  written  is  not  to  be  taken,  however, 
as  conveying  censure  for  the  past,  but  rather  as  an  instruction  for  the  future. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  n.  SEWARD. 

To  Mr.  KiNfj. 
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Mr,  King  to  Mr.  Sircar  J, 
fExtiac!.] 

No.  72.]  Legation  uf  thr  Umtkd  Statks, 

Rome  J  Decnnher  17,  1S6G. 

Sib  :  I  hasten  to  ackcowlcdge  ibe  receipt  of  despatches  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  ai^ 
47,  from  the  State  Department,  in  reply  to  mine,  Nos.  G.^  and  GG,  of  November 
2  and  10,  relative  to  the  afTair  of  John  H.  Snrratt.  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  steps  Avhich  I  felt  called  upon  to  take  in  the  matter  have  met  tl:e  approval 
of  the  depirtmeut.  It  will  give  me  great  ple^isure  to  convey  to  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  the  assurance  of  the  President*!*  sincere  satislaction  with  the  prompt  and 
friendly  action  of  the  Papal  government. 

As  anticipated  in  my  last,  the  United  States  corvette  Swatara,  Captain  JcfTera, 
arrived  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  Wednesday  last,  12th  instant,  and  was  followed 
next  day  by  the  Frolic,  Captain  Upshur.  The  latter  brought  despatches  from 
the  admiral,  directing  the  Swatara  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Malta,  She  sailed 
accordingly  at  noon  next  day.  At  Malta,  no  doubt  Captain  Jeffers  w'll  receive 
further  instructions  from  Admiral  Goldsborough,  who  must  be  in  that  neighbor- 
hood.    The  Frolic  remains  at  Civiia  Vecchia  awaiting  orders. 

•  ••••*•• 

St.  Marie,  who  first  informed  me  of  Surratt  being  in  the  corps  of  zouaves, 
lias  been  discharged  from  the  Papal  service  at  my  request.  I  have  paid  him  the 
sum  specified  in  the  despatch  from  the  State  Department  of  October  16.  Threats 
had  been  made  against  him  by  some  of  his  old  comrades,  and  thinking  that  his 
life  was  not  altogether  safe,  and  that  he  might  be  wanted  in  Alexandria  as  a 
witness  to  identify  Surratt,  I  put  him  in  charge  of  Captain  Jeffers,  and  he 
sailed  in  the  Swatara  on  Friday  last.  His  gieat  desire  seems  to  be  to  return  to 
America  and  aid  in  bringing  Surratt  to  justice.  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  good  faith  or  question  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RUFUS  KING. 
Hon.  William  H.  Sewabd, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Time — S  p.  m. 


Mr,  Hah  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Telegram.] 


Offick  United  States  Military  Telegraph, 

Telegram  received  at  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  29,  1866. 
From  cable—  24,  1866. 

To  Seward: 

I  delivered  Surratt  board  corvette  Swatara  twenty-first  (2l8t)  December.     No 
trouble. 

HALE,  Alexandria. 


39th  Congress,  )       HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Se**ion.       f  \    No.  26. 


SUEVEY  OF  EOCK  AND  ILLINOIS  RIVEES. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY   OF   WAR, 


IN   ANSWER    TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  January  3,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
the  surveys  of  the  Rock  and  Illinois  rivers. 


January  8,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  7,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  January  3, 
1867,  respecting  the  surveys  of  the  Rock  and  Illinois  rivers,  ordered  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neer's report  of  January  7,  1867,  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  January  7,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  respectfully  return  herewith  the  resolution  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  3d  instant,  calling  for  information  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  surveys  of  the  Rock  and  Illinois  rivers,  &c.,  and  the  names  of  the  officers  to 
whom  said  surveys  have  been  intrusted,  and  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  surveys 
in  question  were  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Brevet  Major  General  J.  H.  Wilson, 
United  States  army,  late  captain  of  engineers,  now  lieutenant  colonel  of  thirty-fifth 
United  States  infantry,  who  reports  that  the  field-notes  of  the  surveys  under 
his  charge  have  been  completed,  and  that  his  preliminary  reports  and  recom- 
mendations will  be  submitted  by  the  15th  of  January,  but  it  will  require  two  or 
three  months  longer  to  work  up  the  maps  and  plans  in  detail. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  BtigiuceTs. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


39th  C0NORB8S, )       HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
2dSe**ion.       (  )    No.  27. 


PURCHASES  BY  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


TRANSMITTING 


In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  April  21,  1808,  and  March  3,  1809,  statements 
of  purchases  made  hy  the  Ordnance  office,  during  the  year  ending  Decemher 
31, 18C6. 


January  8,  1867. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  4,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  21st  April,  1808, 
and  3d  March,  1809,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  statements  by  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  showing  the  orders  given  and  purchases  made  by  the  Ord- 
nance office  during  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1866. 
Very  respectfuDy,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PURCHASES  BY  THE  OKDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 


STATEMENT 

OF 

PURCHASES  MADE  BY  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE, 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

DURING  THE  TEAR  1866. 
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PURCHASES  BY  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Statement  of  purehaees  made  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  under  the  direc 


From  whom  purchased. 

Part  1— Class  6. 

Date. 

Namei. 

Residenoe. 

Remington  carbine, 
calibre  50. 

Spencer  carbine, 
calibre  50. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

1866. 
Jan.       5 

Spencer  Rifle  Company 

Cases 

Boston 

1,000 

$25,595  00 
337  50 

g 

E.  Remington  Sc  Sons 

£.  Remington  &.  Sons 

Coses 

Ilion 

lUon 

g 

B.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

lUon 

1,007 

$23, 161  00 
344  00 

23,000  00 
337  00 

23,000  00 
337  00 

24 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Coses 

lUon 

1,000 

Fob.       3 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

Illon 

1,000 

5 

E.  Remington  St.  Sons 

E.  Remington  &.  Sons 

Cases 

Illon 

lUon . 

23 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

iiion 

1,000 

23,000  00 
337  00 

26 

E.  Remington  8l  Sons 

E.  Remington  &,  Sons 

Cases 

nion 

Ilion 

March    7 

E.  Remington  &.  Sons 

Cases 

iion 

1,000 

23,000  00 
337  00 

19 

Herman  Boker  &  Co 

Cases 

New  York 

23 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

•      Cases 

nion 

1,000 

23,000  00 
337  00 

24 

E.  Remington  &.  Sons 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

Hion 

Illon 

April     6 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

Ilion 

.  1,000 

23,000  00 
337  00 

23.023  00 
337  00 

22,816  00 
337  00 

May     10 

E.  Remington  &  Sons 

Cases 

nion 

1,001 

28 

KRemington  A  Sons 

Cases 

Ilion 

992 

31 

E.  O.  Lamson  &  Co 

Windsor 

Total 

9,000 

210, 040  00 

1,000 

25,932  50 

PURCHASES    BY    THE    ORDNANCE    DEPARTMENT. 
tion  of  the  Seereiary  of  fVar,  during  the  year  1866,  5fc. — Continued. 
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Part  l— Class  6. 

Deliyered. 

Ball't  carbine, 
calibre  50. 

Springfield  rifle  muu- 
Icet,  caUbre  58. 

Light  cavalry 
Habres. 

Date. 

Place. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount. 

Jan.     1, 1866 

BoBion 

$25,932  50 

700 
300 

$12,600  00 

4,500  00 

369  75 

Dec  29,1865 

Ilion 

17,469  75 

Jan.     5, 1866 

Ilion 

23,505  00 

Jan.  80,1866 

Illon 

23,337  00 

Feb.     1,1866 

Ilion 

23,337  00 

600 
400 

io.eoo  66 

6,000  00 
369  75 

Jan.   31,1866 

Ilion 

17, 169  75 



Feb.  19,1866 

lUon 

23,337  00 

600 
400 

10,800  00 

6,  (XK)  00 

369  75 

Feb.  23,1866 

Ilion 

17, 169  75 

Mar.    5,1866 

Ilion 

23,337  00 

400 

$2,100  00 
16  00 

Mar.  12,1866 

New  York.... 

2,116  00 

Mar.  21,1866 

nion 

23,337  00 

639 
361 

11,502  00 

5,415  00 

369  75 

Mar.  24,1866 

Illon 

17,286  75 

April   6,1866 

IHon 

23,337  00 

April  27, 1866 

Ilion 

23,360  00 

May  24,1866 

Hlon 

23,153  00 

1,002 

$25,050  00 
337  00 

May  14,1866 

Windsor 

25,387  00 

1,002 

25,387  00 

4,000 

69.096  00 

400 

2, 116  00 

332,571  50 

16 
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Mldaetown 

NewYorkI  mil  I 
NewYorklllllll 
NewYorkI  mil  I 
NewYorkI  mm 
NewYorklllim 
MiddletownVIIII 

Mlddletown 

South  Coventry. . 

'  Middle  town  .  1 1 1 1 

Mlddletown 

NewYorklllim 

NewYorklllim 

NewYirklllllll 

New  York 

NewYorklllim 
New  York 

» 

Sage  Ammunition  Co 

Cases 

Pltch,VanVechten&Co. 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 

Cases 

Sage  Ammnnition  Co 

Cases 

Sage  Ammnnition  Co 

Cases 

Crittenden  ATibbaUs.... 

uases 

Sage  Ammnnition  Co 

Cases 

Sage  Ammnnition  Co 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 

Cases 

Jacob  Goldmark 
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Fitch,  Van  Voohten  &. Co. 

Cases 

Pitch,  Van  Vechten  A  Co 

Cases 

Hasard  Powder  Co 
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PURCHASES  BY  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 
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4, 367  47 
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10,918  68 
2,  413  50 
13,  102  41 
10, 918  68 
12, 010  55 
10,  918  68 
2,025  00 
10,918  68 

13, 102  41 

15,286  15 

12.381  79 
300  00 

2,380  23 

2,045  25 
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PURCHASES  BY  THE  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 


Summary  statement  of  purchases  by  the  Ordnance  department  for  the  year  ending  December 

31*,  1866. 


CLASS  ONE. 

31  3-1dc1i  wrought-iron  gtins 

10  4.5-iiicli  siege  guns 

371  lO-inch  Rodman  gum 

2  13-iiich  Rodman  ganH 

78  15-inch  Rodman  gung 

2  30-pound  Parrott  guns 

10  300-pound  Parrott  guns 


CLASS  FOUR. 

16,491  10incli»hot 

392  15inch«hot 

3,419  10-lnch  sheila 

4,099  15-inch  sheila 

15  20-inch  shellB 

16  Eureko  Hhella 


9, 000  Remington  carbines 
1, 000  8pencer  carbines  . . . 

1,002  Ball's  carbines , 

4, 000  Springfield  rifles. . . . 
400  light  cavalry  sabres 


CLASS  EIGHT. 

10, 648, 412  Spencer  cartridges,  (calibre  50) . . . 
1, 060, 000  Remington  cartridges,  (calibre  44) 

301. 000  rifle  cartridges,  (calibre  58) 

6, 000  pounds  rifle  powder 

1 ,  OCX)  pounds  cannon  powder 

7, 700  pounds  miscellaneous  powder 

130  ftizes  


CLASS  TEN. 

Spare  parts  of  small- arms 

1, 000  leather  scabbards 

2  breech  eights 

2  elevating  screws 

1 ,  006  chassis  rails  for  carriag'es 

2, 400  shoes  and  caps  for  carriiigcs  .... 


$13, 950  00 
4,808  75 
i        621,796  06 
11, 800  00 
1        517,289  79 
1            1,118  50 
1          49.490  00 

112.621  43 

12, 447  75 

21,521  50 

83,098  88 

954  22 

1                 38  50 

210,040  00 
25, 932  50 
25,387  00 
69, 096  00 
2.116  00 

222.028  25 
16,297  50 
6. 095  25 
2, 040  00 
300  00 
2H13  50 
79  40 

23,  748  49 

1,510  00 

8  50 

70  00 

76, 456  00 

11,766  27 

MATKHIALS.  j 

406,400  pounds  saltpetre ;  119,790  81 

14  iron  beams 1, 328  60 

59,837  feetof  lumber 3.812  04 

347  gallonsofoil 1,006  30 

2,423  powder  bags 1,514  37 

•    Packing  powder '  :{52  95 

1  wooden  platform j  300  50 

Total 


$1,220,253  10 


230,682  28 


249,253  90 


113,559  26 


128,  la's  57 


2,274,425  61 


Ordna.nce  Offick,  fVar  Department,  January'2,  1867. 


A.  B.  DYER. 

Brevet  Major  Gincral,  Chuf  of  Ordnance. 


39th  Conorbss,  )       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc 
2d  SesrioH.       )  (    No.  28. 


CONTRACTS  BY  THE  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETAEY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSBinTINO, 

In  compliance  tcith  the  acU  of  April  21,  1808,  and  July  17,  1862,  a  statement 
ofcontrajcts  made  hy  the  Quartermaster  General  from  July  1, 1866,  to  Decern^ 
ber  31,  1866. 


January  8,  1867. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Wtuhington  City,  January  7,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  April  21,  1808,  and 
of  July  17,  1862, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
era's statement  of  contracts  made  by  his  department  from  July  1, 1866,  till  De« 
cember  31,  1866. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Htusc  of  Representatives. 
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39th  Congress,  \       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       J  (   No.  29. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TBANSMITTISO 


A  REPORT  UPON  THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  THE 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  WEST  OF  THE 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE. 
1867. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRANSMITTING 


A  report  upon  the  mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territory  s  west  of  the 

Rocky  Mountains. 


January  8,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mines  tind  Mininp^  hikI  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  DEFARTAreNT,  January  8,  18G7. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  preliminary  report  upon  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  by  Mr.  J. 
Boss  Browne,  who  was  appointed  special  commissioner  under  a  provision  of  the 
appropriation  act  of  July  28,  1866,  authorizing  the  collection  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  "  reliable  statistical  information  concerning  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  western  States  and  Territories." 

An  introductory  communication  from  Mr.  Browne  is  also  enclosed,  which  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  report,  with  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry  into  the  situation  and  prospects  of  gold  and  silver 
mining  in  the  United  States. 

The  commissioner  has  evidently  availed  himself  of  the  best  experience  of  the 
State  of  California,  especially  in  the  department  of  geological  and  mineralogical 
observation ;  and  the  present  compilation  of  its  results  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  public  information. 

If  Congress  shall  make  the  necessary  appropriatiun  for  this  object,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  secure  a  similar  body  of  scientific  and  statistical 
information  in  regard  to  the  mining  districts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and 
Montana.  A  report  upon  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  those  Territories, 
and  in  the  Vermillion  and  Alleghany  districts  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Taylor,  will  be  forwarded  from  this  department  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  an  early  day. 

I  am,  very  truly,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represintativcs. 


LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 


Treasury  Department,  August  2, 1866. 
Sir  :  In  entering  upon  your  duties  as  special  commissioner  to  collect  mining 
statisticii  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  you  should  clearly  understand  the  objects  designed  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  department  and  by  Congress. 

The  absence  of  reliable  statistics  in  any  department  of  the  government  on  the 
subject  of  mines  and  mining  in  our  new  mineral  regions,  and  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  it,  induced  Congress  at  its  last  session  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  collection  of  information  of  all  kinds  tending  to 
show  the  extent  and  character  of  our  mineral  resources  in  the  far  west. 

The  special  points  of  inquiry  to  which  your  attention  will  necessarily  be 
directed  are  so  varied  and  embrace  so  large  a  scope  of  country,  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  practicable  for  you  to  report  upon  them  in  full  by  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

I  entertain  the  hope,  however,  that  you  will  be  enabled  by  that  time  to 
collect  sufficient  data  to  furnish,  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  report,  the  basis  of 
a  plan  of  operations  by  which  we  can  in  future  procure  information  of  a  more 
detailed  and  comprehensive  character. 

The  success  of  your  visit  to  the  mineral  regions,  in  carrying  out  the  objects 
contemplated,  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of 
your  own  judgment,  and  upon  your  long  practical  acquaintance  with  the  coun- 
try, your  thorough  experience  of  mining  operations,  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  procuring  reliable  information. 

The  department  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  give  you  detailed  instruc- 
tions upon  every  point  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  your  investigations.  It 
desires  to  impress  upon  you  in  general  terms  a  few  important  considerations  for 
your  guidance,  leaving  the  rest  to  your  own  judgment  and  sense  of  duty. 

1.  All  statistics  should  be  obtained  from  such  sources  as  can  be  relied  upon. 
Their  value  will  depend  upon  their  accuracy  and  authenticity.  All  statements 
not  based  upon  actual  data  should  be  free  from  prejudice  or  exaggeration. 

2.  In  your  preliminary  report,  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  origin  of  gold 
and  silver  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  a 
statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  as  tending  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  and  civilization. 

3.  The  geological  formation  of  the  great  mineral  belts  and  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  placer  diggings  and  quartz  ledges  should  be  given  in  a  concise 
form. 

4.  The  different  systems  of  mining  in  operation  since  1848,  showing  the 
machinery  used,  the  various  processes  of  reducing  the  ores,  the  percentage  of 
waste,  and  the  net  profits. 

5.  The  population  engaged  in  mining,  exclusively  and  in  part ;  the  capital 
and  labor  employed ;  the  value  of  improvements  ;  the  number  of  mills  and 
steam-engines  in  operation ;  the  yield  of  the  mines  worked  ;  the  average  of 
dividends  and  average  of  losses,  in  all  the  operations  of  mining. 

6.  The  proportion  of  argicultural  and  mineral  lands  in  each  district;  the 
quantity  of  wood  land,  facilities  for  obtaining  fuel ;  number  and  extent  of  streams 
and  water  privileges. 

7.  Salt  beds,  deposits  of  soda  and  borax,  and  all  other  valuable  mineral 
deposits. 

8.  The  altitude,  character  of  the  climate,  mode  and  cost  of  living ;  cost  of 
all  kinds  of  material ;  cost  of  labor,  &c. 

9.  The  population  of  the  various  mining  towns  ;  the  number  of  banks  and 
banking  institutions  in  them;  the  modes  of  assaying,  melting  and  refining 
bullion ;  the  charges  upon  the  same  for  transportation  and  insurance. 

10.  Facilities  in  the  way  of  communication  ;  postal  and  telegraphic  lines ; 
stage  routes  in  operation  ;  cost  of  travel ;  probable  benefits  likely  to  result  from 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  and  its  proposed  branches. 

11.  The  necessity  for  assay  offices  and  public  depositories ;  what  financial 
facilities  may  tend  to  develop  the  country  and  enhance  its  products. 
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12.  Copies  of  all  local  mining  laws  and  customs  now  regulating  the  holding 
and  working  of  claims. 

lo.  The  number  of  ledges  opened  and  the  number  claimed  ;  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  its  adaptation  to  the  support  of  a  large  population. 

Upon  all  these  points  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  possess  reliable 
information.  Whatever  tends  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  our  new  States 
ancl  Territories  must  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country. 

I  am  extremely  solicitous  that  the  information  collected  should  be  ample  and 
authentic. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  such  a  report  as  will  be  of  great 
public  ulility,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  interests  of  the  miners  to  whose 
industry  and  energy  so  much  is  due, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
J.  Ross  Brown  B,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


LETTER 

FROM 

J,  ROSS  BROWNE. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MINING  STATISTIC^, 

TO   THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


San  Francisco,  California, 

Novcmbery  24,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  send  you  by  last  steamer  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  apprupriated  ten  thousand  dollars  **  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  collect  reliable  statistical  information  concerning 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  western  States  and  Territories,*'  &c.  Under  a 
letter  of  appointment,  dated  August  2,  18GG,  and  in  accordance  with  detailed 
instructions  of  same  date,  I  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
me,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  September  3,  ultimo. 

The  views  of  the  department,  as  to  the  impracticability  of  reporting  in  detail 
by  the  next  session  of  Congress,  were  fully  realized  when  I  came  to  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the  immense  scope  of  country  over  which  the 
inquiry  extended. 

You  were  pleased  to  express  the  hope,  however,  that  I  would  be  enabled  to 
collect  by  the  meeting  of  Congress  "  sufficient  data  to  furnish,  in  the  form  of  a 
preliminary  report,  the  basis  of  a  plan  of  operations*'  by  which  information  of 
a  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  character  could  be  procured  in  future. 

To  obtain  any  geological  or  statistical  data  whatever,  within  the  brief  space 
of  two  months,  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  mineral  re- 
gions prior  to  the  transmission  of  my  report.  The  experience  of  Mr.  William 
Ashburner  and  of  Mr.  A.  Remond,  members  of  the  State  geological  survey,  sat- 
isfied me  that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  examine  the  mines  of  a  sin- 
gle district,  much  less  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains, within  that  time.  Mr.  Ashburner  spent  eight  months  in  procuring  data 
for  a  single  table,  showing  the  operations  of  the  principal  quartz  mills  in  Mari- 
poea,  Tuolumne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Plumas,  Sierra,  and  Nevada 
counties.  Mr.  Remond  spent  three  months  in  visiting  the  principal  mines  and 
mills  in  that  part  of  Mariposa  and  Tuolumne  counties  lying  between  the  Mer- 
ced and  Stanislaus  rivers  ;  and  three  months  more  in  preparing  tables  showing 
the  results  of  his  observations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  had  already  visited 
nearly  every  mining  district  within  the  range  of  my  instructions,  and  was  famil- 
iar with  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the  general  condition  of  the  mining 
interest,  I  deemed  it  best  to  avail  myself  of  such  reliable  sources  of  information 
as  were  immediately  accessible.  San  Francisco  being  the  central  point  of  trade 
and  commerce  for  the  Pacific  coast,  afforded  facilities  in  the  way  of  statistical 
data  and  scientific  aid  which  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  From  this  point 
nearly  all  the  capital  radiates ;  here  the  records  of  all  mining  enterprises  are 
kept ;  and  here  centre  the  products  of  the  mines. 
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The  report  to  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  many  years  of  careful  and  laborious  research.  It  is  compiled  from  origi- 
nal data  furnished  by  the  most  intelligent  statisticians  and  experts  known  on 
this  coast,  as  well  as  from  notes  made  by  myself  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  many  respects  this  report  is  imperfect.  No  reliable  system  has  hitherto 
existed  for  the  collection  of  mining  statistics,  such  as  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope have  long  since  deemed  it  expedient  to  establish.  The  existing  system  in 
the  British  colonies  of  Australia  and  North  America,  though  not  adapted  to  our 
mineral  regions,  or  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  people,  is  both  thorough 
and  comprehensive.  Surveyors  and  registrars  are  appointed  for  each  district ; 
and  all  mining  operations  are  carried  on  under  their  inspection.  Monthly  and 
quarterly  reports  are  made  by  them,  under  the  direction  of  a  supervising  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  data  thus  furnished  for  publica- 
tion. These  reports  show  the  actual  condition  of  every  branch  of  mining  in- 
dustry from  month  to  month  and  quarter  to  quarter,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year  a  complete  history  is  given  of  the  progress  of  development  and  the 
profits  and  losses  of  mining.  A  permanent  system  like  this,  established  upon  a 
somewhat  different  basis,  is  greatly  needed  in  our  country. 

One  of  the  difficulties  already  experienced  in  the  collection  of  mining  statistics 
on  this  coast  is  the  disinclination  of  parties  interested  to  expose  the  secrets  of 
their  business.  Either  the  business  is  not  remunerative  and  they  desire  to  en- 
courage further  investments  by  false  representations,  or  by  withholding  the  truth ; 
or,  if  unusually  successful,  they  may  consider  it  to  their  interest,  in  view  of  fur- 
ther purchases,  arrangements,  or  contracts,  to  avoid  giving  publicity  to  the  facts. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  fair  and  truthful  state- 
ments, in  the  encouragement  of  immigration,  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  labor, 
the  promotion  of  confidence  in  mining  enterprises,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
more  uniform  system  of  laws,  will  soon  become  apparent.  Indeed,  the  difficulty 
to  which  I  refer  is  not  so  general,  even  now,  as  might  be  supposed.  I  have  found 
mining  companies,  doing  a  steady  and  reliable  business,  nearly  always  disposed 
to  furnish  the  desired  information.  The  cases  of  refusal  are  exceptional,  and 
there  is  usually  a  cause  for  it,  well  understood  by  persons  familiar  with  mining 
enterprises. 

Another  difficulty,  which,  however,  will  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent  here- 
after, has  been  the  conflicting  character  of  statements  made  by  different  parties. 
In  many  instances  where  the  sources  of  information  are  equally  reliable,  but 
where  conflicting  influences  prevail,  it  is  almost  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of 
any  great  length  of  time,  to  get  at  the  exact  truth.  Even  facts,  seen  from 
different  stand-points,  appear  differently  to  the  most  conscientious  persons.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  proofs  on  either  side  are  not  positive,  I  have  pre- 
ferred— sometimes  at  the  expense  of  prolixity — to  give  the  different  statements, 
especially  where  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  testimony  as  to  the  main  facts. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast 
is  variously  estimated  by  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  men.  Mr.  Ash- 
burner's  estimates  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  usually  accepted  by  the  public, 
but  I  believe  they  are  well-considered.  Gold  and  silver  are  so  generally  blended 
together  under  the  head  of  "bullion,"  that  none  of  the  express  companies  or 
bankers  have  hitherto  kept  separate  records  of  the  products  of  each.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  obtain  correct  returns  on  this  point,  unless  the  numerous 
assay  offices  and  the  authorities  at  the  branch  mint  could  furnish  details  of  the 
quantity  obtained  by  parting,  or  by  estimating  the  bullion  passing  through  their 
establishments — the  two  metals  are  so  universally  alloyed  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Swain,  superintendent  of  the  branch  mint  at  San  Francisco,  a  gentleman 
possessing  both  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject. 
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estimates  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  for  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  and 
Washington  Territory,  as  follows  : 

In  1861 S43,  391,  000 

Ih  1862 49,  570,  000 

In  1863 52,  500,  000 

In  1864 63,450,000 

In  1805 70,  000,  000 

Well-informed  parties  estimate  the  product  for  1866  as  follows : 

California $25,  000,  000 

Montana 18,000,000 

Idaho 17,  000,  000 

Colorado 17,  000,  000 

Nevada 16,000,000 

Oregon 8,  000,  000 

Other  sources 5,  000,  000 


Total 106,  000,  000 


Great  differences  of  opinion,  however,  exist  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  esti- 
mate. To  some  it  appears  exaggerated,  while  others  pronounce  it  far  below 
the  actual  yield.  The  imperfect  returns  received  for  the  last  nine  months  would 
Beem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  estimate.  For  in- 
stance, the  product  of  Oregon  is  assumed  to  be  $8,000,000.  Statistical  tables, 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  show  a  probable  yield  for  that  State  of 
$20,000,000.  In  1865  the  generally  accepted  estimate  for  Oregon  was  $19,000,000, 
though  that  was  probably  above  the  actual  product.  There  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  result  this  year  will  be  considerably  above  that  of  the  last 
year.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  like  manner,  the  capital  in  circulation  in  California,  and  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  business  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  It  is  believed  that  $10,000,000  is  annually 
shipped  up  to  the  mines  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  mining  ;  but  there  is 
no  record  of  the  return  of  this  amount  in  the  form  of  a  circulating  medium. 

Assuming  the  estimate  of  the  product  of  bullion,  as  above  given,  to  be  ap- 
proximately correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific 
slope  produce  annually  upwards  of  $100,000,000  of  the  precious  metals,  a 
quantity  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the  total  product  of  the  world  less 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  improved  processes  for  the  extraction  of  these 
metals  from  their  ores,  made  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  constantly  in- 
creasing area  over  which  gold  and  silver  mines  are  being  developed,  furnish 
strong  guarantees  that  there  will  be  no  abatement  in  the  product  for  years  to 
come,  provided  government  places  no  impediments  in  the  way  by  impolitic 
legislation.  The  recent  financial  panic  in  Europe  afforded  an  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  encouraging  this  branch  of  industry.  Within  sixty  days,  during 
that  panic,  there  was  exported  from  San  Francisco  the  enormus  sum  of  $12,000,000 
in  gold  and  silver,  without  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  have  suffered  in  sympathy  with  those  of  our  best 
customers  in  England.  The  shipments  of  specie  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  during  the  lirst  eight  months  of  Is 66  amounted  to  $27,729,010. 

There  is  a  more  striking  form  in  which  the  importance  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  national  welfare  may  be  illustrated. 

The  product  of  these  metals  for  the  present  year  exceeds  in  amount  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  national  treasury,  and  in  all  the  banks  in  all  the  States 
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The  report  of*  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  bul- 
lion in  that  department  on  the  1st  of  August  last  was $6 1,  000,  000 

The  banks  at  New  York,  at  same  date,  report  having 5,  000,  000 

The  banks  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  report COO,  000 

The  last  quarterly  report  of  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United 

States,  outside  of  the  above  cities,  reports 1,  600,  000 

State  banks  outside  of  those  cities  estimated  at 1,  500,  000 


ToUl 69,  700,  000 


The  approximate  estimate  already  given  of  the  gold  and  silver  product  of 
the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  for  1866  shows  a  total  of  $106,000,000,  or 
nearly  double  the  combined  bullion  of  the  government  and  all  the  banks  in  the 
country. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  report  transmitted  to  you  is  divided  into 
sections  and  clauses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary : 

Section  1  contains  a  historical  sketch  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  development  of  rich  placer  diggings  in  California ;  the 
crude  means  adopted  in  the  early  stages  of  gold  mining  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes,  and  the  extraordinary  results  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  and  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
civilization.  In  this  section  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lode  and  the  development  of  the  silver  mining  interest  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

Section  2  refers  chiefly  to  the  geological  features  of  California,  and  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  principal  lodes  in  the  great  mineral  belt.  The  pres- 
ent production  of  the  gold  mines  is  given  from  actual  data  derived  from  inves- 
tigations made  by  Professor  Ashburner,  of  the  State  geological  survey,  and  a 
comparison  is  made  between  the  products  of  California  and  Australia.  Detailed 
descriptions  are  given  of  a  few  leading  mines  in  Grass  Valley  and  Mariposa, 
showing  the  expenses  and  profits  of  gold  mining  as  a  permanent  business. 

Section  3  gives  minute  details  and  statistics  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  in- 
terests on  the  Pacific  coast ;  the  improved  processes  and  results ;  the  exports  of 
treasure  from  San  Francisco,  with  the  amounts  received  from  the  mines;  cost  of 
extracting  the  ore  and  reducing  it;  the  average  yield ;  the  machinery  in  use ; 
capital  and  labor  employed,  and  cost  of  working. 

Section  4  gives  a  historical  and  topographical  sketch  of  Nevada;  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  the  principal  silver  mines;  the  alkali  kkcs,  salt-beds, 
wood  and  water  privileges,  and  general  products.  Carefully  prepared  statistics 
arc  given  in  this  section,  showing  the  expenses  of  silver  mining,  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  crushing  and  amalgamating  the  ores,  the  number  of  mills  in  actual 
operation,  the  profits  and  losses,  with  a  general  review  of  the  condition  of  the 
milling  interest.  It  also  contains  brief  sketches  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ton  Territory,  Montana  and  Arizona,  with  such  reliable  data,  showing  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  mines,  as  could  be  obtained. 

Section  5  is  devoted  to  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  this  paper 
a  history  of  the  discovery  of  every  notable  copper  lode  is  given ;  the  extent  of 
the  veins ;  the  quality  of  the  ore ;  the  processes  of  reduction ;  the  costs  of 
machinery  and  working;  the  yield,  and  the  profits  and  losses.  Special  atten- 
tion is  calledto  the  great  national  impoitance  of  this  interest. 

Section  6  contains  a  report  on  the  quicksilver  mines  of  California,  with  sta- 
tistics of  production. 

Section  7  gives  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  borax  in  California;  the  pro- 
cess of  working  the  borax  deposits ;  their  extent  and  value ;  some  account  of 
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the  sulphur  deposits ;  an  1  reports  on  the  tin  mines  of  Temescal,  and  the  coal 
and  iron  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Section  8.  Mining  regions,  population,  altitude,  &;c. 

Section  9.  An  annotated  catalogue  of  the  minerals  found  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

Section  10.  Mining  titles;  the  laws  and  customs  of  foreign  governments;  the 
crown  right,  and  peculiar  doctrines  held  under  that  right ;  the  recent  legislation 
of  our  own  government ;  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
passage  of  a  law  for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  and  general  approval  of  the  pol- 
icy adopted. 

Section  11.  Local  customs ;  difficulties  arising  therefrom ;  the  necessity  of  eome 
uniform  system;  importance  of  congressional  legislation  for  the  systematic 
working  of  the  mines,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  policy  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

Section  12.  A  list  of  the  most  important  works  published  in  reference  to  the 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Section  13.  Population  of  the  mining  regions ;  agricultural  resources;  table  of 
distances,  &c. 

From  the  above  synopsis  it  will  be  seen  that  an  earnest  attempt,  at  least,  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  department  as  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
instructions  hereto  appended.  Want  of  time  for  a  more  systematic  arrangement 
has  been  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  more  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  considered  in  the  report  is  the  discrep- 
ances existing  between  the  local  rules  and  customs  upon  which  a  material  part 
of  the  late  mineral  land  law  is  based  and  the  statutes  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  policy  of  granting  titles  to  the  miners  in  fee-simple  has  met  with  such 
universal  approval,  and  the  time  has  been  so  short  since  the  law  went  into  oper- 
ation, that  1  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  change. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  loose  inter- 
pretations given  to  local  rules  and  customs,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  im- 
practicability of  determining  what  they  arc  or  ascertaining  where  they  are  to 
be  found.  Some  provision  requiring  official  records  to  be  kept  might,  perhaps, 
have  a  benefical  effect.  Reasons  doubtless  exist  for  differences  in  the  size  of 
the  claims  in  different  districts.  The  rules  which  would  apply  to  the  Reese 
River  district,  where  the  ledges  are  extremely  narrow  and  close  to  each  other, 
would  scarcely  be  applicable  to  districts  in  which  the  ledges  are  of  great  width 
and  far  apart.  Still,  without  descending  to  details  in  a  general  law,  some  regard 
should  be  had  to  uniformity ;  and  especially  some  fixed  principle  should  be 
adopted  as  to  the  local  laws  which  shall  govern  in  all  conflicting  cases.  The 
policy  of  giving  every  advantage  to  the  practical  miner  over  the  mere  specu- 
lator will  at  once  be  conceded.  This,  I  think,  can  only  be  carried  into  effect 
by  national  legislation.  A  general  law,  based  somewhat  upon  the  principles 
incorporated  in  the  mining  law  of  Mexico,  but  more  liberal  in  its  provisions, 
will  probably  be  required  before  long.  The  holding  of  claims  without  working  ; 
the  seizure  of  mining  property  for  debt ;  the  abandonment  of  claims ;  the  de- 
struction of  timber;  the  monopoly  of  salt-beds;  these  are  subjects  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  preliminary  report  I  have  been  compelled  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  labors  of  other  and  abler  hands.  To  Mr.  Hittell,  author  of  a 
very  excellent  work  on  the  resources  of  California,  Professor  Whitney,  Mr. 
Ashburner,  and  Mr.  Gabb,  of  the  State  geological  survey.  Professor  Blake,  au- 
thor of  various  standard  works  on  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia, Baron  Von  Richtofen,  the  distinguished  German  savant,  Mr.  Degroot,  an 
experienced  statistican  and  topographer,  Mr.  Bennett,  a  mining  expert,  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  mineral  regions,  to  Dr.  Blachley,  of  Nevada,  and 
others,  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  report. 
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It  18  my  intention  to  visit  the  various  mineral  districts  of  the  Pacific  slope 
during  the  coming  spring  and  summer.  Personal  examination  of  the  mines, 
increased  experience,  and  sufficient  time  for  the  careful  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial collected,  will  enable  me,  I  trust,  to  present  for  jour  coneiderat ion.  before 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  a  report  better  worthy  of  your  approval  than  that 
just  submitted.  Reliable  statistics  and  valuable  information,  showing  the  resources 
and  products  of  our  new  States  and  Territories,  cannot  fail  to  result  beneficially 
to  the  country  and  the  government.  Nothing  can  tend  in  a  greater  degree  to 
encourage  immigration  and  the  investment  of  capital. 

The  question  arises,  how  can  the  object  be  best  accomplished  in  the  future  ? 
A  statistical  bureau  for  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  recommended. 

It  is  manifest  to  my  mind  that  the  work  cannot  be  properly  done  by  bureau 
organization.  Information  derived  from  interested  parties  by  means  of  blanks 
and  circulars,  sent  out  over  the  mining  regions,  would  be  very  imperfect  and 
for  the  most  part  unreliable. 

The  plan  that  appears  to  me  most  feasible  would  be — 

Ist.  To  authotize  the  appointment  in  each  State  andTerritory  of  an  able  and 
experienced  geologist,  familiar  with  all  the  operations  of  mining. 

2d.  Annual  reports  to  be  made  by  each  officer  so  appointed  and  assigned  to 
duty,  under  official  instructions,  to  the  supervising  commissioner  at  San  Francisco. 

3d.  The  commissioner  to  mak(?  a  visit  every  year  to  each  mining  district,  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  inspection  of  the  mines,  and  conference  with  his  assist- 
ants ;  after  which  be  would  be  prepared  to  make  his  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Proper  measures,  of  course,  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  official  returns  of 
assessors,  surveyors,  tax  collectors,  and  other  local  State  or  territorial  officers. 

The  expense  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  inasmuch  as  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional experts  could  be  had  without  requiring  their  entire  time.  A  small 
compensation  to  each  would  be  an  object  of  some  importance. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  inaugurate  such 
a  system,  though  a  much  larger  amount  could  be  advantageously  expended. 

In  the  hope  that  ihese  suggestions,  hastily  made  and  informally  stated,  may 
at  least  furnith  some  ground  for  action,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully , 
your  obedient  servant, 

J.  ROSS  BROWNE, 

Special  Commissioner. 

Hon.  H.  McCrLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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SECTION  1. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF  GOLD   AND  SILVER   MINING  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

SLOPE. 

1.  First  mention  of  {rold. — 2.  Gold  found  before  184S.— 3.  Marshall's  discovery. — 4.  The 
gold  discovery  in  print. — 5.  Excitement  abroad. —6.  Pan  washing.— 7.  The  rocker.— 
8.  Mining  ditches.— 9.  Miners'  "  rushes."— 10.  Gold  Lake  and  Gold  Bluff.— 11.  The 
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1.— FIRST  MENTION  OF  GOLD. 

The  first  mention  of  gold  in  California  is  made  in  Hakluyt's  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  spent  five  weeks  in  June  and  July,  1579,  in 
a  hay  near  latitude  38°;  whether  Drake's  hay  or  San  Francisco  bay  is  a  matter 
of  dispute.  It  certainly  was  one  of  the  two,  and  of  neither  can  we  now  say 
with  truth,  as  Hakluyt  said  seriously,  "There  is  no  part  of  the  earth  here  to  be 
taken  up  wherein  there  is  not  a  reasonable  quantity  of  gold  or  silver."  This 
statement,  taken  literally,  is  untrue,  and  it  was  probably  made  without  any  foun- 
dation, merely  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  the  story  and  magnifying  the 
importance  of  Drake  and  of  the  country  which  he  claimed  to  have  added  to  the 
possessions  of  the  English  crown. 

If  any  "reasonable  quantity"  of  gold  or  silver  had  been  obtained  by  the  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  we  should  probably  have  had  some  account  of  their  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior,  of  the  manner  and  place  in  which  the  precious  metals 
were  obtained,  and  of  the  specimens  which  were  brought  home,  but  of  these 
things  there  is  no  mention. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  exists  '*  in  reasonable  quantity"  near  the  ocean  about 
latitude  38^,  and  the  inference  is  that  Drake's  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  a  matter  of  fiction  more  than  of  fact. 

2.— GOLD  FOUND  BEFORE  1848. 

Some  small  deposits  of  placer  gold  were  found  by  Mexicans  near  the  Colo- 
rado river  at  various  times  from  1775  to  1 828,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  similar 
discovery  was  made  at  San  Isidro,  in  what  is  now  San  Diego  county,  and  in 
1802  a  mineral  vein,  supposed  to  contain  silver,  at  Olizal,  in  the  district  of  Mon- 
terey, attracted  some  attention,  but  no  profitable  mining  was  done  at  either  of 
these  places. 

Forbes,  who  wrote  the  history  of  California  in  1835,  said  "  No  minerals  of 
particular  importance  have  yet  been  found  in  Upper  California,  nor  any  ores  of 
metals." 

It  was  in  1838,  sixty-nine  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Franciscan  fiiars, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  first  mission,  that  the  placers  of  San  Francisquito, 
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forty-five  miles  northwest  from  Los  Angeles,  was  discovered.  The  deposit  of 
gold  was  neither  extensive  nor  rich,  but  it  was  worked  steadily  for  twenty  years. 
In  1841  the  exploring  expedition  of  Commodore  Wilkes  visitW  tlje  coast,  and 
its  mineralogist,  James  D.  Dana,  made  a  trip  overland  from  the  Columbia  river, 
by  way  of  the  Willamette  and  Sacramento  valleys  to  San  Francisco  bay,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  published  a  book  on  mineralogy,  and  mentioned  in  it 
that  gold  was  found  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  that  rocks  similar  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  formations  were  observed  in  soutbem  Oregon.  Dana  did  net 
regard  his  discovery  as  of  any  practical  value,  ^d  if  he  said  anything  about  it 
in  California  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  it.  Nevertheless,  many  persons  had 
an  idea  that  the  country  was  rich  in  minerals,  and  on  the  4tli  of  May,  1846, 
Thomas  0.  Larkin,  then  United  Slates  consul  in  Monterey,  a  gentleman  usually 
careful  to  keep  his  statements  within  the  limits  of  tmth,  said  in  an  official  letter 
to  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary  of  State,  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  sulphur  and  coal  mines  are  to  be  found  all  over 
California,  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  whether,  under  their  present  owners,  they 
will  ever  be  worked." 

The  implication  here  is  that  if  the  country  were  only  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  these  mines,  of  whose  existence  he  knew  nothing  save  by  surmise,  or 
by  the  assertion  of  incompetent  persons,  would  soon  be  opened  and  worked.  In 
sixty-six  days  after  that  letter  was  written,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hoisted 
in  Monterey,  and  now  California  is  working  mines  of  all  the  minerals  mentioned 
by  Larkin  save  lead,  which  also  might  be  produced  if  it  would  pay,  since  there 
is  no  lack  of  its  ores. 

:J. -MARSHALL'S  DISCOVERY. 

The  discovery  of  the  rich  gold  fields  of  the  Sacramento  basin  is  an  American 
achievement,  accomplished  under  the  American  dominion,  by  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  made  of  world-wide  importance  by  American  enterprise  and 
industry,  favored  by  the  liberal  p:>licy  of  American  law. 

It  was  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1848,  ten  day.<*  before  the  treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  was  signed,  and  three  mouths  before  the  ratified  copies  were  ex- 
changed, that  James  W.  Marshall,  while  engaged  in  digging  a  race  for  a  saw- 
mill at  Coloma,  about  thirty-five  miles  eastward  from  Sutter's  Fort,  found  some 
pieces  of  yellow  metal,  which  he  and  the  half  dozen  men  working  with  him  at 
the  mill  supposed  to  be  gold.  lie  felt  confident  that  he  had  made  a  discovery 
of  great  importance,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  either  chemistry  or  gold  mining,  so 
he  could  not  prove  the  nature  of  the  metal  or  tell  how  to  obtain  it  in  paying 
quantities.  Every  morning  he  went  down  to  the  race  to  look  for  the  bits  of  the 
metal ;  but  the  other  men  at  the  mill  thought  Marshall  was  very  wild  in  his 
ideas,  and  they  continued  their  labors  in  building  the  mill,  and  in  sowing  wheat, 
and  planting  vegetables.  The  swift  current  of  the  mill-race  washed  away  a 
considerable  body  of  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  coarse  particles  of  gold  behind, 
80  Marshall's  collection  of  specimens  continued  to  accumulate,  and  his  associ- 
ates began  to  think  there  might  be  something  in  his  gold  mine  after  all.  About 
the  middle  of  Febniary,  a  Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  the  party  employed  at  the  mill, 
went  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  this  metal  was  pre- 
cious, and  there  he  was  introduced  to  Isaac  Humphrey,  who  had  washed  for 
gold  in  Georgia.  The  experienced  miner  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had  the  true 
stuff  before  him,  and  after  a  few  inquiries  he  was  satisfied  that  the  diggings 
must  be  rich.  He  made  immediate  preparation  to  go  to  the  mill,  and  tried  to 
persuade  some  of  his  friends  to  go  with  him,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  eo  he  went  with  Bennett  for  his  sole  companion. 

He  arrived  at  Coloma  on  the  7th  of  March  and  found  the  work  at  the  mill 
going  on  as  if  no  gold  existed  in  the  neighborhood.     The  next  day  he  took  a 
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pan  and  spade  and  washed  some  of  the  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  the  mill  race  in 
places  where  Marshall  had  found  his  specimens,  and  in  a  few  hours  Humphrey 
declared  that  these  mines  were  far  richer  than  any  in  Georgia. 

He  now  made  a  rocker  and  went  to  work  washing  gold  industriously,  and 
every  day  yielded  him  an  ounce  or  two  of  metal.  The  men  at  the  mill  made 
rockers  for  themselves,  and  all  were  soon  busy  in  search  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Everything  else  was  abandoned  ;  the  rumor  of  the  discovery  spread  slowly. 
In  the  middle  of  March,  Pearson  B.  Reading,  the  owner  of  a  large  ranch  at  the 
head  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  happened  to  visit  Sutter's  Fort,  and  hearing  of 
the  mining  at  Goloma,  he  went  thither  to  see  it.  He  said  that  if  similarity  of 
formation  could  be  taken  as  proof,  there  must  be  gold  mines  near  his  ranch,  so 
after  observing  the  method  of  washing,  he  posted  off,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was 
at  work  on  the  bars  of  Clear  creek,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  northwestward 
from  Ooloma.  A  few  days  after  Reading  had  left,  John  Bid  well,  now  represent- 
ative of  the  northern  district  of  the  State  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  came 
to  Coloma,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  was  that  in  less  than  a  month  he  had  a 
party  of  Indians  from  his  ranch  washing  gold  on  the  bars  of  Feather  river, 
seventy-five  miles  northwestward  from  Coloma.  Thus  the  mines  were  opened 
at  far  distant  points. 

4. -THE  GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  PRINT. 

The  first  printed  notice  of  the  discovery  was  given  in  the  California  news- 
paper published  in  San  Francisco,  on  the  15th  of  March,  as  follows  : 

"In  the  newly  made  race-way  of  the  saw-mill  recently  erected  by  Captain 
Sutter  on  the  American  Fork,  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
One  person  brought  thirty  dollars  to  New  Helvetia,  gathered  there  in  a  short 
time." 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  same  paper,  announcing  that  its  publication  would 
be  suspended,  says : 

"  The  whole  country,  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angele.^,  and  from  the  sea- 
shore to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  cry  of  gold  ! 
gold  !  gold  !  while  the  field  is  left  half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  every- 
thing neglected  but  the  manufacture  of  picks  and  shovels,  and  the  means  of 
transportation  to  the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
dollar's  worth  of  the  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing ;  and  the  average  for  all 
concerned  is  twenty  dollars  per  diem." 

The  towns  and  farms  were  deserted,  or  left  to  the  care  of  women  and  children, 
while  rancheros,  wood. choppers,  mechanics,  vaqueros,  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  had  deserted  or  obtained  leave  of  absence,  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
washing  the  auriferous  gravel  of  the  Sacramento  basin.  Never  satisfied,  how- 
ever much  they  might  be  making,  they  were  continually  looking  for  new  placers 
which  might  yield  them  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  they  had  made  before.  Thus 
the  area  of  their  labors  gradually  extended,  and  at  the  end  of  1848  miners  were 
at  work  in  every  large  stream  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
the  Feather  to  the  Tuolumne  river,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  also  at  Reading's  diggings,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  Sacramento 
valley. 

5.— EXCITEMENT  ABROAD. 

The  first  rumors  of  the  gold  discovery  were  received  in  the  Atlantic  Stated 
and  in  foreign  countries  with  incredulity  and  ridicule ;  but  soon  the  receipts  of  the 
precious  metal  in  large  quantities,  and  the  enthusiastic  letters  of  army  officers 
and  of  men  in  good  repute,  changed  the  current  of  feeling,  and  an  excitement 
almost  unparalleled  ensued.  Oregon,  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and  Sonora  sent 
their  thousands  to  share  in  the  auriferous  harvest  of  the  first  year ;  and  in  the 
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following  spring  all  the  adventurous  young  Americans  east  of  the  Rocky  mount- 
ains wanted  to  go  to  the  new  Eldoradb,  where,  as  they  imagined,  everybody 
was  rich,  and  gold  could  be  dug  by  the  shovelful  from  the  bed  of  every  stream. 

Before  1850  the  population  of  California  had  risen  from  15,000,  as  it  was  in 
1847,  to  100,000,  and  the  average  increase  annually  for  five  or  six  years  was 
50,000. 

As  the  number  of  mines  increased,  so  did  the  gold  production  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  the  gold  fields. 

In  1849  the  placers  of  Trinity  and  Mariposa  were  opened,  and  iir  the  follow- 
ing years  those  of  Klamath  and  Scott's  valleys.  During  the  last  sixteen  ,\  cars 
no  rich  and  extensive  gold  fields  have  been  discovered,  though  many  little 
placers  have  been  found,  and  some  very  valuable  deposits,  previously  unknown, 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  districts  which  had  been  worked  previous  to  1851. 

6.— PAN  WASHING. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  miners  depended  mainly  for  their  profits  on  the  pan 
and  the  rocker.  The  placer  miner's  pan  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  or  tinned  iron, 
with  a  flat  bottom  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  sides  six  inches  high,  inclining 
outwards  at  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees. 

We  frequently  see  and  hear  the  phrase  **  golden  sands,"  as  if  the  gold  were 
contained  in  loose  sand  ;  but  usually  it  is  found  in  a  tough  clay  which  envelops 
gravel  and  large  boulders  as  well  as  sand.  This  clay  must  be  thoroughly  dis- 
solved ;  so  the  miner  fills  his  pan  with  it,  I'oes  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  squats 
dow^n  there,  puts  his  pan  under  water  and  shakes  it  horizontally,  so  as  to  get  the 
mass  thoroughly  soaked;  thsn  he  picks  out  the  larger  stones  with  one  hand 
and  mashes  up  the  largest  and  toughest  lumps  of  clay,  and  again  shakes  his 
pan ;  and  when  all  the  dirt  appears  to  be  dissolved  so  that  the  gold  '^an  be  car- 
ried to  the  bottom  by  its  weight,  he  tilts  up  the  pan  a  little  to  let  the  thin  mud 
and  light  sand  run  out ;  and  thus  he  works  until  he  has  washed  out  all  except 
the  metal  which  remains  at  the  bottom. 

7.— THE  ROCKER. 

The  rocker,  which  was  introduced  into  the  California  mines  at  their  discovery, 
is  made  somewhat  like  a  child's  cradle.  On  the  upper  end  is  a  riddle,  made 
with  a  bottom  of  sheet-iron  punched  with  holes.  This  riddle  is  filled  with  pay- 
dirt,  and  a  man  rocks  the  machine  with  one  hand  while  with  a  dipper  he  pours 
water  into  the  riddle  with  the  other.  With  the  help  of  the  agitation,  the  liquid 
dissolves  the  clay  and  carries  it  down  with  the  gold  into  the  floor  of  the  rocker, 
where  the  metal  is  caught  by  traverse  riffles  or  elects,  while  the  mud,  water,  and 
sand  run  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rocker,  which  is  left  open.  The  riddle  can 
be  taken  off"  so  that  the  larger  stones  can  be  conveniently  thrown  out. 

In  places  where  there  was  not  water  enough  for  washing,  and  where  the  gold 
was  coarse,  the  miners  sometimes  scratched  the  metal  from  the  crevices  in  the 
rocks  with  their  knives;  but  the  pan  and  rocker  were  their  main  reliance  for 
three  or  four  years. 

In  many  places  the  rich  spots  were  soon  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  rapid 
decrease  in  the  profits  of  the  miners.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  devise 
new  and  more  expeditious  methods  of  working,  so  that  they  could  wash  more 
in  a  day,  and  thus  derive  as  much  profit  as  they  had  obtained  by  washing  a 
little  dirt. 

8.-MINING  DITCHES. 

The  chief  want  of  the  placer  miner  is  an  abundant  and  convenient  supply  of 
water,  and  the  first  noteworthy  attempt  to  convey  the  needful  element  in  an 
artiBcia]  channel  was  made  at  Coyote  Hill,  in  Nevada  county,  in  March,  1850. 
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This  ditch  was  about  two  miles  long,  and,  proving  a  decided  success,  was  imi- 
tated in  many  other  places,  until,  in  the  course  of  eight  years,  six  thousand 
miles  of  mining  canals  had  been  made,  supplying  all  the  principal  placer  dis- 
tricts with  water,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  obtaining  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gold  yield  of  the  State.     Many  of  the  ditches  were  marvels  of  engineering  skill. 

The  problem  was  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  water  at  the  greatest  altitude 
above  the  auriferous  ground,  and  at  the  least  immediate  expense,  as  money  was 
worth  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  per  month  interest.  As  the  pay-dirt  might  be 
exhausted  within  a  couple  of  years,  and  as  the  anticipated  profits  would  in  a 
short  time  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  entirely  new  ditch,  durability  was  a  point 
of  minor  importance.  There  was  no  imperial  treasury  to  supply  the  funds  for 
a  durable  aqueduct  in  every  township,  nor  could  the  impatient  miners  wait  a 
decennium  for  the  completion  of  gigantic  structures  in  stone  and  mortar.  The 
high  value  of  their  time  and  the  scarcity  of  their  money  made  it  necessary 
that  the  cheapest  and  moat  expeditious  expedients  for  obtaining  water  should 
be  adopted.  Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  furnished  the  proper  grade,  a 
ditch  was  dug  in  the  earth ;  and  where  it  did  not.  Humes  were  built  of  wood 
and  sustained  in  the  air  by  frame- work  that  rose  sometimes  to  a  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  crossing  deep  ravines,  and  extending  for  miles  at  an  elevation 
of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet. 

All  the  devices  known  to  mechanics  for  conveying  water  from  hill-top  to 
hill-top  were  adopted.  Aqueducts  of  wood  and  pipes  of  iron  were  suspended 
upon  cables  of  wire,  or  sustained  on  bridging  of  wood ;  and  inverted  siphons 
carried  water  up  the  sides  of  one  hill  by  the  heavier  pressure  from  the  higher 
side  of  another. 

The  ditches  were  usually  the  property  of  companies,  of  which  there  were  at 
one  time  four  hundred  in  the  State,  owning  a  total  length  of  six  thousand  miles 
of  canals  and  flumes. 

The  largest  of  these,  called  the  Eureka,  in  Nevada  county,  has  two  hundred 
and  ^ve  miles  of  ditches,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $900,000  ;  and  their  receipts 
at  one  time  from  the  sale  of  water  were  $6,000  per  day.  Unfortunately  these 
mining  canals,  though  more  numerous,  more  extensive,  and^  bolder  in  design 
than  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  were  less  durable,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
abandoned  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  so  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  existence 
remains,  save  in  the  heaps  of  gravel  from  which  the  clay  and  loam  were  washed 
in  the  search  for  gold. 

As  the  placers  in  many  districts  were  gradually  exhausted,  the  demand  for 
water  and  the  profits  of  the  ditch  companies  decreased ;  and  the  more  expensive 
flumes,  when  blown  down  by  severe  storms,  carried  away  by  floods,  or  destroyed 
by  the  decay  of  the  wood,  were  not  repaired. 

9.— MINERS*  "RUSHES." 

The  year  1^0  was  marked  by  the  first  of  a  multitude  of  "i-ushes"  or  sud- 
den migrations  in  search  of  imaginary  rich  diggings. 

The  miners,  although  generally  men  of  rare  intelligence  as  compared  with 
the  laborers  in  other  countries,  had  vague  ideas  of  the  geological  distribution  of 
gold,  and  the  marvellous  amounts  dug  out  by  them,  sometimes  ascending  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  day  to  the  laborer,  excited  their  fancy  so  much  that  they 
could  scarcely  have  formed  a  sound  judgment  if  they  had  possessed  the  inform- 
ation necessary  for  its  basis.  Many  believed  that  there  must  be  some  volcanic 
source  from  which  the  gold  had  been  thrown  up  and  scattered  over  the  hills, 
and  they  thought  that  if  they  could  only  find  that  place,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  shovel  up  the  precious  metal  and  load  their  mules  with  it. 
More  than  once,  long  trains  of  pack  animals  were  sent  out  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  get  loads  of  gold  within  a  few  days. 
n.  Ex-  Doc.  29—2 
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No  story  was  too  extravajjjant  to  command  credence.  Men  who  had  never 
earned  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  before  they  came  to  California  were  dissatisfied 
when  they  were  here  clearing  twenty  dollars,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  start 
off  on  some  expedition  in  search  of  distant  diggings  reputed  to  be  rich.  Although 
the  miners  of  to-day  have  better  ideas  of  the  auriferous  deposits  than  they  had 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  no  longer  expect  to  dig  up  the  pure  gold  by  the  shovel- 
ful, they  are  now,  as  they  have  been  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines,  always 
prepai*ed  for  migration  to  any  new  field  of  excitement. 

10.— GOLD  LAKE  AND  GOLD  BLUFF. 

In  the  spring  of  1S56  a  story  was  circulated  that  gold  was  lying  in  heaps  on 
the  bank  of  Gold  lake,  a  small  body  of  water  eastward  of  where  Downieville 
now  is.  Thousands  of  men  left  good  claims  to  join  this  rush,  but  after  weeks 
or  months  they  returned  much  poorer  than  they  started.  The  next  year  wit- 
nessed a  rush  to  Gold  Bluff,  on  the  ocean  shore  about  latitude  41°. 

The  sea  beating  against  a  high  auriferous  hill  had  left  a  wide  beach  contain- 
ing much  gold,  which  was  mixed  with  sand  that  was  very  rich  in  spots,  but  was 
shifted  about  under  tlie  influence  of  a  heavy  surf.  A  gentleman  of  much  intel- 
ligence, secretarv  of  a  mining  company  which  claimed  a  portion  of  the  beach, 
examined  the  place  and  seriously  wroie  to  his  associates  that  each  one  would 
receive  at  least  $43,000,000  if  the  sand  proved  to  be  only  one-tenth  as  rich  as 
that  which  he  had  examined. 

Several  other  similar  statements  were  made  in  corroboration.  The  mining 
population  were  wondei fully  excited  by  these  reports,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  large  migration  to  the  golden  beach  ;  but  more  precise  information 
was  soon  published,  and  most  of  the  adventurers  who  had  started  were  disen- 
chanted before  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  to  sail  could  get  to  sea. 

1].-THE  *'TOM." 

The  construction  of  hundreds  of  ditches  within  three  or  four  years  after  the 
successful  experiment  at  Coyote  Hill  gave  a  great  impulse  to  placer  mining, 
and  had  much  influence  to  change  its  character.  Before  the  water  had  been 
carried  in  artificial  channels  to  the  tops  or  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  nearly 
all  the  miners  spent  their  summers  in  washing  the  dirt  in  the  bars  of  the  rivers 
and  their  winters  in  working  the  beds  of  gullies,  which  were  converted  into 
brooks  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  gullies  the  supply  of  pay-dirt  was 
usually  small,  and  the  claims  were  exhausted  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  bars  the  water  was  below  the  level  of  the  pay-dirt,  and  had  to  be 
dipped  or  pumped  up  by  hand. 

These  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  rocker ;  but  the  ditch 
brought  the  water  to  places  where  the  dirt  was  far  more  abundant  and  could  be 
obtained  with  more  facility,  though  it  wad  poorer  in  quality,  and,  therefore,  the 
washing  of  a  larger  quantity  would  be  necessary  to  yield  an  cq\M  profit. 

New  modes  of  working  and  new  implements  must  be  introduced  to  accom- 
plish the  greater  amount  of  work,  and  the  tom  and  the  sluice  came  rapidly  into 
use.  The  tom  had  been  employed  for  years  in  the  plrxers  of  Georgia,  and  some 
Georgians  had  their  sluices  in  Nevada  county  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year  a  party  at  Gold  Run,  in  that  county,  finding 
that  the  bed  of  the  ravine  did  not  give  them  enough  fall,  made  a  long  board 
trough  on  the  hill-side  leading  down  to  their  tom,  and  the  pay-dirt  from  the  claim 
was  thrown  up  to  a  board  platfoim,  and  from  that  thrown  up  to  the  head  of  the 
trough,  and  the  water  carried  the  dirt  down  to  the  tom. 

I  am  indebted  for  information  on  this  point  to  B.  P.  Avery,  esq. 

The  purpose  of  this  trough  was  mainly  to  save  the  labor  of  carrying  the  dirt 
by  hand  from  the  claim  ^o  the  tom ;  but  the  trough  having  been  once  built,  its 
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value  in  washing  gold  was  soon  apparent.  It  was,  however,  the  ditch  that 
gave  opportunities  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  torn  and  sluice,  and  in 
most  districts  they  were  unheard  of  until  late  in  1850  or  1851. 

The  torn  is  a  trough  ahout  twelve  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches 
wide  at  the  head  and  thirty  at  the  foot. 

A  riddle  of  sheet  iron  punched  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  torn  at  the  lower  end,  so  placed  that  all  the  water  and  their  mud 
shall  fall  down  through  the  holes  of  the  riddle  and  none  pass  over  the  sides  or 
end.  The  water  falls  from  the  riddle  into  a  flat  box  with  transverse  elects  or 
riflles,  and  these  are  to  catch  the  gold. 

A  stream  of  water  runs  constantly  through  the  torn,  into  the  head  of  which 
the  pay-dirt  is  thrown  by  several  men,  while  one  throws  out  the  stones  too  large 
to  pass  through  the  riddle,  and  throws  back  to  the  head  of  the  torn  the  lumps 
of  clay  which  reach  the  foot  without  being  dissolved. 

12.— THE  SLUICE. 

The  tom  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  rocker,  but  it  was  soon  superseded 
by  a  still  greater,  the  sluice,  which  is  a  board  trough,  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet  long,  with  transverse  elects  at  the  lower  end  to  catch  the  gold. 
With  a  descent  of  one  foot  in  twenty  the  water  rushes  through  it  like  a 
torrent,  bearing  down  large  stones  and  tearing  the  lumps  of  clay  to  pieces. 
The  miners,  of  whom  a  dozen  or  a  score  may  work  at  one  sluice,  have  little 
to  do  save  to  throw  in  the  dirt  and  take  out  the  gold. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to  throw  out  some  stones,  or  to  shovel  the 
dirt  along  to  prevent  the  sluice  from  choking,  but  these  attentions  cost  relatively 
very  little  time.  The  sluice  is  the  best  device  heretofore  used  for  washing 
gold,  and  is  supposed  to  be  unsurpassable.  It  has  been  used  here  more  exten- 
sively than  elsewhere,  althougli  it  has  been  introduced  by  men  who  have  been 
in  our  own  mines,  into  Australia,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  Transylvania, 
and  many  other  countries. 

The  sluice,  though  an  original  invention  here,  had  been  previously  invented 
in  Brazil ;  but  it  was  never  brought  to  much  excellence  there  nor  used  exten- 
sively, and  no  such  implement  was  known  in  1849  in  the  industry  of  gold 
mining. 

At  first  the  sluices  were  made  short,  and  afterwards  lengthened,  until  some 
were  a  mile  long,  the  length  being  greater  as  the  gold  was  finer ;  that  is,  if  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  the  sluice  was  favorable.  There  were 
many  little  variations  in  the  form  of  the  sluice,  to  suit  different  circumstances. 

The  ground  sluice  is  a  mere  ditch  on  a  hill  side  or  slope,  and  the  miners  dig 
up  the' bottom  and  dig  down  the  banks,  while  the  water  carries  away  the  clay 
and  leaves  the  gold ;  but  the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  ground  sluice  must  after- 
wards be  washed  in  a  board  sluice. 

The  ground  sluice  has  been  used  to  grade  roads  and  to  carry  away  snow 
from  the  streets  of  mining  towns,  as  well  as  to  wash  gold. 

In  claims  where  many  large  stones  were  found  in  the  pay-dirt,  and  had  to  be 
carried  by  the  water  through  the  board  sluice,  or  where  the  sluice  was  to  be 
used  for  a  long  period,  they  were  paved  with  stones,  because  any  wooden  bottom 
was  rapidly  worn  out.  Sometimes  the  bed  of  a  stream  into  which  many  sluices 
emptied  was  converted  into  a  "tail  sluice,"  which  yielded  a  large  revenue,  with 
no  labor  save  that  of  occasionally  "  cleaning  up  "  or  washing  out  the  metal  from 
the  sand  deposited  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones. 

13.— PLACER  LEADS  TRACED  TO  QUARTZ. 

The  placer  gold  had  originally  been  confined  in  rocky  veins  which  were 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  chemical  or  mechanical  forces,  and  the  lighter 
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material  was  swept  away  by  tbe  water,  while  the  Heavier  remained  near  its 
primeval  position. 

The  gold  found  in  the  bars  of  large  streams  far  from  the  mountains,  after 
having  been  carried  a  long  distance,  is  in  small  smooth  particles,  as  though  it 
had  been  ground  fine  and  polished  by  long  attrition. 

In  small  gullies  in  the  mountains  the  gold  is  usually  coarse  and  rough,  as  if 
it  had  suffered  little  change  after  being  freed  from  the  quartz  by  which  it  was 
once  surrounded. 

In  hundreds  of  instances  the  abundance  of  gold  in  a  gully  has  been  traced 
unmistakably  to  an  auriferous  quartz  lode  in  the  hill  side  above  it,  and  the 
placer  miners,  following  streaks  of  loose  gold,  have  been  brought  to  the  rocky 
source  from  which  it  came. 

In  this  manner  the  Allisen  mine  and  the  Comstock  lode,  not  to  mention  other 
less  celebrated  mines  or  veins,  were  found.  Such  discoveries  were  made  in 
1850,  and  in  the  following  year  capitalists  in  New  York  and  London,  anxious 
to  get  their  share  of  the  marvellous  wealth  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  formed  com- 
panies to  work  the  quartz  mines  at  Grass  valley  and  at  Mariposa. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  machinery,  and  superintendents,  with  the 
wildest  ideas,  were  sent  to  erect  mills  and  to  take  charge  of  the  precious  metals. 
All  these  ventures  proved  complete  failures.  .  In  most  instances  the  machinery 
was  utterly  useless,  and  the  superintendents  utterly  incompetent. 

The  castingfl  for  the  mills  lay  about  the  wharves  of  San  Francisco  for  many 
years,  objects  of  curiosity  for  experienced  miners,  and  of  ridicule  for  the  general 
public. 

In  one  mill  the  metal  was  to  be  caught  in  a  coui-se  sieve,  and  in  another  the 
quartz  was  to  be  crushed  by  a  rolling  ball.  The  mismanagement  was  so  gross 
and  the  losses  so  severe  that  foreign  capitalists  became  very  shy  of  California 
quartz  mines,  and  the  development  of  that  branch  of  industiy  was  much 
retarded. 

14.— A  GOLD-DREDGING  MACHINE. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  quartz  mining  alone  that  ridiculous  blunders  were 
made.  Large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  the  eastern  States  by  men 
who  had  never  seen  a  placer  mine,  and  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
gold  deposits,  in  making  machinery  to  take  gold  more  expeditiously  from  the 
river  beds  and  bars  than  could  be  done  by  hand.  One  euterpri^ng  New  York 
company  sent  a  dredging  machine  to  dig  the  metal  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Yuba  river,  never  questioning  whether  that  stream  was  deep  enough  in  the 
summer  to  float  such  a  machine,  or  whether  the  tough  clay  and  gravel  in  its 
bed  could  be  dug  up  by  a  dredger,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
gold  is  mostly  in  the  crevices  of  the  bed-rock,  where  the  spoon  and  knife  of  the 
skilful  and  attentive  miner  would  be  necessary  for  cleaning  out  the  richest 
pockets. 

15.— DECREASE  OF  WAGES. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  sluice,  the  ditch,  and  the  hydraulic  process,  it 
became  customary  to  hire  laborers.  The  pan  and  the  rocker  required  every 
man  to  be  his  own  master. 

In  1849  each  miner  worked  for  himself,  or  the  exceptions  were  so  few  that 
they  were  almost  unknown. 

The  method  of  working  made  it  impossible  for  the  employer  to  guard  against 
the  dishonesty  of  the  servant,  who  could  always  make  more  in  his  own  claim 
than  any  one  could  afford  to  give  him.  Men  become  servants  usually  because 
they  have  no  capital,  and  cannot  get  into  profitable  employment  without  it; 
but  there  was  no  lack  of  profitable  employment  for  the  miner  in  1849,  nor  did 
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he  need  any  capital,  even  if  he  had  it.  But  the  eluice  brought  deep  diggings,  with 
large  masses  of  pay-dirt,  into  demand,  and  the  claims  were  held  at  high  prices, 
80  that  their  possession  was  in  itself  a  capital. 

There  had  been  an  abundance  of  rocker  claims  in  1849 ;  but  there  were  not 
enough  good  sluice  claims  three  years  later  to  supply  one-third  of  the  miners. 
The  erection  of  a  long  sluice,  the  cutting  of  drains,  often  necessary  to  carry  ofif 
the  tailings,  and  the  purchase  of  water  from  the  ditch  company,  required  capital, 
and  the  manner  of  cleaning  up  rendered  it  possible  for  the  owner  of  a  sluice  to 
prevent  his  servants  from  stealing  any  considerable  portion  of  his  gold  before 
it  came  to  his  possession.  Thus  it  was  that  the  custom  of  hiring  miners  for 
wages  became  common  in  the  placer  diggings. 

In  1852  the  wages  were  §6  or  $7  per  day;  the  next  year  about  $5,  since 
which  time  they  have  gradually  fallen,  until  now  they  are  from  $2  to  $3  50 
per  day;  the  skilful  quartz  miner  commanding  the  latter  sum. 

16.— GROWTH  OF  THE  QUARTZ  INTEREST. 

The  development  of  the  quartz  mining  interest  of  the  State  has  been  slow 
and  steady,  unlike  the  placer  mining,  which,  rising  suddenly  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions, soon  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  then  began  to  decline  rapidly. 

The  placers  had  been  discovered  by  miners  who  were  searching  for  them, 
and  who  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the  search ;  but  in  early  years  most 
of  the  richest  auriferous  lodes  were  found  by  men  who  were  not  looking  for 
quartz. 

Hunters,  travellers,  placer  miners  and  road  makers  occasionally  came,  without 
thinking  of  it,  upon  valuable  veins,  which  they  immediately  claimed,  and  pro- 
•  ceeded  to  work  or  sell. 

The  first  quartz  miners  in  California  were  Mexicans,  wlio  knew  how  gold- 
bearing  rocks  were  reduced  in  their  native  country. 

They  pounded  up  the  quartz  in  mortars,  or,  if  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  re- 
duction in  that  way,  they  made  an  arrastra  or  little  circular  stone  pavement  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  a  post.  To  an  arm  extending  out  from  this  was 
bitched  a  mule  which  dragged  round  a  heavy  piece  of  granite,  between  which 
and  the  pavement,  the  quartz  was  pulverized,  and,  when  fine,  the  gold  was 
caught  with  quicksilver  and  separated  from  the  base  matter  by  washing. 

This  process  required  neither  capital  nor  skilled  labor,  nor  delay,  nor  a  num- 
ber of  laborers.  The  owner  of  the  arrastra  could  dig  out  his  own  rock  one 
day,  and  reduce  it  the  next. 

As  a  matter  of  profit  he  usually  selected  only  the  richest  pieces  to  work  in 
the  arrastra,  throwing  aside  those  portions  that  would  not  yield  at  the  rate  of 
$75  or  more  per  ton.  • 

With  experience  in  the  observation  of  quartz,  and  a  mode  of  working  in 
which  failure  was  almost  impossible,  these  Sfexicans  frequently  did  very  well. 

1^.— FAILURE  IN  QUARTZ. 

Their  success  excited  the  envy  of  the  Americans,  who  would  purchase  the 
claims  at  high  prices,  and  tell  the  Mexicans  to  see  the  wonders  that  would  be 
done  by  American  enterprise. 

The  common  result  was  that  a  large  and  costly  steam  mill  was  erected ;  a 
multitude  of  laborers  were  employed ;  they  did  not  know  how  to  select  the 
rich  from  the  poor  quartz ;  the  mill  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  kept  going 
at  its  full  capacity  without  receiving  all  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  rock  acces- 
sible in  the  vein ;  the  amalgamator  did  not  understand  his  business ;  the  rich 
rock  in  which  the  Mexicans  had  been  at  work  was  soon  exhausted  ;  the  credi- 
tors who  had  loaned  money  for  the  erection  of  the  mill  brought  suit  to  foreclose 
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their  mortgage ;  the  work  stopped ;  the  title  of  the  property  was  insecure  ;  and 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  said  quartz  mining  was  a  very  uncertain  busi- 
ness. And  so  it  is  under  that  system  of  management ;  and  that  system,  leading 
to  failure,  was  followed  in  more  than  a  hundred  cases.  Mills  were  built  in 
places  where  only  a  little  pocket  of  rich  quartz  had  been  found,  and  if  the  pay- 
quarts  was  abundant  it  was  not  properly  selected;  on  if  selected,  the  amalga- 
mation was  intrusted  to  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  and  the  gold 
was  lost. 

Horace  Greeley  was  near  the  truth  when  he  said,  **I  am  confident  that  fully 
three  out  of  every  four  quartz  mining  enterprises  have  proved  failures,  or  havo 
at  best  achieved  no  positive  success.*'* 

And  yet  in  nearly  every  case  prudent  and  competent  management  would 
have  secured  success,  perhaps  on  only  a  small  scale,  because  in  many  instances 
the  quantity  of  pay-rock  was  small.  But  the  failure  of  three-fourths  of  the 
quartz  mills  built  in  early  years  did  not  prevent  the  continuous  increase  of 
mills,  and  of  the  yield  of  gold  from  quartz.  When  a  miner  found  a  vein  yel- 
low with  gold,  he  could  not  turn  his  back  on  it  bccaut^e  his  neighbor's  mill  did 
not  pay.  Gradually  more  caution  was  used;  competent  miners  and  metallur- 
gists became  numerous,  and  the  veins  were  carefully  examined  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  pay-rock  before  mills  were  built. 

As  the  placers  declined  the  miners  were  compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to 
quartz,  and  prospecting  for  quartz  became  a  regular  business.  , 

18.— IMPROVEMENT  IN  QUARTZ  MINING. 

In  the  mode  of  pulverizing  and  reducing  quartz  comparatively  few  changes 
have  been  made.  In  some  mills  the  same  machinery  and  processes  have  been 
used  without  alteration  or  addition  for  ten  years.  There  is,  however,  a  general 
belief  that  the  business  has  not  been  properly  studied  by  any  one,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  various  im- 
portant questions  involved  in  the  reduction  of  ores.  The  practice  is  not  uni- 
form either  in  regard  to  the  fineness  of  pulverization,  or  the  size  and  speed  of 
the  stamps,  or  the  mode  of  amalgamation.  Wood,  as  a  material  for  the  shafts 
of  stamps,  has  given  way  to  iron ;  the  square  form  has  been  replaced  by  the 
cylindrical ;  and  the  stamps,  instead  of  falling  with  a  simple  downward  motion, 
now  come  down  with  a  twist.  The  mortar  into  which  the  stamps  fall  is  now 
always  of  iron,  and  the  stamps  stand  in  a  straight  line  instead  of  forming  a 
circle,  as  they  did  in  some  mills  years  ago. 

Two  of  the  main  improvements  in  gold  quartz  mining  havo  been  in  the  ccm- 
centration  and  the  chlorination  of  sulphurets. 

• 
19.— THE  HYDRAULIC  PROCESS. 

The  sluice,  though  perfect  as  a  device  ^r  washing  the  dirt,  was  not  the  last 
invention  in  placer  mining. 

The  shovel  did  not  furnish  earth  to  the  sluice  fa  A  enough,  and  the  wages  of 
a  dozen  workmen  must  be  saved  if  possible.  In  1852,  Edward  E.  Mattison,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  invented  the  process  of  hydraulic  mining,  in  which  a 
stream  of  water  was  directed  under  a  heavy  pressure  against  a  bank  or  hill- side 
containing  placer  gold,  and  the  earth  was  torn  down  by  the  fluid  and  carried 
into  the  sluice  to  be  washed;  thus  the  expense  of  shovelling  was  entirely  saved. 

The  man  with  the  rocker  might  wash  one  cubic  yard  of  earth  in  a  day  ;  with 
the  tom  he  might  average  two  yards ;  with  the  sluice  four  yards ;  and  with  the 
hydraulic  and  sluice  together  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  yards.  # 

*An  Overland  Journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  summer  of  18.59,  jby 
Horace  Greeley ^  paf^e  289, 
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The  differeDce  is  immense.  A  stream  of  water  rushing  through  a  two-inch 
pipe,  under  a  pressure  of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  has  tremendous  force, 
and  the  everlasting  hills  themselves  crumble  down  before  it  as  if  thej  were  but 
piles  of  cloud  blown  away  by  a  breath  of  wind  or  dissipated  by  a  glance  of 
the  sun. 

And  yet  even  this  terrific  power  has  not  sufiiccd.  When  the  hills  have  been 
dried  by  months  of  constant  heat  and  drought,  the  clay  becomes  so  hard  that  the 
hydraulic  stream,  with  all  its  momentum,  does  not  readily  dissolve  it,  and  much 
of  the  water  runs  ofiF  nearly  clear  through  the  sluice,  and  thus  is  wasted  for  the 
purposes  of  washing. 

The  sluice  could  wash  more  dirt  than  the  hydraulic  stream  will  furnish  when 
the  clay  is  hard  and  dry. 

To  prevent  this  loss,  the  miner  will  often  cut  a  tunnel  into  the  heart  of  his 
claim,  and  by  powder  blast  the  clay  loose,  so  that  it  will  give  way  more  readily 
to  the  water.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  two  tons  (.f  powder  have 
been  used  at  one  blast  in  a  hydraulic  claim. 

20.— HILL  mining! 

As  the  introduction  of  the  ditch  led  to  the  use  of  the  sluice  and  hydraulic 
power,  so  the  introduction  of  the  latter  led  to  a  change  in  the  mining  ground. 

The  miners  were  now  able  and  they  even  preferred  to  attack  high  hills  of 
gravel,  which  afforded  them  an  immense  mass  of  auriferous  earth,  and  furnished 
profitable  employment  to  large  streams  of  water  for  months  or  even  years. 

Those  counties  which  contained  the  most  extensive  districts  suitable  for  the 
application  of  hydraulic  power  were  the  most  prosperous,  while  the  towns 
dependent  on  river  mining  or  on  shallow  placers  fell  into  deeply,  and  were 
partially  and  in  some  cases  entirely  deserted. 

21.— DECLINE  OF  RIVER  MINING. 

From  1850  till  1856  river  mining  occupied  a  very  important  place  in  the 
industry  of  the  State.  The  beds  of  all  the  streams  in  the  auriferous  regions 
were  rich  in  gold,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  the  water  from  its 
natural  course  by  means  of  dams  and  ditches  or  flumes.  The  beds  being  deep, 
and  the  banks  steep,  rocky,  and  crooked,  these  enterprises  to  drain  the  rivers 
were  very  expensive,  and  they  were  also  very  dangerous  pecuniarily,  since  only 
a  brief  portion  of  the  year  was  suitable  for  the  work,  and  an  early  rain  might 
come  and  sweep  away  dam  and  flume  before  an  ounce  of  gold  had  been  obtained. 
The  comb  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  along  nearly  its  whole  length  rises  almost  to 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  white  caps  do  not  disappear,  or  the  rivers 
reach  a  low  stage  until  late  in  the  summer,  so  that  three  months  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  limit  of  the  period  in  which  a  river  could  be  flumed,  and  the  bed 
emptied  of  its  gold. 

Every  perennial  stream  of  much  note  in  the  auriferous  districts  has  been 
flamed  at  some  time  in  its. history,  but  within  the  last  seven  years  such  enter- 
prises have  become  rarities.  One  of  the  most  costly  and  most  remarkable  river 
flumes  in  the  State  was  erected  in  1857  to  drain  the  Feather  river  at  Oroville. 
It  was  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  twenty  feet  wide ;  the  expenditures  of 
the  company  during  the  season  were  $176,985,  and  their  profits  675,000. 
They  flumed  the  river  again  in  1858,  and  then  lost  $45,000. 

Since  that  year  no  extensive  fluming  enterprise  has  been  undertaken  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  little  work  done  in  the  beds  of  rivers  is  mostly  left 
to  Chinamen,  who  are  content  to  work  for  much  less  pay  than  white  men  expect 
for  their  labor. 

In  some  of  the  diggings  the  auriferous  clay  is  so  hard  and  tough  that  the  hy- 
draulic stream  and  sluice  are  unable  to  dissolve  it,  and  mills  have  been  built  to 
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crush  it  fine,  so  that  the  water  in  the  sluice  can  get  an  opportunity  to  dissolve 
all  the  earthy  particles,  and  set  free  the  metal. 
The  "  cement  mills,"  as  they  are  called,  are  mostly  of  late  construction. 

22.-" RUSHES"  TO  AUSTRALU. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  made  in  1851,  by  a  miner  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  proved  to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  in  our  own  State ;  and, 
singular  to  say,  it  attracted  little  attention,  and  drew  from  us  within  two  years 
only  about  a  thousand  of  our  residents,  while  many  thousands  were  ready  to 
rush  to  imaginary  diggings  in  other  directions. 

Placer  mining  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  1852  and  1853.  Wages 
were  high,  employment  abundant  for  everybody  that  wished  to  hire  out,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  ground  that  would  pay  at  least  moderately  for  working 
with  the  rocker. 

But  the  rich  spots  were  few,  and  the  miners  who  had  shared  the  prosperity 
of  1849  were  longing  for  the  discovery  of  some  new  gold  field  that  would  again 
reward  them  with  an  ounce  a  day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1853,  and  the  beginning  of  1854,  a  scries  of  newspaper 
letters  and  articles  were  published,  asserting  that  there  were  very  rich  placers 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  in  Peru. 

These  articles  probably  came  from  the  same  source,  and  must  have  been 
written  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  throwing  trade  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
ship-owners  and  merchants.  • 

Whatever  the  design  of  the  >vriter  or  writers  may  have  been,  the  result  was 
that  two  thousand  miners  went  from  California  and  Australia  to  Peru,  where 
they  found  no  placers,  nor  could  they  learn  of  any  such  place  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  articles. 

2:i.-THE  KERN  RIVER  EXCITEMENT. 

The  next  year  was  marked  by  a  greater  rush  to  Kern  river,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  Some  small  placers  had  been  found  there,  and  they  served 
as  the  basis  or  the  suggestion  of  a  multitude  of  false  letters,  asserting  that  the  ba- 
sin of  Kern  river  was  as  rich  in  gold  as  those  of  the  American  and  Yuba  rivers 
had  been  in  1849.  These  statements  were  copied  into  the  newspapers,  which 
had  no  means  of  verification,  and  the  entire  industry  of  the  State  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  Miners  abandoned  good  claims,  farm  laborers  and  clerks  left 
their  employers,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  mining  implements  rose  in 
the  market,  and  soon  six  or  eight  thousand  men  were  on  the  road  to  Kern  river, 
and  as  many  more  were  ready  to  start,  when  the  newspapers  began  to  show  the 
folly  of  such  a  rush  to  diggings  that  had  as  yet  produced  no  considerable  amount 
of  gold. 

The  tide  of  migration  was  -aiTCsted,  and  soon  it  turned  back,  the  disappointed 
adventurers  returning  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  river  between 
the  Mariposa  and  the  Feather,  even  after  seven  years*  v/orking,  was  richer  than 
Kern  river  had  ever  been. 

24.~ANCIENT  RIVERS. 

It  was  in  October,  1855,  that  a  very  remarkable  discovery  was  made  near 
Columbia,  in  Tuolumne  county. 

In  various  parts  of  the  State,  the  miners  in  following^  up  rich  deposits  of  gold 
had  come  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the  channel  of  ancient  rivers,  which  had 
been  filled  up  and  covered  over  with  beds  of  clay  and  gravel  in  some  places  a 
thousand  feet  deep. 

The  high  banks,  the  bars,  the  bends,  the  rapids,  the  deep  places,  the  tribu- 
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tary  gullies  and  brooks,  the  water- worn  gravel,  the  remains  of  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks,  the  flat  stones  pointing  down  stream,  the  heaps  of  giavel  formed  by  ed- 
dies, the  drift-wood,  and  the  deposit  of  coarse  gold  in  the  centre  and  deep  places 
of  the  channel — unmistakable  evidences  of  a  stream  that  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies— were  all  distinctly  recognizable. 

In  these  ancient  rivers  the  gold  was  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
those  of  the  present  geological  era,  but  in  greater  abundance  and  usually  in 
larger  particles',  as  though  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  so  much  wear. 

The  primeval  streams  were  intersected  in  places  by  water  courses  of  our  own 
day,  and  these  latter  were  usually  richer  just  below  the  points  of  intersection 
than  at  any  other  places. 

The  largest  and  most  noted  of  the  ancient  river  beds  yet  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, called  the  Blue  lead,  runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Si'  rra  and  Ne- 
vada counties,  has  a  width  varying  from  a  hundred  to  three  hundnsl  yards,  and 
has  been  traced  nearly  forty  miles. 

Its  course  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  present  streams  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. The  amount  of  gold  taken  from  its  bed  has  never  beeu  ascertained, 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  $25,000,000,  and  perhaps  twice  as  much. 

iio.— THE  TUOLUMNE  TABLE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  traveller  in  the  mining  districts  frequently  sees  **  table  mountains ;"  that 
is,  high  rocky  elevations,  with  flat  surfaces  and  steep  sides.  They  are  evidently 
remains  of  lava  floods,  from  which  the  earth,  by  which  they  were  once  sur- 
rounded, has  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  basalt  towering  above  the  adja- 
cent country. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  table  mountains  is  in  Tuolumne  county,  through 
which  runs  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  with  the  same  general  course. 

Its  length,  with  its  bends,  is  about  thirty-five  miles,  its  height  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  clay  and  gravel  near  it,  and  its  width  from 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile.  The  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the  gradual  inclina- 
tion to  the  westward,  the  basaltic  nature  of  the  rock,  its  proximity  to  a  centre 
of  great  volcanic  activity,  and  various  other  circumstances  which  cannot  be 
stated  here  in  detail,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  this  table  mountain  is  a  solid- 
ified bed  of  lava. 

Some  miners,  sinkin*;  a  shaft  at  a  place  where  the  lava  had  been  carried 
away,  leaving  the  sandstone  or  gravel  under  it  bare,  found  gold,  and  some 
other  miners,  working  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  found  a  rich  streak  of 
pay-dirt,  which  ran  down  in  a  deep  rocky  channel  obliquely  under  the  moun- 
tain. They  attempted  to  follow  it,  but  they  soon  met  a  body  of  water,  which 
they  could  neither  avoid  nor  pump  out.  This  put  them  on  nettles.  Further 
examination  showed  that  there  were  other  little  channels  running  under  the 
mountain  and  on  both  sides,  and  all  going  deeper  as  they  went  further  in,  and 
nearly  all  tending  westward,  with  a  course  oblique  to  that  of  the  mountain,  and 
all  containing  more  or  less  gold. 

There  must,  then,  be  an  ancient  river  bed  under  the  mountain.  This  opinion, 
advanced  by  a  few  men  without  education,  who  wished  to  induce  wealthy  men  to 
undertake  the  exploration  of  the  mountain  by  tunnels,  was  met  by  incredulity 
and  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  had  got  the  idea  fixed 
in  their  minds,  and  they  were  determined  to  see  what  the  mountain  was  made 
of.  The  storekeepers,  in  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  assisting  in 
developing  the  resources  of  their  own  neighborhood,  willingly  trusted  them  for 
provisions,  tools,  and  clothes,  while  they  were  cutting  a  tunnel  to  reach  the  bed 
of  the  supposed  ancient  river. 

They  commenced  their  work  at  some  distance  from  the  basalt,  and  after  cut- 
ting through  clay  and  gravel  reached  a  slate  rock,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  an- 
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cient  bank,  and  then  they  came  to  a  bed  of  gravel  of  such  cliaracter  that  the 
theory  of  the  primeval  river  was  fully  established.  But  the  tunnel  was  not 
deep  enough. 

It  was  iar  above  the  bed  rock,  and  the  water  stood,  as  before,  between  the 
miner  and  the  gold.  Months  of  labor  had  been  lost,  and  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  next  tunnel  would  strike  the  right  level,  nor  could  it  be  known  whether 
the  bed  would  be  riqh  enough  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  hope  and  confidence,  the 
chief  divinities  of  the  miner,  and  he  is  happy  in  their  smiles  even  when  priva- 
tion is  his  companion  and  when  experience  tells  him  that  no  gold  fortune  is  in 
store,  continued  to  sustain  him. 

The  Table  mountain  prospectors,  however,  had  reason  and  experience,  as  well 
as  hope  and  confidence,  to  cheer  them,  and  the  second  tunnel  was  undertaken 
with  the  encouragement  of  many  men  who  had  sneered  at  the  first.  The  right 
elevation  had  been  struck  this  time,  the  bottom  of  the  river  bed  was  reached 
and  was  drained  by  the  tunnel,  and  the  gravel  was  found  to  be  extremely  rich. 
Ten  feet  square  of  superficial  area  yielded  8100,000.  A  pint  of  gravel  not 
unfrequently  contained  a  pound  of  gold.  The  whole  mountain  was  soon 
claimed. 

The  State  echoed  with  the  discovery.  A  stream  of  lava  had  filled  up  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  river  for  thirty  miles,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  the  earth  and 
slate  that  once  formed  the  banks  were  washed  away,  leaving  the  basalt  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  golden  treasure.  Other  similar  deposits  were  found  else- 
where, and  other  explorations,  as  bold  in  their  conception  but  less  successful  or 
less  important  in  their  results,  were  undertaken  in  nearly  every  county. 

36.— THE  FRASER  FEVER. 

The  years  1856  and  1857  were  marked  by  no  peculiar  excitement  or  sudden 
change.  The  working  of  the  gullies  and  river  bars  and  beds  was  gradually  be- 
coming less  profitable  and  productive,  the  quartz  and  ditch  interests  continued 
to  grow  larger,  wages  kept  their  downward  tendency,  and  the  number  of  hired 
laborers  increased. 

In  1858  the  State  received  a  shock  that  was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  her  politicul 
and  industrial  organization.  Rich  diggings  were  found  in  the  spring  on  a  bar 
of  Fraser  river,  and  it  was  asserted  and  presumed  that  there  were  large  tracts  of 
excellent  placers  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  stream.  The  presumption  was  not 
without  its  foundation  in  experience  and  reason,  but  after  all  it  was  but  a  pre- 
sumption. 

The  miners,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  doubts;  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  the  hope  of  finding  and  being  the  first  to  enjoy 
another  virgin  gold  field  like  that  of  California. 

In  the  course  of  four  months,  18,000  men,  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  State  went  to  Fraser  river,  and  many  thousands  of  others  were  preparing 
for  an  early  .^tart.  The  confident  belief  prevailed  that  *'  the  good  old  times  "  of 
'49  were  to  come  again. 

Servants  threw  up  their  positions,  farmers  and  miners  left  their  valuable  prop- 
erty, wages  rose,  houses  and  land  fell  in  value,  and  many  persons  believed  that 
California  would  soon  be  left  without  a  tenth  part  of  her  population. 

All  this  excitement  was  made  before  any  gold  had  been  received  in  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, and  before  there  was  any  direct  and  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  paying  diggings  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  bars,  which  could  not  give  occu- 
pation to  more  than  a  hundred  men. 

Suddenly,  and  with  no  material  addition  to  the  evidence,  the  conviction  buist 
on  the  people  that  Fraser  river  would  not  pay,  and  five-sixths  of  the  truant 
miners  had  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
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•  27.— DISCOVERY  OF  THE  COMSTOCK  LODE. 

A  party  of  emigrants  discovered  placer  diggings  on  Gold  canon,  a  little 
tributary  of  Carson  river,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  1849,  and  a  permanent 
mining  camp  was  established  there  in  1852. 

It  was  observed  that  the  gold  contained  a  large  proportion  of  silver,  in  some 
claims  nearlv  one-half  in  value,  but  this  fact  was  not  without  precedent  in  the 
placers  of  California,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  a  misfortune  for  the  miner,  who 
did  not  receive  more  than  S 10  or  $12  an  ounce  for  his  dust,  while  that  obtained 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  usually  sold  for  $17  or  $18. 

The  Gold  canon  diggings  ha^  been  worked  for  seven  years,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  about  fifty  men,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the  miners,  following  up  a 
rich  streak  of  placer  gold,  came  upon  a  quartz  lode  in  the  place  now  known  as 
Gold  Hill. 

A  couple  of  months  later,  some  miners,  in  following  up  a  placer  lead  in  which 
the  gold  was  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  came  on  the  lode  from 
which  the  metal  had  been  washed  down.t 

They  were  working  here  in  a  rude  way,  with  no  idea  of  the  value  of  their 
claim,  when  James  Walsh,  an  intelligent  quartz  miner  from  Grass  valley,  passed 

*  The  credit  of  this  discovery  has  been  claimed  by  so  many  parties,  and  the  testimony  is  so 
conflicting,  that  I  am  induced  to  give  at  least  two  of  the  popular  versions.  Substantially 
they  agree  upon  the  main  points.     (See  section  4,  Resources  of  Nevada.) 

t  S.  H.  Marlette,  surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  in  his  annual  report  for  1865,  gives  the  fol« 
lowing  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  lode : 

**ln  1852,  H.  B.  and  E.  A.  Grosch  or  Grosh,  sons  of  A.  B.  Grosh,  a  Universalist  clergyman 
of  considerable  note,  and  editor  of  a  Universalist  paper  at  Utica,  New  York,  educated  mc- 
tallurgfists,  came  to  the  then  Territory,  and  the  same  or  tho  following  year  engaged  in  pla- 
cer mining  in  Gold  canon  near  the  site  of  Silver  City,  and  continued  thereuntil  life?,  when, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  first  discovered  silver  ore,  which  was  found  in  a  quartz  vein, 
probably  the  one  now  owned  by  the  Kossuth  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  on  which 
the  Grosh  brothers  had  a  location. 

**  Shortly  after  the  discovery,  in  the  same  year,  one  of  the  brothers  accidentally  wounded 
himself  with  a  pick,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  died,  and  the  other  brother  went  to 
California,  where  he  died  early  in  1858,  which  probably  prevented  the  valuable  nature  of  their 
discovery  from  becoming  known.  In  the  mean  time  placer  mining  was  carried  on  to  consid 
arable  extent  in  various  localities,  principally  in  Gold  caRon. 

**  In  1H,37,  Joe  Kirby  and  others  commenced  placer  mining  in  Six  Mile  cafion,  about  half 
a  mile  below  where  the  Ophir  works  now  are,  and  worked  at  intervals  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess until  1859.  On  the  '-iid  day  of  February,  1858,  the  first  quartz  claim  was  located  in 
Virginia  mining  district,  on  the  V^irginia  croppings,  by  James  Finney,  generally  known  as 
Old  Virginia,  from  whom  the  city  of  Virginia  and  the  cropping  have  taken  their  name. 
This  must  be  considered  the  first  location  of  the  Comstock  lode,  unless  we  consider  the 
Kossuth  claim  as  upon  one  branch  of  the  Comstock,  which  may  not  be  impossible  in  case 
we  adopt  the  one  lode  system,  for  the  lode  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  its 
strike  would  take  it  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  as  explorations  prove,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  the  Virginia  croppings  to  be  the  outcrop  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Com 
stock. 

**  The  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  was  not  made  until  June,  1859,  when  Peter 
O'Reilly  and  Patnck  McLaughlin,  while  engaged  in  gold  washing  on  what  is  now  the 
ground  of  the  Ophir  Mining  Company,  and  near  tho  south  lino  of  the  Mexican  Company's 
claim,  uncovered  a  rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  silver  in  an  excavation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  water  to  use  in  their  rockers  in  washing  for  gold.  This  discovery  being  on  ground 
claimed  at  the  time  by  Kirby  and  others,  Comstock  was  employed  to  purchase  their  claim, 
whereby  Comstock's  name  has  been  given  to  this  great  lode,  by  which  those  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  its  discovery  have  been  detrauded — a  transaction,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  as  discreditable  as  that  by  which  Americus  Vespucius  bestowed  his  name  upon  the 
western  continent,  an  honor  due  alone  to  the  great  Columbus. 

**  From  this  discovery  resulted  the  marvellous  growth  of  Nevada.  Immediately  the  lode 
was  claimed  for  miles;  an  unparalleled  excitement  followed,  and  miners  and  capitalists 
came  in  great  numbers  to  reap  a  share  of  the  reported  wealth.  The  few  hardy  prospectors 
exploring  the  mountains  for  hidden  wealth  soon  counted  their  neighbors  by  thousands  ; 
soon  walked  along  miles  of  busy  streets,  called  into  existence  by  the  throng  of  adventurers, 
and  soon  tho  prospectors  were  ransacking  almost  every  part  of  the  (at  present)  State  of  Ne- 
vada in  search  of  silver  lodes." 
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their  place  and  examined  their  mine.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  the  dark 
gray  stone  which  he  suspected  was  silver  ore,  and  as  an  assay  of  it  he  sent  a 
ion  and  a  half  of  it  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  sold  for  $3,000  per  ton. 
He  and  some  friends  then  bought  out  four  of  the  five  partners,  paying  $22,000 
for  four-fifths  of  1,800  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  $14  per  foot. 

Some  shafts  sunk  on  the  vein  showed  that  the  gray  stone,  a  rich  sulphuret  of 
silver,  could  be  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The  lode  was  soon  claimed  as  far 
as  it  could  be  traced,  and  the  market  value  of  the  shares  rose  so  rajiitlly  that 
before  the  end  of  the  year  $1,000  a  foot  had  been  offered  for  a  portion  of  the 
lode. 

28.— THE  WASHOE  EXCITEMENT. 

The  excitement  about  the  silver  mines  spread  throughout  California  in  the 
spring  of  1860,  and  thousands  of  miners  crossed  the  mountains  to  work  in  the 
newly-discovered  mines  or  to  seek  for  others. 

In  every  town  companies  were  formed  to  equip  and  send  out  prospectors,  and 
the  work  was  continued  on  a  large  scale  for  three  years.  Thousands  of  square 
miles,  never  before  visited  by  white  men,  were  explored  and  examined,  and 
many  thousands  of  metalliferous  lodes  were  found  and  claimed. 

It  was  in  1860  that  the  silver  districts  of  Esmeralda,  Bodie,  Potosi,  Coso, 
and  Humboldt  were  discovered,  besides  many  others  of  less  note.  The  chief 
silver  mining  town  grew  up  at  the  Comstock  lode,  and  was  soon  the  home  of  a 
large  and  excited  population.  Every  man  owned  thousands  of  feet  of  argentif- 
erous lodes,  and  considered  himself  either  possessed  of  a  fortune  or  certain 
of  soon  acquiring  one. 

The  confidence  in  the  almost  boundless  wealth  of  the  country  was  universal, 
but  many  were  bothered  to  convert  their  ore  into  ready  cash.  Men  who  con- 
sidered themselves  millionaires  had  sometimes  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  a 
dinner,  and  in  their  dress  they  looked  like  beggars.* 

•  The  following'  extract  from  a  letter  written  at  Virginia,  in  April,  1800,  gives  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  condition  of  society  there  at  that  time : 

"  Of  a  certainty,  right  here,  is  Bedlam  broke  loose.  One  cannot  help  thinking,  as  he 
passes  through  the  streets,  that  all  the  insane  geologists  extant  have  been  corraled  at  this 
place.  Most  vehement  is  the  excitement.  I  have  never  seen  men  act  thus  elsewhere.  Not 
even  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  California  gold  movement  were  they  so  dolirious  about  the 
busiuess  of  metalliferous  discovery.  Hundreds  and  thousands  are  now  here,  who,  feeling 
that  they  may  never  have  another  chance  to  make  a  speedy  fortune,  are  resolved  this  shall 
not  pass  unimproved.  They  act  with  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  those  having  the  issues 
of  life  and  death  before  them.  They  demean  themselves  not  like  rational  beings  any  more. 
Even  the  common  modes  of  salutation  are  changed.  Men,  on  meeting,  do  not  inquire  after 
each  other's  health,  but  after  their  claims.  They  do  not  remark  about  the  weather,  bad  as  it 
is,  but  about  out-croppings,  assays,  sulphurets,  &c.  They  do  not  extend  their  hands  in 
token  of  friendship  on  approaching,  but  pluck  from  their  well  tilled  pockets  a  bit  of  rock, 
and,  presenting  it,  mutually  inquire  what  they  think  of  its  looks.  During  the  day  they 
stand  apart,  talking  in  couples,  pointing  mysteriously  hither  and  yon:  and  during  the 
night  mutter  in  their  sleep  of  claims  and  dips  and  strikes,  showing  that  their  broken 
thoughts  are  still  occupied  with  the  all-absorbing  subject.  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  to  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  this  mining  mania,  when  I  assure  them  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  do  not  e\  en  ask  after  newspapers,  nor  engage  in  the  discussion 
of  politics.  Little  care  tney  whom  you  choose  Pre-sideut ;  conventions  and  elections,  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  are  nothing  to  iliem.  They  have  their  own  world  here.  Here,  bounded 
by  the  Sierra  and  the  mountains  of  Utah,  spread  over  the  foot-hills  and  the  deserts,  is  a 
theatre  beyond  which  their  thoughts  are  not  permitted  to  roam  ;  to  this  their  aspirations  and 
aims  are  all  confined.  Whatever  of  energy,  ambition,  and  desire  are  elsewhere  expended  on 
love,  war,  politics,  and  religion,  are  here  all  devoted  to  this  single  pursuit  of  tinding,  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  trading  m  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  Everybody  makes  haste  to  be  rich  ; 
and  so  great  is  the  mental  tension  in  this  direction,  that  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether, 
if  a  sweeping  disappointment  should  overtake  them,  many  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  absolute  lunacy.  What  guamutee  this  wildly-excited  multitude  have  against  the  happen- 
ing of  this  fearful  contingency,  1  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say,  having,  as  yet,  not  been  able 
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29.-THE  BARREL  AND  YARD  PROCESSES. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  metal  even  from  the  richest  ore. 
There  were  no  mills  to  crush  the  rock,  no  skilful  metallurgists  to  reduce  the  ore, 
and  no  confident  opinion  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  extraction.  The  simple 
processes  used  for  reducing  auriferous  quartz  would  not  suffice.  The  gold 
exists  in  the  metallic  form,  and  so  soon  as  the  rock  is  pulverized  can  be  obtained 
by  washing  or  amalgamation.  But  silver  is  in  chemical  combination  with 
baser  substances,  and  must  be  separated  from  them  by  chemical  influences  before 
the  metal  will  submit  t)  unite  with  quicksilver,  by  which  it  must  usually  bo 
caught. 

All  the  silver  produced  in  civilized  countries  was  obtained  by  two  processes, 
the  Frieberg  German  barrel,  and  the  Mexican  yard  or  patio.  In  the  German 
process  three  hundred  pounds  of  the  ore.  finely  pulverized,  are  mixed  with 
water  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  after  the  addition  of  some  salt,  iron  pyrites, 
scraps  of  iron,  and  quicksilver  are  put  into  a  strong  barrel,  and  kept  revolving 
rapidly  for  fourteen  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  silver  and  quicksilver 
have  united,  and  they  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  mud  by  washing.  The 
barrels  are  rapidly  worn  out,  the  amount  of  work  done  is  little,  and  the  labor 
required  is  much.  In  the  Mexican  process  the  pulverized  ore  is  mixed  with 
water,  salt,  iron  pyrites,  and  quicksilver,  and  left  out  in  an  open  yard  for  three 
weeks,  the  mass  being  stirred  or  trodden  with  mules  occasionally.  This  mode 
of  reducing  is  very  slow,  and  is  unsuited  to  the  cool  climate  of  Nevada,  in  lati- 
tud  38^,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  or  6,000  feet  above  the  stja. 

30.— THE  PAN  PROCESS. 

There  was  a  general  belief  that  some  mode  of  amalgamation  better  than  either 
of  these  could  and  would  be  devised,  so  while  one  set  of  men  were  engaged  in 
hunting  and  opening  mines,  another  set  were  busy  in  studying  a  mode  for  re- 
ducing the  ores.  A  satisfactory  result  was  not  reached  for  several  years,  but  it 
came  at  last  in  the  invention  of  the  pan  process,  as  distinguished  fi-om  the  barrel 
and  yard  processes. 

The  pan  is  of  cast-iron,  about  five  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  of  ore  are  put  in  with  salt,  iron  pyrites, 
quicksilver,  and  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  mud.  A  muller  revolves  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  serves  to  grind  the  matter,  which  is  not  fine  enough,  and 
also  brings  all  the  particles  of  the  ore  into  contact  with  the  chemicals  and  the 
quicksilver.  Besides  the  motion  of  the  muller,  various  devices  are  used  to  keep 
up  a  regular  current,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  mixture  are  successively  brought 
to  the  bottom,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  ihe  quicksilver.  In  some  pans  heat 
is  applied.  The  American  process  extracts  silver  from  the  common  sulphuret 
ore  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  process,  with  much  more  rapidity,  and  with  less 
expense.  It  is,  therefore,  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  American  silver  mines 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Mexico,  where  it  will  prob- 
ably in  time  supersede  the  yard  process.  While  the  metallurgists  were  work- 
ing away  at  their  pans,  the  miners  generally  were  afraid  to  erect  mills  lest 
buildings  and  machinery  might  be  unsuited  to  the  new  modes  of  working. 
The  mills  that  were  built  charged  $50  and  $60  per  ton  for  crushing  and 

to  give  the  subject  much  examination  since  my  return.  To  attempt  eliciting  information 
from  those  now  here,  only  tends  to  confuse  and  complicate  what  is  already  incomprehensi- 
ble. If  you  talk  with  one  man,  he  is  only  concerned  lest  the  argentiferous  metal  bo  ren- 
dered worthless  by  the  superabundance  here  met  with ;  while  another,  with  equal  opportu- 
nities, and  perhaps  better  ability  for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  derides  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  silver  apart  from  the  Comstock  vein,  telling  you  that  the  whole  thing  is  an  in 
verted  pyramid,  having  that  truly  wonderful  lead  for  a  base." 
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amalgamating,  though  the  same  work  was  done  at  Grass  Valley,  only  one  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  for  less  than  S5  a  ton. 

The  amalgamation  was  so  conducted  that  only  the  free  gold  was  saved.  All 
the  silver  and  much  of  the  gold  were  lost.  Ore  that  contained  $500  to  the  ton 
was  sent  to  the  mill  if  it  yielded  $70  or  $80,  leaving  about  SlO  profit,  and  a  loss 
of  $400  of  silver. 

The  value  of  the  ore  and  the  amount  of  silver  lost  were  precisely  understood, 
but  there  was  no  remedy.  It  was  necessary  to  take  some  silver  from  the  mines 
at  any  sacrifice  to  keep  up  the  confidence  of  the  shareholders.  Although  the 
ore  m  sight  was  worth  millions,  the  bullion  sent  across  the  mountains  from 
Nevada  amounted  to  only  $90,897  in  1860. 

The  next  year,  however,  the  export  rose  to  $2,275,256 ;  in  1862  to  86,247,074, 
and  in  1863  to  $12,486,23?.  This  increased  rate  might  well  astonish  the  world, 
and  dazzle  people  in  the  vicinity. 

31.— GROWTH  OF  THE  WASH(ft:  EXCITEMENT. 

The  silver  excitement  which  pervaded  California  in  the  spring  of  1860  con- 
tinued to  increase  steadily  for  three  years. 

Washoe,  by  which  name  the  mining  region  near  the  Comstock  lode  was  gen- 
erally known,  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  main  basis  of  specu- 
lation. Everybody  owned  shares  in  some  silver  mine.  High  prices  were  paid 
to  strangers  for  mines  at  places  of  which  the  purchaser  had  never  heard  until  a 
day  or  two  before  the  purchase.  Men  seemed  to  have  discarded  all  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence.  Their  judgment  was  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenly  acquired 
wealth  of  a  few  and  by  the  general  anxiety  of  the  many  to  buy  any  kind  of  sil- 
ver shares.  People  acted  as  though  there  were  so  many  rich  silver  mines  that 
men  who  had  been  searching  for  them  would  not  be  so  mean  as  to  offer  a  pobr 
one  for  sale.  Three  thousand  silver  mining  companies  were  incorporated  in 
San  Francisco,  and  30,000  persons  purchased  stock  in  them.  The  nominal 
capital  was  $1,000,000,000,  but  their  actual  market  value  never  exceeded 
$60,000,000,  and  not  one  in  fifty  owned  a  claim  of  the  least  value.  And  yet 
the  organization  of  each  company  cost  $100  on  an  average,  and  that  money  bad 
to  be  paid  by  somebody.  Although  the  mines  were  in  western  Utah,  which 
was  orgahized  afterwards  into  the  Territory  and  then  into  the  State  of  Nevada, 
the  shares  were  mostly  owned  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  place  was  the  centre 
of  speculation  and  excitement,  of  profit  and  lo^^s.  On  every  side  were  to  be 
seen  men  who  had  made  independent  fortunes  in  .'^lot  1:s  within  a  few  months. 

The  share  in  the  leading  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  were  the  preferred 
security  for  loans  by  money  lenders  and  banks. 

The  shares,  or  feet,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called,  (for  in  most  of  the 
companies  a  share  represented  a  lineal  foot  lengthwise  on  the  vein,)  of  the  Com- 
stock claims  advanced  with  great  rapidity,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $1,000  per 
month. 

A  foot  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine,  worth  $500  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
was  sold  for  $1,000  in  June;  for  $1,550  in  August;  for  $2,500  in  September; 
for  $3,200  in  February,  1863;  for  $3,700  in  May;  for  $4,400  in  June,  and  for 
$5,600  in  July.  Other  claims  advanced  with  a  rapidity  less  rapid  but  scarcely 
less  startling.  In  the  middle  of  1863,  Savage  was  worth  $3,600  per  foot ;  Cen- 
tral $2,850;  Ophir  $2,550;  Hale  and  Norcross  $1,850;  California  $1,500;  Yellow 
Jacket  $1,150;  Crown  Point  $750;  Chollar  $900,  and  Potosi  $600. 

32  —VIRGINIA  CITY. 

Virginia  City,  the  centre  of  the  mining  industry,  rose  to  be  the  second  town 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  had  a  population  of  15,000,  and  the  assessed 
value  of  its  taxable  property  was  $11,000,000.     The  amount  of  business  done 
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was  twice  as  great  as  in  any  other  town  of  equal  size  in  the  United  States. 
And  well  might  the  town  be  large  and  busy.  It  produced  more  silver  within  a 
year  than  any  other  one  raining  district  of  equal  size  ever  did.  Neither  Potosi 
n(;r  Guanajuato  could  equal  it.  The  former  town  yielded  310,000,000  annually 
for  a  time,  but  with  that  yield  supported  a  population  of  160,000.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  town  of  15,000  persons  ever  before  produced  an 
average  of  $12,000,000  annually,  or  an  average  of  $800  to  the  person.  Well 
might  excitemoDt  run  high,  and  money  be  flush. 

33.— THE  SILVER  PANIC. 

But  though  the  silver  yield  kept  up,  distrust  set  in,  and  prices  of  stocks 
commenced  to  fall  in  the  summer  of  1863.  The  people  began  to  count  up  how 
many  millions  they  had  paid  as  assessments  on  claims  that  had  been  worked 
for  years  and  had  never  yielded  a  cent.  Experts  from  other  silver  mining 
countries  said  that  no  rich  ahd  permanent  deposits  of  silver  had  been  opened, 
save  on  the  Comstock  lode,  and  that  the  management  of  the  mines  there  was 
grossly  wasteful. 

It  was  a  notorious  fact  that  many  companies  had  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swindling  the  ignorant  by  selling  worthless  stock  to  them. 

Pricjfl  declined  slowly  until  the  middle  of  the  next  year,  and  then  they  were 
attackcj  by  a  panic  which  smote  hundreds  of  the  Washoe  speculators  with 
terror  and  bankruptcy.  Gould  &  Curry  fell  from  S5,600  to  $900  per  foot ;  Sav- 
age, from  $2,600  to  $750 ;  Ophir.  from  $2,550  to  $425  ;  California,  from  $1,500 
to  $21;  Hale  &  Norcross,  from  $1,850  to  $310,  and  others  in  like  proportion. 

The  wild-cat  or  baseless  speculations  were  swept  away  to  destruction  by  the 
thousand,  and  never  heard  of  more.  I 

The  dray-men,  the  hod-carriers,  the  mechanics,  the  clerks,  the*  Seamstresses, 
the  servant  girls,  who  had  cheerfully  paid  assessments  for  years,  in  the  confidence 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  handsome  income  from  their  silver  mines,  were  dis- 
enchanted. 

The  name  of  Washoe,  which  had  once  been  blessed,  was  now  accursed  by 
the  multitude,  though  still  a  source  of  profit  to  a  few. 

People  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  so  blind.  It  was  found  on  exami- 
nation that  the  most  deliberate  and  most  dishonest  deception  had  been  system- 
atically practiced  in  many  cases.  Most  of  the  mines  had  been  managed  not 
with  the  object  of  taking  silver  from  the  ore,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
profit  by  the  sale  and  purchase  of  stocks. 

The  officers,  or  some  of  them,  combined  to  raise  or  depress  the  shares  as  suited 
their  schemes.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  instruct  the  miners  to  take  out  the 
richest  or  the  poorest  of  the  ore,  and  the  returns  of  the  mill  could  be  published 
as  a  fair  indication  of  the  value  of  all  the  ore  within  sight.* 

In  the  erection  of  buildings  the  financial  management  of  the  companies  was 
grossly  extravagant.  Money  was  thrown  about  almost  as  if  it  had  no  value. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  inch  and  extensive  deposits  found  near  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  exhausted,  would  become  still  richer  as  the  works  advanced 
in  depth.  The  ignorance  of  metallurgy  and  lack  of  experience  in  silver  mining 
led  to  many  costly  mistakes. 

Wages  much  higher  than  those  of  California  were  paid. 


*  We  find  the  following  paniprapb  in  the  report  of  S.  IT.  Marlette,  the  surveyor  general 
of  Nevada,  for  1805 : 

**  When  a  bulling:  operation  was  in  progn'ess  the  superintendent  would  write  glowing  let- 
ters ;  rich  rock,  selected  from  a  large  mass  of  poorer  materinl,  would  be  sent  to  mill ;  debts 
would  l>e  incurred  to  be  paid  in  the  future,  and  large  dividends  would  bo  declared. 

**  If  a  *  bearing*  operation  was  in  contemplation,  the  rich  deposits  would  bo  avoided ;  the 
rock  sent  to  mill  would  prove  to  be  very  poor ;  assessments  would  be  levied  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  the  company  ;  *suits  would  be  commenced  against  it,  and  every  device  that  could 
discourage  stockholders  would  be  adopted," 
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34.— LITIGATION  ABOUT  THE  COMSTOCK  MINES. 

The  overestimate  of  the  value  of  the  mines  was  one  of  the  causes  of  a  great 
litigation,  for  which  oppoitunities  were  given  by  the  careless  manner  in  which 
claims  were  located,  recorded,  and  transferred  in  early  times.  The  lawyers 
charged  fees  high  almost  beyond  example.  Witnesses  who  found  that  their 
testimony  was  necessary  in  important  suits  suddenly  had  business  in  the  eastern 
States,  or  in  some  other  remote  place,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  till 
the  trial  unless  some  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  to  them. 

Subornation  of  perjury  became  a  profession  in  which  many  engaged.  So 
much  money  was  spent  in  a  law  suit  that  it  materially  affected  business. 

Wlien  the  trial  of  the  suit  between  the  Ophir  and  the  Burning  Moscow  was 
transferred  from  Virginia  City  to  Aurora,  property  in  certain  parts  of  the  latter 
town  rose  fifty  per  cent.,  so  confident  were  the  residents  there  that  the  attend- 
ants at  the  court  would  be  numerous  and  flush  of  money.  In  several  cases  more 
money  was  spent  in  litigation  than  the  entire  mine  is  now  worth.  The  surveyor 
general  of  the  State,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1865,  says  : 

"  I  have  understood  that  §1,300,000  have  been  expended  in  litigation  between 
the  Chollar  and  Potosi  companie8,and  $1,000,000  more  have  been  expended  in  the 
Ophir-Moscow  trials.  *  *  *  j  believe  one-fifth  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
Comstock  would  not  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  litigating  the  title  thereto.** 

The  yield  of  the  Comstock  lode,  up  to  the  date  of  that  report,  had  beem  about 
845,000,000  ;  so  Mr.  Marlette's  estimate  of  the  amount  spent  in  litigation  would 
be  $9,000,000,  and  four-fifths  of  this  was  expended  within  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  sum  paid  as  dividends  to  stockholders  in  many  permanent  mines  was 
less  than  that  expended  in  litigation. 

35.— THE  MANY-LODE  THEORY. 
One  of  the  main  sources  of  the  lawsuits  was  the  doubt  whether  the  Comstock 
lode  had  at  its  side  a  number  of  branches,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  a  series  of 
independent  and  parallel  lodes  within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards.  At  the 
surface  several  seams  of  ore  were  perceptible,  and  the  first  claimants  had  taken 
the  seam  which  was  largest  and  lowest  on  the  hill,  and  they  asserted  that  the 
seams  above  were  mere  branches.  This  assertion,  however,  did  not  prevent 
others  from  claiming  the  upper  seams,  and  thus  arose  the  suits  between  the 
Ophir  and  the  Burning  Moscow,  that  between  the  Gould  &  Curry  and  the  North 
Potosi,  and  that  between  the  Potosi  and  the  Bajazet,  which  were  all  cases  of  much 
importance  in  their  day.  The  people  were  divided  between  the  one-lode  and 
the  many -lode  parties,  and  elections  turned  more  than  once  on  that  question. 
Most  of  the  stock  of  the  one-lode  companies  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  while  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  stockholders  of  the  many-lode  companies  were  residents  of 
Virginia  City,  so  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Nevada  that  the  old 
companies  should  be  defeated.  But  the  latter  had  the  evidence  of  geology,  and 
what  was,  perhaps,  still  more  important,  the  money  on  their  side,  and  the  many- 
lode  theory  was  at  last  completely  overthrown,  but  not  until  after  a  struggle 
that  cost  years  of  time  and  millions  of  money.  The  Comstock  vein  has  a  dip 
of  45"^  to  the  horizon,  and  while  it  was  in  the  process  of  formation  large  bodies 
of  porphyry  split  off  from  the  hanging  wall,  fell  down  into  the  vein  stone  and 
were  there  suspended,  leaving  a  seam  of  quartz  above  as  well  as  one  below. 
These  pieces  of  hanging  wall  are  usually  long,  narrow,  and  deep,  but  not  large 
enough  in  any  direction  to  make  two  lodes  out  of  one. 

36.— EXPENSES  INCREASING  WITH  THE  DEPTH. 
Another  source  of  disappointment  to  the  mining  companies  was  that  as  the 
works  advanced  in  depth  expenses  increased  in  an  unexpected  manner.  The 
immense  excavations  for  the  extraction  of  ore  required  vast  quantities  of  timber ; 
as  the  forests  are  distant  and  transportation  dear,  the  mines  now  pay  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  annually  for  timbering  alone. 
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The  water  iiiLrcased  and  powerful  engines,  conriuming  much  wood,  were 
requh-ed  to  pump  constantly  at  an  expense  of  SlOO  per  day  to  each  of  half  a 
dozen  companies.  Foul  air  made  it  impossible  for  the  miners  to  work  rapidly 
in  the  deep  drifts,  and  ventilation  was  expensive.  These,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  considerations,  contributed  to  the  panic  and  kept  the  general  stock  market 
down. 

But  such  influences  could  not  entirely  govern  the  price  of  particular  stocks. 

Gould  &  Curry,  which  was  sold  for  S900  per  foot  in  tluly,  1864,  advanced 
to  §2,000  in  April,  1865,  and  fell  to  S600  in  October,  1866.  Savage  was  $2,000 
in  April,  1865,  and  $1,100  in  October,  1866.  Of  stocks,  which  were  not  no- 
ticed in  the  stock  boards  in  the  summer  of  1864,  Yellow  Jacket  rose  in  April, 
1865,  to  $2,590  per  foot,  and  was  sold  in  October,  1866,  for  8700;  Belcher, 
worth  $1,050  in  April,  1865,  was  offered  for  $95  in  October,  1866.  Alpha, 
worth  $2,100  in  April,  1865,  was  worth  only  $50  in  October,  1SG6,  and  Crown 
Point  fell  from  $1,225  in  April,  1865,  to  $900  in  October,  1866.  A  fall  of  fifty 
per  cent,  or  a  rise  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  market  vahie  of  a  large  mine 
within  the  space  of  six  months  has  occurred  in  more  than  two  score  cases  within 
the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  easily  nnderstood  that  in  such  events  fortunes  are 
made  and  \on  with  great  rapidity. 

::7.— .<<>Mi:    CHAKACTEUISTICS   OF  ESMERALDA,  }H!MiJOlA)T,  AND   JJEESE 

RIVERS. 

The  stocks  in  all  the  other  districts  of  Nevada  were  nl3ected,  and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  governed  by  the  influence  of  those  of  Virginia  City.  While 
.<hares  in  the  Cpmstock  lode  were  high,  so  were  those  in  mines  elsewhere.  At 
Esmeralda  large  masses  of  rich  ore  were  found  in  the  Wide  West  and  Heal 
Del  Monte  mines,  and  the  price  of  their  stocks  rose  to  $400  per  foot ;  but  there, 
too,  litigation,  bad  management,  and  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  rich  deposits 
near  the  surface  were  followed  by  a  general  collapse. 

Esmeralda  district,  which  yielded  $500,000  annually  for  a  couple  of  years, 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  out,  and  all  the  explorations  undertaken  since 
1864  have  failed  t^  show  anything  to  compare  with  the  ore  opened  in  1861  and 
1862. 

Several  other  districts  in  the  vicinity,  however,  were  found,  and  these  promised 
to  more  than  surpass  Esmeralda  in  its  best  days.  Humboldt  had  a  liistory 
somewhat  like  Esmeralda. 

A  large  body  of  rich  ore  in  the  Sheba  mines  brought  the  price  of  that  stock 
up  to  $400  per  foot,  but  they  contained  antimony,  and  could  not  be  reduced  with- 
out roasting,  and  the  expenses  of  reduction,  and  litigation  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  rich  body  of  ore,  soon  left  the  company  insolvent;  and  since  then  the 
Humboldt  district  has  been  under  a  cloud,  although  many  of  the  veins  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  profitable  in  time. 

The  Reese  River  mines,  discovered  in  June,  1862,  include  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, in  which  a  great  variety  of  veins  and  ores  are  found.  The  development 
has  been  slow,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  mon  who  have  examined  the 
lodes  that  several  of  them  will  t^'ike  a  high  place  in  the  production  of  silver 
after  a  few  years. 

The  last  of  the  silver  districts  of  Xtva.la  in  the  order  of  discovery  is  Pahran- 
agat,  in  the  soutlieastern  corner  of  the  State,  which  first  attracted  attention  in 
the  beginning  of  1866.  No  bullion  has  yet  been  extracted  thero,  but  srnne  fine 
<)re  ha-^  been  found,  and  the  quantity  appears  to  be  considerable. 

a-'.-SUTRO  TUNNEL  PROJECT. 

In  1865-  it  became  evident  that  if  the  mining  in  the  Coiustock  mines  wen*  to 
be  continued  for  many  years,  it  would  be  profitable,  and  even  necessary,  to  havj' 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  iii> 3 
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a  tunud  to  drain  the  vein  to  a  deptli  of  2,000  feet.  Of  the  continuation  of  the 
raining  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubt. 

The  lode,  has  the  main  geological  characteristics  which  mark  the  greatest 
silver-bearing  veins  of  Spanish  America.  It  is  a  fissure  vein  that  extends  across 
several  different  formations,  and  at  ihe  richest  place  it  separates  two  different 
kinds  of  **  country"  rock.  It  is  of  great  length  and  great  width.  The  general 
thickness  and  dip  remain  about  the  same,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined.  The 
walls  are  distinctly  marked.  The  inclination  is  about  45^  to  the  horizon. 
There  are  large  seams  of  cluy-like  substances  along  the  sides,  as  though  the 
sides  had  rubbed  and  ground  part  of  the  vein- stone  to  powder.  Bodies  of  por- 
phyry, many  of  them  large  and  others  small,  are  found  in  the  vein-stone,  looking 
as  though  they  had  cracked  off  the  upper  or  hanging  wall  and  fallen  down. 

The  vein-stone,  so  far  as  traced,  is  about  the  same  in  all  places,  though  the 
color  varies  from  white  and  gray  to  brown.  The  ore  is  distributed  irregularly, 
being  found  in  some  places  in  large  masses  and  in  others  in  thin  seams.  The 
general  features  of  the  lode  are  like  those  other  great  argentiferous  veins,  and 
mining  geologists  say  that  the  class  are  inexhaustibly  rich  in  silver.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  rich  in  ore  far  beyond  any  depth  which  miners  can  reach.* 

*39. — BARON   KICHTHOFEX'S  REPORT. 

The  following:  ii a  quotation  from  "The  Comstock  Lode,  its  character  and  the  probable 
mode  of  its  continuance  in  depth.  By  Ferdinand  Baron  Richthofen,  Dr.  Phil.,  San  Francis- 
co, 186G:" 

**If  we  proceed  to  compare  the  Comstock  vein  with  those  best  explored,  it  is  evident  that 
it  differs  in  nature  ^om  a  certain  class  of  narrow  veins,  which,  as  those  of  Freiberpr,  Koni^s- 
berg,  and  Chafiarcillo,  in  Chili,  Pasco,  in  Peru, Catorce,  in  Mexico,  and  Austin,  in  Nevada, 
fill  a  number  of  small  fissures,  which  are  either  parallel  or  intersect  each  other,  and  which 
exhibit  in  depth  nearly  the  same  character  and  richness  as  near  the  surface.  It  presents,  ou 
the  contrary,  fill  the  characters  of  a  second  class  of  silver  veins,  which  arc  prominent  on 
account  of  their  magnitude  and  unity,  and  exhibit,  wherever  they  occur,  one  great  mother 
vein,  or  "rc/o  madre,"  surrounded,  in  most  instances,  by  some  smaller  veins  of  little  or  no 
importance.  To  this  class  belong  the  veins  of  Schemnitz  and  Felsobftnya,  in  Hungary,  the 
Veta  Madre,  of  Guanajuato,  and  the  Veta  Grandre,  of  Zacatecas,  while  the  veins  of  Potosi, 
in  Peru,  and  the  Biscayna  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexico,  have  to  berefeiTcd  more  to  this  than 
to  the  former  class.  Notwithstanding  their  small  number,  these  great  mother  veins  furnish 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  produced  throughout  the  world.  They  resemble  each 
other  in  many  points.  All  of  them  fill  fissures  of  extraordinary  width  and  length,  and  appear 
to  be  of  very  recent  origin,  and  also  to  be  intimately  related  to  volcanic  rocks,  by  which  they 
are  accompanied.  Although  the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution  of  ore  diftVr  more  or  less 
for  each  vein,  j'et  all  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  highly  metalliferous  to  whatever  depth 
explored ;  and  it  appears  that  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  is  with  most  of  them  contained 
in  each  level,  the  vein  of  Guanajuato  being  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  to  an  indefinite)  depth.  There  is,  howevcir,  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  concentration  of  silver,  ores  of  extreme  richness  being  usually  accumulated  in  lim- 
ited bodies  in  the  upper  levels,  while  in  depth  similar  bodies  recur  greater  in  extent,  but  con- 
sisting of  lower  grades  of  ores.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why,  on  all  the  veins 
mentioned,  mining  in  upper  levels  has  been  so  highly  remunerative  compared  with  the 
profits  derived  from  deep  working.  Each  ton  of  ore  costs  there  but  little  to  extract,  and  yields 
a  large  amount  of  metal,  while  raising  the  same  weight  from  greater  depth  is  more  expensive 
and  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  amount  of  bullion  is  realized.  The  history  of  the  Mexican 
mines  is  the  best  illustration  of  these  relations.  In  former  centuries  counts  and  marquises  have 
been  made  by  the  king  of  Spain  whenever  fortune  enabled  a  single  individual  to  accumulate 
enormous  wealth  in  a  few  years.  Mining  then  was  confined  to  rich  ores  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  present  century,  since  greater  depths  have  been  reached, 
the  Spanish  crown,  if  it  hed  still  the  sceptre  of  Mexico,  would  scarcely  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  equal  honors  on  fortunate  mining  adventurers,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
abated enterprising  spirit  of  the  population  and  the  increased  facilities  of  raising  the  treasures. 
And  yet  the  production  of  the  Mexican  mines  has  anything  but  decreased.  It  appears,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  has  never  been  so  high  as  at  tfic  present  time.  Humboldt  states  that 
vastly  the  majority  of  the  auiuial  production  of  Mexico  has  through  all  times  been  derived 
from  the  mother  veins  alluded  to  above,  and  still  at  this  day  they  furnish  at  least  three-fourths 
of  it,  though  each  of  them  has  repeatedly  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  They  would  be 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  if  the  increase  of  expenses  attending  the  growing  depth  did 
not  put  a  limit  to  all  profitable  mining. 

*•  The  equality  of  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  true  silver  ort's  throug-h  all  levels.     The  Hungarian  ofier  less  favorable  conditions,  as  the 
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The  water  wliich  galliera  in  mines  at  Virginia  City,  although  the  deepest  there 
is  not  half  so  deep  as  many  in  Mexico,  ia  very  great,  and  a  tunnel  or  adit-level 
is  necessary  to  secure  drainage  and  ventilation  and  procure  a  cheap  mode  of  ex- 
tracting the  ore  and  of  exploring  the  lode.  Fortunately  the  lode  is  situated  on 
a  mountain  side,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  of  draining  the  lode  to  a  depth  of 
two  thousand  feet  by  cutting  an  adit  three  and  three-fifths  miles.  Tbe  expense 
will  be  several  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  saving  will  be  far  more.  Considera 
tions  like  these  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company,  which 
received  a  franchise  from  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  a  grant  of  land  from 


oi*C8,  on  account  of  the  previously  mentioned  increase  of  lead  and  copper  in  depth,  undergo 
a  real  deterioration.  Yet  they  have  evidently  had  at  upper  levels  their  concentrated  bodies 
of  rich  ore.  Such  have  been  extracted  at  Schemnitz  within  the  time  of  historical  record, 
while  their  former  existence  at  Felsobanya  may  be  inferred  from  the  shape  and  character  of 
the  old  Roman  works  near  the  out-croppings. 

"Let  us  now  return  to  the  Couistock  vein,  the  ^veta  madrt'  of  Washoe,  and  examine 
what  conclasions  as  to  its  future  we  are  justified  in  drawing  from  the  present  conditions  of  the 
explorations.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  ores  through  all  the  levels 
explored  retain  their  character  of  true  silver  ores  which  they  had  near  the  surface.  The  amount 
of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  has  never  been  large  in  the  Comstock  ores,  and  these  metals 
preserve  now,  at  the  lowest  level,  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion  as  formerly.  Their 
increase,  especially  of  lead,  would  be  the  most  unfavorable  indication  for  the  future  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  as,  besides  the  growing  difficulty  of  metallurgical  treatment,  the  conclusion 
would  be  justified  that  lead  ores  would  more  and  more  replace  those  of  silver,  and  the  limits 
of  profitable  productiveness  would  soon  be  reached.  But  as  it  is.  no  deterioration  is  to  be 
expected,  even  if  an  impoverishment  takes  place.  It  thus  approaches  in  its  ore-bearing  char- 
acter the  great  mother -veins  of  Mexico,  and  is  different  from  those  of  Hungary.  But  even 
the  reasons  for  an  impoverishment  are  by  no  means  so  evident  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true,  bonanzas  near  the  surface,  which  surpassed  in  richness  all  those 
-  worked  upon  in  later  times.  As  such  may  bo  mentioned  the  bonanzas  of  the  Ophir,  the  Gould 
&,  Curry,  and  the  western  body  of  ore  in  Gold  Hill.  Their  richness  and  the  facilities  of 
their  extraction  co-operated  in  making  the  latter  exceedingly  profitable.  Y'et  the  production 
of  the  Comstock  vein  did,  at  the  time  when  it  was  solely  derived  from  these  surface-bonanzas, 
not  reach  the  figure  it  attained  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  principal  portion.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  then  the  ore  was  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  while  as  the  greater  depth 
was  attained  the  distribution  of  the  ores  was  much  more  ^neral,  though  their  standard  was 
lower.  New  bodies  of  ore  had  been  discovered,  commencmg  at  a  depth  of  from  one  hundred 
and  fifly  to  three  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  such  as  the  continuous  sheets  of  ore  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  lode  in  the  Gold  Hill  mines  and  the  \''ellow  Jacket,  and  the  similar-con- 
stituted one  ill  ChoUar  Potosi.  None  of  them  contain,  excepting  a  few  narrow  streaks  or 
bunches,  ores  of  equal  richness  with  those  of  which  the  surface-bonanzas  were  composed. 
But  their  extent  so  far  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  as  to  make  up,  by  the  increased  amount  of 
daily  extraction,  for  the  inferior  yield.  The  profits  of  working  are  of  course  greatly  dimin- 
ished. These  bodies  of  ore  have  continued  to  the  deepest  levels  reached  in  the  Comstock 
mines,  varying  in  width  and  extent,  and  also  in  their  yield.  The  latter  did  not  increase,  but 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  southern  part  of  Gold  HiU,  decreased  with  the  growing  width  of 
the  deposit,  while  in  others  no  material  change  is  perceptible. 

'*Few  new  bodies  of  ore  made  their  appearance  bolow  the  level  of  three  hundred  feet. 
Foremost  in  importance  among  them  are  two  bodies  discovered  at  seven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  tne  Hale  &  Norcross  works,  one  of  which  is  on  ground  supposed  heretofore 
to  be  unproductive. 

"Considering  these  facts  exhibited  by  the  Comstock  vein  itself,  and  comparing  with  them 
what  is  known  about  similar  argentiferous  veins,  we  believe  to  be  justified  in  drawing  the 
ifol) owing  conclusions : 

'*  Jst.  That  the  continuity  of  the  ore-bearing  character  of  the  Comstock  lode  in  depth  must, 
notwithstanding  local  interruptions,  be  assumed  as  a  factof  equal  certainty  with  the  continuity 
of  the  vein  itself. 

*'2d.  That  it  may  positively  be  assumed  that  the  ores  in  the  Comstock  lode  will  retain 
their  character  of  true  silver  ores  to  indefinite  depth. 

"3d.  That  it  Is  highly  probable  that  extensive  bodies  of  ores,  equal  in  richness  to  the  sur- 
face-bonanzas, will  never  occur  in  depth. 

"4th.  That  an  increase  in  size  of  the  bodies  of  ore  in  dopth  is  more  probable  than  a  de- 
crease, and  that  they  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  roaiain  of  the  same  size  as  heretofore. 

"  5th.  That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ore  will,  as  to  its  yield,  not  materially  ditler  at  any 
depth  from  what  it  is  at  the  present  lower  levels,  while,  besides,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
bulk  of  lower  grade  ores.  We  are  led  to  this  supposition  by  the  similarity  in  character  of  all 
the  deposits  outside  of  the  rich  surface-bonanzas  and  the  homogeneous  nature  which  almost 
every  one  of  them  exhibits  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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Congress,  and  met  with  the  encouragement  of  the  great  companies  mining  on 
the  lode,  all  of  which  signed  contracts  with  the  company  binding  themselves  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton  taken  from  their  mines  after  the  completion  of 
the  tunnel.  Although  the  work  has  not  been  commenced,  tlie  project  has  fair 
prospects,  and  it  occupies  an  important  place  in  thehistory  of  mining  in  Nevada. 
The  niinerf?  at  Virginia  City  will  never  be  content  to  abandon  that  plan  of 
drainage. 

4CI.— COLUMBIA  BASIN  AND  CARIBOO  MINES. 

The  firet  mines  in  what  is  now  Idaho  Territory  were  found  in  the  bars  of 
Clearwater  river  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  those  of  the  Salmon  river  were 
opened  in  a  few  months  later.  The  placers  of  Boisd  were  struck  in  1862,  those 
of  Owyhee  in  1863,  and  the  quartz  veins  of  Owyhee  and  Alturas  began  to  at- 
tract attention  in  18(54.  In  eastern  Oregon  the  placers  of  Powder  and  Burnt 
river.s  were  discovered  in  18G1,  and  those  of  John  Day's  river  in  tlie  following 
year. 

None  of  the  Idaho  or  Oregon  placers  have  proved  eo  rich,  so  extensive,  or  so 
durable  as  those  of  California,  although  they  have  yielded  considerable  amouuts 
of  gold.  The  deep  diggings  of  Cariboo,  500  miles  frcmi  Victoria,  in  the  U])per 
part  of  Fraser  valley,  were  discovered  in  1859,  and  the  placers  in  the  shallow 
bars  and  creeks  at  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  in  the  territory  of  British 
Columbia,  in  1865.     California  had  to  send  miners  to  all  these  places. 

The  number  who  went  to  Idaho  was,  probably,  20,000;  and  in  18GG  at  least 
5,000  migrated  to  Montana. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  a  rumor  became  current  that  rich  placers  had 
been  discovered  at  Barbacoas,  in  New  Granada,  and  the  result  was  the  migra- 
tion and  bitter  disappointment  of  about  a  thousand  men,  who  found  nothing  to 
rrward  their  trouble. 


"(itli.  That  the  ore  will  shitt  at  different  levels,  from  certain  portious  of  the  lode  to  others, 
UH  it  has  (lone  up  to  the  present  time.  More  rquality  in  its  distribution  may,  however,  be  ex- 
pected below  the  junction  of  the  branches  radiating  toward  the  surface,  wlien  the  vein  will 
probably  fill  a  more  uniform  and  more  regular  channel.  Some  mines  which  have  been  here- 
tofore almost  unproductive,  as  the  Central,  California,  Bullion,  and  others,  have  therefore 
good  chances  of  becoming  metalliferous  in  depth.  But  throughout  the  extent  of  the  vein,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  portion  which  lies  next  to  the  foot  wall  will  continue  improductive,  as 
it  did  from  the  surface  down  to  the  lowest  works,  while  the  entire  portion  between  it  and  the 
hanging  wall  must  be  considered  as  the  probable  future  source  of  ore.  As  remarked  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  it  is  also  probable  that  repeatedly,  in  following  the  lode  downward,  branches 
will  be  found  rising  from  its  main  body  verticAlly  into  the  hanging  wall  and  consisting  of 
clay  of  quartz.  Many  of  them  will  probably  bo  ore-bearing.  Such  bodies  of  ore  should  be 
sought  for,  at  all  the  mines,  in  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  country.  Expe- 
rience in  upper  levels  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  such  eastern  bodies  might  carry  richer 
ores  than  the  average  of  the  main  portion  of  the  vein. 

'*7th.  That  the  intei"vcntion  of  a  barren  zone,  as  is  reported  by  good  authorities  to  occur 
at  the  VetaMadre  of  Guanajuato  at  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
nift  with  in  the  case  of  the  Comstock  lode.  The  argument  which  we  have  to  adduce  fortius 
conclusion  has  some  weight  from  a  geological  point  of  view.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  enclosing  rocks  have  usually  great  intiuence  on  the  (juautity  and  quality  of  the  ores  of 
certain  metals  in  mineral  veins,  and  that  a  rich  lode  passing  into  a  ditlerent  formation  fi-e- 
quently  becomes  bairen  or  poor.  At  the  Veta  Madre  of  Guanajuato  a  sudden  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  the  ore  at  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet  attends  the  passage  of  the  lode  into  a  dif- 
ferent formation,  which  from  thence  continues  to  the  lowest  depth  attained.  No  such  change 
can  be  anticipated  for  the  Comstock  lode,  since  the  striu'tuie«»f  the  country  seems  to  indicate 
the  continuity  of  the  enclosing  rocks  to  an  indctinitedcjilh. 

"  In  winding  up  these  considerations,  we  conic  to  the  positive  conclusion  thattlie  amount 
of  nearly  fifty  million  dollars,  which  have  been  extracted  from  the  Comstock  lode,  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  amount  of  silver  waiting  future  extraction  in  the  virgin  portions  of  the 
vein,  Irom  the  lowest  level  explored  down  to  indefinite  depth;  but  that,  from  analogy  with 
other  argentiferous  veins,  as  well  as  from  facts  observed  on  the  Comstock  lode,  the  ditfusion 
oi  ::>  silver  through  extensive  deposits  of  middle  and  low  grade  ores  is  far  more  probable 
til  ti  //  ■  /trciunrlHt'uni  in  bodies  of  rich  ore." 
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].— GOLD  MINING  INTEREST  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco,  November  — ,  1S66. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  you  made  me  some  time  since,  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  gold  mining  inter- 
est of  California,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  The  absence  of  all  published 
documents  of  a  reliable  nature,  with  the  exception  of  those  recently  issued  by 
the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  make  it  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  results  which  shall  have  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  trustworthy,  and 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  them  is  by  personal  examination  by  competent  in- 
dividuals of  the  various  gold  fields  throughout  the  State.  Everybody  will  ac- 
knowledge that  accurate  statistics  of  the  results  obtained  throughout  the  exten- 
81  ve  mineral  regions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  those  where  the  precious 
metals  are  found,  aid  published  under  the  official  sanction  of  the  government, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  If  properly  compiled  they  in  themselves  alone 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  many  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  que.-?tion  of  mining,  and 
enable  people  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the  great  majority  of  those  wild 
assertions  which  are  so  frequently  made  by  amateur  visitors  and  newspaper 
correspondents  are  likely  to  be  true.  It  is  from  this  class  of  writers — who, 
from  their  education,  are  not  qualified  to  weigh  and  ap|)reciate  the  value  of 
statements  made  to  them,  generally  by  interested  and  enthusiastic  persons — 
that  nearly  all  the  information  which  the  public  now  possesses  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  this  country  is  derived. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  great  objection  to  mining  is  its  uncertainty, 
and  that,  while  in  some  cases  the  profits  are  large,  the  risks  are  more  than  pro- 
portionably  great,  and  the  cautious  capitalist  hesitates  before  embarking  upon  a 
mining  enterprise,  feeling  that  a  shroud  of  mystery  envelops  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  may  be  placing  himself  blindfolded  in  the  hands  of  evil  and 
designing  persons. 

The  mineral  resources  of  many  of  the  States  have  been  under  scientific  inves- 
tigation since  1830;  but  it  was  in  1844  that  the  first  district  for  mining  other 
minerals  than  coal  and  iron  was  opened  up  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
Then  followed  a  wild  excitement  in  mines,  which  seems  to  have  continued  pe- 
riodically since  that  time,  upon  the  discovery  of  new  and  valuable  mines.  In 
lS63-*64  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of 
Nevada  and  Colorado.  No  statements  seemed  too  gross  to  be  made,  or  too  im- 
probable to  be  believed.  Tracts  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  covered  with  sage 
brush,  and  miles  distant  from  any  mineral-bearing  vein,  were  located,  companies 
formed,  prospectuses  issued,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  actually  expended 
in  search  of  mines  which  by  no  possibility  could  exist  in  such  places. 

A  thorough  survey  of  the  various  mining  districts  which  are  now  attracting 
so  much  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad  would  confer  incalculable  benefit  upon 
the  country  at  large,  and  every  means  should  be  employed  to  bring  before  the 
public  information  of  such  a  reliable  nature  that  the  capitalist  may  be  guided  in 
his  investments,  and  tlie  field  of  the  prospector  for  new  mines  be  restricted  to 
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those  comparatively  limited  districts  where  there  is  any  chance  of  their  efforts 
being  successful.  Money  and  time  uselessly  expended  in  running,  prospecting, 
tunnels,  or  in  sinking  shafts  that  can  never  be  turned  to  any  account,  is  so 
much  loss  of  capital  and  labor  taken  from  the  productive  industry  of  the  country 
at  large.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1862-*63  there  were  some  30,000  persons 
in  this  State  and  on  its  immediate  borders  engaged  in  prospecting  for  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  not  even  one  per  cent,  of  the 
claims  discovered  by  those  persons  have  ever  proved  remunerative  to  those  who 
invested  money  in  their  development.  In  1861-'62  the  excitement  ran  high  on 
copper  induced  by  the  discovery  of  the  Union  mine  in  Calaveras  county,  and  in 
ii  few  months  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the  foot-hills  to  their  summits,  were  cov- 
ered with  miners  fruitlessly  occupied  in  attempting  to  discover  new  deposits 
which  could  be  worked  with  a  profit.  A  few  months  of  scientific  labor  turned 
in  this  direction  would  have  shown  how  utterly  futile  the  efibrts  of  most  of  them 
would  prove,  and  hov/  exceedingly  limited  in  width  is  the  copper-bearing  belt 
of  California. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  California  was  known  long  before  the  date  com- 
monly ascribed  for  its  discovery.  In  several  places  along  the  coast  ranges  of 
mountains  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Los  Angeles  there  were  small,  inconsider- 
able **  diggings"  which  were  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  and  some  of  them  are 
said  to  have  yielded  as  much  as  $6,000  per  annum,  which,  at  that  period,  was 
a  considerable  sum.  The  interest  which  is  attached  to  these  now  is  chiefly  his- 
torical, and  they  were  generally  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  more  extensive  de- 
posits which  lie  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  were  made  known.        • 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  January,  1848,*  that  the  first  gold  east  of  the  coast 
ranges  was  discovered  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  American  river,  at  a  place  now 
called  Coloma.  It  was  the  result  of  accident,  and  although  attempts  were  made 
to  preserve  the  fact  a  secret,  the  news  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  by  July  of 
that  year  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  American  river 
and  its  branches  were  as  many  as  four  thousand,  who  were  obtaining  from 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a  day,  and  by  November  it  is  thought  that  from  four  to  five 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  already  extracted.  It  was  not  until  a  year  subse- 
quent to  this  discovery,  or  in  the  spring  of  1849,  that  commenced  the  most  ex- 
tensive immigration  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Adventurers  poured  into 
California  from  all  Quarters  of  the  globe:  first  from  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru  ; 
then  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China,  and  New  Holland ;  lastly  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  During  the  six  months  between  the  first  of  July, 
1849,  and  the  first  of  January,  18o0,  it  is  estimated  that  90,000  persons  arrived 
in  California  from  the  east  by  sea  or  across  the  plains,  and  that  one-fifth  of  them 
perished  by  disease  during  the  six  months  following  their  arrival,  such  were  the 
hardships  they  had  endured  and  the  privations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  soon  covered  with  explorers, 
who,  with  their  "pans"  upon  their  shoulders,  penetrated  every  ravine  or  gulch, 
"  prospecting"  the  sands  and  washing  the  gravel  wherever  there  was  chance  of 
finding  the  precious  metal.  Mining  towns  sprang  up  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity,  and  fur  several  years  they  presented  a  scene  of  busy  life.  But  the 
shallow  "diggings"  soon  became  exhausted,  and  in  1851  the  yield  of  gold  was 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since,  amounting  to  at  least  $65,000,000.  During 
the  last  four  years  California  has  produced  an  average  of  about  $30,000,000 
per  annum  of  gold  from  the  mines  situated  within  her  borders.  At  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  reaches  San  Francisco  by  public  conveyance, 
and  by  some  it  is  considered  that  even  a  larger  proportion  is  transported  in  this 
manner.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  present  production,  and  compare  it  with  what 
has  been  produced  in  former  years,  we  must  tixke  the  amount  of  uncoined  bul- 

*  History  of  California  by  Franldin  Tuthill.  p.  2-2r,. 
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lion  whicli  is  known  to  have  carrivcd  here  from  the  various  mining  districts,  and 
add  say  ten  per  cent,  for  that  brought  by  private  hands.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  means  is  far  from  affording  all  the  accuracy  desired,  it  will  give  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  any  other. 

Referring  to  the  San  Francisco  ^lercantile  Gazette,  which  obtains  and  pub- 
lishes regularly  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  received  in  San  Francisco  from 
all  sources,  we  find  that  the  receipts  of  uncoined  treasure  fi'om  the  interior,  in- 
clusive of  that  from  Nevada,  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  four  years  : 


Production  of  gold  from  California  during  ilic  last  four  years. 


From  the  northern  mines j$30, 948,  309 

From  the  southern  mines |     C,  601, 509 


Total  bullion  receipts 

Deduct  bullion  from  Nevada. 


Add  10  per  cent,  for  arrivals  in  pri- 
vate hands  


37,549,878 
6, 000, 000 


31,549,878 
3,154,988 


1863. 


$33,936,771 
5,610,094 


39.546,865 
12,433,915 


1664. 


1865. 


$34,782,312  !  $36,649,337 
5,347,778  ,   5,108,413 


40,130,090 
15,900,000 


41,757,750 
15, 800, 000 


27, 1 1 2, 950  24, 230, 090   25, 957, 750 
2,711,295   2,423,009  ;   2,595,775 


34,704,866  \  29,824,245 


23,  rj53, 099       28, 553, 525 


ProbahU  production  for  186G,  hascd  upon  the  receipts  of  the  first  nine  months 

of  the  present  year. 

Northern  mines,  exclusive  of  Nevada  bullion S19,  719,  900 

Southern  mines 3,  385,  010 


23.  104,910 
Add  10  per  cent,  for  arrivals  in  private  hands 2,  310,  491 

25,  415,  401 


If  we  compare  this  production  with  that  of  the  Australian  gold  fields  during 
the  last  three  years,  we  find  that  these  latter  have  produced  as  follows  : 

1863 • 1,  627,  066  ounces. 

1864 1,  545,  450       " 

1865 1,  55Q,  088       " 

The  Australian  gold  is  of  remarkable  fineness,  averaging  about  /oVo'  ^^^ 
worth,  consequently,  $19  04  an  ounce.  This  would  be,  in  our  currency,  as 
follows  : 

1863  $30,  984,  336 

1864 29,  425,  368 

1865.. 29,627,915 

The  mineral  statistics  which  are  published  annually  by  the  colony  of  Victoria 
give  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  present  situation  of  the  gold 
mining  interest  in  Australia,  and  from  them  the  above  information  has  been 
gathered.  The  average  earnings  of  the  miners  in  this  colony  have  been  as 
follows  during  the  last  three  years : 

Alluvial  miners.  Quartz  miners. 

1863 $487  45    §596  24  per  annum. 

1864 296  69     632  44   ^* 

1865 323  32     491  36   " 
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We  have  for  thi:?  coast  no  statistics  which  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the 
average  earnings  of  the  miners  in  California  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  greater  here  than 
in  Australia. 

During  the  year  1864,  of  l,51/>,450  ounces  of  gold  exported  from  this  colony, 
about  one-third,  or  />03,618  oiuices,  were  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  quartz  mines.  This  proportion  of  two  to  one  must  be  very  nearly  the 
relation  which  the  gold  produced  from  the  placer  diggings  of  California  bears 
to  that  from  the  quartz  mines,  which  probably  does  not  exceed  S8,000,000  or 
$9,000,000  per  annum. 

^.-CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  GOLD  BELT. 

The  auriferous  belt  of  California  extends  from  theTejonpa.-rs,  in  latitude  o5''. 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State,  or  for  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
miles.  The  principal  gold  fields,  however,  and  that  portion  of  the  State  which 
has  produced  most  largely,  lies  between  about  latitude  37^  and  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Feather  river,  or  over  a  distance  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Towards  the  south,  this  gold-bearing  range  is  narrow,  rarely  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  in  width.  As  we  proceed  north,  however,  it  widens  rapidly, 
and  along  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers  it  reaches  from  the  lower  foot-hills  of 
the  SieiTa  Nevada  to  the  central  axis  of  the  mountains,  or  over  a  width  of  fifty 
miles  from  east  to  west.  There  are  other  diggings  in  the  more  northern  part  of 
the  State,  bounded  by  the  Trinity,  Upper  Sacramento,  and  Klamath  rivers, 
which  at  one  time  were  valuable,  and  yielded  largely,  but  now  the  principal  in- 
terest attaches  to  those  deep  placers  lying  between  the  forks  of  the  Yuba,  those 
deposits  which  underlie  the  volcanic  formation  in  many  places  on  the  auriferous 
belt,  as  far  south  as  Tuolumne  county,  what  are  known  as  the  cement  diggings, 
and  the  quartz  mines,  which  are  to  be  found  between  Tulare  county  on  the 
south,  and  Plumas  county  on  the  north.  The  "  shallow  diggings,"  which  were 
formerly  so  immensely  rich,  and  which  attracted  the  first  attention  of  the  miner, 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  hopelessly  exhausted ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  gold  production  of  California  is  still 
derived  from  the  **  washings,"  hydraulic  and  others ;  and  this  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  those  immense  auriferous  deposits  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  principally  in  Nevada  county,  are  exhausted.  No- 
thing but  an  accurate  survey  will  give  anything  like  an  approximation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  which  will  be  required  to  work  them  out  at  the  present  rate.  Now 
we  hav^  only  the  wildest  conjectures  and  -statements,  the  result  of  hasty  exam- 
inations, as  to  their  extent,  and  the  probable  amount  of  gold  contained  in  them. 
At  the  present  time,  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  produced  from  the  mines 
of  California  is  derived  from  those  lying  north  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  and  the 
production  from  the  southern  mines,  or  those  situated  between  Mariposa  and 
Calaveras  counties,  is  decreasing  every  year.  Probably  only  about  one-third 
of  the  gold  productions  of  California  comes  from  the  quartz  mines,  leaving  two- 
thirds  to  be  furnished  by  the  placer  and  cement  diggings,  or  those  sources  of 
supply  other  than  veins.  Unfortunately,  too  little  of  a  reliable  nature  is-  now 
known  with  regard  to  these  latter,  for  me  to  venture  upon  an  intelligent  expo- 
sition of  them ;  but  enough  is  known  concerning  the  former,  to  predict  that 
quartz  mining  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  profitable, 
interests  of  this  State,  and  there  now  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  Cali- 
fornia will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  principal  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  will  therefore  confine  myself  entirely  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  more  noted  quartz  mines  of  the  State,  showing,  when  it  is 
possible,  the  amount  of  profit  realized  from  the  working  of  the  quartz,  its  average 
yield,  the  expenses  attending  the  milling  and  mining,  and  giving  such  other 
facL'^  a.s  way  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  present  condition  of  this  industry. 
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The  principal  quartz  mining  districts  of  California  are  in  Tulare  county,  about 
Clear  creek ;  in  Mariposa  county,  on  the  Mariposa  estate  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  also  round  about  Centreville,  north  of  the  Merced  river ;  in 
Tuolumne  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  Sonora,  at  Soulesbeyville,  and  near 
Jamestown ;  in  Calaveras  county,  at  Angels ;  in  Amador  county,  near  Jackson 
and  Sutter  creek  ;  in  El  Dorado  county  at  Logtown  and  vicinity  ;  in  Nevada 
county  at  Grass  valley  and  Nevada ;  in  Sierra  county  within  a  few  miles  of 
Downieville ;  in  Plumas  county  at  Indian  valley  and  on  Jamieson  creek.  These 
localities  were  nearly  all  centres  of  placer  diggings  before  quartz  mining  became 
60  important  an  industry.  The  width  of  this  quartz-bearing  range  is,  however, 
much  narrower  than  that  occupied  by  the  placer  workings,  and  while  rarely  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  width,  is  generally  much  less. 

The  number  of  veins  in  this  belt  is  almost  innumerable,  but  the  proportion  of 
those  which  contain  gold  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pay  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  most  reliable  publication  which  has  recently  appeared  with  regard  to  the 
quartz  veins  of  California  was  issued  by  the  State  geological  survey  in  April, 
1866.  The  statistics  were  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Remond,  and  give  several  im- 
portant particulars  with  regard  to  the  mills  and  mines  in  the  region  between  the 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  rivers.  The  district  embraced  by  this  report  is  about 
thiity  miles  long  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  width.  Seventy-beven  mines  and 
sixty-five  mills  were  examined  and  reported  upon,  and  of  these  fifty-six  mines 
and  twenty-three  mills  were  being  worked  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Ilemond's  visit. 
So  far  as  the  mere  number  of  the  veins  is  concerned  this  region  probably  con- 
tains as  many  with  features  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  exploration  as  any 
other  district  of  equal  size  in  California.  The  actual  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  erection  of  the  mills  examined  has  been  $430,300,  and  in  addition  to  this 
a  considerable  sum  has  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  roads,  flumes,  and 
ditches,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  whole  sum  has  been  expended 
since  1862,  particularly  in  the  years  1864-'65,  and  therofore  several  of  the 
mills  may  be  considered  as  experimental,  and  the  veins  upon  which  they  are 
situated  as  not  having  been  proved  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  state  whether  the 
yield  as  given  to  him  by  the  proprietor  will  be  lasting.  It  is  certain  that  the 
gross  production  of  this  reofion  from  the  quartz  mines  now  being  worked  is  not 
very  large,  nor  does  it  as  yet  compare  favorably  with  several  other  dij?trict8  not 
nearly  so  extensive.  The  greater  niunber  of  these  veins  vary  in  width  from  about 
one  foot  to  two  feet  six  inches,  while  in  one  case  there  is  a  vein  noted  which  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  width  and  another  fifteen  feet.  The  average  width  of  all  the 
veins  examined  would  appear  to  be  about  three  feet.  The  "  country  rock,"  or 
the  rock  in  which  the  quartz  veins  of  California  are  incased,  is  for  the  most  part 
either  slate,  granite,  or  greenstone,  and  it  is  not  yet  determined  which  of  these 
three  formations  can  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  most  prolific  mines,  for  we 
have  in  each  of  them  veins  which  have  produced  largely,  and  still  are  continu- 
ing to  do  so,  though  several  of  them  have  attained  a  considerable  depth. 

In  Mariposa  county,  and  particularly  upon  the  Mariposa  estate,  the  most  noted 
veins  are  in  the  slate  and  have  a  direction  and  dip  nearly  coincident  with  the 
general  stratification  of  the  enclosing  rock.  The  principal  mine  in  the  district 
is  the  Princeton,  which  lias  produced  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 
It  was  first  worked  in  1852,  andlhe  quartz  is  said  to  have  yielded  as  high  as 
seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  for  a  short  time,  but  this  large  return  was  probably 
owing  to  the  various  sulphurets  contained  in  the  quartz  and  associated  with  the 
gold  having  been  more  or  less  decomposed  near  the  surface  by  atmospheric 
agencies,  and  the  gold  liberated  by  this  means,  so  that  the  outcrops  of  the  vein 
were  far  above  the  average  richness  of  the  quartz.  Since  1861,  and  until  within 
the  last  year,  the  rock  from  this  vein  has  yielded  an  average  of  $18  34  per  ton, 
'  wliile  the  expenses  of  mining  have  been  about  $6,  and  the  cost  of  milling  83  25. 
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This  would  show  a  profit  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  working  of  nearly  50 
per  cent. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1864  the  yield  of  the  quartz  from  this  mine  fell  almost 
without  giving  any  warning  from  $40  to  $6  per  ton,  and  fur  some  time  ceased 
to  pay  expenses.  During  18G5  the  yield  was  better,  but  it  is  still  far  from 
afiPording  as  satisfactory  results  as  in  former  years.  The  depth  of  the  main 
shaft  is  nearly  650  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  underground  workings  not  far 
from  1,400  feet.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  mine  is  exhausted,  and  that 
another  sinking  will  not  open  up  new  bodies  of  valuable  ore.  There  are  too 
many  examples  throughout  California  of  mines  falling  off  rapidly  in  their  yield, 
and  meeting  with  barren  zones  of  quartz,  both  in  depth  and  on  the  longitudinal 
extension  of  the  vein,  for  any  one  to  state  positively  that  a  lode  which  possesses 
so  many  characteristics  of  permanence  as  the  Princeton  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  it  will  never  again  prove  remunerative  as  in  past  years. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  the  Mariposa  estate  are  two  mines  known  as  the 
"Pine  Tree"  and  "Josephine,"  which  have  been  worked  for  nearly  sixteen 
years.  When  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  General  Fremont  these 
mines  were  considered  as  being  among  the  richest  as  well  as  most  reliable  in 
California,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  anticipations  formed  at  that 
time  have  never  been  realized,  for  it  is  mainly  owing  to  their  failure  that  so 
much  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  the  qaurtz  mining  interest  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  two  mines  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
although  they  have  never  been  connected  by  underground  workings  they  prob- 
ably are  upon  one  and  the  same  vein.  The  Pine  Tree  vein  has  a  direction 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  slates  in  which  it  is  encased,  or  about  northwest 
and  southeast,  while  the  Josephine  runs  more  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the 
axes  of  these  two  veins  would  form  at  their  junction  an  angle  of  about  forty 
degrees.  Work  is  just  now  abandoned  upon  this  latter  mine,  but  is  being  ac- 
tively prosecuted  on  the  former,  and  the  quartz  is  said  to  be  paying  better 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  owing  to  a  more  careful  selection  and  thorough 
metallurgical  treatment.  The  outcrops  of  these  veins  are  at  an  deviation  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Merced  river,  and  can  be  observed  from  a 
long  distance  to  the  north.  Neither  of  them  can  be  followed  or  traced  individu- 
ally for  any  gi-eat  distance  upon  the  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
their  identity,  and  in  this  respect  they  in  nowise  differ  from  the  gi*eat  majority 
of  gold-bearing  veins  in  California.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  mining  in  this 
State  has  all  tended  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  longitudinal  extension  of  these 
veins  is  generally  very  limited,  and  that  the  metalliferous  portion  is  always 
considerably  less  in  length  than  that  of  the  quartz  itself.  This  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  numerous  copper-bearing  veins  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered, some  few  of  which  are  valuable,  while  their  "  extensions"  arc  almost 
invariably  worthless. 

The  outcrop  of  these  mines  is  a  very  marked  and  noticeable  feature  in  the 
landscape.  They  form  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  great  quartz  vein  of 
California,  which  can  be  traced  by  its  prominent  outcrops  about  seventy  miles 
north  from  Mariposa  county,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  continuing  through  Tuo- 
lumne, Calaveras,  and  Amador.  It  cannot  be  proved  positively  that  this  is  one 
and  the  same  vein,  on  account  of  the  many  breaks  and  interruptions  which  oc- 
cur in  its  course,  but  certain  it  is  that  throughout  this  distance  it  preserves  its 
distinguishing  characteristics,  both  geologically  and  lithologically  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner.  It  furnishes  some  of  the  best  gold  mines  in  California,  which 
are  conspicuous  for  the  great  regularity  of  their  yield,  and  the  depth  which  they 
have  attained.  Along  its  course  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  some  of  the 
most  extensive  placers,  which,  although  now  for  the  most  part  exhausted,  have 
in  times  gone  by  produced  so  largely  that  while  worked  they  were  regarded  as 
being  among  ihe  richest  deposits  in  California.     It  must  not  be  presumed  that 
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this  great  vein  is  gold-bearing  throughout  its  whole  course,  or  that  even  a  nota- 
ble proportion  of  the  quartz  which  rises  into  peaks  and  mountains  between 
Mariposa  and  Amador  counties  is  auriferous.  It  is  only  here  and  there  at  wide 
intervals  that  mines  can  be  found  which  can  be  worked  with  a  profit.  Mr.  Re- 
mond  enumerates  twenty  as  being  found  in  the  region  which  he  examined, 
many  of  which  are  undoubtedly  still  experimental  enterprises,  and  may  yet  be 
abandoned. 

The  yield  of  the  quartz  from  the  mines  situated  on  this  great  vein  is  gene- 
rally low  and  somewhat  under  the  average  of  the  California  quartz,  but  the  gold- 
bearing  portion  of  the  vein  is  always  of  greater  width  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
quartz  can  be  mined  at  less  expense  than  in  those  veins  which  are  narrow  and 
encased  in  the  harder  varieties  of  metamorphic  rock. 

The  gross  production  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Josephine  mines  has  been,  un- 
doubtedly, very  large,  though  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree 
of  approximation,  what  it  was  previous  to  1860.  Since  June,  1860,  the  quartz 
from  these  two  mines  has  been  treated  at  the  Benton  mills,  on  the  Merced  river, 
and  from  the  time  they  commenced  running  until  March  of  the  following  year  the 
gross  yield  was  about  $  1 55,000.  The  quartz  near  the  surfacepaid  much  better  than 
that  which  has  been  worked  at  the  Benton  mills.  Not  only  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  somewhat  richer,  but,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets 
which  existed  in  the  Josephine  rock  in  large  proportions,  it  lent  itself  to  a  more 
ready  amalgamation.  Also,  as  it  was  worked  in  a  ten-stamp  mill,  of  compara- 
tively small  capacity  to  the  Benton  mills,  which  have  sixty-four  stamps,  the 
mining  superintendent  was  able  to  select  his  quartz  with  much  more  ease,  and 
send  only  the  better  quality  to  the  mill.  The  quartz  from  these  mines  in  1860 
averaged  about  S9  per  ton,  and  gradually  grew  poorer  as  the  richer  portions  of 
the  vein  were  worked  out.  The  cost  of  mining,  milling,  and  transportation 
amounted  to  about  $5  50  per  ton.  This  amount  of  $9  per  ton  is  what  was 
actually  obtained  in  the  mill,  although  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
much  more  gold  than  that  was  really  contained  in  the  quartz,  and,  in  fact,  more 
has  been  lost  and  allowed  to  run  to  waste  than  has  been  secured.  On  several 
occasions  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  what  proportion  was  lost  and 
what  saved,  and  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  this  quartz  not  more  than 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  actually  contained  in  it  was  saved  in  the  process  of 
milling.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  very  fine 
state  of  subdivision  in  which  it  exists,  for  very  few  specimens  show  any  gold 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  on  the  Mari- 
posa estate  which  seem  to  confirm  this  view,  for  on  treating  the  quartz  which 
formerly  only  returned  $10  or  $15  per  ton,  by  more  careful  methods  of  amjil* 
gamation,it  has  been  made  to  yield  between  $40  and  $50.  It  isnotto  be  presumed 
from  this  statement  that  all  the  vein  consists  of  quartz  of  this  richness ;  but 
there  is  a  large  amount  which  will  certainly  yield,  by  improved  processes  of 
treatment,  much  more  than  it  has  ever  been  possible  to  obtain  from  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary rough  method. 

3.— NORTHERN  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

As  we  proceed  northward  from  Mariposa  county,  the  next  most  interesting 
mine  we  meet  with,  situated  upon  the  "  Great  Vein,"  is  the  App,  near  James- 
town, a  few  miles  from  Sonora,  the  county  seat  of  Tuolumne.  This  mine  has 
been  worked  almost  uninterruptedly  for  nine  years.  The  average  yield  of  the 
quartz  has  been  at  the  rate  of  $15  52  per  ton,  and  the  expenses  of  mining  and 
millii)g  have  not  exceeded  $7  47  per  ton.  The  yearly  yield  during  this  period 
has  varied  from  $13  26  to  $19  47  per  ton,  and  the  lowest  monthly  return  was 
at  the  rate  of  $12  15;  but  even  then  a  considerable  profit  was  realized  over  and 
above  the  expenses.     The  lower  works  of  this  mine  now  present  as  fine  an 
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appearance  as  they  have  ever  done,  and  when  we  regard  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  has  been  successfully  worked,  the  great  regularity  of  the  yield 
of  the  quartz,  and  the  various  characters  of  permanency  which  the  vein  pre- 
serves, we  have  strong  reasons  for  arguing  that  it  will  prove  as  persistent  in 
depth  as  almost  any  other  mine  in  California.     In  its  external  characters  the 
quarts  from  this  mine  resembles  very  much  that  taken  from  the  Pino  Tree  mine. 
The  greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  gold  which  it  contains  is  in  such  a  fine 
state  of  subdivision  that  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  it  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  escapes  amalgamation  and  is  lost.     By  more 
thorough  treatment  in  the  mill,  there  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
yield  could  be  largely  increased.     Experiments  have  been  lately  instituted — and 
they  would  appear  to  confirm  this  statement — most  fully  showing  that  by  more 
careful  amalgamation  the  quartz,  in  some  instances,  can  be  made  to  yield  from 
50  per  cent,  to   140  per  cent,  more  gold   without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  expense  of  treatment.     Attention  is  now  being  given  to  this  important 
matter  throughout  California,  and  experiments  are  being  made  in  several  mills 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  gold  is  lost  in  the  process  of  treatment,  and  how 
far  it  will  be  economical  to  erect  new  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it. 
The  gold  which  is  contained  in  the  auriferous  quartz  exists  either  in  such  minute 
particles  as  to  be  quite  invisible,  and  not  distinguishable  from  'the  quartz  itself, 
else  in  pieces  of  larger  size,  which  can  be  readily  seen  and  separated  by  pul- 
verization and  washing,  or  by  the  simplest  forms  of  amalgamation,  or  else  com- 
bined, probably  mechanically,  with  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  zinc,  and  lead.     In 
the  first  and  last  cases  it  is  amalgamated  with  great  difficulty,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens in  any  of  the  mills  of  California  that  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
gold  is  saved.     When,  however,  it  is  in  the  state  of  free  gold,  as  in  the  second 
instance,  a  notable  proportion  is  secured  by  the  most  simple  methods,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  additional  machinery  would  increase  the  yield  sufficiently  to  pay 
for  its  cost.     In  the  quartz  from  a  vein  upon  the  Mariposa  estate,  known  as  the 
•*  Mariposa,'*  there  are    but  comparatively  few  sulphurets  present,  and  from 
repeated  assays  made  from  the  tailings  from  the  mill  it  would  appear  that 
almost  90  per  cent,  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  quartz  was  secured,  while  at 
the  Benton  mills,  working  upon  Pine  Tree  quartz,  only  between  30  or  40 
per  cent,  was  saved.     In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  show 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  other  countries,  and  how  far  it  is  possi- 
ble to  increase  the  yield  of  very  refractory  gold-bearing  ores  by  careful  working 
and  skilful  treatment.     One  of  the  oldest,  and,  when  we  consider  the  rebellious 
character  of  the  ores,  one  of  the  most  successful  gold  mines  in  the  world  is 
that  of  St.  John  Del  Rey,  in  Brazil.     The  company  now  in  possession  has 
been  in  operation  thirty-six  years,  and  though,  liko  nearly  every  other  mining 
company,  it   has  had  its  full  share   of  ups   and  downs,  the   general  rcsults 
obtained  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  most  careful,  economical  management  of  both  the  mining  and 
milling  departments  that  this  end  has  been  arrived  at.     There  is  no  quartz 
mine  in  California  which  has  ores  in  any  quantity  of  so  complex  a  nature  or 
of  so  difficult  a  treatment  as  those  of  St.  John  Del  Rey.     They  consist  prin- 
cipally of  specular  iron  mixed  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  magnetic  pyrites  and 
quartz.     The  auriferous  mass  at  this  mine  is  about  forty-four  feet  in  width,  and, 
like  most  of  the  goldrbearing  veins  of  California,  dips  with  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  to  the  southeast.  * 

The  vertical  depth  upon  which  this  deposit  has  been  worked  is  now  1,068 
feet.  Befjre  the  present  company  came  into  possession  it  had  been  worked 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  was  considered  exhausted. 

A  recent  number  of  the  London  Mining  Journal  gives  some  interesting  details 

*  Whitney's  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  p  I J2. 
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with  regard  to  the  present  financial  position  of  this  company,  and  as  these  favor- 
able results  were  only  obtained  by  economy  in  the  management  and  skilful 
treatment  of  the  ores,  which  yield  far  less  than  the  average  of  California  quartz. 
I  will  give  a  condensed  statement  of  their  operations  for  the  last  thirty-six  years. 
The  effective  capital  of  the  company  is  c£129,000,  divided  into  1,100  shares,  and 
there  haa  been  paid  in  dividends  de756,245,  or  c€68  15*.  per  share.  There  is  on 
hand  a  reserve  fund  of  0641,506,  and  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  mine  is 
estimated  at  66209,743,  showing  a  total  profit  during  the  thirty-six  years*  work- 
ing of  q£1, 007,494.  The  produce  of  the  mine  during  this  period  has  been 
cC2,902,480,  and  the  expenses  ^1,894,986,  or  65.3  per  cent,  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts. The  average  yield  of  the  ore  raised  and  treated  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
4J  oitavas  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  $S  50,  or 
S7  59  reduced  to  the  usual  Califorinia  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  yield  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  as  follows : 

1863,  5,787  oitavas  per  ton,  at  $1  89  per  oitava,  ^SIO  94 ;  1864,  4,827  oitavas 
per  ton,  at  $1  89  per  oitava,  S9  12;  1865,  5,479  oitavas  per  ton,  at  $1  89  per 
ton,  SIO  36. 

During  this  period  of  the  total  amount  of  gold  contained  in  the  ore  there  was 
extracted  the  following  percentage  : 

1863,  72.35  per  cent. ;  1864,  75.52  per  cent. ;  1865,  77.95  per  cent. 
The  various  processes  heretofore  employed  in  California  for  amalgamating 
gold  have  been  of  the  simplest  possible  description,  and,  although  probably  in  a 
majority  of  instances  where  the  gold  was  clean,  free  and  uncombined  with  the 
sulphurets  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  with  which  it  is  so  frequently  associ- 
ated, these  methods  worked  well,  and  the  erection  of  expensive  machinery, 
which  would  necessitate  slower  workin^-,  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Yet  it  has  often  happened,  particularly  in  those  mines  situated 
upon  the  course  of  the  "  Great  Vein,*'  that  quartz  which  has  been  known  to  con- 
tain gold  in  paying  quantities  has  not  yielded  when  treated  in  the  mill  more 
than  sufiicient  to  pay  expenses,  and  sometimes  has  been  worked  at  a  loss.  This 
would  appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  apparatus  employed 
to  collect  and  save  the  gold,  which  may  have  been  in  a  very  fine  state  of  sub- 
division, or  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron  arising  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  pyrites,  which  prevents  the  mercury  from  adhering  to  it  without  the  use 
of  more  vigorous  njechanical  of  chemical  means  than  are  usually  employed. 

At  and  near  Sutter  creek,  in  Amador  county,  there  are  several  very  excel- 
lent mines  situated  upon  the  course  of  the  "Great  Vein.**  The  most  noted  of 
these  is  that  belonging  to  Messr^.  Hay  ward  &  Co.,  and  known  as  the  Eureka. 
This  mine  has  been  worked  for  about  eleven  years,  and  has  produced  probably  nearly 
as  much  gold  as  any  other  in  California.  The  quartz  has  never  averj^ed  very 
high,  and  the  principal  production  has  been  from  ores  of  a  low  grade,  not  yield- 
ing probably  more  than  from  SIO  to  $15  per  ton.  The  mine  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  slates  and  greenstone,  the  hanging  or  eastern  wall  of  the  vein 
being  of  the  latter  material,  hard  and  compact,  while  the  foot-wall  is  of  a  dark 
and  soft  argillaceous  slate.  The  depth  of  the  lowest  workings  is  now  1,213  feet 
on  the  incline  of  the  vein,  which  makes  this  shaft  the  deepest  in  the  United 
States.  The  length  of  the  underground  workings  is  about  600  feet,  and  at  the 
north  and  south  extremities  the  vein  thins  out  rapidly.  The  richest  portion 
of  this  vein  appeared  to  be  at  a  depth  of  between  1,000  and  1,100  feet,  where 
the  quartz  is  said  to  have  yielded  nearly  $30  a  t'^n.  The  great  depth  attained 
in  this  mine  shows  conclusively  that  we  cannot  draw  any  general  conclusions 
with  regard  to  exhaustion  of  quartz  veins  at  an  inconsiderable  depth.  It  is  true 
that  in  nearly  every  quartz  mine  of  California  the  out-crop  has  been  found  to  be 
much  richer  than  the  main  body  of  the  vein  at  even  a  short  distance  from  the 
surfice,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  miiul  that  many  of  the  veins,  and  in  fact  a 
majority  of  them,  contained  gold   associated  with  various  mineral  sulphurets. 
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which  were  decomposed,  and  the  gold  infiltrated  down  for  some  distance  below 
the  auifacc  of  the  ground,  covering  the  upper  portion,  to  appear  abnormally  rich. 
Thus  the  gold  contained  in  the  first  few  feet  of  the  vein  may  be  the  result  of 
the  degradation  of  many  tons  of  quartz  and  the  decomposition  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphurets.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  results  afforded  by  the  treatment 
of  quartz  during  a  scries  of  months  that  anything  like  a  correct  average  of  the 
value  of  the  ore  can  be  obtained,  and  although  this  Eureka  mine  has  probably 
yielded  as  regularly  as  any  other  prominent  mine  in  California,  it  has  been  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularities,  and  frequently  the  quartz  has  barely  paid  expenses. 
The  popular  idea  that  mineral -bearing  veins  grow  richer  as  they  are  worked 
upon  in  depth,  is  a  fallacy,  and  has  no  ti*uth  either  in  theory  or  fact ;  nor  can 
we  say  that  true  veins,  as  distant  from  veins  of  segregation  and  mineral  deposits, 
grow  poorer  as  we  proceed  downwards.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  metalli- 
ferous vein  in  the  world  that  is  equally  rich  for  any  considerable  distance,  either 
lengthwise  or  up  and  down,  and  the  valuable  portion  is  almost  always  very 
limited  in  extent  compared  with  the  main  body  of  the  vein.  Some  of  the  silver 
veins  of  Mexico,  which  have  produced  such  enormous  sums,  have  been  traced 
for  miles,  and  on  their  course  have  furnished  many  valuable  mines,  but  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  vein  has  been  barren  and  unproductive.  The  Oom- 
stock  vein  of  Nevada,  which  has  already  produced  upwards  of  $60,000,000 
worth  of  bulHon,has  been  productiveonlyover  about  one-seventh  of  its  explored 
length. 

These  remarks  apply  with  great  force  to  the  gold  quartz  veins  of  this  coast. 
The  ore  exists  in  bunches  or  else  in  shoots  or  chimneys  which  cut  the  axis  of 
the  vein  at  every  conceivable  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical,  and 
these  are  always  less  than  the  length  oi^  the  vein  itself  and  sometimes  than  its 
width  also. 

It  frequently  happens  that  these  ore  .^hoots  have  distinct  terminal  lines,  and 
in  these  cases  the  experienced  miner  is  enabled  to  select  his  ore  and  avoid  ex- 
tracting that  which  he  knows  is  too  poor  to  pay.  On  other  occasions,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  gold  is  distributed  without  any  regularity  and  appa- 
rently in  the  most  capricious  manner.  When  we  consider  the  richness  of  the 
veins,  the  length  of  time  that  some  of  the  mines  have  been  worked,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  annually  produced,  the  most  important  quartz  mining  region  of 
California  is  without  any  doubt  that  of  Grass  valley,  in  Nevada  county.  Here 
mines  have  been  worked  uninterruptedly  since  1851.  It  is  true  there  have  been 
periods  when  the  interest  was  more  than  usually  depressed  and  several  of  the 
mines,  which  are  now  regarded  as  being  amoqg  the  best,  were  thought  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  but  in  many  instances  when  work 
was  resumed  new  bodies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  were  opened  up,  which  proved 
rich  and  valuable.  The  veins  in  this  district,  and  particularly  those  which  have 
been  the  most  productive,  are  noted  for  their  narrowness  as  well  as  for  the  rich- 
ness of  the  quartz.  They  are  encased  in  a  hard  metamorphic  rock,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  mining  are,  as  a  general  thing,  higher  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
California,  amounting,  as  they  do  in  some  instances,  to  from  $20  to  $26  per  ton. 
Within  the  last  fourteen  years  the  total  production  from  the  quartz  mines  of  the 
Grass  Valley  district  has  not  been  far  from  $23,000,000.  The  most  prolific 
vein  has  been  that  situated  upon  Massachusetts  and  Gold  Hill,  which  alone  has 
produced  more  than  $7,000,000  worth  of  gold  during  this  time  from  a  lode  which 
will  only  average  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  in  width. 

The  "  Eureka"  is  another  prominent  and  leading  mine  in  this  vicinity.  One 
great  feature  of  interest  connected  with  it  is  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
quartz  as  greater  depth  has  been  attained  upon  the  vein,  which  varies  in  width 
from  three  to  four  feet.  This  mine  was  first  worked  in  1854,  and  more  or  less 
ever  since  that  period.  About  one  year  ago  the  property  changed  hands,  and 
since  that  time  the  yield  of  the  mine  has  been  greater  than  at  any  previous 
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time.  When  this  vein  was  first  worked  and  down  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty- 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  the  yield  of  the  quartz  was  from  $G  to  $12  per 
ton,  which  but  little  more  than  paid  expenses.  Below  this  level  the  value  of 
the  quartz  rapidly  increased  from  $14  to  $21,  and  at  the  one  hundred  foot 
level  the  quartz  paid  at  the  rate  of  $28  ;  at  the  two  hundred  foot  level  the 
average  was  about  $37,  and  now,  between  the  second,  and  third  levels  or  three 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  the  average  yield  has  been  during  the  last  four 
months  at  the  rate  of  over  $60  per  ton.  The  quartz  contains  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  sulphurets  of  iron,  which  are  said  to  assay  generally  about 
8300  per  ton,  and  are  regarded  as  being  among  the  richest  in  Grass  valley. 
These  sulphurets  are  worked  by  parties  in  the  neighborhood,  who  charge  $50 
per  ton  and  return  whatever  gold  is  extracted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mine. 
During  the  four  months  which  preceded  the  first  of  October  the  mine  produced 
42,227  3  tons  of  quartz,  which  yielded  $255,072  55,  and  the  expenses  of  mining 
and  milling  were  $67,320  83,  leaving  as  profit  $187,751  72.  The  average 
yield  of  the  quartz  during  the  period  was  at  the  rate  of  $60  33  per  ton.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  year  the  amount  of  quartz  worked  was  ll,375f  tons,  which  pro- 
duced $526,431  41,  at  an  expense  of  $168,389  23,  leaving  as  profit  for  the  whole 
year  $368,042  18.  The  average  yield  per  ton  was  $47  15,  and  the  average  cost 
of  mining  and  milling  was  $13  75,  leaving  a  profit  of  $33  40  per  ton. 

4.— MINING  IN  THE  SIERRAS ;  MILLS,  EXPENSES,  &c. 

In  thus  dismissing  the  Grass  Valley  district  with  only  a  brief  description  of 
two  of  its  leading  mines,  I  do  not  intend  to  detract  at  all  from  its  past,  present, 
or  future  importance,  for  there  is  no  region  in  California,  or  probably  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  where,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  numerous  veins  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, so  much  information  could  be  obtained  which  would  throw  light  upon 
the  vexed  questions  relating  to  gold  mining  and  the  metallurgical  treatment  of 
the  quartz. 

As  we  proceed  north  from  Nevada  county,  the  next  most  important  quartz 
mining  district  is  in  the  mountainous  region  round  about  Downieville,  the  county 
seat  of  Sierra.  The  placer  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  been  exceedingly  rich, 
and  ?urpassed  only  by  those  in  Nevada  county  in  extent  and  permanence. 
Quartz  raining,  however,  has  received  but  comparatively  little  attention  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  probably  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  severity  of  the  climate  during  the  winter  months. 

The  most  noted  mine  in  this  county,  as  well  as  the  one  which  has  produced 
naost  largely,  is  that  known  as  the  Sierra  Buttes.  This  mine  is  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Downieville,  at  an  elevation  of  probably  not  less  than  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  vein  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  metamorphic  slate,  and  varies 
in  width  from  six  to  thirty  feet.  In  the  process  of  working,  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  vein  is  not  removed,  and  the  ncher  portions,  which  lie  next  the 
foot-wall,  are  sent  to  the  mill.  The  average  width  of  this  more  productive 
streak  is  about  twelve  feet.  The  depth  upon  which  this  vein  has  been  worked 
is  not  far  from  750  feet,  and  the  quartz  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  mine  is  said 
to  pay  as  well  as  that  taken  from  the  upper  works.  Quartz  from  near  the  sur- 
face of  this  vein  was  worked  in  arrastras  as  early  as  1851,  but  the  first  mill  was 
erected  in  1853.  The  present  owners  have  been  in  possession  of  the  property 
since  1857,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  has  been,  during  the  last  nine  years,  ap- 
proximately as  follows  : 

Gross  yield.      Expensea.  Profits. 

1857 $51,000   $15,000   $36,000 

1858 55,000    15,000    40,000 

1859.  88,000    20,000    68,000 
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Gross  yield. 

1860 8120,000 

1861 198,000 

1862 166,000 

1863 156,000 

1864 90,000 

1865 196,000 


Expenses. 

Profits. 

S37.000 

S83,ooa 

48,000 

150,000 

54,000 

112,000 

57.000 

99,000 

75,000 

i5,ooa 

64,000 

132,000 

1,120,000       385,000       735,000 


The  yield  of  the  quartz  varies  generally  from  $14  to  §17  per  ton,  and  the 
cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the  gross  product  during  1863-'64  was  the  gi'cat  scarcity 
of  water,  which  necessitated  the  erection  of  a  flume  at  an  expense  of  $40,000. 

The  principal  expenses  attending  the  working  of  auriferous  quartz  are  the 
cost  of  extracting  the  quartz  from  the  mine  and  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the 
mill.  With  regard  to  the  first  no  general  data  can  be  given,  for  the  amount 
paid  for  mining  varies  from  Si  50  to  $26  per  ton.  It  is  dependent  upon  the 
hardness  of  the  quartz  ;  the  hardness  of  the  country  rock  in  which  the  vein  is 
encased ;  the  relation  which  the  auriferous  portion  of  the  vein  bears  to  that 
which  is  barren  ;  the  depth  of  the  workings,  and  finally  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  mine,  and  whether  it  has  been  drained  by  adits  or  pumping.  As  a  geneml 
rule,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  case  of  large  veins,  or  those  which 
exceed  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  that  the  cost  of  extraction  will  be  from  $1  50 
to  $6,  and  that  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  milling  will  not  be  more  than  $7 
or  $8  per  ton  under  any  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  milling  expense,  however,  we  have  accurate  data  to  fol- 
low, and  these  are  not  much  afi*octed  by  change  of  locality. 

The  mills  are  generally  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines,  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  running  a  steam  and  a  v/aier  mill  is  almost  always  less 
than  the  cost  of  hauling  the  quartz  for  any  distance  by  teams.  The  mills  are 
of  nearly  all  sizes  and  capacity,  and  vary  from  those  which  have  only  two  or 
three  stamps  to  those  which  hnw  forty-eight.  The  weight  of  these  stamps  is 
from  400  lbs.  to  LOOO  lbs.,  and  they  are  run  ata  velocity  varying  from  50  blows 
to  80  blows  per  minute  and  fall  from  10  to  14  inches.  The  favorite  weight 
would  appear  to  be  about  650  lbs.,  with  a  fall  of  12  inches  and  a  velocity  of 
from  60  to  70  blows  per  minute.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  ten-stamp  mill, 
with  stamp  of  550  lbs.,  falling  12  inches  and  striking  60  blows  a  minute,  will  crush 
12J  tons  of  ordinary  quartz  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  mills  which  are  moved  by  water  powt  r  alone  are  situated  either  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  where  the  water  is  free,  or  else  the  water  is  con- 
veyed to  them  by  a  flume  from  some  neighboring  ditch  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  is  generally  the  result  of  special  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  steam  mills  the  fuel  is  always  a  principal  item  of  expense. 
Wood — either  pine  or  oak — is  universally  employed,  and  costs  from  $2  to  $i  50 
and  even  $5  per  cord.  Oak,  when  the  two  can  be  obtained  and  are  equally 
convenient  of  access,  generally  costs  one-third  more  than  pine  and  is  regarded 
as  being  nearly  twice  as  valuable  for  Blcam  purposes.  The  mean  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  in  the  steam  quartz  mills  of  California  is  not  far  from  0.164  cord 
for  each  ton  stamped.  The  prices  paid  for  labor  in  the  mining  towns  is  still 
very  high,  and  in  many  cases  operates  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  working  of 
some  quartz  mines.  First  class  miners  receive  from  $3  to  $3  50,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $3  75  per  day,  while  ordinary  laborers  receive  from  $2  to  $2  50. 
In  the  milling  of  quartz  the  item  of  labor  is  generally  from  60  per  cent,  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expense.  In  mining  the  proportion  which  this  item  bears 
to  the  whole  cost  is  much  greater,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  an  ex- 
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tent  a  redaction  of  wages  would  operate  in  favor  of  the  qaartz  mining  interest 
of  tbis  coast. 

The  mercury  that  is  used  in  the  process  of  amalgamating  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  California  mines,  and  generally  costs  the  miner  about  sixty-five  cents 
per  pound ;  very  little,  however,  is  lost  in  the  mills  when  proper  care  is  observed, 
and  this  item  of  expense  is  insignificant,  for  it  rarely  exceeds  six  ounces  for 
each  ton  of  quartz  treated,  and  frequently  falls  below  this  amount. 

The  average  cost  of  milling  quartz  in  the  various  mills  of  California  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

In  water  mills,  when  water  is  free $1  22  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  water  mills,  when  water  is  purchased 160  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  steam  mills 2  14  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state,  even  approximately,  what  is  the  present  average 
yield  of  the  quartz  from  the  California  mines.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
has  not  varied  much  within  the  last  five  years,  and  in  1861,  taking  the  returns 
from  those  mines  which  were  at  that  time  believed  to  be  profitable  concerns,  it 
was  at  the  rate  of  S18  50  per  ton.  The  two  extremes  were  a  mine  in  Grass 
valley,  which  was  yielding  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  ton,  and  another  at  Angels, 
in  Calaveras  county,  where  the  quarts  only  paid  $5,  and  was  still  being 
worked  at  a  small  profit. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  ASHBURNER, 

Mining  Engineer, 
J.  Boss  Browne,  Esq.,  Statistical  Commissioner, 


SECTION  3. 

CONDITION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

1.  Decrease  of  yield. — 2.  Export  of  treasure  from  California. — 3.  Receipts  from  northern 
a^d  southern  mines. — 4.  Comparison  of  receipts  and  exports. — 5.  Quartz  yield  increasing. 
— 6.  Uncertainty  in  quartz  mining. — 7.  Professor  Ashbumer*s  statistics. — 8.  R^mond's 
statistics. — 9.  Pulverization  of  quartz. — 10.  Amalgamation  of  gold. — H.  Sulphurets  and 
concentration. — 12.  Chlorination. — 13.  Gold  in  loose  state. — 14.  Placers. — 15.  Cement 
mining. — 16.  Hydraulic  mining.^17.  River  mining. — 18.  TheHaquard  quartz  mine. — 19. 
Sierra  Buttes  mine. — 20.  The  Allison  mine. — 20^.  The  Eureka  mine. — ^2L  Smartsville 
Blue  Gravel  Company *s  mine. — 22.  Profits  of  mining  generally.— 23.  Difficulties  of 
getting  good  claims.— 24.  Comstock  lode,  the  most  productive  in  the  world. — 25.  Corn- 
stock  mining  companies.— 26.  Quartz  mills  in  Nevada. — ^27.  The  pan. — ^28.  The  Wheeler 
pan. — ^29.  The  Vamey  pan. — 30.  Knox^s  pan. — 31.  Hepburn  pan. — 32.  The  Wheeler 
&  Randall  pan. — 33.  Estimated  yield  uf  various  mines. — 34.  Assessments  levied. — 35. 
The  Gould  &  Curry  mine.— 36.  The  Ophir  mine.— 37.  The  Savage  mine.— 38.  The 
Yellow  Jacket  mine. — 39.  The  Crown  Point  mine.— 40.  The  Hale  &  Norcross  mine. — 
41.  The  Imperial  mine.— 42.  The  Empire  mine.— 43.  Productive  mines  of  Reese  river. 
4.  Yield  of  various  silver  districts. — 45.  Improvements  in  silver  mining. 


1.— DECREASE  OF  YIELD. 

The  first  fact  in  the  condition  of  gold  mining  in  California  is  that  the  yield 
is  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  has  been  decreasing.  We  know  this  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  miner,  bj  the  decrease  in  the  traffic  of  crude 
hullion,  and  by  the  decline  of  the  exports  of  gold.  No  record  is  kept  of  the 
amounts  taken  from  the  mines,  and  our  best  evidence  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 4 
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tion  is  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  receipts  and  shipments  by  express  and 
steamer.  From  these  we  can  set  an  approximation  sufficiently  near  to  serve 
all  general  purposes.  The  gold  yield  of  California  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  1853,  and  the  exportation  of  treasure,  which  rose  in  that  year  to 
$57,000,000,  gradually  fell  until  1861,  when  it  was  $40,000,000.  Then  the 
silver  of  Nevada  and  the  gold  of  Idaho  began  to  come  in  and  the  amount  of 
the  shipments  rose  again. 

2.— THE  EXPORTATION  OF  TREASURE  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  treasure  manifested  for  exportation 
from  San  Francisco : 
Years.  Amount. 

1849 84.92I,2/)0 

1850 27,  676,  346 

1851 42,  582,  695 

1 852 40,  588,  434 

1853 57,  330,  034 

1854 51,  328,  653 

1855 45,  182,  631 

1856 48,  880,  543 

1857 48,  970,  697 

1858 47,  548,  025 

1859 ^ 47,  649,  462 

1860 42,  203,  345 

1861 40,  639,  080 

1862 42,  561,  761 

1863 46,  071,  920 

1864 55,  707,  201 

1865 44,  984,  546 

Total 740,  832,  623 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  eum  is  far  less  than  the  total  production 
of  the  coast.  In  the  first  place  about  $45,000,000  must  be  added  for  the  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  now  in  use  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  for  currency ; 
that  amount  being  the  estimate  made  by  experienced  bankers. 

A  second  allowance  must  be  made  for  gold  jewelry  and  silver  plate  made  in 
the  country,  and  for  specimens  of  nuggets  and  rich  ores,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  $5,000,000.  Many  of  the  miners  in  remote  camps  bury  their  gold 
dust  until  they  are  ready  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  $5,000,000  may 
be  laid  by  in  that  manner.  But  the  greatest  variation  between  the  production  and 
the  manifested  export  was  caused  by  the  custom,  common  among  passengers 
bound  eastward,  of  carrying  their  dust  or  coin  on  their  persons,  so  that  no  one 
knew  how  much  they  took.  Thus  there  is  no  manifested  export  for  1848,  and 
less  than  $5,000,000  for  1849,  and  less  than  $28,000,000  for  1850.  while  the 
actual  production  and  exportation  of  those  years  was  about  $100,000,000.  We 
can  safely  put  down  the  amount  carried  away  in  sixteen  years  unmanifested  at 
$200,000,000,  and  by  this  calculation  we  shall  have  a  total  production  of  about 
81,000,000,000,  from  the  coast  up  to  the  end  of  1865.  Of  this  sum  all  has 
come  from  the  mines  of  California,  save  about  $100,000,000  contributed  by 
Nevada,  I^laho,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  The 
accounts,  however,  of  the  contributions  from  these  States  and  Territories  have 
not  been  accurately  kept,  with  the  exception  of  Nevada,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
^Ive  any  precise  statement  of  them. 
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3.— RECEIFl^S  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  MINES. 

The  express  company  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  transport  nearly  all  the 
treasure  produced  on  the  coast,  and  they  could,  from  their  books,  show  the  ship- 
ments of  coin  and  bullion  from  every  large  mining  town  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains;  but  they  have  considered  it  advisable  to  allow  the  publication  of  the 
receipts  of  treasure  at  San  Francisco  only  from  the  principal  districts  since  1860. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  treasure,  coined  and  uncoined,  from 
the  northern  and  southern  mines  of  California : 


Years. 


Northern  mines, 
California. 


Southern  mines, 
California. 


Total,  Califor- 
nia. 


1861 
1862 
18(;3 
1864 
1865 


$26,346,431 
28,  i;i3,021 
25,429,157 
22,804,677 
24,557,570 


$9,363,214 
8,154,702 
7,411,931 
6, 858, 153 
6,428,960 


$35,709,645 
36,292,723 
32,841,088 
29, 662, 830 
30,986,530 


Of  the  treasure  thus  received  at  San  Francisco,  about  $4,000,000  annually 
ifl  in  coin,  leaving  the  remainder  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  dust  and  bars. 

The  "  northern  mines,"  as  mentioned  in  the  above  table,  include  all  those 
districts  which  send  their  treasure  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Sacramento,  or, 
in  other  words,  all  the  interior  of  the  State  north  of  latitude  38°  30',  while  the 
"  southern  mines  "  include  those  districts  which  send  their  treasure  by  way  of 
Stockton.  To  express  it  differently,  the  term  "northern  mines," as  here  used, 
means  the  counties  SSiskiyou,  Shasta,  Trinity,  Plumas,  Butte,  Lassen,  Sierra, 
Yuba,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  and  parts  of  Calaveras  and 
Amador;  while  the  term  "southern  mines  '*  means  Tulare,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern, 
Stanislaus,  Mono,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  and  parts  of  Calaveras  and  Amador. 
The  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  in 
1863  and  1864,  drew  to  Sacramento  some  trade  that  previously  went  to  Stock- 
ton. The  receipts  from  the  southern  mines  show  a  marked  and  steady  decrease. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  the  receipts  from  the  southern  mines  were 
$3,418,436. 

Beceiptsfrom  Nevada  and  the  northern  coast. 
The  receipts  from  other  places  are  the  following : 


Years. 

Nevada.        Northern  coast. 

Foreign  ports. 

1861 

$2,27.5,256 

6,247,074 
12,486,238 
15,795,585 
15,184,877 

$1,702,683 
1,904,084 
2,156,612 
1,715,024 

1862 

$4,931,579 
4,970,023 
8,052,968 
7,495,766 

1H63 

18(>4 

1865 

1,709,390 

The  •*  northern  coast  **  means  those  mines  which  send  their  treasure  to  San 
Francisco  by  ocean  steamers  plying  to  ports  of  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
and  Vancouver  island.  The  term  **foreigh  ports"  excludes  Victoria,  and  in- 
cludes Mazatlan,  Guaymas,  La  Paz,  Honolulu,  China,  and  Japan.  San  Fran- 
cisco stands  on  a  long  peninsula,  and  all  the  trafBc  with  the  gold  and  silver 
mining  regions  is  done  across  water.  The  yield  of  the  northern  mines  is 
brought  b>  the  Sacramento  steamers  ;  the  yield  of  the  southern  mine?  by  the 
Stockton  steamers ;  the  yield  of  the  northern  coast  by  the  northern  coast 
steamers,  and  the  imports  from  foreign  ports  are  brougVil  by  o\\i^t  \^'6>«k  ^ 
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The  sources  of  the  receipts  are  classified  according  to  the  vessels  in  which 
thej  are  brought.  These  receipts  are,  however,  not  all  in  the  precious  metals 
as  they  come  from  the  mines  and  mills,  but  portions  are  in  coin. 

Thus  the  coin  included  in  those  receipts  was  $9,363,214  in  1861,  S5,593,421 
in  1862,  $6,383,974  in  1863.  $5,743,399  in  1864,  and  $4,961,922  in  1865. 
No  accounts  have  been  kept  of  the  coin  sent  to  the  interior ;  but  all  this  coin 
received  must  have  gone  from  San  Francisco,  which  has  the  only  mint  of  the 
coast,  and  is  the  point  at  which  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  treasure  amve. 

4.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  exports,  the  receipts,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween exports  and  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  : 


Years. 

Exports. 

Receipts. 

Difference. 

1861 1 

$40,639,080 
42,561,761 
46,071,920 
55,707,201 
44,984,546 

143,391,760 
49,375,462 
52,953,961 
55,228,907 
55,467,573 

^2,752,680  gain. 
6,813,701      ** 

1862 ! 

1863 

6,382,041      " 

1864 

478,794  loss. 

1865 

10,483,027  gain. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  receipts  for  the  five  years  was  $32,045,928 ;  and 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  exported  during  the  same  period  was  $25,952,655. 
A  large  part  of  the  coin  received  must  have  belonged  to  the  regular  circulation 
of  the  country,  going  and  coming  with  the  current  of  trade.  The  receipts  of 
treasure  at  San  Francisco  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  were  $3,000 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1 865. 

The  year  1862  was  unfavorable  to  mining  in  Califoniia  because  of  a  great 
flood,  and  1863  because  of  a  great  drought ;  and  some  special  unexplained  in- 
fluence may  have  operated  to  reduce  the  production  and  shipment  in  1865  ;  but 
the  annual  gold  yield  of  California  cannot  now  be  safely  estimated  at  more  than 
$27,000,000.  Several  millions  of  each  year's  produce  of  the  precious  metals 
may  be  retained  on  the  coast  for  purposes  of  currency,  ornaments,  and  t^blt;- 
ware.  ^ 

5.— QUARTZ  YIELD  IK  CREASING. 

The  yield  of  the  quartz  mines  is  increasing  slowly,  as  we  know  by  the  gen- 
eral testimony  of  the  miners  and  by  the  increase  of  quartz  mills ;  but  there  are 
no  statistics  to  show  the  rate  of  increase.  Although  some  mines  have  paid 
steadily  at  about  the  same  rate  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  businees  generally  is 
very  uncertain.  Thus  it  appears  from  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Redmond,  State 
geological  surveyor,  that  of  sixty-three  mills  built  in  Tuolumne  and  iMariposa 
counties,  between  the  Merced  and  Stanislaus  rivers,  thirty-eight  were  not  running 
when  he  visited  them  between  August  and  November,  1865,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  veins  had  ceased  to  yield  quartz  rich  enough  to  pay.  And  so  it  is 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where  quartz  mills  have  been  built — ^a  considerable 
portion  of  them  have  been  abandoned  as  very  unprofitable  investments.  And 
yet  every  week  new  and  valuable  veins  are  discovered,  and  they  cannot  be  left 
unworked ;  and  though  many  quartz  miners  fail,  yet  others  are  deriving  princely 
revenues  firom  their  claims. 

Grass  valley,  the  chief  centre  of  the  quartz  mining  of  California,  is  becoming 
richer  every  year.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  capital  invested  in  quartz 
mines  and  mills  is  yielding  an  average  profit  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
that  the  average  yield  is  at  least  three  dollars  per  day  for  the  men  regularly  at 
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work  on  mines  wbich  bave  been  fairly  opened.  There  are  in  tbe  State  a  mnlti- 
tnde  of  men  engaged  nominally  in  quartz  mining  who  really  spend  mach  of  their 
time  in  prospecting  arid  lounging  about,  unwilling  to  work  hard  for  ordinary 
wages,  but  preferring  to  ramble  over  the  country  in  the  hope  of  striking  a  for- 
tune. As  to  the  well  known  mines  the  yield  on  some  of  them  is  more  than 
twenty  dollars  per  day  to  the  hand  the  year  round. 

6.— UNCERTAINTY  IN  QUARTZ  MINING. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  uncertainty  in  quartz  mining  not  found  in  farm- 
ing or  manufacturing.  The  farmer,  on  looking  at  the  soil,  knows  that  it  will 
produce  grain  enough  to  support  him ;  he  can  ascertain  precisely  what  it  will 
cost  him  to  transport  his  grain  to  a  market,  and  so  can  calculate  how  much 
money  he  will  receive  from  an  ordinary  crop.  There  is  a  possibility  of  a  great 
drought  or  a  great  blight,  but  he  has,  perhaps,  a  little  capital  as  a  reliance  in 
such  a  case,  and  he  makes  his  estimates  on  the  basis  of  an  average  season.  If 
he  cannot  afford  to  risk  anything,  he  does  all  his  work  with  his  own  hands,  and 
he  cannot  lose  more  than  his  time. 

The  manufacturer  is  uncertain  about  the  price  which  he  must  pay  for  the  raw 
material,  but  he  knows  the  world  will  have  the  goods,  and  will  pay  as  much  to 
him  as  to  anybody  else,  and  if  he  can  manufacture  a  little  cheaper  than  others 
he  is  certain  of  his  profit.  If  he  is  incompetent  to  manage  the  business  success- 
fully, some  one  else  can  afford  to  buy  him  out  at  the  cost  of  the  building  and 
machinery  and  make  it  pay.  When  a  manufacturing  establishment  is  once 
erected  by  a  person  of  judgment  and  experience,  it  is  presumed  that  the  business 
will  go  on  steadily  for  generation  after  generation.  The  supply  of  the  raw  ma 
terial  and  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article,  at  least  if  the  goods  ai*e  not 
of  the  sort  required  by  fickle  fashion,  will  remain  constant. 

But  with  gold  mining  it  is  different.  Auriferoos  quartz  lodes  have  paying 
quantities  of  metal  only  in  spots  or  streaks.  The  law  of  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  in  veins  is  yet  unknown.  The  quartz  may  be  traced  for  miles, 
but  only  here  and  there  will  it  pay  to  work.  No  mineral  lode  anywhere  is 
worked,  I  believe,  with  much  profit  for  more  than  two  continuous  miles,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  the  pay-rock  extends  more  than  one  thousand  feet  along  a  vein. 
The  great  quartz  lode  of  Mariposa,  called  sometimes  the  mother  vein  of  C'alifor 
nia,  has  been  traced,  it  is  supposed,  for  thirty  miles  or  more ;  at  least  croppings 
of  a  large  lead  of  the  same  quality  of  quartz,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  are  seen 
at  various  points  between  Bear  valley,  in  Mariposa  county,  and  Angels,  in  Cal- 
averas county ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  these  croppings  all  belong  to  the  same 
lode.  In  some  places  this  vein  is  very  rich,  but  the  rich  spots  are  not  long,  and 
are  far  apart,  and  in  the  intervals  the  rock  is  nearly  or  entirely  barren.  The 
miner  may  find  quartz  containing  ten  dollars  to  the  ton,  and  he  knows  if  the 
supply  is  abundant  he  may  make  a  fortune  from  his  claim  ;  but  to  explore  the 
lode  requires  a  large  capital,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  return.  The  rock 
is  too  poor  to  work  without  a  mill,  and  tkere  is  not  enough  in  sight  to  justify  the 
erection  of  a  mill.  If  he  takes  the  risk,  and  the  pay-rock  is  soon  exhausted,  his 
mill,  in  that  position,  becomes  worthless,  and  he  loses  the  cost  of  all  his  frame- 
work, roads,  and  ditches,  which,  with  the  transportation,  is  frequently  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  machinery  proper.  The  manufacturer  knows  that  his  sup- 
ply of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  will  not  fail  altogether,  and  if  it  be- 
comes scanty  he  can  raise  his  price  so  that  his  work  will  still  be  profitable ;  and 
the  farmer  knows  that  his  soil  will  produce  grass  and  grain  as  long  as  he  lives ; 
but  the  quartz  miner  does  not  know  that  the  supply  of  his  pay-rock  will  keep 
steady,  and  if  it  runs  short  he  cannot  expect  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  to 
rise  so  that  he  can  sell  his  produce  for  a  higher  price  per  pound. 

There  is  again  a  great  diversity  in  the  facilities  for  quartz  mining  at  different 
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places.  The  farmer  or  the  manufacturer  usually  goes  into  a  level  country  with 
open  roads,  and  after  ascertaining  the  distance  to  the  market  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, he  can  decide  whether  he  can  afford  to  go  into  business.  Perhaps  be 
would  find  fifty  places  within  a  range  of  ten  miles,  all  equally  good  for  hi8  farm 
or  his  factory.  But  with  the  miner  the  case  is  different.  The  mines  are  usually 
found  in  the  mountains,  where  there  are  no  roads,  water  is  not  conveniently  ac- 
cessible, and  wood  is  scarce.  The  rock  in  one  part  of  the  lode  is  hard,  in  another 
soft ;  in  one  there  is  much  sulphuret  of  iron,  in  another  little.  It  is  relatively 
cheaper  to  work  a  wide  streak  of  pay-rock,  other  things  being  equal,  than  a  nar- 
row one.  The  mill  may  be  far  or  near ;  it  may  be  above  the  level  of  the  mine, 
or  below  it ;  the  water  for  washing  tjie  pulverized  rock  may  bo  obtainable  for 
only  part  of  the  year,  and  the  gold  may  be  found  in  thick  masses  so  that  the 
workmen  can  conveniently  pilfer  considerable  quantities.  Many  of  the  mills 
are  in  secluded  places,  where  men  of  wealth  do  not  like  to  live,  and  thus 
the  property  is  put  in  charge  of  hired  men,  who  lack  the  zeal  and  care  of  a  pro- 
prietor. These  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  there  are  serious  variations.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  a  farmer  owning  a  bundled  acres  of  rich  soil  on  a  prairie 
within  twenty  miles  of  any  large  town  of  Illinois,  is  certain  of  being  able  to 
make  a  very  comfortable  living;  but  a  miner  with  a  vein  of  auriferous  quartz 
yielding  ten  dollars  to  the  ton,  within  ten  miles  of  a  California  town,  is  not  cer- 
tain of  anything  until  he  has  examined  the  vein,  its  position  its  size,  the  char- 
acter of  the  vein-stone  and  accompanying  minerals,  and  the  proximity  and  quan- 
tity of  wood,  besides  a  number  of  other  particulars. 

These  are  some  of  the  diversities  of  circumstances  which  beset  quartz  mining 
in  different  places,  and  render  it  impossible  to  give  a  statement  of  the  expenses 
of  takiu<;*  out  rock,  building  a  mill,  and  reducing  the  ore,  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  mines.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  convey  any  precise  idea  about 
matters  in  which  the  variations  are  so  great  between  the  workings  of  different 
mines,  and  between  the  workings  of  the  same  mine  at  different  times.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  collect  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mines  and 
mills  of  which  we  have  reports,  so  as  to  show  the  range. 

7.— PROFESSOR  ASHBURNER'S  STATISTICS. 

In  1861  Professor  W.  Ashburner,  connected  with  the  State  geological  survey, 
prepared  a  tabular  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  principal  quartz  mills  then 
running  in  California.  Of  these  there  were  four  in  Mariposa  county,  eight  in 
Tuolumne,  three  in  Calaveras,  seven  in  Amador,  three  in  Eldorado,  two  in 
Plumas,  two  in  Sierra,  and  nine  in  Nevada — thirty-eight  in  all. 

It  appears  from  his  table  that  in  seven  of  the  mills  the  stamps  400  and  less 
than  500  pounds  each  j  in  eight  mills  the  weight  was  500  and  under  600  pounds ; 
in  eight  the  weight  was  between  600  and  700  pounds ;  in  eight  it  was  700  and 
less  than  1,000  pounds ;  in  two  it  was  1,000,  and  in  one  1,500. 

The  height  to  which  the  stamp  was  raised  when  allowed  to  fall  varied  from 
eight  to  fourteen  inches.  In  ten  mills  the  height  was  ten  inches  ;  in  six,  twelve 
inches ;  in  five,  fourteen  inches  ;  in  four,  thirteen  inches  ;  in  one,  eleven  inches ; 
in  one,  eight  inches;  in  one,  nine  inches. 

In  thirteen  mills  the  speed  of  the  blows  was  fom  sixty  to  sixty-five  inclusive 
per  minute;  in  ten  mills  it  was  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight;  in  three  mills  it  was 
from  forty  to  forty-eight;  in  three  mills  it  was  seventy;  in  three  mills  it  waa 
eighty ;  and  in  one  mill  it  was  thirty-two  per  minute. 

In  six  of  the  steam-mills  the  consumption  of  wood  for  ten  tons  of  ore  crushed 
was  from  a  cord  to  a  cord  and  a  half;  in  eight  mills  it  was  from  a  cord  and  a 
half  to  two  cords;  in  two  mills  it  was  from  two  to  three  cords;  in  three  mills 
it  was  less  than  a  cord;  in  one  mill  it  was  over  three  cords,  and  in  another  five 
cords. 

The  loB8  o£  mercuij  iB  reported  for  twenty-nine  mills,  and  in  two  the  loss  is 
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less  than  a  pound  in  working  one  hundred  tons  of  quartz ;  in  twenty-one  the 
loss  is  less  than  a  pound  in  working  ten  tons ;  and  in  six  the  loss  is  over  one 
pound  in  working  ten  tons.  The  lowest  loss  is  seven  pounds  in  working  one 
thousand  tons,  and  the  yield  of  the  rock  there  is  reported  to  be  $25  per  ton,  and 
the  highest  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  for  one  thousand  tons ;  and 
in  that  case  the  rock  is  reported  to  yield  $17  14  per  ton.  The  general  rule  is, 
however,  that  the  higher  the  yield  of  gold,  the  greater  the  loss  of  quicksilver  per 
ton,  because  more  must  be  used. 

The  cost  of  extracting  the  quartz  is  reported  for  twenty-eight  mines.  In 
eight,  it  is  $2  and  lees  than  $3 ;  in  four  mines  it  is  $3  and  less  than  $4 ;  in  two 
mines  it  is  $4  and  less  than  $5;  in  five  mines  it  is  $5  and  less  than  $6 ;  in  three 
mines  it  is  36  ;  in  two  mines  it  is  less  than  $2 ;  in  three  mines  it  is  between  $7 
and  $1 4 ;  in  one  mine  it  is  $15 ;  in  another  $20 ;  and  in  another  $26. 

The  average  yield  per  ton  was  $5  and  less  than  $10  in  four  mines ;  $10  and 
less  than  $16  in  eleven  ;  $16  and  less  than  $55  in  five ;  between  $25  and  $40, 
inclusive,  in  seven ;  between  $50  and  $75  in  four,  and  $80  in  one. 

In  seven  mills  the  cost  of  stamping  per  ton  was  50  cents  and  less  than  $1  ; 
in  seven  $1  and  less  than  $1  50 ;  in  five  $1  50  and  less  than  $2 ;  in  four  -$2 
and  less  than  $3 ;  in  three  $3  and  less  than  $4. 

In  thirteen  mills  the  total  cost  of  treatment  (which  includes  crushing,  amal- 
gamation, and  all  the  handling  after  the  delivery  of  the  quartz  at  the  mill,  and 
loss  of  quicksilver,)  was  $2  and  less  than  $3  per  ton ;  in  seven  mills  it  was  $] 
and  less  than  $1  50  per  ton ;  in  four  mills  it  was  over  $1  50  and  less  than  $2 ; 
in  two  mills  it  was  less  than  $1 ;  in  five  mills  it  was  between  $3  and  $4 ;  and  in 
three  mills  it  was  respectively  $4  59,  $6  27,  and  $8  31.  The  cheapest  treat- 
ment was  that  of  the  Badger  mine,  in  Amador  county,  where  the  cost  was  only 
67  cents  per  ton. 

a— ESMOND'S  STATISTICS. 

In  the  months  of  August,  September.  October,  and  November  of  the  year 
1865,  Mr. 'A.  Rt^mond,  in  the  service  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  Califor- 
nia, visited  all  the  quartz  mines  and  mills  in  operation,  or  that  had  been  in  op- 
eration, in  those  portions  of  Tuolumne  and  Mariposa  counties  lying  between  the 
Merced  and  Stanislaus  rivers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mines  and  mills 
thus  visited  : 
No.  Mine.  Mill. 

1.  French  Mary No  mill. 

2.  Hope Brichman's. 

3.  Victor Victor. 

4.  Mount  Hope Mount  Hope. 

5.  Catherine Catherine. 

6.  Cranberry Yosemite. 

7.  Rutherford No.  6. 

6.  Ferguson's Ferguson's. 

9.  Cedar Cedar. 

10.  Empire Empire. 

1 1.  Mary  Harrison Old  French  Mill. 

12.  Malvina New  French  Mill. 

13.  Adelaide Crown  Lead.  • 

14.  McAlpine McAlpine. 

15.  Louisiana Louisiana. 

16.  Schimer's Low  Mill. 

17.  Funk's Funk's  (2)  Mills. 

18.  Casabon's Casabon's. 

19.  Goodwin's Eclipse* 
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20.  Derrick's Derrick's. 

21.  Humbug Humbug. 

22.  Blue  Ledge Black's. 

23.  Heslep's Heslep's. 

24.  App's App's. 

25.  Morse's No  mill. 

26.  Orcutt's Orcutt's. 

27.  No  mine Ryerson's. 

28.  Eureka Eureka. 

29.  Summers's Summers's. 

30.  Grizzly Grizzly. 

31.  Excelsior Excelsior. 

32.  Dagner Dagner. 

33.  Mt.  Vernon No  mill. 

34.  Monitor Monitor. 

35.  Green's Green's. 

36.  Pirate Pirate. 

37.  Independence Independence. 

38.  Great  Eastern No  mill. 

39.  Comstock No  mill. 

40.  Soulsby Soulsby. 

41.  Independent No  mill. 

42.  Gilson's,  (old  mine) Gilson's. 

43.  Jackson's No  mill. 

44.  Calder's No  mill. 

45.  No  mine Wheeler's. 

46.  Consuelo Consuelo. 

47.  Waters's Waters's. 

48.  Watts's Watts's. 

49.  Union Union. 

50.  Alabama Alabama. 

51.  Gilson's,  (new  mine) Gilson's,  (No.  42.) 

52.  No  mine Washington. 

53.  Toledo Labitour. 

54.  Raw  Hide Raw  Hide. 

55.  Shanghai   Shanghai. 

56.  Columbia Columbia. 

57.  Patterson's Patterson's. 

58.  Valparaiso Valparaiso. 

59.  Turaer's No  mill. 

60.  Preston's Prepton's 

61.  Italian Occidental. 

62.  Old  Whiskey  Hill Wood's  Crossing. 

63.  Nyman's Nyman's. 

64.  John  Knox's No  mill. 

65.  No  mine Widow  Hill. 

66.  Clio Clio. 

67.  Shawmut Shawmut. 

68.  Josephine Stetson's. 

69.  Ejigle Eagle. 

70.  Italian No  mill. 

71.  Nonpareil ...    Duprat's. 

72.  Burns No  mill. 

73.  No  mine Cross's. 

74.  Second  Garote Pacific,  (No.  75.) 

7J.  Morkam Pacific. 
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76.  Kanaka Pacific,  (No.  75.) 

77.  Phoenix Phoenix. 

78.  Mohrmann's No  mill. 

79.  Kennej's Kenney's. 

80.  Golden  Rule Golden  Rule. 

81.  Golden  Rule,  (No.  80) Golden  Rule,  (No.  80.) 

82.  Golden  Rule,  (No.  80) Golden  Rule,  (No.  80  ) 

83.  Brown's  Flat Brown *8  Flat. 

84.  Zuckermann's Zuckermann*8. 
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t  C.  copper-plate.    ;  C.  &  A.  copper-plate  and  arrastra.       ||  W.  Sl  S.  water  and  steam.    §  A. 

In  numbers  5,  6,  11,  12,  14,  25,  30,  and  40  the  average  yield  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  sum  of  two  figures  given  by  Mr.  R^mond.  For  instance,  the 
average  yield  of  mine  No.  5  is  given  above  as  $32  50,  whereas  Mr.  Remond 
says  the  yield  is  from  $25  to  $40.  In  the  same  manner  the  cost  of  extraction 
in  No.  37  is  given  at  84  37 J,  whereas  Mr.  Remond  says  it  is  from  $2  75  to  S6. 
Mines  Nos.  59  and  70  yield  coarse  gold,  which  is  taken  from  the  rock  after 
pounding  it  in  a  hand-mortar. 

In  mill  No.  U  Hungarian  pans  are  used,  and  in  No.  12  Hungarian  pans  and 
an  arrastra;  in  No.  13,  Patterson's  pans  and  separators;  in  No.  14,  copper 
plates  and  amalgamating  pans;  in  No.  15,  Salmon's  amalgamator  and  Salmon's 
separator;  in  No.  23,  copper  plates,  an  arrastra,  a  Beath's  grinder  and  a  Sal- 
mon's concentrator ;  in  Nos.  26  and  37,  copper  plates  andb  laukets  ;  in  No.  27, 
a  centrifugal  grinder,  a  Ryerson's  pulverizer,  a  super-heated  steam  apparatus, 
and  a  shaking  table;  in  No.  28,  shaking  pans  and  a  Chili  mill;  in  No.  29, 
copper  plates,  shaking  pans,  and  an  arrastra ;  in  No.  30,  cast-iron  barrels ;  in 
No.  31,  copper  plates  and  a  shaking  pan;  in  No.  32,  copper  plates,  arrastras, 
and  a  shaking  table ;  in  No.  34,  an  Ambler's  concentrator,  a  shaking  table,  and 
arrastras ;  in  No.  35,  copper  plates  and  a  Beath's  amalgamator ;  in  No.  45, 
Varney's  pans  and  a  concentrator  ;  in  Nos.  6G  and  67,  copper  plates  and  Knox's 
pans  ;  in  No.  71,  copper  plates,  a  Farrand's  amalgamator,  and  a  settler  ;  in  No. 
73,  Varney's  pans  and  a  settler,  and  in  No.  82,  copper  plates,  shaking  tables, 
and  an  arrastra. 

It  appears  that  the  average  thickness  of  21  lodes  is  from  1  to  12  inches, 
inclusive ;  in  20,  from  13  to  24  inches,  inclusive ;  of  9,  from  25  to  36  inches, 
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inclnsive  ;  of  10,  from  37  to  48  inches,  inclusive;  of  9,  from  5  to  10  feet,  in- 
clusive ;  and  of  2,  over  10  feet. 

In  9  mines  the  average  yield  is  under  310  per  ton ;  in  22  it  is  between  $10 
and  $19,  inclusive;  in  14  it  is  between  $20  and  829,  inclusive ;  in  14  it  is 
between  $30  and  $49,  inclueive ;  in  3  it  is  between  $50  and  $69,  inclusive, 
and  in  4  it  is  over  $70.  Only  one  mine  has  a  yield  as  low  as  $4  ;  three  have 
a  yield  of  $6 ;  4  of  $8,  and  1  of  $9. 

The  cost  of  extraction  per  ton  depend?,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  vein,  or,  rather,  of  the  pay-rock  in  the  vein.  In  mine  No.  48 
the  vein  is  only  two  inches  thick,  and  it  costs  $60  to  get  out  a  ton  of  ore,  while 
in  No.  62  it  costs  only  50  cents  to  take  out  a  ton  of  rock  from  a  vein  15  feet 
wide.  In  1  mine  the  cost  of  extraction  was  under  $1;  in  8,  between  $1  and 
$1  90,  inclusive;  in  14,  between  $2  and  $2  90,  inclusive;  in  9,  between  $3 
and  S3  90,  inclusive ;  in  9,  between  $4  and  $4  90,  inclusive ;  in  7,  between  $5 
and  $9  90,  inclusive,  and  in  7,  $10  or  more. 

In  16  mines  there  is  no  cost  of  transportation  of  ore  to  mill,  the  extraction 
covering  that  expense ;  in  23  mines  the  cost  is  less  than  90  cents ;  in  7  mines 
it  is  between  $1  and  $1  90,  inclusive ;  in  6  it  is  $2  or  more. 

In  1  mill  the  cost  of  treatment  is  75  cents  ;  in  14  mills  it  is  from  $1  to  $1  90, 
inclusive ;  in  19  it  is  from  $2  to  $2  90,  inclusive ;  in  9  it  is  from  $3  to  $3  90, 
inclusive,  and  in  9  it  is  $4  or  more.  The  richer  the  rock,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  expensive  the  treatment.  The  quartz  of  mine  No.  48,  yielding  $180  to 
the  ton,  costs  $7  for  treatment 

Of  the  mills  visited  by  Mr.  R^mond  in  1865,  38  were  not  running,  25  were 
running,  2  were  ruined,  and  2  were  unfinished.  Of  those  not  running,  some 
were  standing  idle  for  want  of  water,  others  had  exhausted  the  pay-rock  within 
eight  and  were  preparing  for  further  explorations,  and  the  owners  of  a  third- 
class  had  no  expectation  of  resuming  work,  having  found  it  unprofitable,  but 
hoped  to  sell  or  intended  to  move  their  machinery. 

The  cost  of  each  of  11  mills  was  under  $2,900 ;  of  20  mills  it  was  between 
$3,000  and  $3,900,  inclusive ;  of  14  it  was  between  $5,000  and  $9,000,  in- 
clusive, and  of  14  it  was  $10,000  or  more. 

The  number  of  stamps  in  10  mills  was  4  or  less  ;  in  22  mills,  between  5  and 
9,  inclusive ;  in  20  mills,  between  10  and  14,  inclusive  ;  in  10  mills,  15  or  more. 

The  power  in  52  mills  is  water  ;  in  1 1  mills,  steam ;  in  3,  water  and  steam. 

In  31  mills  copper  plates  were  used  alone  for  amalgamating,  (outside  of  the 
battery;)  in  3  the  arrastra  was  used  alone;  in  7,  copper  plates  and  arrastra; 
and  in  26,  other  devices,  with  or  without  copper  plates  or  arrastras. 

At  25  mills  the  roads  cost  less  than  $1,000  for  each  ;  at  12  mills,  between 
$1,000  and  $1,900,  inclusive;  at  4  mills, between $2,000  and  $2,500, inclusive ; 
at  1,  $6,500 ;  and  at  15,  nothing. 

At  each  of  21  mills  the  ditches  and  flumes  costless  than  $1,000 ;  at  13  mills 
the  cost  was  between  $1,000  and  $1,900,  inclusive  ;  at  3,  between  $2,000  and 
$3,900,  inclusive;  at  3,  $4,000  or  more;  and  at  14,  nothing. 

The  county  asscjjsor  of  Nevada  county,  California,  reported  the  statistics  of 
the  quartz  mines  and  mills  of  Grass  valley  and  Nevada  for  the  year  ending 
October  1,  1866,  as  follows : 
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List  of  quartz  mines  at  Nevada  City  and  Grass  valley. 


Name  of  companj. 


§ 


I 


s. 


P3 


URASS  VALLEY  TOWNSHIP. 


Eureka  Mining  Company  . . . . 

Union  Hill 

Cambridge,  (new) 

Allison  Kauch 

lone 

Forest  Springs 

Empire 

Hewston  Hill 

New  Orleans  Mill 

Norambagua 

Lone  Jack 

Golden  Rock,  (new) 

Atlantic  Cable,  (new) 

Wisconsin 

Laton  Mill 

Lucky 

OphiiiHill,  (new) 

Black  Ledge 

Scbastopol 

Hartery  Mine 

Central,  (new) 

Gold  Hill  Mill 

Gold  Hill  Mine 

Frankfort 

Perrin's  Mill 

Inkerman 

Lamarque 

Shanghae 

Almaden 

Independent,  (new) 

Pike  Tunnel,  (new) 

Burdett 

Badger 

OsbomHill 

Spring  Hill 

Larimer  Mill 

New  York  Hill 

Rocky  Bar 

North  Star 

Merriniac 

Coe  Mining  Company 

Town  Talk  Mining  Company. 

Redan 

Betsey 

AltaHill 

Slate  Creek 

Smith  Mining  Company 

Murphy  Mining  Company 

Essex  .  ^ 

Kate  Hayes 

Idaho  

Pacific  Ore  Company 

Siockbridge 

Byers's  Quartz  Mill 

Shamrock  Company 

Omaha 

Hill  and  Farnam  Metallurg... 


175 

100 

75 

175 

70 

6 

80 

65 

5 

100 

25 

10 

4 

40 

5 

50 

20 


4 
50 

4 

6 
10 
10 
15 
10 

4 
20 
15 

4 
10 
10 
20 
30 
20 

4 

40 

60 

140 

25 


10 
35 


20 


15 


5 
15 


11,400 
1,000 


7,000 
3,000 
4,500 
6,000 
1,500 
1,700 


1,000 
5,000 
5,600 


2,000 
4,000 


2,000 


200 
400 
100 


200 
500 


500 
3, 500 
7,  000 
2,000 


600 
00 


(50 
40 
40 
30 
20 
50 
45 
100 

Cust. 
50 
40 
20 
20 
50 

Cust. 
25 


30 

Cust. 
20 


Cust. 


14 
8 

25 
40 
60 
25 


100 


1,000 
60 
28 
30 
20 


60 


20 
40 


25 
22 


Total 1,601 


67   284     71,420  L 
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Li4t  of  quartz  minest  Sfv. — Continued. 


Name  of  companj. 


NEVADA  TOWNSHIP. 


Palmer's  Mill 

Banner 

Nevada  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Providence 

Oriental ^ 

Sneath  &  Clay..: 

New  York 

Murchie  Mill 

French  Mill 

Forest  Hill  Mill 

California,  (new) 

Wigham  Mill 

Cornish  Mill 

Pennsylvania 

Willow  Valley 

Mohawk 

Gold  Tunnel 

Oro  Fino 

Cunningham 

Federal  Loan 

Manzanita 

Stiles'sMiU 


Total. 


S  >» 


4 

40' 

30 

8 

4 

55 

35 

13 

4 

4 

20 


230 


24 


142 


p 


a 
o 
H 


1,200 

800 

6,000 

3,000 


600 


100 


2,500 


14,200 


S. 


Oust. 


$6 

8 
Cust. 


Cast. 
""*36 

"36 


25 


Grass  valley  is  the  most  productive  gold-quartz  mining  district  in  the  world. 
The  annual  yield  of  an  area  drawn  by  a  radius  of  four  miles  is  $3,500,000.  The 
number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  is  2,000,  showing  an  average 
yearly  production  for  each  person  of  $1,750,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  rock 
worked  is  $30  to  $35.  The  lodes  are  narrow,  none  of  them  exceeding  seven 
feet  in  width,  and  most  being  less  than  a  foot.  Tiiey  contain  much  pyrites, 
and  this  fact  contributes  with  the  narrowness  of  the  veins  to  make  the  average 
expense  of  extraction  and  reduction  high — about  $15  per  ton.  Some  of  the  works 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  but  most  of  the  pay-quartz  is  obtained 
within  200  feet  of  the  surface. 

9.— PULVERIZATION  OF  QUAETZ. 

The  main  processes  of  quartz  mining  are  extraction,  crushing,  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  extraction  of  auriferous  quartz  from  the  vein  is  like  that  of  ores 
generally.  Any  person  familiar  with  copper  mining  can  in  a  few  days  learn  to 
be  a  good  gold  miner.  The  quantity  of  copper  ore  can  usually  be  discovered 
by  a  glance,  but  in  auriferous  quartz  it  is  often  necessary  to  pulverize  a  piece 
of  the  quartz,  and  wash  the  powder  in  a  spoon  or  little  basin  to  see  whether  it 
will  pay  to  extract.  The  cost  of  tunnels  and  shafts  for  opening  mines  in  such 
rock  as  is  usually  found  about  the  auriferous  lodes  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  lineal  foot. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  crushing  in  California  is  done  with  stamps.  The 
stamp  is  a  block  of  iron,  weighing  from  300  to  1,500  pounds,  fastened  to  a 
wooden  or  iron  shaft,  usually  iron.  A  battery  consists  of  several  stamps  standing 
Bide  by  side,  and  in  most  mills  the  number  of  stamps  is  five  or  a  multiple 
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of  five.  The  stamps  are  successively  lifted  by  macliinery,  and  then  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  quartz.  The  height  to  which  they  are  raised  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inches,  and  each  stamp  falls  from  forty  to  eighty  times  in  a  minute.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  each  stamp  should  crush  a  ton  of  quartz  of  ordinary  quality  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  mills  usually  run  night  and  day.  Of  course,  the  amount 
of  quartz  crushed  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  hardness  of  the  rock, 
the  weight  of  the  stamp,  the  height  of  the  fall  and  the  rapidity  of  the  blows. 

The  fineness  to  which  the  rock  must  be  pulverized  depends  on  circumstances. 
The  particles  of  gold  may  be  very  fine,  so  that  the  quartz  must  be  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder  before  they  can  be  liberated;  but  if  the  particles  of  gold 
and  the  grain  of  the  rock  are  coarse,  or  if  the  pulp  is  to  go  through  a  grinding 
pan,  the  quartz  may  be  allowed  to  escape  when  many  of  the  particles  are  as  coarse 
as  sea-sand,  or  even  coarser.  The  battery  has  on  one  side  a  screen  of  wire-cloth, 
or  perforated  sheet  iron,  with  apertures  of  the  size  of  the  largest  particles  that 
must  be  permitted  to  escape.  A  steady  current  of  water  runs  through  the  battery, 
so  as  to  carry  away  the  quartz  dust  as  soon  as  it  is  fine  enough.  The  sheet-iron 
screens  are  punched  with  needles,  and  are  known  bv  the  numbers.  No.  7  screen 
is  punched  with  a  cambric  needle;  Nos.  3  with  a  darning  needle. 

In  Grass  valley  most  of  the  mills  use  Nos.  3  and  4  screens ;  elsewhere  Nos. 
Nos.  4  and  5  and  6  are  preferred. 

A  multitude  of  crushers  have  been  tried  to  break  up  the  quartz  before  it  is 
given  to  the  stamps  or  other  pulverizing  apparatus,  but  the  number  in  use  is 
very  small.  Those  principally  in  use  consist  of  two  heavy  iron  jaws,  which  are 
wide  apart  at  the  top,  and  close  together  at  the  bottom,  and  as  they  work  back 
and  forth,  the  quartz  is  smashed  between  them.  The  quartz  is  usually  in  pieces 
not  larger  than  goose  eggs  when  delivered  to  the  battery,  and  it  is  broken  this 
size  either  by  sledge-hammers,  or  by  a  large  stamp,  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  large  stones. 

The  musket-ball  pulverizer  has  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  stamps,  and  the 
report  is  favorable,  but  the  trial  has  not  been  sufficient  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  miners.  It  is  an  iron  barrel  which  revolves  twenty-four  times  per  min- 
ute on  a  longitudinal,  horizontal  axis.  Inside  of  the  barrel  are  a  number  of 
chilled  iron  balls  weighing  an  ounce  each.  The  quartz  is  introduced  in  parti- 
cles not  larger  than  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  in  two  hours  it  is  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

Another  pulverizer,  that  has  been  tried  without  attaining  favor,  is  an  iron 
star  or  wheel  without  a  rim,  which  makes  1,000  or  1,500  revolutions  per  minute 
in  an  iron  casing.  The  quartz  is  thrown  with  great  force  by  the  arms  against 
the  casing  and  is  dashed  into  fragments  by  the  concussion.  The  easing  is  so 
made  with  little  offsets  that  the  quartz  strikes  at  right  angles. 

10.— AMALGAMATION  OF  GOLD. 

Much  of  the  gold  is  caught  or  amalgamated  in  the  battery.  The  stamps  fall 
into  an  iron  box  or  mort;ir,  into  which  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  is  thrown  for 
every  ounce  of  gold  supposed  to  be  in  the  quartz.  If  the  rock  is  crushed  fine 
in  the  battery,  two- thirds  or  three-fouri  h»  of  all  the  gold  saved  may  be  caught 
there,  leaving  one-third  or  one-fourth  that  escapes  through  the  screen. 

After  leaving  the  battery,  the  pulverized  quartz  in  most  mills  runs  down  over 
copper  plate  which  has  been  washed  over  with  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  then 
rubbed  with  quic  ksilver  till  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  amalgam.  The 
particles  of  gold  running  over  this  surface  adhere  and  foim amalgam;  and  when 
the  plate  is  covered  with  gold  it  operates  far  more  effectually  than  when  the 
quicksilver  is  fresh.  Gold  unites  more  readily  with  gold  amalgam  than  with 
pure  quicksilver.  The  copper  plate,  which  is  the  bottom  of  a  trough  or  sluice, 
majr  be  Bfij  or  a  hundred  feet  long.     Kiistel  in  his  book  on  Nevada  and  Cali- 
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fomia  processes  of  silver  and  gold  extraction  (page  16)  says,  copper  plates  as  a 
means  of  amalgamation  are  **  very  impr^rfect  and  mostly  abandoned."  Imper- 
fect they  may  be,  but  they  are  still  used  in  most  of  the  quartz  mills  of  the  State; 
and  in  some  of  the  best,  or  at  least  in  some  of  those  which  produce  the  largest 
amounts  of  bullion. 

Between  the  copper  plates  in  many  mills  are  troughs  in  the  bottom  of  which 
are  laid  coarse  blankets,  or  gunny-bag,  or  even  cow  hide  with  the  hair  on  and  the 
grain  against  the  stream.  Gold  amalgam  and  sulphurets  are  caught  in  the 
rough  surface  of  the  blanket,  gunny-sack,  or  hide,  which  must  be  taken  up  and 
washed  at  intervals,  which  are  usually  not  more  than  half  an  hour  long. 

The  shaking  table  used  in  amalgamation  is  a  long  box  with  transverse  divi- 
sions containing  quicksilver.  It  is  set  horizontally  and  is  shaken  longitudinally, 
receiving  from  100  to  200  short  jerks  in  a  minute.  By  these  jerks  the  pulp  is 
thrown  back  upon  the  quicksilver. 

At  the  Hayward  mine  the  pulp  runs  out  from  the  amalgamating  battery  over 
a  wide  pine  board,  across  the  grain,  and  the  appearance  of  the  amalgam  on  this 
board  is  supposed  to  give  the  best  indication  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  quick- 
silver is  being  used  in  the  battery.  If  too  much,  most  of  the  amalgam  runs  off, 
and  the  little  caught  on  the  board  is  in  brilliant  round  globules,  and  if  not 
enough,  the  amalgam  has  a  rusty  look. 

The  arrastra  is  extensively  used  for  amalgamating,  and  it  has  the  merits  of 
cheapness,  grinding  well,  adaptability  to  any  place,  kind  of  power,  economy  of 
water,  and  facility  of  working ;  but  it  is  slow,  and  is  therefore  not  in  favor  in 
large  mills. 

Atwood's  amalgamator,  used  in  many  mills  at  Grass  valley,  consists  of  level 
troughs,  with  quicksilver  at  the  bottom;  and  over  the  troughs  are  horizontal  re- 
volving cylinders  with  projecting  spikes,  which  stir  up  the  quicksilver  and  the 
pulp  as  the  latter  passes  over  the  trough. 

Pan8  are  coming  into  use  slowly  in  the  gold  quartz  mills — at  least  in  some  of 
the  new  ones  lately  erected  in  Grass  valley.  Kiistel  says  of  pan  amalgamation 
that  it  is  "at  present  the  most  perfect  gold  manipulation,"  and  by  it  ''gold  is 
extracted  as  close  as  ninety-five  percent  of  the  fire  assay" — that  is,  if  there  are 
no  sulphurets.  {Nevada  and  California  processes^  page  63  )  The  general 
opinion  is  that  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gold  is  lost  in  the  ordinary 
processes.  The  pans  used  are  mostly  like  those  that  will  be  described  as  being 
used  in  the  silver  mills  of  Nevada.  There  is,  however,  one  pan  not  used  for  sil- 
ver reduction  that  has  found  some  favor  with  gold  miners.  This  is  Baux  and 
Gni<id's  pan,  which  has  a  tight  fitting  cover.  The  pulp  runs  constantly  with  a 
stream  of  water  down  into  the  pan  through  a  tube  at  the  side,  and  the  light  mat- 
ter after  being  ground  runs  up  and  out  thr.>ugh  a  tube  in  the  centre.  There  is  thus 
a  constant  feed  and  discharge,  while  in  nearly  all  the  other  pans  a  batch  of  ore 
is  put  in  and  worked,  and  then  taken  out  to  make  room  for  another  batch. 

The  Kyerson  amalgamator  is  an  air-tight  chamber  in  which  quartz  that  has 
been  crushed  very  fine  by  some  dry  process  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  su- 
per-heated steam  for  half  an  hour  as  a  preparation  for  the  quicksilver,  which  is 
then  iptroduced  and  converted  by  the  heat  into  a  vapor,  in  which  form  it  is  sup- 
posed to  pervade  the  pulp  and  get  access  to  all  the  gold.  Cold  water  is  injected 
to  condense  the  quicksilver,  and  the  pulp  is  drawn  up  to  be  separated. 

11.— SULPHURETS  AND  CONCENTRATION. 

But  after  the  pulp  has  passed  through  all  the  amalgamating  processe-s  cus- 
tomary in  gold  quartz  mills,  it  is  found  that  in  many  ores  much  of  the  gold  is 
lost  because  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper.  The  presence 
of  the  sulphurets  appears  to  chill  the  quicksilver  and  prevent  it  from  taking  hold 
of  the  gold,  and  many  particles  of  gold  appear  to  be  enveloped  by  them.     The 
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gold  can  be  separated  from  the  pyrites,  but  lieretofore  the  separation  has  been 
affected  mainly  in  establishments  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  not  in 
the  ordinary  mills.  It  is  customary  to  save  the  sulphurets  and  sell  them  to  the 
sulphuret  works,  or  keep  them  until  there  may  be  a  sale  for  them.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  them,  they  must  be  separated  from  the  earthy  and  rocky 
matter  in  the  pulp,  and  this  is  called  concentration.  The  sulphurets  have  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  4.5,  while  quartz  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6.  By  this 
difference  in  density,  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  two. 

There  are  severid  patent  concentrators  in  use,  all  made  of  iron,  and  shaped 
like  shallow  pans.  The  one  more  used  than  any  other  has  a  bottom  that  rises 
from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  where  there  is  an  outlet  through  which  the  lighter 
material  runs  away.     This  outlet  is,  of  course,  not  so  high  as  the  rim.     This 

San  turns  on  a  perpendicular  axis,  and  is  shaken  back  and  forth  by  two  hun- 
red  short  jerks  per  minute.  A  hole  in  the  side  is  left  open  for  the  escape  of 
the  sulphurets,  which  flow  out  in  a  steady  stream ;  and  lower  down  is  another 
hple,  which  is  opened  when  the  heavier  matter  is  to  be  taken  out. 

One  of  the  best  cheap  concentrators  is  a  long  and  wide  rocker  with  a  flat- 
bottom  and  a  slight  inclination.  A  boy  can  work  one  of  these  concentrating 
rockers  for  a  large  mill,  and  the  cheapness  of  the  macliine  and  the  slight  power 
required  for  it  are  great  advantages.  The  sulphurets  are  arrested  by  elects  in 
the  bottom  of  the  rocker,  and  need  to  be  taken  out  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour. 
Any  sluice  serves  also,  to  some  extent,  for  concentration. 

12.— CHLORINATION. 

The  most  approved  method  of  reducing  auriferous  sulphurets  is  chlorination. 
As  a  preparation  for  this  process  the  sulphurets  are  roasted.  They  are  placed 
in  an  oven  brought  to  a  red  heat,  retainea  in  that  condition  for  about  six  hours, 
or  until  the  smell  of  sulphur  has  disappeared.  After  they  have  cooled  the  sul- 
phurets are  sprinkled  with  water,  shovelled  over,  and  put  into  wooden  tubs  or 
boxes,  so  made  that  chlorine  gas  can  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  and  made  to 
rise  all  through  the  mass.  The  tub  or  box  is  kept  closely  covered,  and  chloride 
of  gold,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  is  formed.  After  the  lapse  of  four  or  five 
hours  water  is  let  in,  and  the  chloride  of  gold  is  dissolved  by  it ;  the  solution  is 
drawn  off  into  glass  vessels,  and  some  sheets  of  iron  are  put  in ;  the  chlorine 
unites  with  the  iron,  and  the  gold  falls  as  a  purplish-brown  powder  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel. 

13.— GOLD  IN  LOOSE  STATE. 

Gold  mines  are  divided  into  the  two  main  classes  of  quartz  and  placer,  but  at 
Whiskey  Hill,  near  the  town  of  Lincoln,  in  Placer  county,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Sacramento,  a  large  mass  of  loose  slate  rock  is  found,  containing  consider- 
able pyrites  and  about  six  dollars  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  material  is  so  soft 
that  eight  tons  can  be  crushed  by  a  stamp  in  a  day.  It  is  supposed  that  below 
the  water-line  a  vein  of  hard  auriferous  copper  ore  will  be  found.  The  mass  of 
auriferous  slate  in  the  hill  is  large,  and  the  mine  is  considered  very  valuable, 
one-half  of  it  having  been  sold  for  $17/5,000.  Similar  bodies  of  auriferous  slate 
mixed  with  clay  are  found  at  Lander's  ranch.  Placer  county,  and  at  Telegraph 
City,  in  Calaveras  county. 

14.— PLACERS. 

Placer  mining  is  decreasing  every  year.  Every  month  witnesses  the  exhaustion 
of  some  rich  placer  district,  or  its  exhaustion  at  least  for  the  present.  It 
may  be  that  in  the  future,  when  laborers  can  be  employed  for  fifty  cents  per 
day,  claims  which  cannot  be  worked  now  will  be  in  demand. 

There  are  large  bodies  of  gravel  that  contain  just  gold  enough  not  to  pay, 
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at  the  present  rates  of  water  and  labor,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  must  be 
cheaper  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

But  altliough  land  might  pay  the  miner,  it  may  pay  the  farmer  still  better, 
and  the  State  should  give  every  preference  to  the  latter,  who  beautifies  and  en- 
riches the  soil,  while  the  miner  destroys  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  continuous  decline  of  the  placer  mining  interest  for  tea 
years  past,  there  are  yet,  and  long  will  be,  very  rich  placers.  Some  of  the  de- 
posits of  gold  in  clay  and  gravel  are  so  protected  that  a  score  of  years  may 
elapse  before  they  can  be  reached.  On  the  sides  and  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  innumerable  hills  that  are  destined  to  come  down  before  the  hy- 
draulic pipe  of  the  miner.  One  of  these  hills  commences  near  the  town  of  You 
Bet,  in  Nevada  county,  and  extends  sixteen  miles  up  the  mountain  side,  with  a 
height  of  two  hundred  feet,  and  a  width  of  a  mile;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  foundatiou  throughout  its  length  is  a  bed  of  rich  auriferous  cement. 

15.— CEMENT  MINING. 

The  cement  deposit  is  a  stratum  of  very  tough  clay  enclosing  gravel  and 
boulders ;  and  the  clay  is  so  stubborn  that  it  will  not  dissolve  in  a  sluice-box, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  crush  it  in  mills.  The  material  is  heterogeneous ; 
the  clay  is  soft  under  the  stamp ;  some  of  the  gravel  is  hard,  and  other  Boft. 
The  gravel  is  not  auriferous,  but  it  must  be  crushed,  so  as  to  permit  the  crush- 
ing of  the  clay.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  stones  from 
the  remainder  of  the  mass  without  crushing  them,  but  without  success.  As  the 
stones  contain  no  gold,  all  the  power  spent  in  crushing  them  is  lost ;  but  at 
present  there  is  no  other  way,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  mode  of  separation 
can  be  devised.  One  stamp  will  crush  from  four  to  six  tons  of  cement  per  day, 
and  the  cement  stamps  are  only  about  half  as  heavy  as  quartz  stamps.  The 
pulverization  is  not  so  fine  as  in  quartz;  the  sheet-iron  screen  through  which  the 
cement  pulp  escapes  is  punched  with  holes  that  vary  from  a  sixteenth  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  particles  of  clay  that  escape  are  iso  small  that 
they  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  gold  is  caught  in  the  battery,  and 
that  which  escapes  through  the  screen  is  caught  in  the  sluice.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  many  of  the  hills  of  the  present  day  stand  upon  the  beds  and  precisely 
indicjite  the  course  of  the  streams  of  a  former  geological  epoch.  The  existence 
of  a  layer  of  basalt  or  volcanic  rock  along  the  top  of  these  hills  indicates  that 
currents  of  lava  followed  the  streams,  and  after  hardening  protected  the  gravel 
under  them  from  being  washed  away  by  the  great  aqueous  agencies  which  wore 
down  the  rock  and  earth  in  the  neigliborhood  to  a  depth  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  some  places.  So  common  are  auriferous  channels  under  the  hills 
that  the  term  *•  rim  rock"  has  long  been  in  common  use  among  miners  to  indi- 
cate that  part  of  the  bed  rock  which  separates  the  lowest  portions  of  the  channel 
from  the  outside  of  the  hill  on  both  sides.  In  some  districts  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  if  a  tunnel  is  cut  into  a  basalt-covered  hill  at  the  proper  tlevatioa 
the  channel  of  the  ancient  river  will  be  found. 

16,— HYDRAULIC  MINING. 

Most  of  the  placer  gold  of  California  is  obtained  by  hydraulic  mining ;  the 
most  profitable  placer  claims,  as  a  class,  are  those  worked  by  the  hydraulic  pro- 
cess; aud  the  most  prosperous  mining  counties  are  those  which  have  the 
largest  area8  suitable  for  piping.  The  yield  in  some  of  the  claims  is  as  $100 
per  day  to  the  hand,  and  occasionally  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  but  the  average 
ia  probably  $10  or  $15,  of  which  about  half  goes  to  pay  for  wages,  water,  and 
other  expenses. 

H.  Ex.  Doc  29 5 
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17.— RIVER  MINING. 

Nearly  all  the  river  beds  hare  been  washed,  but  they  are  washf  d  over  and 
over  again.  The  rivers  are  to  be  regarded  as  large  sluices  into  which  all  the 
fine  gold  that  escapes  from  the  adjacent  mining  operations  is  earned  and  de- 
posited ;  and  thus  there  are  some  river  beds  that  pay  for  a  short  time  to  wash 
every  year.  The  yield,  however,  is  not  large,  and  miners  take  to  the  rivers 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

In  Trinity  and  Klamath  counties,  California,  there  is  a  large  area  of  ground 
that  is  comparatively  undeveloped ;  and  that  is  the  best  region  in  the  State  for 
the  miner  who  wants  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  on  a  small  scale.  The 
country  is  rugged,  the  climate  wet  and  cold,  the  roads  bad,  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  Indians ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  much  gold  to  reward  the 
skilful  miner  who  is  willing  to  face  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  place. 

18.— THE  HAYWARD  QUARTZ  MINE. 

The  Hay  ward  claim  is  one  of  the  notable  mines  of  California.  It  is  situated 
on  Sutter  creek,  Amador  county.     The  vein  is  peculiar  in  its  character. 

The  quartz  is  in  places  almost  a  powder,  and  is  mixed  with  slate  and  clay. 
The  length  of  tlie  ground  worked  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  and 
both  north  and  south  the  vein  seems  almost  to  disappear.  The  average  yield 
of  the  rock  is  not  high,  although  some  very  rich  and  beautiful  specimens  have 
been  found  in  it.  The  mine  has  been  worked  since  1851,  and  the  rock  has  al- 
ways given  a  good  average  yield,  but  it  is  during  the  last  eight  years  that  the 
mine  has  risen  to  much  importance.    The  total  product  is  stated  to  be  $6,000,000. 

The  yield  per  ton  and  the  width  of  the  vein  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  now  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet  the  former  is  $25,  and  the  latter  twenty-five 
feet.  The  works  are  by  far  the  deepest  in  the  State,  and  as  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  is  estimated  to  be  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lowest  works  must 
be  three  hundred  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Professor  Wliitney  speaks 
thus  of  the  mine,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  geological  report,  written  several 
years  ago :  "  The  vein  is  enclosed  in  a  dark-colored,  rather  soft  argillac^^ous 
slate.  In  the  Eureka  the  mass  of  vein  stone  is  from  eight  to  twenty  fett  wide, 
but  in  the  Badger  it  widens  out  suddenly  to  forty  feet. 

"  The  length  of  ground  worked  in  both  mines  is  about  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty feet;  to  the  south  of  the  Badger  shaft,  which  is  on  the  south  end  of  the 
mine,  there  is  hardly  any  quartz  to  be  seen,  and  the  lode,  which  is  eight  feet 
wide  on  the  north  side'cf  the  Eureka,  pinches  out  very  rapidly  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  that  the  body  of  quartz  worked  is  very  short  in  proportion  to  its  <j^reat 
width,  being  almost  a  column,  or  chimney,  rather  than  a  vein.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  veins  there  is  a  large  mass  of  elate  and  soft  clay  mixed  with  a  little 
quartz,  which  is  often  in  a  state  of  fine  powder.  •  •  •  • 

**Few  if  any  mines  in  the  State  have  been  more  uniformly  and  permanently 
Buccessful,  while  the  yield  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  rock  stamped  is  quite  low." 

19.— SIERRA  BUTTES  MINE. 

The  Sierra  Buttes  quartz  mine  is  one  of  the  most  noted  and  most  valuable 
mines  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  on  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Downieville  Butte,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  town  of  Dow- 
nieville.  There  are  two  lodes,  but  most  of  the  auriferous  rock  is  obtained  from 
the  clifif  ledge,  which  averages  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  of  this  about 
eleven  feet  in  thickness  on  an  average  are  worked.  In  some  places  the  pay 
streak  is  only  two  feet  wide,  in  others  seventeen.  The  average  yield  of  the 
quartz  is  about  eighteen  dollars  per  ton. 

21ie  quartz  is  bJnish  white  in  color,  and  is  very  hard  when  first  taken  out. 
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but  it  crumbles  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time.  The  gold  is 
disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the  rock,  and  in  most  of  the  quartz  the 
metal  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  There  are  few  sulphurets,  and  there- 
fore amalgamation  is  easy.  About  two-thirds  of  the  gold  is  caught  with  quick- 
silver in  the  batteries,  after  leaving  which  the  pulverized  quartz  is  carried  by 
water  over  about  a  hundred  feet  of  copper  plate  covered  with  quicksilver,  and 
then  over  a  blanket,  below  which  are  some  arrastras  which  are  owned  by  differ- 
ent parties  who  pay  for  the  tailings  and  the  water. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  annual  yield,  expenses,  and 
dividends  since  the  mine  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present  company  : 

Years.  Yield.  Expenses.  Dividends. 

1857 $)1,000  «15,000  $36,000 

1858 55,000  15,000  40,000 

1859 88,000  20,000  68,000 

1860 120,000  37,000  83,000 

1861 198,000  48,000  150,000 

1862 160.000  54,000  112,000 

1863 156,  OCO  57,000  99,000 

1864 90,000  75.000  15,000 

1865 196,000  64,000  132,000 

No  assessments  have  ever  been  levied.  The  produce  of  the  mine  has  paid  for 
all  the  improvements.  The  }ieid  in  1866  is  better  than  ever  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lode  has  remained  almost  the  same  wherever  they  have  worked  it, 
without  notable  difference  between  the  surface  and  the  deepest  workings. 

20.— THE  ALLISON  MINE,  &c. 

The  Allison  mine  at  Grass  valley  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
in  the  State.  It  has  been  worked  with  almost  uniform  profit  for  ten  years. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  lode  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  the  rock  yields 
from  $30  to  S150  per  ton.  According  to  the  best  information  obtainable  by  the 
Slate  geological  survey  14,858  tons  were  reduced  between  March,  1857,  and 
December,  1861,  and  liie  average  yield  was  $50  per  ton  or  $942,900  in  all. 
Since  the  summer  of  1862  the  mine  pays  better  than  before.  The  lowest  work- 
ings are  nearly  500  feet  deep,  and  the  lode  at  that  depth  is  three  feet  wide,  with 
rock  that  averages  $100  to  the  ton.  The  owners  refuse  to  give  any  state- 
ments of  their  receipts  or  expenditures,  but  the  men  employed  in  the  mill  say 
the  yield  is  $40,000  per  month,  or  $400,000  for  ten  months'  work  in  a  year ; 
and  of  this  sum  two-tliirds  or  more  is  clear  profit.  The  claim  has  been  worked 
for  a  length  of  about  1,400  feet. 

The  Norambagua  mine  at  Grass  valley  has  yielded  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  the  last  five  years.  The  average  yield  of  the  ore  is  about  $75  per 
ton.  The  deepest  workings  are  500  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been 
run  1,000  feet  along  the  course  of  the  lode. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Eureka  mine  at  Grass 
vplley  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866  : 

Receipts  from  bullion $531,  431  41 

Total  expenditure   at  mine 192,  648  44 

Dividends 90,  000  00 

Net  profits 368.  042  18 

Tons  of  quartz  crushed 1 1 ,  S"*  5  00 

Average  yield  per  ton 47  15 

Average  cost  per  ton  ci-ushed 14  80 

Average  cost  of  1,500   tons 18  00 

Average  cost  of  remainder  per  ton 13  76 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  same  mine  for  four 
months  ending  September  30,  1866  : 

Receipts  from  bullion 8248,  072  55 

Dividends 90,  000  00 

Total  expenditure  at  mine 69,  430  04 

Net  product  of  mine 1S7,  751  72 

Tons  of  quartz  cmshed 4,  227  00 

Average  yield  per  ton 60  33 

The  Rocky  Bar  claim  on  Massachusetts  Hill,  near  Grass  valley,  has  produced 
about  $1,500,000  in  the  last  six  years. 

The  Princeton  vein,  in  Mariposa  county,  has  yielded  $2,000,000  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  but  lately  it  has  produced  very  little,  and  for  a  time  work  on 
it  was  abandoned. 

21.— THE  SMARTSVILLE  BLUE  GRAVEL  COMPANY^S  MINE. 

The  richest  placer  mine  in  the  State  is  that  of  the  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Smartsville,  in  Yuba  county.  The  yield  since  March,  18G4,  has  been 
as  follows : 

1864.  March $9,  381     1865.  May $24.  000 

May 24,275  June 50,118 

June 7, 000  August 24, 679 

July 22,  350  September 46,  500 

August 3,  485  October 26, 660 

September 49,440  December 37,000 

October 24,  669     1866.  February 23,  746 

December 45,  093  April 43,  423 

1865.  January 2,  723  June 23,  880 

February 24,  051  August 42,  494 

March 44,981  

Total 599,948 


The  gold  is  obtained  only  when  the  sluice  is  cleaned  up  ;  and  the  cleaning  up 
occurs  sometimes  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months,  and  there  is  no  yield  for 
the  intervening  months.  The  claim  will  continue  to  pay  for  many  yearn,  and 
probably  it  will  be  richer  than  ever,  for  the  miners  have  not  yet  reached  the 
bed  rock.  The  claim  covers  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  acres  on  a  long  hill  or 
ridge  that  stands  over  the  bed  of  an  ancient  stream.  The  hill  is  made  up  of 
numerous  layers  of  gravel,  sand  and  boulders,  with  a  rim  of  rock  at  the  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  hill.  To  get  access  to  the  auriferous  deposit  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  a  tunnel  1,700  feet  long  through  the  rim  rock.  This  work  was  com- 
menced in  February,  1855,  by  the  company,  which  had  a  capital  of  $20,000. 
This  sum  was  soon  expended  in  cutting  a  tunnel,  which  in  places  cost  $100  per 
lineal  foot,  and  then  money  was  borrowed  and  the  debt  ran  up  gradually  to 
$60,000,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1859  the  company  had  spent  $80,000  and  nearly 
five  years  of  hard  labor,  with  no  certainty  of  any  return.  In  1857  they  began 
to  wash  some  of  the  gravel  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  claim,  and  the  expense 
was  greater  than  the  yield  for  more  than  two  years ;  but  in  ISGO  this  washing 
commenced  to  yield  a  profit,  and  in  three  years  more  the  debt  was  reduced  from 
$60,000  to  $20,000.  In  December,  1863,  the  tunnel  reached  the  pay-dirt,  and 
then  it  was  necessary  to  sink  an  incline  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill  so  that 
the  dirt  could  be  carried  off  by  the  water  through  the  tunnel.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  to  open  this  incline  to  so  great  a  depth  and  get  it  into  such  condition  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  earth  falling  in  and  choking  up  the  channel  or  kill- 
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ing  the  miners  ;  but  at  last  this  was  accomplished,  and  since  then  the  company 
have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  gold.  They  are  using  500  inches  (miners*  mea- 
surement) of  water  per  day,  under  a  head  pressure  of  150  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $75 
per  day.  They  use  125,000  pounds  of  powder  annually  in  blasting  to  loosen 
the  earth  so  that  the  water  can  wash  it  away  readily.  A  steady  current,  eight 
inches  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  of  mud,  estimated  to  contain  four  inches  in  depth  of 
solid  matter,  runs  through  their  sluice,  aud  they  use  three  tons  of  quicksilver  at 
one  time  to  catch  their  gold.  They  have  sluiced  away  an  area  of  twenty  acres, 
100  feet  deep,  and  they  have  built  in  all  four  miles  of  fluming,  much  of  which 
is  not  now  in  use.  They  expended  $80,000  on  their  first  tunnel  aud  have  com- 
menced another  lower  down.  It  will  cost  l$75,000  and  will  require  three  years 
for  completion. 

The  llume  now  in  use  is  3,000  feet  long,  and  is  paved  alternately  with  wooden 
blocks  set  on  end  and  flat  stones  set  on  the  edge.  The  sections  of  block  paving 
extend  across  the  flume,  and  seventeen  inches  longitudinally,  and  the  sections 
of  stone  paving  are  two  feet  long.  The  flume  has  an  inclination  of  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  twelve  feet. 

This  company  is  the  only  one  which  has  mined  steadily  for  ten  years  in 
the  Smartsville  district,  with  a  profit  for  the  whole  period.  Many  other  com- 
panies have  spent  immense  sums  of  money  and  obtained  no  return.  Others 
have  made  a  profit  for  a  year  or  two,  but  the  general  result  has  been  failure. 
The  Blue  Gravel  company  succeeded  only  by  the  extraordinary  and,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  the  unbusiness  indulgence  of  their  creditors,  who  might  at  any 
time  for  a  period  of  seven  years  have  come  and  taken  the  claim.  As  late  as 
1862  the  shares  in  the  company  were  selling  at  the  rate  of  $11,000  for  the  whole 
claim.  When  the  enterprise,  the  patience,  the  perseverance,  the  privations,  the 
risks  of  failure,  the  hard  libor  of  nine  unprofitable  years,  the  faithful  devotion 
of  the  stockholders  to  one  another,  and  the  generous  trust  of  the  creditors  are 
considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Blue  Gravel  company  have  abundantly 
merited  all  their  success.  Many  other  claims  of  less  value  have  cost  their 
owners  proportionately  as  much  in  money,  labor,  and  patience. 

22.— PROFITS  OF  MINING  GENERALLY. 

The  business  of  mining  has  not  been  in  any  branch  a  source  of  much  profit 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  undertaken  it  in  California.  The  proportion 
of  California  miners  who  have  made  fortunes  within  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  Illinois  farmers.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States  cast  of  the  Rocky  mountains  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  land,  but  in  the  mining  districts  hitherto  there  was  little  land  to  which 
a  fee-simple  title  could  be  obtained.  The  largest  income  in  the  State  of  1865 
is  that  of  Jules  Tricot,  who  made  in  that  year  $182,511  by  quarts  mining  and 
the  sale  of  quartz  mines,  and  the  third  largest  is  that  of  James  P.  Pierce,  who 
madeS102,0ll  in  placer  mining.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 
incomes  of  the  miners  generally,  we  find  that  they  are  small. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nu  nber  of  adult  white  men  in  some  of  the 
mining  counties,  and  the  number  of  those  who  pay  tax  on  an  income  of 
$J,800  or  more,  reckoned  in  legal  tenders : 

Counties.  No.  white  miners.  No.  incomes  §1,800. 

Del  Norte 250  None. 

Klamath 700                                         5 

Trinity 700  10 

Siskiyen 2,500  24 

Shasta 1,000  17 

Plumas 1,000                                         9 

Butte 1,000  13 
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Counties.  No.  white  miners. 

Sierra 2,500 

N<-vada 3,000 

Placer ' 1,800 

El  Dorado 2,000 

Amador 1,200 


No.  inoomes  §1,800. 
45 
148 
66 
33 
18 


An  examination  of  the  lists  shows  that  most  of  those  who  have  these  incomes 
are  not  miners,  and  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  large  incomes  is 
greater  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  the  towns  than  in  the  mines.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  list  of  incomes  of  Nevada  county  for  1865  is  here  ap- 
pended, with  the  names  of  those  who  derive  their  incomes  from  quartz  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  and  those  who  derive  their  incomes  from  placers,  marked  with 
a  dagger. 


NEVADA  COUNTY, 


Anderson,  John' $2,063 

Alper,  Moxtout 6,  :U  I 

Alexander,  Dt 1,000 

Abbey,  Richardt 2,515 

Belden,  David 4,868 

Bates,  CM 2,5^*0 

I%elow.  E.W 2,400 

Bigelow,  E.W 1,689 

Byrne,  Janins 2,490 

Brady,  A.  B* 4,708 

Binklenian,  D 2,(KU 

Bennett,  John 2, 058 

Boury,  G\ 3,756 

Brown,  J.  H 7,274 

Baylis.  J.H» 2,2:J4 

Black.  R.Ct 1,8(14 

Bell,  V.G* 2,i:W 

Collev,  James 1,983 

Crawford,  W.  H 4,124 

Clark,  Jonathan 4, '291 

Caj*hin,  John 5, 020 

Cohn,  Jacob 1,898 

Coleman,  Ed wardt 7, 790 

Coleman,  .J.  C* 7,768 

Corbett.  E.  S 2,963 

CaldwHl,J.J 1,800 

Cliff,  William* 5,280 

Connolly,  Ellen* 33,119 

Corbett,  John* 4, 73() 

Colbert,  Michael* 4, 7:>5 

Curmack,  Ht 4,619 

Cmll,  S.Mt 4,799 

Crull,  J.St 5,362 

Cadwalader,  Nt 27,190 

Deal,  M.S 2,400 

Davenport,  T.  T 5,120 

Delano,  A 7, 500 

Dorsey,  S.  P 2,150 

Dibble,  A.  B 3,654 

Daniel,  William* 6, 0'i4 

Domiu,  Georpe  D 3, 4 10 

Dikeman,  S.Ht 2,0:?2 

Enripht,  Michaelt 2, 7:W 

Edwards,  J.R* 2.654 

Eddy,  A.Ht 3,138 

Everett,  Henryt 1,3,829 

Effinger,  John  Ht 3,  400 

Ennis.  Frank,  t 2, 875 

Finninper,  K 3,  420 

Farquhnr,  K.  H .5,400 

rricot^J'^ 162,511 


Findler,  Thomas' $13, 

Faulkner,  James 3, 

Ford,  Marin* 3, 

Fahey,  John* 9, 

Fogarty,  Park* 4(», 

Furtt,  Simon 1 , 

Furtt,  Daniel 1 , 

Felton,  Dt 1, 

Grej^ory,  A.  B , 1 , 

Gi'peard,  Georj^e 5, 

Gad,  B 1, 

Galavvay,  Phillip* 3, 

Greenwell,  J.  \Vt 2, 

Greenwell,  S.  Jt 3, 

G»u*ill,  J.Lt 7, 

Hawley,T.P 4, 

Hinds,  J.W 3, 

Hamilton.  M.  S 5, 

Hunt.K.M 4, 

Hodue,  Thomas 2, 

Ha.sken,  William* 2, 

Hunter,  John  Ht 1 , 

Henry,  Samuel  T  t 2, 

Henderson,  H 2, 

Henry,  Williamt 2, 

Johnston,  Peter 2, 

Johnston,  John 2, 

Judson,  Orint 3, 

Judson,  Harw'dt 3, 

Kidd,  George  W* 3, 

Keeney,  George 2, 

Eeavitt,  C.  C 5, 

Loutgenhisee,  W* 6, 

Larimer,  John* 3, 

Lee,S.Wt    1, 

Lloyd,  Thomas* 3, 

Leech,  Charleys* 4, 

I^aney,  Thomast 13, 

Mackie,  H 8, 

Marvillus,  E.  Pt 2, 

Marsh,  M.L 2, 

McFarland,  T.  B 5, 

Marsh,  Charles 4, 

Mason,  James  B 2, 

Maguire,  Thomas 3, 

McDonald,  Gt 1, 

Mull,  E.Wt 1, 

Morian,  F* 7, 

Northy,  Et 10, 

Nathan,  B* 2, 

Nickell,  G.W 2, 


051 
090 
546 
.561 
0.58 
900 
900 
913 
900 
639 
898 
.544 
525 
275 
546 
298 
131 
960 
825 
458 
393 
328 
335 
000 
•.^94 
528 
528 
428 
558 
749 
275 
079 
025 
150 
834 
200 
900 
784 
731 
6(»9 
650 
2(>0 
475 
.523 
5-26 
900 
960 
908 
610 
113 
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O'Connor,  M.P.'. $3,548  Stone,  J.P |I,y3G 

Pierce.  A» 6,900  Smith,  C.C J, 963 

Perrv,  S.  E 1,850  Swan,  A.  B^ 6,^89 

Phillips,  Henry 5,713  Shardin,  Chailest 1,893 

Pralu8,A* 89,G8l  Spooner,  G.  Ct 8,019 

Pollnier.  Henryt 3,150  Smith,  Francis 3,275 

Quine,  Patrickt 14,313  Smith,  Jacob 1,900 

Kichards,  F 1,833  Sheets,  L.  F't 2,840 

Roads,  W.H» 5,168  Tisdale,  W.  L» 4,8,-^ 

Ripert,  S*... 80,096  Torson,  O 3,104 

Roberta,  D.  G* 31,400  Tower,  A.  1) 3,»06 

Remiuptou,  M.  L* 2,278  Tully.  R.  W 2,840 

Rosmussun,  P» 2,434  Turner,  G.  E 1,000 

Rosendale,  C.  Et 4,966  Trenberth,  J* 3,428 

Spence,  E.  F 2,^50  Thomas,  Johnt 2,025 

Sarpent,A.A 5,321  Villian,  Bt 4,:W3 

Swithenback,  J 2,465  Whartenby,  Jt 25,  165 

Scaddin,  Henry* 2,951  Werte,  E.  G 2,494 

Silvester,  H* 4.0i»0  Watt,  Robert* 42,8iH) 

Shafft-r,  George 2,453  Watt,  William* 42,794 

Smith,  C.W 2,400  Whiting,  L.  L* 2,750 

Smiih.  John 2,588  Williams,  Et 8,575 

Smith,  Robert 2,588  Weil,  A 2,960 

This  list  is  marked  hy  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  in  the  county,  but  a 
few  of  those  whose  names  are  not  marked  may  be  miners.  It  appears  that  out 
of  148  names,  42  are  those  of  quartz  miners  and  40  of  placer  miners.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Nevada  is  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most 
productive  mining  county  in  California,  and  that  the  proportion  of  large  in- 
comes among  the  miners  is  greater  there  than  elsewhere. 

23.— DIFFICULTY  OF  GETTING  GOOD  CLAIMS. 

A  fact  which  should  never  be  overlooked  on  the  Atlantic  slope  by  persons 
who  speak  of  mining  is,  that  a  good  claim  cannot  be  had  by  merely  making  an 
effort  to  get  one.  It  costs  as  much  effort  generally  as  it  costs  to  get  a  good 
Farm,  or  more.  If  the  claim  is  open  and  its  value  is  established,  it  can  only  be 
bought  at  a  high  price.  If  it  is  not  cpen,  years  may  be  spent  in  opening  it,  and 
then  it  may  prove  to  be  barren  at  last.  That  has  been  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands. A  list  of  the  expensive  tunnels  and  shafts  undertaken  in  California  and 
Nevada  would  include  numerous  failures  after  years  of  time  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  had  been  devoted  to  the  labor.  These  things  are  not  written, 
because  few  want  to  publish  their  own  failures  or  to  read  about  those  of  others; 
and  a  number  of  those  who  own  mines  famous  for  their  rich  yields  had  to  strug- 
gle along  for  years,  barely  paying  expenses  and  exposed  to  the  jeers  or  the  pity 
of  their  acquaintances  for  their  obstinacy  in  sticking  to  claims  that  could  never, 
it  was  said,  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  unjust  to  the  miner  to  assume  that  he  is 
taking  the  public  property  without  compensation.  In  most  cases  he  has  more 
than  paid  for  it  by  his  labor,  and  although  it  may  not  yield  him  a  good  income, 
it  is  no  more  than  a  fair  return  for  his  enterprise  and  industry,  and  he  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  it  as  a  proper  encouragement  to  others  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  development  of  other  mines.  Many,  indeed,  think  that  even  with  unre- 
strained liberty  to  take  the  precious  metals  from  the  public  lands,  and  with  entire 
exemption  from  taxation,  the  pay  of  the  miner  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
equally  industrious  and  intelligent  body  of  laborers  in  the  country. 

24.— COMSTOCK  LODE  THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Although  some  rich  argentiferous  veins  have  been  discovered  in  California, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona,  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
say  much  of  them;  and  our  remarks  on  the  condition  of  silver  mining  on  the 
coast  must  be  based  chiefly  upon  the  business  as  conducted  in  Nevada.     During 
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the  last  three  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  production,  but  the  gen- 
eral condition  is  verj  satisfactory.  The  Comstock  lode  is  now  the  most  pro- 
ductive mineral  vein  iu  the  world.  A  strip  of  land  six  hundred  yards  wide  and 
three  miles  long  yields  §12,000,0T)0  annually.  There  is  no  parallel  to  that  in 
ancient  or  modern  times.  The  other  richest  silver  mining  districts  of  the  present 
century,  Fuch  as  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete,  Durango,  Chihuahua 
Alamos,  Real  del  Monte,  Potosi,  Cero  Paseo,  and  Chauarcillo,  do  not  produce 
more  than  about  $20,000,000  each  annually,  and  the  Comatock  lode  is  now  con- 
tributing more  silver  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  any  other  four  lodes. 
The  total  niimber  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  and  mills  to  obtain  this  metal 
is  about  5,000.  giving  an  average  annual  yield  of  $2,500  for  each.  The  ore  is 
not  so  rich  nor  so  abundant  as  it  has  been  in  some  Mexican  lodes,  but  a  greater 
yield  has  been  obtained  by  employing  more  machinery.  The  general  custom 
of  the  Mexican  mines  has  been  to  employ  men  to  carry  the  ore  up  out  of  the 
mine  on  their  backs,  and  to  transport  it  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  on  mules,  to 
pulverize  it  by  mule  power,  and  to  stir  it  during  amalgamation  by  tramping 
with  the  feet  of  men  or  mules.  If  water  invaded  the  works  it  was  hoisted  by 
hand  or  by  horse  whims.  Thus  a  Mexican  mine  required  a  hundred  men  to  do 
the  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  Nevada  mine  by  twenty,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
make  room  for  a  hundred  men  to  work  within  such  narrow  limits.  Either  they 
were  continually  in  the  way  of  one  another  or  most  of  them  discharged,  and  the 
work  advanced  with  corresponding  slowness. 

The  leading  mines  at  Virginia  City  are  marvellous  for  the  extent  of  their 
works  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  extract  and  reduce  the  ore.  The  chief 
gold  mines  of  California,  high  as  their  product  is,  are  small  affairs  when  com- 
pared with  the  vast  works  of  the  chief  silver  companies  of  Nevada. 

25.— COMSTOCK  MINING  COMPANIES. 

S.  II.  Marlette,  surveyor  general  of  the  State,  in  his  official  report  for  the 
year  1865,  gave  the  following  list  of  the  minmg  companies  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  with  the  accompanying  statistics  and  remarks  , 


Companies. 


Utah 1,000 

Alien '  D-25 

Sierra  Nevada I  2,157 

IJuiou I  302 

Ophir,  N.  mine I  1 ,  200 

Mexican !  100 

Ophir,  S.  mine iiOO 

Central ]50 

CHlil'oruia ^  300 

Empire,  N 55 

Eclipse 30 

French '  20 

Empire,  8.  mine 20 

Plato 10 

Bowers 20 

Piute : 20 

Winters  &  Kutstel |  30 

Consolidated  21  feet |  21 

Central  No.  2 100 

Kinney i  50 

White  &  Murphy J  210 

*i  cross  cut.     t  Evidently  an  eiTor,  and  much  too  large. 


11" 

200 

300 

200 

300 

410 

400 

80 

428 

n 

400 

020 

100 

&>() 

200 

428 

150 

4-.^8 

300 

fioo 

55 

t505 

30 

t505 

20 

550 

20 

550 

10 

550 

20 

550 

20 

585 

30 

5S5 

til 

300 

100 

309 

(*) 

:m 

210 
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List  of  the  mining  companiett  an  the  Comstock  lodct  Sfc, — Continued. 


Companies. 


Sides 

Best&  Belcher 

Gould  «&  Cuny 

Savao^o 

Hale  &  Norcross 

Chi»llar  Potosi 

Bullion 

Kxchequer 

Alpha ;. 

Apple  &  Bates 

IniptM  ial  ( Alta) 

Bacon J 

Kice  Ground 

Imperial,  (II.  andL.) 

Clmllen|Te 

Confidence , 

Burk  &  Hamilton 

Yellow  Jacket. 

Kentuck 

Crown  Point , 

Belcher 

Sejjregatcd  Belcher 

Overman 

ICorlh  American 

Baltimore  American 

Deduct  6  feot  in  dispute  between  Imperial  and  Apple  &,  Bates'  Cos 
Total 


J 

a.  . 

1  . 

a 

^? 

C-S 

p£3 

^■f. 

-  o 

be 

^  '^ 

u? 

a 

c  2 

'^ 

O 

^ 

500 

500 

200 

222 

469 

222 

921 

821 

921 

7tW 

496 

768 

400 

700 

200 

1.434 

700 

700 

940 

*4r>5 

430 

4(0 

•,540 

None. 

2:m 

620 

278i 

3U 

600 

31i 

118 

()00 

118 

45 

600 

45 

m 

550 

i:H 

GH 

550 

651 

r)0 

554 

50 

130 

544 

130 

40 

544 

40 

957 

430 

90 

300 

Shaft. 

^U) 

301 

540 

940 

.520 

940 

IGO 

.500 

160 

1,200 

640 

1,200 

2,  000 

300 

2,000 

300 

22,264 

G 

22,258 

"The  *dead  work '  {i.  e.,  shafts,  wings,  tunnels,  and  excavations  not  in  pay 
ore)  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  company  equals  about  12,7»50  lineal  feet,  (about 
2^yjj  miles,)  with  an  average  cross-sectional  area  of  thirty  feet,  or  about  14,167 
cubic  yards. 

"  'J'he  companies  enumerated  above  have  excavated  about  28  miles  of  tunnels 
and  drifts,  and  about  Sj  miles  of  shafts,  wings,  and  inclines,  exclusive  of  stopes 
on  ore  chimneys,  which  will  amount  at  least  to  as  much  more,  giving  a  total  of 
at  least  67j  miles. 

••The  longest  tunnel  penetrating  the  Comstock  lode  is  the  Latrobe,  3,200 
feet  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  besides  various  branches,  which  was  commenced 
in  February,  1861,  and  is  still  being  driven  ahead.  The  above-mentioned  com- 
panies have  forty-four  hoisting  and  pumping  engines,  which  will  probably 
average  between  thirty  and  forty  horse-power,  and  give  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  1,500  horse  power.  The  mines  of  the  Comstock  employ  seventy-six  mills 
for  reducing  their  ores,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  crushing  1,800  tons 
daily,  some  of  which  are  fourteen  miles  from  the  mines,  the  ore  being  trans- 
ported on  wagons. 

••  There  is  consumed  annually  by  these  companies  about  22,265  cords  of  wood, 
at  a  cost  of  not  far  fiom  sixteen  dollars  per  cord,  and  a  total  co-t  of  more  than 
one-third  of  a  million  of  dollars;    and  they  use  about  15,540,120  feet,  board 


*  Evidently  an  error,  and  much  too  large. 
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measure,  of  timber  and  lumber,  all  of  wbich  must  be  transported  long  distances 
on  wagons,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty  dollars  per  thousand,  or  a  total  cost  of 
nearly  two  thirds  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Thus,  for  wood  and  timber,  we  have 
a  total  annual  cost  of  one  million  of  dollars." 


26.— QUARTZ  MILLS  IN  NEVADA. 

Surveyor  General  Martlett,  in  the  report  for  1865,  gives  the  following  figures 
of  the  quartz  mills  in  the  State : 


Counties. 

Steam. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Horse-power 
of  engines. 

a, 
B 
* 

CO 

*** 

0 

6 

^5 

Churchill 

Douglas - 

Esmeralda 

12 

1 
16 
21 

1 
...... 

9 

17 

1 
19 
34 

4 

497 

169 

Humboldt 

Lander 

"'946" 

163 

Lyon 

508 

Nye 

:\s 

Ormsby  ....- 

Roop 

Storey 

:i6 

10 

1,510 



623 

Washoe 

y 

1 

60 

Capacity  and  machinery  of  Comstock  mills. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  published  the  following  quartz  mills  in  Vir- 
ginia Ciiy  and  the  vicinity,  with' the  name,  the  number  of  tons  reduced  per 
month,  the  number  of  stamps,  and  tbe  kind  of  machinery  used  in  reduction. 

Quartz  mills  in  Virginia  Cify  and  the  vicinity,  with  the  name,  th^  numher  of 
tons  reduced  per  month,  the  number  of  si  amps,  and  the  kind  of  machinery  used 
in  reduction. 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 


Virginia  City, 

Summit 

Central , 

Op^den 

Empire 

Hoosier  State 

Seven  Mile  Cafion, 

Mariposa 

Chas.  Land's 

JBassett's 


li 

900 

20 

670 

13 

1,000 

22 

HOO 

21 

400 

8 

600 

12 

1,000 

20 

700 

16 

Remarks. 


1 1  Wheeler  pans,  4  settlers,  1  small  Varney  pan 
and  settler,  I  agitator. 

4  Hepburn  pans  and  4  settlers,  workinpr^OO  tons, 
wet ;  4  furnaces  and  6  baiTels,  working  170  tons, 
dry. 

12  Wheeler  pans  and  4  settlers. 
24  Knox  and  2  Wheeler  pans. 
24  Knox  pans. 


6  Wheeler  pans,  prospecting  battery,  2  Knox  pans 

and  3  larp^e  settlers. 
1  Blake's  breaker,  19  Wheeler  pans,5  settlers,  and  2 

grinders  for  p^rindiugamalpam  and  work'g  slum. 
4  improved  Wheeler  and  2  Hepburn  pans,  2  tubs, 

and  3  settlers. 
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Quartz  milh  in  Virginia  Clty^  ifc. — Continued. 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 

1^ 

if 

1 

Remarks. 

Winfield,  or  Booth's... 

Gould  4fe  Curry..: 

£mpire  State 

1,000 

3,502 

700 
600 

700 
200 

1,350 
400 
475 
800 
300 

1,100 
900 
500 
450 
750 

1,200 

1,300 
600 

650 
600 
500 
550 

600 

530 
550 
700 

1,200 

2,300 

600 
2,:550 

750 
1,100 

1,100 
500 
500 

500 

1,200 

500 

800 

2,400 

500 
500 

18 

80 
15 
15 

15 
8 
25 
14 
14 
16 
8 
44 
16 
9 
10 
15 
20 
30 
20 

12 
15 
16 
12 
12 

10 
12 
15 

44 

40 

8 
20 

16 
24 

20 
10 
10 

10 
24 
20 
15 
30 

10 
20 

1  Blake's  breaker,  8  Hepburn  pans,  1  grinder,  and 
4  settlers. 

39  Hepburn  pans,  3  Varnev  pans,  and  21  settlers. 

2  Hepburn,  2  Wheeler,  and  20  4-f«'et  Knox  pans. 
26  Knox  pans,  2  Wheeler  pans,  and  2  settlers. 

8  Hepburn  pans,  2  grinders,  and  4  settlers. 

13  Knox  pans  and  tubs. 

8  Hepburn  and  10  7-feet  Knox  pans. 

14  tubs  and  1  agitator. 

24  Knox  pans,  6  6-feet  tubs,  and  4  settlers. 

56  Knox  pans. 

18  Knox  pans. 

74  Knox  pans. 

12  Wheeler  pans,  6  settlers,  and  2  concentrators. 

30  5*reet  plain  pans  and  2  agitators. 

26  plain  pans  and  1  agitator. 

8  Hepburn  pans  and  4  settlers. 

12  Hepburn  pans,  6  8-feet  settlers,  and  1  grinder. 

15  Wheeler  pans,  5  large  settlers,  and  2  griudors. 

2  Hepburn  pans,  24  Wheeler  flat-bottom  pans,  1 
settler,  and  1  agitator. 

8  Varney  pans,  5  settlers,  and  3  agitators. 
6  Hepburn  and  4  5-feet  flat-bottom  pans. 
6  pans  and  4  settlers. 

6  Hepburn  pans  and  3  large  settlers. 

22  6-feet  tubs,  3  settlers,  prospecting  battery,  and 

pan. 
18  Knox  pans  and  I  settler. 
12  7-feet  iron  pans  and  1  agitator. 

9  Wheeler  pans,  5  settlers,  and  1  agitator. 

12  Hepburn  pans,  4  furnaces,  and  10  barrels;  by 
wet  process,  1 ,000  tons;  by  dry  process,  260  tons. 

30  Hepburn  pans,  15  settlers,  2  agitators,  and  2 
grinders. 

8  Vurney  pans  and  4  agitators. 

15  Wheeler,  4  Knox,  and  I  Varney  pan,  pros- 
pecting battery  and  pan,  6  large  settlers,  and  10 
agfitators. 

8  Wheeler  pans,  4  settlers,  and  1  agitator. 

1  Blake's  breaker,  14  Wheeler  and  4  Hepburn  pans 

and  9  settlers. 

10  Wheeler  pans,  5  settlers,  and  2  agitators. 

3  Hepburn  pans  and  7  tubs. 

2  Wheeler  and  2  Hepburn  pans,  5  tubs,  and  2 
settlers. 

10  Varney  pans  and  3  settlers. 
12  Hepburn  pans  and  6  settlers. 
6  Wheeler  pans,  2  8-feet  settlers,  and  2  agitators. 
8  Varney  pans,  4  settlers,  and  3  agitators. 
20  Wheeler  pans.  10  large  size  Wheeler  settlers,  5 
agitators,  1  grinder,  and  I  Blake's  rock  breaker. 
24  Knox  pans  and  1  settler. 
6  Hepburn  pans,  2  settlers  and  3  agitators. 

G.Atwood'8,FlyDeland'8 

(Sold    HUl  and    Gold 
Cation. 

Cclipse  ............. 

Crown  Point 

RhodelslandCr.P'tCo. 
Union 

Gold  Hill 

Sapphire 

Petaluma  ............. 

Imperial  ...... ...... .. 

£mpire 

Mary8ville 

Douo'lass  ......  ....... 

Atlas 

Piute,  Piute  Co 

Pacific,  Alpha  Co 

Succor 

Confidence 

G.  C.  Reduction 

Phcenix 

Castern  Slope 

Swansea 

Excelsior 

Sacramento  .......    .. 

Weston's  .......  ...... 

On  Carson  river,  from 
Empire  to  Dayton. 

Mexican 

Yellow  Jacket 

Brunswick 

Merrimac 

Vivian 

Santiago 

Eureka 

San  Francisco 

Franklin 

Island      .............. 

OohirCo.'s 

Dayton,  No.  1 

Daytou,  No.  2 

Birdsall  &  Carpenter. .. 

Golden  Eafl'le  .!.... ... 

Illinois 
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Quartz  mills  in  Virginia  City,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Location  and  name  of 
mill. 

si 
-e  a 

•^  o 

Remarks. 

Imperial  Co.'s,  Black  P't 

American  Flat, 
Bay  State 

2,400 

1,400 
400 

800 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
700 
450 

1,725 

56 

23 
10 

15 
24 
24 
20 
If) 
10 
72 

60 

Blake's  breaker,  large  size,  14  Hepburn  pans,  27 
7-ieet  tubs,  and  7  7-feet  settlers. 

14  Wheeler  pans  and  7  settlers. 
5  Varney  pans  and  4  settlers,  1  extra  pan  and  set- 
tler for  tailings,  and  1  barrel. 

12  Wheeler  pans  and  2  large  settlers. 

16  pans,  8  settlers,  and  1  grinder. 

16  Varney  pans,  6  settlers,  and  1  grinder. 

1  breaker,  16  WheeltT  pans,  and  8  settlers. 

1  breaker,  12  Wheeler  pans,  6  settlers,  and  1  agita'r. 

1  breaker,  8  Wheeler  pans,  and  4  settlers. 
Working  only  36  stamps,  (Freiberg  process,)  J) 

furnaces,  24  amalgamating  barrels;    work  43 
men  ;  full  capacity  of  mill,  750  tons. 

2  Blake's  breakers,  8  furnaces,  20  barrels,  6  Var- 

Bi<*'by «fc  Co ...... .... 

Washoe    Valley  and 
vicinity, 

Tcmel«*c 

MauImttanN.  Y.  Co    .. 
New  York 

Atchison  Savage  Co 

Minnesota  Savage  Co. . . 
Buckeye 

Opliir  Co. '8 

J.H.  Bairs. 

ney  and  4  Wheeler  and  Randall  pans. 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  there  are  331  Knox's  pans,  226  Wheeler's 
pans,  190  Hepburn's  pans,  68  Varney's  pans,  94  plain  pans,  24  Wakelee'a 
pans,  213  settlers,  37  agitators,  12  grinders,  59  barrels,  77  tubs,  and  two  con- 
centrators in  use  at  these  mills.  Under  the  head  of  amalgamating  machinery, 
though  not  strictly  in  place,  the  breakers  are  mentioned.  The  list  includes 
62  mills,  1,226  stamps,  919  pans.  The  total  amount  of  ore  reduced  per  month 
is  given  at  53,787  tons,  but  the  capacity  is  considerably  greater. 

27.— THE  PAN. 

The  pnn,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  used  in  the  amalgamati  m  of  the  silver 
ores  of  Nevada,  is  of  cast  iron,  two  feet  deep,  and  from  two  to  seven  feet  in 
diameter — usually  four  and  a  half;  to  the  bottom  are  fastened  dies  or  movable 
pieces  of  iron  which  form  a  false  bottom,  and  can  be  replaced  by  others  when 
worn  out.  A  shaft  rises  tlirough  the  centre  of  the  pan,  and  to  it  are  fastened 
shoes  or  pieces  of  iron  which  ar(»  to  run  round  over  the  false  bottom  and  grind 
the  pulp.  Many  of  the  pans  have  chambers  at  the  bottom  for  steam,  which  is 
to  keep  the  pulp  at  a  heat  of  about  200^. 

28.— THE  WHEELER  PAN. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  the  general  features  of  the  plain  pan,  the 
Wheeler  pan,  and  the  Varney  pan.  The  Wheeler  pan  has  curved  grooves  in 
the  bottom,  running  from  the  centre  to  the  rim,  to  hold  the  quicksilver.  To  the 
sides  above  the  mullers  are  fastened  boards  so  shaped  as  to  throw  the  pulp  to 
the  centre.  But  for  these  boards  the  pulp  would  move  as  fast  as  the  muller, 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  might  run  over  at  the  sides,  and  would  not  be 
brought  into  proper  contact  with  the  quicksilver  at  the  bottom;  whereas  by 
throwing  the  pulp  to  the  centre  the  current  is  broken,  the  heavy  matter  sinks 
tu  the  bottom  to  be  groiind,  and  be  mixed  with  the  quicksilver. 
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29,— THE  VARNEY  PAN. 

The  Varney  pan  has  a  flat  bottom,  and  is  made  to  grind  as  well  as  amalga- 
mate. The  speed  h  greater  and  the  pulp  thinner  than  in  the  Hepburn.  Some 
vertical  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  which  run  from  the  side  of  the  pan  with  a  curve 
towards  the  centre,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  muller  runs, 
bring  all  the  pulp  successively  under  the  muller.  Near  the  centre  there  are 
holes  in  the  muller,  into  which  the  heavier  matter  sinks,  and  from  there  it  is 
carried  out  under  the  muller,  being  ground  as  it  passes  along.  The  muller  does 
not  reach  quite  to  the  side  of  the  pan,  so  a  little  space  is  left  there  for  quicksilver. 

30.— KNOX'S  PAN. 

Knox's  pan,  which  is  used  more  than  any  other,  is  the  simplest  of  the  pans. 
It  is  used  to  amalgamate  only,  not  to  grind.  Four  boards,  crossing  one  another 
at  right  angles,  are  set  vertically  in  the  pan,  over  the  mullers  so  as  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  still.  If  the  boards  were  not  there  the  pulp  would  run 
round  with  the  mullers  and  the  ore  would  not  be  brought  so  well  in  contact 
with  the  quicksilver.  The  mullers  run  slow,  making  ten  or  twenty  revolutions 
per  minute. 

31.— HEPBURN  PAN. 

The  "  Hepburn  pan,"  as  it  is  commonly  known,  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the 
patentees,  the  "Hepburn  and  Peterson  pan,*'  which  ranks  third  in  the  extent 
of  use,  has  a  bottom  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  with  sides  sloping  up  from 
the  centre  at  an  angle  of  45^.  The  muller  sets  on  this  slope,  and  the  pulp, 
which  is  mixed  with  only  a  little  water  so  as  to  make  a  thick  paste,  runs  up 
under  the  muller,  flows  inward  over  the  edge,  runs  down  over  its  upper  surface 
to  the  centre,  where  it  again  turns  to  run  up  under  the  muller.  Thus  a  constant 
current  is  maintained,  and  every  particle  of  the  puip  is  successivtly  ground  and 
brought  into  contact  with  the  quicksilver.  The  Hepburn  pan  is  made  with  hard 
iron  mullers  and  false  bottom  hO  as  to  grind  well,  and  if  the  ore  goes  in  coarse 
it  comes  out  fine.  The  muller  makes  from  forty  to  sixty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  a  large  pan  will  take  half  a  ton  of  ore  at  a  charge  and  amalgamate  it 
thoroughly  in  three  hours. 

32.— THE  WHEELER  AND  RANDALL  PAN. 

It  is  evident  that  the  iron  in  Hepburn's  pan  must  be  ground  as  well  as  the 
ore,  and  that  the  grinding  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  least 
at  the  centre.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  flat-bottom  pan  it  is  frequently  necej»sary 
to  get  new  mullers  and  new  false  bottoms  or  dies.  To  remed  v  this  evil,  and  to 
make  a  pan  in  which,  however  much  the  wear,  the  muller  shall  tit  close  to  the 
bottom,  the  Wheeler  and  Randall  pan  was  invented.  The  bottom  of  this  slopes 
upwards  from  the  rim;  but  the  slope,  instead  of  being  straight,  as  in  the  Hep- 
bum,  curves  inward  on  the  line  called  the  tractory  curve.  The  muller  has  the 
same  curve,  and  no  matter  how  much  it  wears  it  always  fits  close  to  the  bottom. 
The  same  inventors  have  another  pan  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  with  the 
point  turned  down  instead  of  up.  These  pans  have  not  come  into  extensive 
use,  but  they  are  mentioned  here  to  show  what  experiments  have  been  tried  in 
the  mechanical  construction  of  pans. 

33.— ESTIMATED  YIELD  OF  VARIOUS  MINES. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Marlette,  the  following  companies  had  taken  out 
before  the  Ist  September,  1865,  the  amounto  set  opposite  their  respective  names : 
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Gould  &  Curry 814,  000,  000 

Ophir 7,  000,  000 

Savage 3,  647,  764 

Imperial 2,500.000 

Yellow  Jacket '  1,  891,  916 

Belcher 1 ,  462,  005 

Total  for  eix  coropauies 30,  502,  085 


34.— ASSESSMENTS  LEVIED. 


The  following  table  gives  a  few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  money  has 
been  put  into  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode : 


Mines. 


Yellow  Jacket 

Siena  Nevada 

Alpha 

Savage 

Crown  Point 

Best  &Bt'lcher... 
Hale  &  NorcToss . . 
White  &  Murphy. 

Imperial 

North  Potosi 


Total. 


Feet 


1,200 
3, 000 
278 
800 
GOO 
224 
400 
210 
184 
2,000 


Assefwrnent 
per  foot. 


$400 

116 

1,210 

2:^ 
ii90 
580 
875 
303 
270 
140 


Total  assess- 
ment. 


$480, 000 
^48, 000 
:W(),  380 
188,000 
174,000 
119,920 
3r)0, 000 

m,  mo 

49, 680 
280, 000 


2,289,610 


This  list  does  not  include  one-half  of  the  amount  of  assessments  levied  by  well- 
known  companies,  and  several  millions  have  been  advanced  in  cash  by  capitalists 
in  San  Francisco  for  prospecting  and  opening  mines  which  never  were  heard  of, 
exce[«t  by  a  few  who  spent  iheir  money  and  their  friends*.  A  Mexican  proverb 
says,  "It  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine." 


aj.— THE  GOULD  AND  CUKRY  MINE. 


The  following  figures  of  the  operations  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  Company  are 
taken  from  official  reports  : 


Years. 


1802 

18(J3 

18(34 

1805 

Half  of  18GG 

Total. 


'^ 

o 

2  B 

w 

a«  « 

n 

a 

tt-3 

^fc. 

n 

a. 

a 
!2 

s 

QQ 

g 

a   « 
cu  o 

o 

0,-0 

>  V- 

» 

Q 

H 

P^ 

<  « 

$900, 74:^ 

8,  427 
48,743 

$104  50 
80  40 

y,917,9;{7 

$1,404,400 

34 

4, 898,  OHO 

1,440,000 

07,443 

29 

73  48 

2,  :vjr),  242 

618,000 

46, 022 

25 

50  76 

908,119 

100,000 

17,890 

17 

36  90 

13,020,101 

3, 078, 400 

188,525 

:2S 

69  06 

The  mine  was  not  opened  until  1862,  and  before  it  began  to  pay  its  way  the 
Bumof  §175,000,  or  $148  per  foot,  had  been  levied  as  assessments.   The  dividends 
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commenced  in  1863,  and  for  that  year  alone  amounted  to  more  than  Si, 000  a 
foot;  and  also  for  the  next  year,  although  very  large  sums  were  expended  in 
building  a  mill  and  in  makhig  other  improvements.  The  average  yield  of  the 
ore,  however,  and  the  percentage  of  the  dividends,  decreased  with  eacli  year. 
The  ore  was  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  1863  as  in  1865,  and  the  expenses  in  the 
former  year  were  greater  than  the  gross  receipts  of  the  latter. 

The  total  number  of  tons  extracted  in  four  years  was  173,000,  or  a  mass 
of  165  cubic  feet,  and  the  bullion  produced  amounted  to  about  300  tons  of  2,000 
pounds  of  12  troy  ounces  each.  The  expenses  of  the  mine  and  mill  in  1865 
were  the  following : 

Total  expense  at  mine 8609,  135  97 

Under  this  head  come  the  following  items  : 

Labor  at  mine 298,  055  62 

Contracts  for  tunnels,  drifts,  &c 37,  323  50 

Lumber  and  timber 1 47,  382  92 

Freight  from  California 11,  357  86 

Total  expenses  at  the  reduction  works $356,  865  8 1 

Under  this  head  come  these  items  among  others  : 

Labor 160,  260  22 

Hauling  ore  to  mill  by  contract 32,  489  83 

Firewood 206,  749  32 

Foundry  work 33,  188  30 

Hardware 12.631  28 

Sulphate  of  copper 12,  747  56 

Quicksilver 9,  903  98 

Salt 15,  885  54 

Water 10,  416  84 

Oil,  candles,  &c 8,  440  78 

Freight  from  California 20,  993  89 

The  ftdlowing  are  further  figures  from  the  president's  report  for  1SG4  : 

Cost  of  extracting  ores  from  mine,  per  ton SIO  84 

Cost  of  reducing  third-class  ore  at  Gould  &  Curry  mill 14  46 

Cost  of  reducing  third-class  ore  at  Custom  mills 21  82 

Cost  of  reducing  second-class  ore  at  Custom  mills 50  00 

Average  yield  of  all  ores  reduced,  per  ton 50  76 

Average  yield  of  second-class  ore 255  66 

Average  yield  of  third-class  ore  at  Gould  &  Curry  mill 44  26 

Average  yield  of  all  ores  reduced  at  Custom  mills 45  12 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  operations  and  expenses  of  the  Gould  & 
Curry  mill,  (which,  however,  did  not  reduce  all  the  ore  produced  by  the  mine) 
for  the  six  months  ending  May  31,  1866  : 

The  pay  of  officers,  general  laborers,  watchmen,  teamsters,  &c.,  was  $14,354  88. 

The  cost  of  the  driving  power  was,  S10,505  87  for  labor  ;  $85,996  for  wood  ; 
$2,618  for  sundries;  $99,179  87  in  all. 

The  cost  of  preparing  ore  for  the  batteries  was,  $8,913  23  for  labor  ;  $828  for 
sundrie's;  89,741   23  total. 

The  cost  of  the  batteries  was,  $14,266  38  for  labor ;  $4,546  for  shoes,  dies, 
&c.;  S2,002  for  sundiies;   total,  $20,814  38. 

The  cost  of  amalgamating  was,  $15,421  13  for  labor  ;  $1,363  for  retort  wood  ; 
$12,037  for  shoes  and  die?» ;  $5,794  for  salt;  $12,256  for  sulphate  of  copper; 
817,822  fur  quicksilver  ;  $2,232  for  sundries  ;  total,  $66,925  13. 

The  cost  of  repairs  was,  $16,424  48  for  labor;  $15,402  for  sundriest;  total, 
$31,826  48. 
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The  total  expense  of  ilie  mill  was  $79,945  97  for  labor;  8162,896  for  ma- 
terial;  total,  S242,841  97. 

The  amount  of  ore  delivered  at  the  mill  was  20,744  tons  ;  the  amount  amal- 
gamated was  17,890  tons.  The  difference  of  2,854  tons  "shows  the  loss  of  ores 
carried  off  in  slimes." 

The  value  of  the  ore  and  of  the  bullion  produced  was  the  following : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Samples. 

Total. 

Value  of  ore 

$185,7r.5  12  1  $639,598  21 
211.712  G9  .     44H  i\'M\  7<J 

$825,363  33 
GGU, 257  17 

Bulliun  uroduced 

$o07  72 

' 

[The  excess  of  gold  in  the  "bullion  produced  "  over  that  in  the  "  value  of 
ore,"  must  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  samples  assayed  did  not  fully 
represent  the  average  value  of  the  ore.] 

The  average  assay  per  ton  was  $46  13  ;  the  average  yield  was  $36  90  ;  the 
amount  lost  was  20  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  reduction  per  ton  amalgamated 
was  $13  57. 

The  cost  of  reduction  per  ton  was  $0  80.23  for  officers,  watchmen,  and  la- 
borers;  $5  54.37  for  driving  power;  SO  55.04  for  preparing  ore  for  batteries  ; 
$1  16.33  for  batteries ;  $3  73.50  for  amalgamation  ;  $i  77.88  for  repairs,  and 
$13  57  in  all. 

The  expenses  of  tbe  mine  during  the  six  months  were  the  following  : 

The  salaries  of  officers  were  $6,766,  or  20  cents  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  extracting  ore  was  S  103,042  99,  or  S3  06  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  prospecting  and  dead-work  was  808,631  04,  or  $2  04  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  accessory  work,  $56,308  38,  or  $1  67  per  ton. 

The  cost  of  improvements  was  $19,876  52.  or  59  cents  per  ton. 

The  total  cost  of  salaries  of  officers,  extraction  of  ore,  prospecting  and  dead 
work,  accessory  work,  and  improvements  was  8254,624  93,  or  $7  56  per  ton. 

The  amount  of  ore  produced  was  33,705  tons. 

The  amount  of  bullion  produced  from  the  Gould  &  Curry  ore  by  outside 
mills  was  $227,085  81,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  for  six  months, 
$908,119  2b. 

The  expenses  were  $254,624  93  for  the  mine;  $243,131  97  for  the  Gould 
&  Curry  mill ;  $7,777  61  for  assays;  $128,404  83  for  reducing  ores  at  outside 
mills  ;  $27,285  53  for  general  expenses,  and  $6,375  76  for  the  boarding-house. 
Total,  $607,600  63. 

36.— THE  OPHIR  MINE. 

The  Ophir  company  has  tried  and  compared  the  yard,  the  barrel,  and  the 
pan  processes  of  amalgamation,  and  the  general  result  of  their  experience  is 
that  the  yard  process  costs  $30  per  ton,  and  loses  21)  per  cent,  of  the  metal; 
the  barrel  process  costs  $28,  and  loses  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal ;  and  the 
pan  process  costs  $15  per  ton,  and  loses  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 
They  have  abandoned  the  yard  process,  as  unsuited  to  the  climate  and  having 
no  advantages  ;  the  barrel  is  retained  for  ore  yielding  $90  per  ton  or  upwards  ; 
and  the  pan  is  preferred  for  poor  ore.  Ore  containing  $150  per  ton  will  yield, 
at  80  per  cent.,  $120  to  the  barrel,  leaving  $92  after  subtracting  $28  in  the  cost 
of  working ;  whereas  the  same  ore  would  give,  at  65  per  cent.,  a  gross  yield  of 
$97  50,  and  a  net  yield  of  $82  50  to  the  pan,  showing  an  advantage  of  $9  50 
per  ton  in  favor  of  the  barrel.  By  the  same  mode  of  calculation  ore  containing 
$50  to  the  ton  will  yield  $12  net  to  the  barrel,  and  $17  50  net  to  the  pan.  Ore 
containing  $80  to  the  ton  gives  about  an  equal  net  yield  to  the  barrel  and  the 
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pan.     The  following  are  the  figures  of  some  of  the  operations  of  the  Opliir  com- 
pany for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1 864  : 


Tons 
worked. 

Value. 

Yield. 

Cost 
per  ton. 

Barrel 

4,554 
3,336 

$601,653  99 
299,825  85 

$519,703  38 
248,947  65 

$32  05 
32  37 

Yard 

Since  1864  the  cost  of  barrel  amalgamation  has  been  reduced  to  828  per  ton. 

In  1865  the  barrel  and  pan  were  used,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 
amount  of  bullion  produced,  and  the  sums  and  proportions  of  gold  and  silver 
in  it : 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Ratio  of  g^old. 

Barrel 

$64,816  27 
115,029  16 

$178,747  61 
96,247  72 

$243,563  88 
211,876  88 

26  per  cent. 
54  per  cent. 

Pan - 

The  qualities  of  ore  used  in  the  two  processes  were  different,  but  the  propor' 
tioiis  of  gold  and  silver  were  about  the  same  ;  and  hence  it  appears  that  the 
barrel  loses  the  gold  and  the  pan  loses  the  silver.  The  value  of  the  ore  sub- 
mitted to  the  barrel  process  in  1865  was  S332,273  61,  and  the  total  bullion  ob- 
tained, including  some  not  represented  in  the  above  table,  was  $269,327  94, 
showing  a  loss  of  $62,945  67,  or  18  per  cent.  The  bullion  obtained  from  the: 
barrels  was  worth  $1  05  per  ounce,  and,  therefore,  must  have  contained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  base  metal,  since  one-fourth  in  value  was  gold,  and  pure 
silver  alone  is  worth  81  33  per  ounce.  The  pan  bullion  was  worth  $2  31  per 
ounce,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  barrel  bullion. 

37.— THE  SAVAGE  MINE 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Savage  Mining  Company,, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1866,  Alpheus  Bull,  president,  submitted  a  report,  in  which, 
he  said  : 

"  By  reference  to  the  annual  reports  heretofore  made  I  find  the  first  ore  taken 
from  the  mine  was  in  April,  1863.  The  total  number  of  tons  extracted  up  to 
July,  1865,  (26  months,)  was  81,183,  or  3,122  tons  a  month.  The  entire  yield 
of  bullion  from  the  above  number  of  tons  amounted  to  $3,600,709  26,  being 
an  average  of  $44  35  per  ton. 

"  During  these  twenty-six  months  there  was  disbursed  $2,939,808  76,  be- 
sides paying  over  $800,000  in  dividends.  For  reduction  alone  there  was  paid 
§1,682,701  44,  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  yield  of  the  mine. 

"  The  total  production  of  ores  for  the  past  year  was  30,653  tons,  of  which 
there  were  reduced  20,535  tons,  yielding  bullion  of  the  value  of  $1,303,852  91, 
or  an  average  of  $44  14  per  ton,  at  a  cost  for  reduction  of  $16  74  per  ton. 
Notwithstanding  there  was  less  ore  extracted  during  the  year  just  ended,  and  the 
average  value  per  ton  a  little  less  than  the  preceding  years,  yet  the  net  earnings  of 
the  company  are  in  favor  of  last  year's  operations.  The  cost  for  extraction  of 
ores  the  past  year  is  certainly  high,  but  this  is  JMstly  chargeable  to  the  exten- 
sive improvements  in  building  machinery  and  explorations  in  the  mine,  the 
practical  benefits  of  which  will  be  derived  by  the  stockholders  at  some  future, 
period." 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 6 
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The  Biiperintendent's  report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  lat  of  July,  1866, 
gives  the  following  figures  relative  to  the  ore  extracted ; 


Extracted. 
Tons. 

Total  yield. 

Yield 
per  ton. 

First  class .-- 

435 

26,3:W 

3,878 

$93,220  04 

1,096,449  23 

62,084  54 

^24  08 

Second  class 

42  04 

Third  class 

20  43 

Total 

30,652 

1,2.51,753  81 

Average  yield  of  all  ore  reduced,  per  ton,  $42  38. 

During  the  last  four  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  report  the  cost  of  re- 
duction had  varied  from  §11  69  to  $12  95  per  ton. 

38. -THE  YELLOW  JACKET  MINE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  yield  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  Silver  Mining 
Company  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1866,  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  company  : 

218  tons  first-class  ore  worked,  yielded,  per  ton $172  05 

53,307  tons  second-class  worked,  yielded,  per  ton 31  00 

1,479  tons  sold,  yielded,  per  ton 3  20 

Average  of  all  ore  worked  per  ton 32  51 

Gross  product  of  bullion  from  ores  worked $1,  690,  394  82 

Gross  product  of  ore  sold , 4,  833  88 

Total  product 1, 695,  228  70 


Assessments  to  the  amount  of  8300,000  were  collected,  and  no  dividends  were 
declared  during  the  year,  but  a  debt  of  $379,771  was  paid  off  and  a  surplus  of 
$142,915  remained  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Among  the  expenditures 
are  the  following  items : 

iCrushing  ore  at  outside  mills $507,438  23 

Crushing  ore  at.  company's  mills 352,178  81 

Total  cost  of  crushing 859,617  04 

The  term  '*  crashing''  here  must  include  all  the  process  of  reduction,  and  the 
€Ofit  is  about  half  the  total  yield  of  the  ore  worked. 

39.--THE  CROWN  POINT  MINE. 

It  appears  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Crown  Point  Mining  Company  for 
the  year  ending  May  1,  1866,  that  the  recepts  from  the  mhie  in  that  period  were 
$669,191  37;  the  number  of  tons  reduced,  18,259 J;  and  the  average  yi(fld  per 
ton  $37  33.  Excluding  about  ?!8,000  of  assay  chips  and  bullion  sold,  there 
was  8243,967  86  in  gold  and  $437,207  27  in  silver.  The  average  cost  of  ex- 
tracting the  ore  was  $8  97.     The  cost  of  reduction  is  not  given  precisely. 

40.— THE  HALE  AND  NORCROSS  MINE. 

The  Hale  and  Norcross  Silver  Mining  Company  own  400  feet  on  the  Com- 
Btock  lode.  They  commenced  operations  in  1862,  and  worked  on  for  four  years, 
at  great  expense,  before  they  found  any  considerable  body  of  ore  to  reward  them. 
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They  levied  and  collected  asseBsments  to  the  amount  of  $875  per  foot,  making 
a  total  for  the  company  of  $350,000  invested  before  any  return  began  to  come 
in.  In  February,  1866,  1,261  tons  were  taken  out,  and  the  amount  has  since 
.steadily  increased.  September  yielded  2,152  tons,  and  the  eight  months  from 
February  to  September,  inclusive,  10,986  tons,  which  produced  $736,394  32  in 
buUion  ^  an  average  of  $43  35  per  ton. 

41.— THE  IMPERIAL  MINE. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Company,  from  the  beginning  of  its 
operations  to  the  31st  of  May,  1866,  were  $259,133  80,  including  $50,000  of 
assessments.  The  dividends  paid  amounted  to  $527,500.  The  following  are 
■certain  figures  for  the  years  ending  May  31,  1865,  and  May  31,  1^866  : 

1865.  1866. 

Tons  extracted 28, 236  34, 735 

Total  yidd $854,630  56  $1,019,275  91 

Average  yield  per  ton 22  14  29  90 

Cost  of  extraction  per  ton 5  37  5  49 

The  bullion  for  1 866  was  worth  62  02  per  ounce  on  average,  the  fineness  iu 
gold  being  .039  and  in  silver  .942. 

The  cost  of  reducing  11,404  tons  of  ore  at  the  Gold  Hill  mill  was  S8  66  per 
ton,  and  at  the  Rock  Point  mill,  (where  23,227  tons  were  reduced,)  $10  15  per 
ton. 

42,— THE  EMPIRE  MINE. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  report  made  by  Benjamin  Lilliman  ou  the 
Empire  mine  on  the  Hd  of  December,  1S64 : 

'*  Up  to  this  time  (November  30)  this  company  have  cru^ed,  since  their 
organization  on  March  7,  1863,  about  25,000  tons  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  ores  in 
their  own  and  other  mills,  and  have  received  from  it,  for  the  same  period,  in 
bullion,  one  million  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents  ($1,043,720  43,}  as  appears  by  the  bullion  receipts  which  I 
bave  examined.  The  actual  value  received  by  the  company  in  working  their 
ores  has  been,  therefore,  $40  76  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  The  amount  lost  in 
tailings  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  but  we  are  justified,  from  the  general-  experience 
of  the  mills  working  on  the  Comstock  ores,  in  assuming  the  loss  to  be  at  least 
one-third  of  the  total  value  extracted."  •  *  •  •  «  There  has  never 
been  an  aasessmi^nt  on  the  mine,  nor  was  there  any  capital  stock  paid  in.  The 
fiominal  capital  was  one  million  of  dollars.  But  the  mine  has  paid  for  every, 
thing,  besides  paying  its  fortunate  owners  $308,000  above  all  costs  and  charges.* » 

^'  If  from  the  balance  of $731,  720  48 

We  deduct  the  cost  of  the  mill  in  1863 r.     $60,  000      • 

Mill  in  Virginia  City 75,  000 

New  shaft  and  present  improvements  to  1^64 70,  000 

205,  000  00 


There  remains  for  the  presumed  cost  of  mining  and  milling. . .       526,  720  48" 


The  president  of  the  company,  in  his  report  for' the  year  ending  November 
30,  1865,  says: 

"  The  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $543,081  79, 
and  the  total  disbursements  to  $525,129  79,  of  which  $120,000  have  been  paid 
in  dividends  to  stockholders."     ♦         •         *         •     "  At  the  mine,  during  the 
year,  the  main  shaft  has  been  sunk  133  feet,  and  drifts  run,  at  vaiious  levels 
^6^  feet,  consuming  554,500  feet  of  tiaaber." 
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During  the  year  20,500  tons  were  extracted  from  the  Empire  mine,  and  the 
bullion  produced  amounted  to  8485,542  49,  including  $185,452  30  in  gold  and 
$298,929  96  in  silver.  The  bullion  was  worth  $2  02 J  per  ounce ;  weighed 
'<;40,812.20  troj  ounces  before  melting,  and  239,707.95  ounces  after  melting. 

43.— PRODUCTIVE  MINES  OF  REESE  RIVER. 

The  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  by  the  mines  of 
Lander  county,  Nevada,  during  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1866,18  taken 
from  a  report  by  the  county  assessor : 


Name  of  mine. 


Tons. 


Pounds.  ^  ^:«^f 
per  ton. 


Great  Eastern  , 

Fortuna 

North  River . . . 


Troy. 

Diamond 

Blind  Ledge 

Seroanthe 

Othello 

Idora 

Eastern  Oregon 

Foster 

La  Plate 

Chase  &  Zent 

Canada  

Eldorado   

Magnolia 

Washington 

Morgan  <&  Muncey... 

Diana 

Detroit... 

Camargo 

Timoke 

Dover 

Isabella 

Harding  &,  Dicknian  . 

Providential 

Cortez  Giant 

Folsom 

Savage  Consol,  No.  1 . 
Savage  Consol,  Ne.  2 . 


412 

23 

29 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

16 

1 

26 

50 

4 

G 

2 

4 

4 

17 

17 

14 

39 

28 

2 

19 

1 

79 

22-/ 

5 

160 

230 


659 


536 
1,000 

402 
1,965 

774 
1,105 
1,2:}7 


1,212 

882 
1,000 
1,500 

568 

1,171 

88 

634 

563 
1,800  j 


253 

450  I 
503 
1,233  I 
1,000  I 


1,019 


§176  82 

85  71 
217  56 

83  82 
132  57 
128  64 
276  97 

36  35 
212  62 

86  46 
48  47 
71  60 

362  04 
132  90 
291  58 
259  93 
187  43 
107  75 
180  40 
116  18 

90  77 
167  9tJ 
161  64 

40  08 

87  19 
39  04 
65  07 

166  00 

156  83 

74  00 


44.— YIELD  OF  VARIOUS  SILVER  DISTRICTS. 

The  total  annual  yield  of  Lander  county,  Nevada,  (or,,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Reese  River  region,)  is  about  $900,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  Owyhee  district  io 
silver  is  about  $1,500,000  ;  so  that  this  latter  is  next  to  Virginia  City  among 
the  silver  producing  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  the  resources  to 
increase  its  production  greatly  within  a  few  years.  The  yield  of  Esmeralda 
was  nearly  $1,000,000  in  1863,  but  it  is  now  not  $100,000,  and  the  Humboldt 
district  does  not  produce  more  than  $50,000. 

45.— IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SILVER  MINING, 

Although  the  silver  mining  at  the  Comstock  lode  is  not  in  a  satbfactory  con- 
dition, it  is  at  least  progressive,  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  steady  improvement 
for  a  long  time.  So  far  as  the  extraction  of  the  ore  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing 
belter  anywhere.  The  pumping  and  hoisting  are  done  by  machinery  of  unsur- 
passed excellence.     A  machine  has  been  invented  for  lowering  men  with  safety 
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into  the  mine,  and  another  for  framing  the  timbers  to  be  used  in  supporting  the 
sides  and  roofs  of  drifts.  It  is  in  the  reduction  department  that  the  chief  defect 
exists.  For  a  long  time  most  of  the  ore  was  sent  to  custom  mills,  and  as  they 
were  paid  a  certain  sum  per  ton,  it  was  their  interest  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
without  special  regard  to  the  thoroughness.  For  years  this  was  the  only  method 
of  obtaining  any  return  from  most  mines  ;  and  besides,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  silver  miners  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  where  for  centu- 
ries the  mines  and  the  reduction  works  have  belonged  to  distinct  classes.  ♦ 

But  in  time  it  became  evident  that  the  most  productive  mines  must  have 
reduction  works  of  their  own,  and  now  they  are  provided  with  magnificent 
mills,  in  which  the  processes  of  pulverization  and  amalgamation  are  carefully 
studied  by  many  careful  and  competent  men ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  metallurgy  of  silver  within  a  few  years.  Although 
the  expenditures  in  the  large  silver  mines  are  immense,  they  are  not  extrava- 
gant. The  general  financial  affairs  are  very  carefully  studied  and  strictly 
managed.  The  operations  are  so  extensive,  the  amount  of  material  consumed 
is  so  great,  and  labor  is  so  high,  no  small  sums  of  money  suffice.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  Virginia  City  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
wood,  and  of  various  other  important  supplies,  nearly  or  quite  fifty  per  cent,  and 
will  be  followed  by  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor ;  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sutro  tunnel  will  reduce  the  cost  of  draining  and  ventilating  the 
mines  and  of  extracting  the  ore.  The  railroad  may  be  in  running  order  within 
a  year ;  the  tunnel  will  not  be  finished  for  several  years  at  least. 
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1.  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NEVADA. 

Boundaries. — The  State  of  Nevada,  erected  from  the  former  Territory  of 
Nevada,  extends  easterly  and  westerly  from  the  37th  to  the  43d  meridian  west 
from  Washington,  and  from  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  Arizona,  hav- 
ing Oregon  and  Idaho  on  the  north,  Utah  on  the  east,  Arizona  on  the  south,  and 

•  H.  G.  Ward,  in  his  book  on  Mexico,  speaks  there  of  the  reduction  works  in  the  leading 
mining  districts  of  that  country:  **The  haciendas  are  mostly  close  to  Guanajuato,  and 
though  now  in  ruins,  their  number  and  extent  attest  both  the  former  importance  of  the 
mines  and  the  opulence  of  the  tescatfidores  (amalgamators,)  by  whom  these  extensive 
buildiugswere  raised.  Few  or  none  of  them  possessed  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  work  their 
machinery,  for  which  purpose  mules  were  employed,  and  14,000  of  these  animals  were  in 
daily  use  (to  work  the  arrastras  and  tread  the  ores  in  the  patio)  before  the  revolution.  The 
rescfUadores  purchased  their  ores  at  the  mouths  of  the  shafts,  relyinpf  entirely  on  their  own 
powers  of  estimating;  by  the  eye  the  value  of  the  moutones  (heaps)  exposeJ  for  sale  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  make  a  disadvantageous  bargain.  In  this  science  they  attained  great 
perfection  ;  for  more  fortunes  were  made  in  Guanajuato  by  amalgamation  works  than  by  mi- 
ners themselves;  while  the  extent  to  which  the  system  w&s  carried  afforded  to  the  successful 
adventurer  the  means  of  realizing  instantly  almost  to  any  amount.  During  the  great 
bouausa  (rich  yield)  of  the  Valenciana  mine,  sales  were  effected  to  the  amount  of  $!^u,000 
in  one  day ;  and  it  is  to  this  facility  in  obtaining  supplies  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  works 
in  that  mine,  after  its  first  discovery,  may  be  ascribed.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  erect 
private  amalgamation  works  in  order  to  turn  his  new  born  riches  to  account,  many  years  must 
nave  elapsed  before  the  first  Count  Valenciana  could  have  derived  any  advantage  from  his 
labors  ;  for  when  fortune  began  to  smile  upon  them,  the  man  who  was  destined  in  a  few 
years  to  rank  as  one  of  the  richest  individuals  in  the  world  did  not  possess  a  single  dollar." 
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CalifoiTiia  on  the  southwest  and  west ;  comprising  within  its  limits  an  area  of 
80,239  square  miles.  This  region  was  a  portion  of  the  territory  acquired  by 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  belonging 
previous  to  its  transfer  to  the  "  department  of  Alta  California."  Prior  to  its 
acquisition  by  our  government  it  was  inhabited  only  by  the  aboriginal  races,  there 
being  no  settlements  of  civilized  people,  not  even  a  mission,  within  its  borders. 
At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  silver  in  1859,  ten  years  after  its  first  settlement 
by  the  whites,  it  contained  less  than  one  thousand  inhabitants,  which  number^ 
two  years  later,  had  increased  to  nearly  17,000, as  appears  by  the  census  returns 
taken  in  August,  1861 ;  the  estimated  population  of  the  State  being  at  present 
between  thirty -five  and  forty  thousand,  at  which  number  it  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  the  past  three  years. 

The  aboriginal  races. — These  consist  of  three  or  four  principal  nations, 
divided  into  many  small  communities  or  families,  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
entire  country.  These  nations  are  the  Washoes,  inhabiting  a  succession  of 
em<^ll  valleys  along  the  western  border  of  the  State,  the  Pah- U tabs  occupying 
tlie  balance  and  greater  portion  of  the  western;  while  the  third  division,  the 
Sboshones — hold  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Some  have  considered,  and  per- 
haps properly,  the  Pannocks,  a  race  dwelling  in  the  northern  and « northeastern 
portions  of  the  State,  as  a  distinct  nation.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  named, 
these  Indians,  though  often  at  variance  among  themselves,  are  naturally  peace- 
ful and  inoffensive,  being  distinguished  less  for  their  warlike  propensities  than 
a  good  natured  indifference  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  them.  They  have 
never  manifested  any  great  degree  of  hostility  towards  the  whites,  nor  seriously 
object(;d  to  the  latter  entering  and  settling  in  their  country,  their  opposition 
generally  extending  no  further  than  an  occasional  protest  against  the  destruction 
of  their  pine  orchards,  upon  the  fruits  of  which  they  are  largely  dependent  for 
their  subsistence.  The  Washoes,  though  the  least  numerous  of  these  tribes, 
have  always  been  remarked  for  their  honesty  and  friendliness  towards  strangers. 
These  Indians,  though  somewhat  nomadic  in  their  habits,  have  their  favorite 
places  of  abode,  these  being  generally  along  the  rivers  or  about  the  sinks  and 
Jakes  where  fish  and  wild  fowl  are  to  be  obtained.  These  localities  usually  form 
their  winter  homes,  much  of  their  time  during  the  summer  and  autumn  being 
spent  in  the  mountains,  where  alone  is  found  the  pinon,  a  species  of  scrubby  pine, 
the  nut  of  which  forms  with  them  a  staple  article  of  food.  These  people  culti- 
vate no  land,  depending  entirely  on  the  natural  products  of  the  country  for  a 
livelihood,  and  as  these  are  not  numerous  or  abundant  they  sometimes  suffer 
from  want.  They  build  no  houses,  scarcely  even  a  wigwam  ;  a  few  sage  brush 
or  willows  put  up  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  affording  them,  even  in  winter, 
ample  protection.  Few  of  them  own  horses,  fire-arms,  or  other  property  of 
value,  the  whole  race  being  distinguished  for  extreme  poverty.  Formerly  they 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  as  many  of  them  still  do,  the  skins  of  the 
hare  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  Latterly  they  are  becoming  addicted 
to  a  more  civilized  but  scarcely  improved  style  of  dress,  clothing  themselves 
with  the  cast-off  garments  of  the  whites.  The  women  are  by  nature  modest 
and  chaste,  and,  as  among  most  savages,  have  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  necessary  to  their  own  sustenance  as  well  as  that  of  the  men.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  these  cannot  be  considered  a  bad  race  of  Indians,  exhibiting  few  of  the 
savage  and  murderous  traits  that  distinguish  the  tribes  further  in  the  interior; 
and  though  shiftless  and  indolent  they  are  not  averse  to  work  where  favorable 
opportunities  offer.  Many  of  them  are  now  employed  by  the  whites,  being  found 
very  useful  in  various  kinds  of  unskilled  labor.  Two  reservations  have  been  set 
apart  in  the  State  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  ;  but  as  yet  no  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic measures  have  been  adopted  for  retaining  them  at  these  places  or  for  in- 
structing them  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  will  be 
accomplished  towards  that  end  through  the  agency  of  these  reservations.     Since 
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tbeir  intercourse  with  the  wliites  these  people  have  become  demoralized,  and  the 
increase  of  physical  maladies  among  those  of  them  thus  exposed  has  already 
sensibly  diminished  their  numbers. 

First  settltmenU  by  the  whites. — The  first  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
this  State  were  made  in  1848  by  the  Monnons,  some  of  whom,  in  passing  back 
and  forth  between  California  and  Salt  Lake,  observing  the  excellence  of  the 
land,  located  in  Carson  and  Washoe  valleys.  The  following  year  they  were 
joined  by  a  few  adventurers,  who,  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  in  Califoraia, 
had  made  the  journey  overland,  but  stopped  on  finding  here  the  object  for  which 
they  had  set  out.  From  this  time  the  population  gradually  increased,  until,  in 
the  summer  of  1859,  it  had  been  swelled  to  the  number  already  stated,  notwith- 
standing most  of  the  Mormons  had  meantime  left,  having,  by  a  mandate  of  the 
church,  been  ordered  to  repair  to  Salt  Lake.  Up  to  this  period  the  crossing  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  absence  of  wagon  roads  or  even  tolerable  trails,  was 
an  arduous  task ;  yet  quite  a  good  many  came  over  from  California,  bringing 
provisions  to  exchange  for  the  famished  stock  of  the  immigrants,  and  finding 
here  good  pasturage,  some  remained  and  finally  became  permanent  settlers. 
Meanwhile  a  few  were  drawn  fiom  that  State  by  the  gold  diggings  or  a  mere 
love  of  adventure,  a  few  also  being  added  by  the  overland  immigration,  ihui 
making  up  a  population  so  considerable  in  a  country  difficult  of  access  and 
otherwise  possessing  so  few  attractions. 

The  gold  discovery — This  event  occurred,  as  above  intimated,  in  the  summer 
of  1849,  being  the  result  of  examinations  made  by  a  party  just  arrived  on  their 
way  to  California  across  the  plains.  The  first  gold  found  was  at  a  point  near 
Carson  river  where  the  emigrant  road  crosses  Gold  canon,  and  whei*e  the  town 
of  Dayton  now  stands.  This  canon  is  a  deep  ravine  coming  down  from  the 
high  range  of  mountains  six  miles  to  the  west,  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  the  Comstock,  the  great  silver-bearing  lode  of  Nevada,  is  located.  The 
bead  branches  of  this  ravine  cut  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  number  of  points,  the 
deepest  of  these  cuts  being  at  Gold  Hill.  A  portion  of  this  lode  is  distinguished 
for  its  auriferous  character.  The  particles  of  gold  having  been  released  from 
the  masses  of  quartz  at  this  place  by  the  process  of  disintegration,  were  subse- 
quently washed  down  the  canon  and  deposited  in  its  bed  and  along  its  banks, 
the  finer  portions  being  carried  still  further  down  and  left  upon  the  bar  at  its 
mouth ;  hence  the  origin  of  these  placer  mines.  That  this  is  the  primary  souix^e 
of  these  deposits  is  apparent,  not  more  from  the  nature  of  the  case  than  the 
character  of  the  dust,  which  is  so  far  alloyed  with  silver  as  to  be  worth  only 
from  $10  to  $12  per  ounce,  corresponding  in  this  particular  with  the  gold  ob- 
tained by  crushing  the  surface  rock  at  Gold  Hill.  The  pay  realized  in  these 
diggings  for  the  first  few  years  was  very  good,  averaging  nearly  an  ounce  a  day 
to  the  hand;  but  it  finally  declined  (until  in  the  fall  of  1859,  when  they  were 
mostly  given  up)  to  less  than  a  third  of  that  amount.  The  number  of  men  en- 
gaged here  in  gold  washing-varied  from  20  to  100 ;  a  majority  of  them,  towards 
the  last,  being  Chinamen,  who  continued  working  in  a  small  way  for  a  year  or  two 
after  the  diggings  had  been  abandoned  by  the  whites.  The  total  amount  of 
gold  dust  gathered  from  these  placers  is  estimated  at  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  rate  it  much  higher,  affecting  to  believe  that 
the  Chinese  took  out  larger  sums  than  they  reported.  At  no  other  place,  except 
Gold  cafion,  have  placer  mines  of  any  extent  or  value  been  found  as  yet  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  In  Six  Mile  canon,  a  ravine  running  parallel  to  and  a  short 
distance  below  Gold  canon,  some  trifling  deposits  were  found,  the  following  up 
of  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  ledge.  Some  surface  mines,  of 
narrow  extent  but  considerable  richness,  were  also  found  in  1857  near  Mono  lake, 
then  supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Nevada  Territory,  but  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  California.  For  several  years  these  paid  fair  and  in  some  in- 
stances large  wages,  and  a  town  of  over  a  thousand  inhabitants  sprung  up  at 
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that  point.  The  town,  however,  as  well  as  the  diggings,  is  now  nearly  deserted, 
but  little  having  been  done  there  for  the  past  five  years.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
several  small  quartz  ledges,  showing  in  the  croppings  much  free  gold.  In  1860, 
some  of  these  were  worked  by  arrastras  driven  by  water  power,  very  good  results 
being  obtained,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  these  ledges  could  be  worked  on  an 
extensive  ecale  with  profit,  wood  and  water  power  both  being  convenient.  At 
a  number  of  other  points,  as  on  the  forks  of  the  Carson  and  Walker  rivprs,  in 
Washoe  valley,  near  Virginia  City,  and  elsewhere,  placer  deposits  have  from 
time  to  time  been  met  with,  but  in  no  case  have  they  been  lasting  or  remarkable 
for  richness,  none  of  them  having  been  worked  for  more  than  a  short  period,  and 
all  being  now  abandoned ;  and  though  the  most  diligent  research  has  been 
made  during  the  past  six  years  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  no  mines  of  this 
class,  of  any  great  extent  or  value,  have  yet  been  discovered.  At  the  same  time 
there  are,  as  is  well  known,  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  country,  lodes  of 
auriferous  quartz  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  reduction  when  worked  for  gold 
alone. 

Discovery  of  silver, — Unlike  the  finding  of  gold,  the  discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada 
was  a  fortuitous  event,  having  been  brought  about  in  this  wise :  The  miners  working 
up  Six-Mile  canon,  when  near  its  head,  and  a  little  below  where  the  Oomstock 
lode  crosses  it,  encountered,  mixed  with  the  auriferous  earth,  a  black  metallic 
substance,  which  gave  them  much  trouble,  being,  on  account  of  its  weight,  diffi- 
cult of  separation  from  the  gold.  This  was  in  the  year  1858,  and,  although 
they  were  thus  led  to  notice  this  substance,  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  they 
did  not  inquire  into  its  particular  character  or  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  origin. 
It  was  to  them  simply  a  cause  of  annoyance,  and,  as  such,  to  be  avoided  or  got 
rid  of  as  easily  as  possible.  Having  finally,  during  the  subsequent  winter  and 
spring,  worked  up  this  gulch  until  they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  it  became  expedient  to  dig  a  reservoir  to  hold  the  water  used  in 
washing,  this  being  obtained  from  the  ravines  above;  and,  although  a  line  of 
rich  surface  earth  had  before  been  traced  up  to  this  point  and  considerably 
worked,  it  was  not  until  this  excavation  was  made  that  the  deposit  of  silver  ore 
in  place  was  discovered  and  laid .  open.  Nor  did  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
come  to  be  appreciated  and  made  generally  known  until  the  month  of  June 
following,  when  intelligence  of  it  first  reached  California.  What  little  merit 
attaches  to  the  discovery,  though  claimed  by  divers  individuals,  would  seem  to 
belong  chiefly  to  one  James  Fennimore,  or  Phinuey,  as  he  was  usually  called 
on  this  side  the  mountains,  and  who  was  the  first  to  locate  a  mining  claim  on 
the  Comstock  ledge  proper.  This  claim,  made  more  than  a  year  before,  covered 
the  exact  point  where  the  silver  was  first  found,  it  being  on  the  north  end  of 
the  original  Opliir  ground,  and  near  the  south  line  of  the  Mexican  Company's 
claim.  Here  a  mass  of  rich  silver  sulphurets,  mixed  with  free  gold,  came  quite 
to  the  surface,  this  rich  deposit,  carrying  an  increased  quantity  of  gold,  having 
subsequently  been  found  to  extend  for  a  considerable  depth  below,being  especially 
rich  in  the  ground  of  the  Mexican,  or,  as  it  was  then  more  commonly  termed,  Span- 
ish Company.  Phinney,  who,  like  most  of  the  pioneer  miners  of  Washoe,  as  the 
country  was  then  called,  was  of  a  generous  and  improvident  disposition,  where- 
fore, having  gotten  ahead  a  few  dollars,  and  being  ignorant  withal  of  the  great 
value  of  his  ground,  sold  it  to  his  companion,  Henry  Comstock,  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. The  latter,  though  comprehending  better  than  Phinney  the  value  of 
this  property,  had  so  little  appreciation  of  its  real  worth,  that  he  congratulated 
himself  on  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  shortly  after  for  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
having,  however,  the  further  satisfaction  of  imparting  his  name  to  this  remark- 
able lode.  Nearly  all  the  valuable  claims  on  the  Comstock  ledge,  as  far  south 
as  Gold  Hill,  had,  within  a  few  months  after  the  discovery  of  silver,  passed 
from  the  possession  of  the  original  locators  and  owners  into  the  hands  of  more 
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intelligent  or  wealthy  men,  leaving  the  former  class,  who  might  so  easily  have 
become  millionaires,  generally  quite  poor. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  Comstock  ledge, 
and  of  the  mines  and  mining  operations  generally  of  Nevada,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient, as  contributing  to  a  better  understandino^  of  what  must  be  said  in  that 
connection,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  State,  its 
natural  resources  and  productions,  climate,  agricultural  capacities,  &c. 

2.— GEOGRAPHY  AND  PRODUCTS  OF  NEVADA. 

lu  system  of  mountaiTMf  plains,  and  valleys. — Viewed  as  a  whole  the  State 
of  Nevada,  in  common  with  the  great  American  basin  or  desert  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  may  be  considered  an  elevated  plateau,  having  a  general  altitude 
of  more  than  4,000  feet  above  tide-water.  Traversing  this  lofty  plain  are 
numerous  chains  of  mountains,  separated  by  valleys  having  a  width  varying 
from  five  to  twenty  miles,  and  usually  about  equal  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
mountains  measured  through  their  bases.  The  course  of  these  valleys  is,  as  a 
general  thing,  parallel  to  the  main  axes  of  the  mountains,  which  have,  for  the 
most  part,  a  northerly  and  southerly  strike.  These  mountains  vary  in  height 
from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  country,  having,  there- 
fore, an  absolute  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  For  a 
distance  of  nearly  300  miles  the  Sierra  Nevadas  form  a  natural  barrier  along 
its  western  and  southwestern  border,  the  boundary  line  between  this  State  and 
California  running  partially  upon  its  summit  and  partially  along  or  near  the 
eastern  base  of  this  range,  which,  though  not  here  attaining  its  greatest  altitude, 
has,  nevertheless,  within  the  limits  of  Nevada,  a  general  height  of  more  than 
7,000  feet,  a  few  of  the  loftier  peaks  reaching  a  height  of  10,000.  These 
mountains  do  not  on  this,  as  upon  the  California  side,  slope  to  the  plains 
with  a  long  and  gentle  declivity,  but  pitch  violently  down,  having  precipi- 
tous sides  throughout  their  whole  course.  They  are  covered  nearly  every- 
where from  base  to  summit  with  a  growth  of  terebiuthine  forests,  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir ;  well  adapted  to  make  superior  lumber. 
There  are  also  a  few  other  scrubby  trees,  of  but  little  value,  and  at  one  or 
two  points  groves  of  tamarack.  No  oak  or  other  hard  wood  of  any  size 
is  found  on  this  slope  of  the  sierra,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  Nevada, 
The  alternation  of  mountains  and  valleys  mentioned  is  preserved  with  much 
regularity  throughout  the  State,  being  most  marked  in  the  central  portions 
thereof.  Sometimes  the  former  contract  or  are  so  broken  up  as  to  transform 
the  valleys  into  broad  plains  or  basins,  some  of  which  are  open  and  unob 
structed,  while  others  are  covered  with  isolated  buttes  or  clusters  of  rugged 
hills.  Sometimes,  also,  these  mountains  seem  to  lose  all  order,  being  grouped 
in  confused  masses,  or  have  an  axis  at  right  angles  or  otherwise  nearly 
transverse  to  the  trend  of  the  principal  ranges.  As  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
these  interior  chains  contain  many  peaks  upon  which,  in  spots  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  the  snow  lies  all  summer ;  and  while  some  of  them  are  comparatively 
well  watered,  sending  down  perennial  streams  from  their  sides,  others  contain 
but  little  or  are  wholly  without  water.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
in  the  more  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  State. 

Among  these  ranges,  sometimes  at  short  intervals,  gaps  or  low  passes  are 
met  with,  affording  easy  crossing  places,  some  of  them  being  so  low  and  smooth 
as  to  offer  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  loaded  wagons,  and  through 
which  railroads  could  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  their  geo- 
logical structure  these  mountains,  though  varying  somewhat,  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common,  the  mass  of  them  being  composed  chiefly  of  sienites,  slates, 
and  granite ;  limestone  and  porphyry  are  also  common  rocks.  In  places,  the 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  abundant,  though  not  apparently  of  recent 
date,  though  lofty,  and  in  many  instances  having  their  sides  deeply  channelled 
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by  numerous  ravines,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  canons.  The 
mountains  of  Nevada  are  not  remarkable  for  boldness  of  outline  or  a  generally 
rugged  aspect,  the  once  jagged  peaks  having  been  rounded  into  dome-like  sbapes 
by  the  process  of  disintegration.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  still  shoot  up 
into  splintered  and  spire-like  summits,  presenting  a  contour  particularly  sharp 
and  striking.  Aiost  of  these  ranges  are  sparsely  covered  with  bunch  grass,  and 
also  with  scattered  patches  of  piuon  and  other  scrubby  trees,  three-fourths  of 
their  surface  being  destitute  of  any  kind  of  timber.  Along  some  of  the  streams 
that  flow  down  their  sides  are  narrow  strips  of  alluvial  soil  suitable  for  gardens, 
and  which,  sometimes  spreading  out  at  the  points  where  these  streams  debouch 
upon  the  plains,  afford  a  sufficiency  of  arable  land  for  small  farms.  The  moun- 
tains form,  of  course,  the  chief  repositories  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country, 
though  metalliferous  deposits  of  apparent  value  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
met  with  in  the  valleys  or  out  upon  the  plains.  As  the  mountain  chains  o  ten 
continue  their  course  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  without  break  or  deviation 
from  their  general  course,  so  also  do  the  intervening  valleys  extend  longitudi- 
nally for  a  like  or  even  greater  distance  without  interruption,  and  with  an  in- 
clination so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  eye.  These  valleys,  owing  to 
the  breaking  up  or  recession  of  the  neighboring  mountains,  sometimes  spread 
out  into  plains  of  great  extent,  while  in  other  cases  they  sweep  around  the  ends 
of  the  mountain  ranges  and  open  into  other  valleys,  being  on  the  same  level  or 
having  a  plain  but  little  different  from  their  own.  In  some  instances  these  ad- 
jacent valleys  are  separated  only  by  a  low  ridge  or  swell  of  land,  so  trifling  as 
to  offer  no  serious  impediment  to  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  or  railways, 
either  of  which  might,  if  following  a  generally  northern  and  southern  course, 
run  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  an  almost  perfect  level.  But  while  these  valleys 
are  longitudinally  so  nearly  level,  they  all  have  a  gradual  slope  from  the  bases 
of  the  lateral  mountains  towards  their  centres,  giving  to  their  transverse  sections 
a  curved  or  basin -like  shape.  Through  a  few  of  them  runs  a  stream  of  water 
supplied  from  the  mountain  rills  on  either  hand  or  about  its  sources.  Most  of 
these  mountain  streams,  being  small,  sink  out  of  sight,  being  absorbed  by  the 
dry  and  porous  earth  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  margin  of  the  valley,  leaving  the 
latter  without  any  general  stream  flowing  above  ground  through  its  midst.  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  water  to  cause  a  stream  to 
run  above  ground  through  the  valley  there  is  usually  a  strip  of  arable  or  meadow 
land  along  its  margin,  the  quantity  generally  being  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream ;  Carson,  Reese  river,  Umashaw,  Paradise,  and  Pahra- 
nagat  valleys  being  examples  of  this  kind.  This  strip  of  good  land  is  often 
but  a  few  rods  wide,  again  spreading  out  to  a  mile  or  more  in  extent,  while  in 
many  places,  as  where  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  high,  it  disappears  altogether. 
In  some  of  the  valleys,  as  Ruby,  Big  J^moky,  Toquima,  &c.,  there  is  much 
good  land,  though  there  is  no  open  stream  flowing  through  them.  In  these 
cases  the  rivulets  from  the  mountains,  though  they  disappear  on  reaching  the 
valley,  no  doubt  make  their  way  underground  to  its  centre,  and  percolating 
through  the  earth  cause  these  fruitful  spots  by  a  system  of  natural  irrigation. 
Other  valleys,  again,  owing  to  an  absence  of  these  mountain  streams,  are  desti- 
tute of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  good  land,  or  at  least  of  such  as  can  be 
made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  much  of  the  soil  being  rich  but  unpro- 
ductive, because  of  its  aridity  and  lack  of  means  for  irrigation.  These  valleys 
are  nearly  all  treeless,  not  even  a  shrub  lai-ger  than  the  artemisia  being  met 
with,  except  in  a  very  few  of  them ;  the  exceptions  being  confined  to  those 
having  large  streams  of  water  running  through  them,  such  as  the  Carson, 
Truckee  and  Humboldt,  along  which  are  a  few  scattered  cottonwoods  and  wil- 
low, the  latter  of  very  little  use.  Along  many  of  the  mountain  streams  a  simi- 
lar growth  of  timber  is  met  with,  as  well  as  birch  and  other  trees,  all  of  a  small 
size.     The  more  extended  plains  are  marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  sterility 
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and  dryness  than  other  portions  of  the  country,  all  of  these  being  destitute  of 
wood  and  most  of  them  but  scantily  supplied  with  grass  and  wholesome  water, 
much  of  the  latter  being  so  warm  or  highly  mineralized  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 
These  plains  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  absolute  deserts.  This 
system  of  valleys,  and  plains  so  enclosed  by  mountains  and  sometimes  connected 
with  each  other,  constitutes  a  series  of  basins,  each  having  a  drainage  of  its 
own,  but  scarcely  any  of  them  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  To  this  mode  of  drainage 
Nevada,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  Great  Basin,  is  entitled  for  some  of 
its  most  peculiar  topographical  and  geological  features,  this  common  receptacle 
of  the  gathered  waters  becoming,  according  to  circumstances,  a  lake,  a  meadow, 
an  alkali  flat  or  a  salt  bed. 

The  sink «,  sloughs  and  lakes. — As  stated,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  waters 
of  Nevada  are  supposed  to  reach  the  ocean.  That  very  little  does  so  through 
surface  channels  is  apparent,  some  holding  to  the  rather  questionable  theory 
that  much  of  it  makes  its  way  thither  through  subterranean  passages.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  certain  it  is  the  surface  accumulations  are  by  no  means  great. 
But  it  must  be  considered  that  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  limited,  while,  owing 
to  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  evaporation  and  absorption  take 
place  rapidly.  The  only  considerable  lakes  in  the  State  aie  those  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Carson,  Walker  and  Humboldt  rivers,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
these  streamF,  respectively,  together  with  Pyramid  lake,  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  river.  To  Lake  Tahoe  Nevada  can  hardly  lay  claim,  two-thirds 
of  it  being  on  the  California  side  of  the  line.  There  are,  besides  the  above,  a 
number  of  smaller  lakes  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  most  of  which  are 
not  only  of  limited  area  but  extremely  shallow,  which  latter  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Humboldt  and  Carson.  Pyramid,  the  largest  of  the  number,  being  thirty- 
three  miles  long  and  fourteen  wide,  has  a  great  depth  ;  the  Walker,  nearly  as 
large,  being  also  quite  deep.  Carson  lake  has  a  diameter  of  about  twelve  miles, 
being  nearly  circular ;  the  Humboldt  being  somewhat  smaller.  The  waters  of 
these  lakes  are  impregnated  with  alkaline  and  other  salts  to  a  degree  that  ren- 
ders them  unpalatable,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Humboldt,  especially  at  low 
stages,  scarcely  fit  to  drink.  Flowing  from  several  of  these  lakes  are  streams 
carrying  their  surplus  water  and  discharging  it  into  other  and  still  more  shallow 
lakes  situate  a  short  distance  below ;  the  former  of  these  are,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, called  sloughs,  the  latter  sinks,  implying  that  here  the  water  finally 
disappears  or  sinks,  which  is  not  really  the  case,  the  sink  of  the  Carson,  forming 
also  that  of  the  Humboldt,  having  a  greater  area  than  either  of  those  lakes,  and, 
though  extremely  shallow,  never  wholly  drying  up,  as  some  of  the  smaller 
lakes  often  do.  Honey  lake,  ordinarily  quite  an  extensive  body  of  water,  in 
seasons  of  extreme  drought,  wholly  disappears.  The  little  lakes  formed  in  the 
spring  by  the  Wemissa,  Umashaw,  and  similar  streams,  all  dry  up  later  in  the 
season. 

Alkali  fiats  and  mud  lakes, — As  geographical  objects  these  are  in  some 
respects  closely  allied  to  each  other,  being  identical  locations  existing  under 
difl'erent  conditions ;  the  alkali  flat  is  often  the  mud  lake  dried  up,  and 
the  mud  lake  the  alkali  flat  covered  with  water.  Where,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  surface  of  a  valley  or  plain  is  composed  of  clay  or  other 
substance  impervious  to  water,  the  latter,  after  heavy  rains,  will  collect 
upon  these  spots,  and  spreading  out  sometimes  cover  a  large  extent  of 
country.  These  bodies  of  water  generally  dry  up  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  at 
furthest,  though  some  of  them  that  attain  a  greater  depth  remain  for  a  longer 
period,  in  some  cases,  until  quite  late  in  the  summer.  The  beds  of  these  lakes 
being  almost  perfectly  level,  they  are  never  more  than  a  foot  or  two  deep,  gene- 
rally but  a  few  inches ;  yet  usually  being  clear  and  calm,  and  reflecting  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  greatest  distinctness  the  stranger  is  led  to 
believe  them  a  very  formidable  body  of  water,  an  illusion  that  is  effectually 
dissipated  on  seeing  the  wild  fowl  wading  far  out  into  them,  or  on  riding  through 
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them  and  finding  they  rarely  ever  reach  above  his  horse's  knees.  These  places' 
whether  covcntd  with  water  or  not,  unless  the  road  be  thrown  up  and  trod  hard 
during  the  dry  season,  are  difficult  of  passage  in  wet  weather,  particularly  to 
loaded  teams.  When  the  mud  lake  dries  up,  an  argillaceous  sediment  is  depo- 
sited on  its  bottom,  often  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter  or  other  salts,  which, 
being  white,  and  frequently  hardening  until  it  glistens  in  the  sun,  give  to  these 
spots  a  marked  and  desolate  appearance ;  so  hard  do  these  surfaces  sometimes 
become  that  a  heavily  loaded  wagon  fails  to  cut  through  them,  and  animals 
passing  over  scarcely  leave  a  footmark  behind  them.  In  other  cases,  these  flats, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  remain  soft  the  year  round,  the  water  coming  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface.  In  these  cases  a  constant  efflorescence  of  saline  matter 
is  going  on,  the  sublimated  particles  being  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  on 
the  surrounding  shrubbery,  if  there  be  any  near  by,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the 
case,  the  soil  being  so  much  covered  with  water  and  so  mixed  with  agents  un- 
friendly to  vegetation  that  the  wild  sage  and  greasewood,  the  least  dainty  of  all 
plants,  fail  to  get  a  foothold  upon  these  flats.  Not  even  a  moss  or  lichen,  or  the 
most  lowly  fungus,  ever  lives  there.  While  these  alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes 
are  found  in  nearly  every  section  of  Nevada,  the  most  extensive  are  met  with 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  where  in  wet  seasons  they  cover  hundreds 
of  square  miles. 

Its  rivers  and  streams. — Nevada,  considering  the  extent  of  its  territory,  is 
remarkable  for  its  lack  of  streams  of  any  magnitude.  It  has  not  a  navigable 
river — scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  streams  that  in  most  countries  would  be 
called  a  river,  within  its  borders.  The  Humboldt,  the  longest  and  largest  river 
in  the  State,  is,  at  ordinary  stages,  fordable  in  many  places,  as  are  all  the  others, 
nearly  everywhere  along  them.  The  habit,  common  on  this  coast,  of  desig- 
nating so  large  a  class  of  diminutive  streams  as  rivers,  is  apt  to  give  them  an 
importance  on  the  map  which  they  do  not  deserve.  Reese  river,  though  having 
a  length,  traced  from  its  source  to  its  sink,  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
is  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  about  two  feet ; 
other  streams,  popularly  termed  rivers,  being  still  smaller.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  rivers  have  a  hurried  current,  with  occasional  rapids,  though  nothing  like  a 
cataract  or  even  a  tolerably-sized   cascade  is  known   to  exist  in  the  State. 

Flowing  through  broad  valleys  the  immediate  banks  of  the  streams  are  apt  to 
be  low — in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones,  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  Reese 
river,  a  good  type  of  this  class,  flows  through  a  canal-like  channel,  With  parallel 
banks,  composed  of  clay  and  sodded  quite  down  to  the  water,  which  at  ordinary 
stages  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  below  the  adjacent  plain.  Except  far  down,  it 
never  dries  up  and  scarcely  ever  overflows  its  banks.  It  disappears  at  one  or 
two  points  along  its  course,  there  being  here  no  channel  above  ground.  At 
these  places  large  meadows  are  formed,  and  having  diffused  itself  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  the  water  reappears  below,  sometime^  at  several  points,  and 
being  again  gathered  into  one  channel,  flows  on  as  before.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  in  its  passage  through  this  meadow  the  water,  from  being 
perfectly  limpid  as  above,  has  been  turned  to  a  milky  color,  though  not  per- 
ceptibly altered  in  taste,  the  discoloring  matter  being  probably  a  species  of  clay 
containing  no  deleterious  or  offensive  properties.  Reese  river,  after  running 
with  no  other  interruptions  than  these  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  begins  to 
diminish,  standing  only  in  pools  along  its  course,  which  are  separated,  often  for 
a  considerable  space,  by  the  more  elevated  portions  of  its  bed  or  patches  of 
meadow  land.  The  stream  only  at  high  water  continues  to  run  along  this  part 
of  its  route,  when  it  makes  its  way  nearly  to  the  Humboldt,  finally  disappearing 
in  a  tule  fen  that  dries  up  in  the  fall  and  winter,  the  seasons  of  greatest  drought, 
or  at  least  of  lowest  water  in  this  country.  The  Wemissa,  Ilmashaw,  and 
many  other  streams  terminate  in  a  similar  manner ;  these  marshy  spots,  like 
those  where  the  larger  rivers  find  a  terminus,  being  commonly  called  sinks. 
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The  water  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  is  wholesome  and  palatahle  through- 
out their  entire  course,  that  of  the  mountain  rills  being  always  excellent.  The 
lower  the  stage  of  water  and  the  further  we  go  down  the  stream  the  more  im- 
pure it  becomes ;  the  water  of  the  lower  Humboldt  being,  late  in  the  season, 
hardly  fit  to  drink,  owing  to  the  accumulated  impurities  here  diffused  through 
a  smaller  volume.  In  consequence  of  the  waste  from  evaporation  and  absorption, 
most  of  the  larger  streams  lose  as  much  water  from  these  causes  as  they  gain 
from  their  tributaries,  of  which  they  have  very  few,  imparting  to  the  rivers  of 
this  region  the  further  peculiarity  of  being  quite  as  large,  and  sometimes  even 
larger,  near  their  sources  than  they  are  at  their  points  of  termination.  The 
Humboldt  supplies  a  good  example  of  this  kind,  it  being  considerably  smaller 
where  it  enters  the  lake  than  it  is  two  hundred  miles  above,  throughout  all 
which  distance  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  single  tributary,  not  a  stream  of 
any  size  discharging  directly  into  it,  even  in  the  wet  season.  As  before  stated, 
most  of  these  streams,  as  well  as  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  are 
destitute  of  timber,  the  latter,  with  few  aud  inconsiderable  exceptions,  being 
confined  to  the  mountains.  In  the  Reese  River  valley  proper,  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  long,  there  is  not  a  stick  of  timber  large  enough  for  a  fence  rail, 
many  others,  of  equal  extent,  being  quite  as  badly  off  in  this  respect.  Without 
trees,  and  containing  but  little  verdure,  these  immense  valleys  and  plains  pre- 
sent for  the  most  part  a  very  dreary  and  monotonous  appearance,  many  of  the 
latter  justly  meriting  the  appellation  of  desert,  so  often  applied  to  them.  The 
water  in  the  creeks  running  from  the  mountains  is  always  good,  and,  as  in  some 
of  the  ranges  these  are  numerous  and  occasionally  quite  large,  they  become 
objects  of  importance,  not  only  as  supplying  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  as  furnishing  the  means  for  irrigation  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
propulsive  power,  their  descent  being  uniformly  great.  The  narrow  strips  of 
alluvial  land  found  along  some  of  these  mountain  rills,  as  well  as  the  bottoms  at 
their  mouths,  are  generally  covered  with  a  growth  of  scrubby  trees,  consisting 
of  birch,  willow,  cotton  wood,  &c.  All  the  lakes,  as  well  as  the  larger  and  some 
of  the  smaller  streams,  contain  fish,  some  of  which,  the  mountain  trout,  are 
excellent.  The  fish  taken  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  along  the  lower  portions  of 
the  streams,  however,  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  the  better  species  deteriorated 
through  the  impurities  of  the  water. 

Springs — thermal,  mineral^  and  otherwise. — In  the  matter  of  springs,  Nevada 
is  considerably  better  off  than  in  regard  to  streams  of  running  water,  the  former 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  being  quite  numerous,  many  of  them,  either  as  to  size, 
temperature,  or  the  composition  of  their  waters,  justly  accounted  geological 
curiosities.  They  occur  at  all  attitudes  and  under  nearly  every  peculiarity  of 
condition,  laige  and  small,  deep  and  shallow,  cold,  hot  aud  tepid ;  in  a  state  of 
ebullition  and  quiescence,  impregnated  with  every  variety  of  mineral  and  metallic 
substance,  and  perfectly  pure.  Sometimes  they  are  found  isolated,  and  at  others 
standing  in  groups.  Some  send  off  steam  and  emit  a  gurgling  or  hissing  noise, 
while  others  do  neither.  Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty 
springs,  varying  from  one  foot  to  thirty  in  diameter,  and  in  depth  from  two 
feet  to  a  hundred  or  more.     In  shape  they  incline  to  be  circular. 

The  mineral  and  thermal  springs  are  usually  situated  upon  a  mound  or  tumulus 
formed  from  the  calcareous  or  silicious  particles  brought  up  and  deposited  by 
their  own  waters.  These  mounds  often  cover  several  acres,  their  summits  being 
raised  to  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  adjacent  plains.  In  some  cases 
the  sides  of  the  springs  are  formed  of  these  limy  or  silicious  concretions,  raising 
them  in  huge  basins  severed  feet  above  the  level  of  the  mounds  themselves, 
while  in  others  they  are  composed  simply  of  earth  or  turf.  The  water  in  most 
of  them  is  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  when  cold,  and  so  transparent  that  the 
minutest  object  can  be  seen  on  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  spring;  even  the 
small  orifices  through  which  the  water  enters  being  distinctly  visible.     Fre- 
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quently  a  hot  and  a  cold  spring  are  situate  so  close  together  that  a  person  placed 
between  them  may  dip  one  hand  into  each  at  the  same  time.  From  most  of  them 
a  small  stream  issues,  the  water  in  many  merely  keeping  even  with  the  top, 
while  in  others  it  does  not  rise  so  high.  Occasionally  one  is  met  with  that  has 
already  become  extinct,  a  condition  to  which  others  seem  rapidly,  and  perhaps 
all  are  gradually  approaching.  These  fountains,  both  the  thermal  and  mineral, 
are  much  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  cleansing  or  curative  means,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  some  of  them  possess  rare  medicinal  virtues.  Several  of  them 
have  already  become  places  of  much  resort  with  invalids,  the  sulphurous  and 
chalybeate  waters  being  found  particularly  efficacious  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 
To  the  Steamboat  springs,  in  Washoe  county,  the  largest  number  have  thus  far 
repaired,  more  because  of  their  greater  accessibility  than  their  superior  sanitary 
properties.  A  few  of  these  hot  springs  are  subject  to  a  tidal  action,  belching 
forth  at  times  large  quantities  of  water,  followed  by  a  subsidence  that  may  last  for 
months  or  years. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  of  Steamboat  springs  shows  them  to  con- 
tain in  various  proportions  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  with  soda  in 
difierent  forms,  lime,  silica,  and  a  small  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.  Similar 
tests  made  of  the  waters  from  other  springs  disclose  nearly  the  same  constituent 
salt?,  with  the  addition  in  some  cases  of  sulphur  and  iron.  Some  of  the  cold 
springs,  especially  those  found  in  the  larger  valleys,  are  quite  as  remarkable  for 
their  depth  and  dimensions  as  the  thermals.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
streams  from  the  mountains,  after  sinking,  reappear  in  the  form  of  springs  along 
the  sides  or  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valleys.  Some  of  these  are  of  but  ordinary 
size,  while  others  are  immense  pools,  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  over  one  hundred  feet  deep,  some  of  them  sending  off  considerable  streams  of 
pure  cold  water.  Not  all  the  cold  springs,  however,  are  free  from  disagreeable 
or  deleterious  minerals ;  many  of  those  found  on  the  plains  being  highly  offen- 
sive and  injurious.  From  some  of  them  even  animals,  though  suffering  with 
thirst,  refuse  to  drink. 

The  salt  hcds, — These  constitute  not  only  a  notable  feature  in  the  chorngra- 
phy,  but  also  an  important  item  in  the  economical  resources  of  Nevada.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  salt  fields  in  different  parts  of  the  State  ;  they,  like  the 
alkali  flats  and  mud  lakes,  being  confined  to  the  valleys  and  plains  in  which 
they  cover  the  points  of  greatest  depression,  the  most  of  them  being  adjacent  to 
or  encompassed  by  a  belt  of  alkali  lands.  The  heavier  deposits  are,  no  doubt,  of 
lacustrine  origin,  occupying  what  were  formerly  the  basins  of  inland  seas  or  ex- 
tended salt  lakes.  Their  formation,  it  would  seem  probable,  was  brought  about 
by  the  subsidence  of  these  lakes  through  evaporation  or  other  more  violent 
causes,  whereby  the  entire  saline  contents  of  their  waters  were  collected  and 
precipitated  at  these  points,  the  strata  of  clay  interposed  between  the  different 
layers  of  salt  being  the  result  of  floods  occurring  at  various  periods.  Situate, 
however,  in  valleys  from  which  the  waters,  having  no  escape,  spread  out  over 
large  surfaces  and  soon  evaporate,  leaving  the  salt  and  other  solid  substances 
with  which  they  are  charged  behind,  the  formation  of  these  saliniferous  beds 
may,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  agents  and  operations  now  in 
action,  without  presupposing  the  existence  of  others  about  which  less  is  known. 
Of  the  considerable  number  found  in  the  State,  three  of  these  beds  at  least 
merit  special  notice,  because  of  the  abundance  and  purity  of  their  product,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  gathered.  That  at  Sand  springs,  Churchill 
county,  seventy  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  extends  over  several  hundred  acres, 
a  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Under 
this  is  a  stratum  of  pure  coarse  salt  nearly  a  foot  thick,  and  which  only  requires 
to  be  gathered  in  heaps  or  thrown  on  a  platform  in  order  to  drain  off  the  water, 
which  is  soon  accomplished,  when  it  is  ready  for  sacking.  Under  this  top 
layer  is  another  composed  of  clay  of  equal,  and,  in  places,  of  greater  thickness 
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beneath  which  again  occurs  another  body  of  salt,  but  of  what  magnitude  is 
unknown,  the  ascertainment  of  this  point  being  of  no  practical  moment,  inas- 
much as  the  salt  taken  out  above  immediately  reforms,  the  space  soon  filling  up 
with  new  depositions  from  the  super-saturated  water.  This  bed  is  owned  by  a 
company  who  take  out  from  it  over  half  a  million  pounds  of  salt  per  month, 
the  mills  and  reduction  works  about  Virginia  City  obtaining  their  supplies  here, 
and  consuming  the  most  of  this  large  quantity,  a  little  being  ground  up  for  table 
use.  The  company  dispose  of  this  salt  ready  for  sacking  at  820  per  ton  on  the 
ground,  the  freight  to  Virginia  being  about  $30.  Having  their  own  teams, 
however,  they  are  able  to  deliver  it  at  the  mills  for  $40  per  ton,  a  sum  consid- 
erably below  what  the  freight  alone  would  be  for  transporting  the  article  from 
San  Francisco,  whence,  for  several  yeara  at  first,  it  was  wholly  derived,  the 
freights  at  that  time  varying  from  $120  to  $180  per  ton.  At  these  prices,  ad- 
ding first  cost — say  $12  per  ton — many  thousand  tons  were  consumed  by  the 
mills  in  Nevada  prior  to  1863,  when  they  began  packing  it  in  from  the  salt 
pools  situate  forty-five  miles  southeast  of  Walker  lake,  whereby  the  price  was 
somewhat  reduced.  These  pools,  like  the  water  at  Sand  springs,  being  super- 
saturated with  salt,  deposit  it  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  about  their  borders, 
renewing  it  in  a  short  time  when  taken  away.  After  the  discovery  of  the  bed 
at  Sand  springs,  it  being  much  nearer  Virginia,  salt  ceased  to  be  brought  to 
that  place  from  these  pools,  though  the  mills  about  Aurora  still  continue  to  ob- 
tain their  supplies  there.  To  the  cheapened  price  of  this  community  is  the 
present  diminished  cost  of  reducing  silver  ores  in  Nevada  somewhat  due,  the 
annual  saving  thus  effected  being  in  some  of  the  larger  establishments  equiva- 
lent to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more. 

About  fifty  miles  north  of  Sand  springs,  being  also  in  Churchill  county, 
though  near  the  line  of  Humboldt,  is  another  and  still  more  extensive  salt  bed 
than  that  already  described,  its  superficial  area  being  nearly  twenty  square 
miles.  It  does  not  differ,  except  in  extent,  from  that  at  Sand  springs ;  the  water 
here  also,  instead  of  covering,  coming  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface. 
At  this  place  there  is  first  an  inch  of  dry  white  salt  on  top,  then  six  inches  of 
wet,  overlying  a  stratum  of  tough  mud,  or  blue  clay,  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  and 
filled  with  cubical  crystals  of  salt,  some  of  them  several  inches  square  and  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  ice.  Under  this  clay  comes  another  layer  of  clean, 
coarse  salt,  reaching  downward  to  an  unknown  depth.  This  field  is  also  owned 
by  a  company  who  have  erected  a  railway  for  running  out,  a  platform  for  dry- 
ing, and  a  house  for  storing  their  salt.  Owing  to  its  distance  from  the  chief  point 
of  consumption,  Virginia  City,  but  little  of  this  salt  has  been  sent  to  that  place, 
though  the  Humboldt  mills  and  those  at  Austin,  in  part,  have  drawn  from  here 
their  supply.  Large  as  is  this  bed,  it  is  surpassed  by  another  situate  in  Nye,  or 
possibly  in  Esmeralda  county,  the  location  of  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties being  not  yet  well  settled.  This  deposit  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  S.  SW.  from  Austin,  and  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  lone, 
the  shire  town  of  Nye  county.  This  bed  covers  more  than  fifty  square  miles, 
over  nearly  all  which  the  salt,  clean,  dry,  and  white,  being  the  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  lies  to  a  depth  varying  from  six  inches  to  two  feet.  This  is  the  surface 
deposit,  what  there  may  be  below  never  having  been  ascertained,  nor  does  it 
matter,  the  amount  in  sight  being  ample  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole 
world  for  centuries,  could  it  but  be  readily  furnished  at  the  points  where 
required ;  and  though  at  present  of  so  little  avail,  when  railroads  come  to  be 
extended  into  these  regions,  there  is  no  doubt  but  salt  can  be  shipped  to  Califor- 
nia, and  perhaps  to  more  distant  localities  with  profit.  Though  sold  on  the 
ground  by  the  companies  claiming  these  beds  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  some- 
times for  less,  this  salt  should  be  afforded  at  a  price  scarcely  more  than  the  bare 
cost  of  gathering  it  up — in  most  instances  a  mere  nominal  sum.  Upon  the  great 
aaliniferous  field  of  Nye  county  millions  of  tous  could  be  shovelled  up  lying  dry 
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and  pure  upon  the  surface  to  a  depth  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet,  with 
most  likely  still  more  heavy  bodies  below.  This,  like  the  more  limited  beds 
elsewhere,  is  claimed  by  private  individuals,  either  under  some  of  the  various 
land  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  enactments  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  or  per- 
haps by  ^  irtue  of  certain  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  mining 
community,  and  which  hitherto  have  constituted  the  tenure  of  their  mining  prop- 
erties. As  a  means  of  guarding  against  combinations  that  might  unduly  en- 
hance the  price  of  a  commodity  so  largely  used  and  so  indispensable  in  the  re- 
duction of  silver  ores,  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  general  government  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  these  salt  beds  being  so  completely  monopolized  by  private 
parties,  as  is  otherwise  likely  to  be  the  case.  Besides  these  more  extensive  beds, 
there  are  numerous  plains  upon  which  the  salt  is  deposited  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  more  by  the  process  of  efflorescence,  the  soil  being  damp  and  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matters  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  At  these  spots  the  salt, 
generally  mixed  with  a  small  percentage  of  foreign  matter,  such  as  soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia,  is  gathered  by  simply  scraping  it  in  heaps  upon  the  surface,  which 
operation  must  be  performed  in  the  dry  season,  the  smallest  amount  of  rain 
causing  it  to  dissolve  and  wholly  disappear.  It  reforms,  however,  with  fair 
weather,  and  when  removed  is  speedily  replaced  by  new  depositions,  being  iu 
this  respect  like  the  heavier  beds,  practically  inexhaustible.  This  admixture 
of  foreign  matter  does  not  seem  to  impair  its  value  for  the  reduction  of  ores, 
though  rendering  it  unfit  for  culinary  uses.  From  one  of  these  plains,  situate  in 
Big  Smoky  valley,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Austin,  the  mills  at  that  place  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Reese  river  region  obtain  their  principal  supplies  of  salt,  it  being 
furnished  on  the  ground  at  one  cent  a  pound ;  and  as  the  average  cost  of  hauling 
to  the  mills  is  not  over  twenty  dollars  per  ton,  the  latter  get  this  article  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  price.  Upon  these  salt  fields  there  are  no  signs  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  though  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  coming  up 
tlirough  the  saline  incrustation,  near  the  edge  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  a  fine 
spring  of  pure  cold  water;  similar  springs  being  found  either  upon  or  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  others.  The  deposits  of  salt  in  this  region  are  not  confined  to 
these  beds  or  plains ;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  elevated  positions,  the  strata  often, 
in  the  aggregate  many  feet  thick,  being  imbedded  in  hills  and  mounds  of  such 
extent  as  to  almost  justify  their  being  called  mountains.  One  of  these,  situate 
in  the  newly  created  but  not  yet  organized  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State,  covers  an  area  of  several  thousand  acres,  the 
layers  being  composed  of  cubical  blocks  of  salt,  often  a  foot  square,  nearly  pure, 
and  as  transparent  as  window  glass.  There  are  elsewhere  in  the  State  other 
mounds  of  salt,  the  strata  separated  by  layers  of  earth,  similar  to  this,  but  none, 
so  far  as  known,  of  equal  m&gnitude. 

Lumber  and  fuel. — The  only  timber  in  the  State  capable  of  making  really 
good  lumber  is  that  growing  on  the  eastern  slope  and  along  the  base  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  A  species  of  white  pine  is  found  iu  scattered  groves  on 
some  of  the  mountains  in  the  interior  and  eastei-n  part  of  the  State,  but  the 
trees  are  comparatively  small,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
forty  or  Mxy  feet  high,  the  wood  being  soft  and  brittle.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is 
but  little  timber  of  any  kind  in  the  valleys,  most  of  them  containing  none  at  all, 
while  many  of  the  mountains  are  equally  destitute.  The  prevailing  tree,  where 
there  is  any  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  the  pinon — a  species  of  scrubby  pine, 
having  a  low,  bushy  trunk,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  through  and  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high.  Having  a  close  fibre  and  being  full  of  resin,  it  is  heavy  and 
burns  well  even  when  green,  being  equal  to  most  kinds  of  hard  wood  in  the 
amount  of  heat  it  gives  out,  and  constituting  a  very  valuable  kind  of  fuel. 
Mixed  with  these  forests  of  piiion  there  are  sometimes  a  few  juniper  trees  and 
mountain  mahogany — neither  of  any  service  for  lumber,  though  the  latter,  when 
dry,  is  an  excellent  fuel.     Along  most  of  the  larger  streams,  as  stated,  there  ar^ 
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a  few  cottonwoods  and  small  willows ;  while,  in  some  of  the  mountain  canons, 
these,  together  with  birch,  ash,  and  cherry,  are  found,  all,  however,  of  a  dwarfish 
growth,  and,  though  serviceable  for  fencing,  not  of  much  use  for  making  lumber. 
VVith  such  a  scarcity  of  good  timber  the  better  qualities  of  lumber  command 
high  prices  in  most  parts  of  Nevada.  Thus,  at  Virginia  City,  though  within 
eighteen  miles  of  the  best  timber  lands,  the  price  varies  from  $40  to  $60,  accord- 
ing to  kind  and  quality.  The  further  we  go  east  the  higher  the  price  rules ; 
the  same  quality  of  lumber  that  can  be  bought  at  the  mills  in  the  sierra  for  $20, 
in  Carson  for  830,  and  in  Virginia  City  for  $45,  per  thousand,  costs  8120  in  Aus- 
tin, where,  at  the  same  time,  that  made  from  the  white-pine  growing  in  the  vicinity 
can  be  bought  for  860,  and  fire- wood  for  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  it  is 
in  Virginia.  Much  of  the  lumber  employed  in  the  erection  of  mills  and  the 
construction  of  machinery  about  Austin,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  that 
used  on  other  buildings  in  that  place,  has  cost  from  8120  to  8200  per  thousand, 
it  being  considerably  cheaper  now  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  Worthless  as 
this  piiion  is  for  the  purposes  of  lumber,  many  of  the  bouses  in  the  smaller  towns  . 
in  the  interior  are  built  of  it — a  face  being  hewn  upon  two  sides  of  the  stick, 
which  is  then  set  on  end,  the  houses  being  constructed  on  the  stockade  plan.  It 
is  also  used,  where  easily  obtained,  for  building  corrals,  and  to  some  extent  for 
fencing ;  but,  being  hard  and  knotty  as  well  as  of  small  size,  it  requires  much 
labor  to  prepare  it  for  even  the  most  common  use.  Wherever  this  tree  is  at  all 
abundant,  fuel  can  be  obtained,  delivered  at  the  mills,  for  from  $4  to  8^)  per  cord, 
and  sometimes  a  little  less.  In  most  parts  of  Churchill  and  Humboldt  counties 
the  price  is  higher,  owing  to  the  greater  scarcity  of  timber  or  the  difficulty  of 
getting  it  down  from  the  mountains.  In  Star  City  and  Unionville,  Humboldt 
county,  juniper — a  very  poor  kind  of  fuel— costs  from  810  to  812  per  cord. 
Where  timber  is  scarce,  sage-brush  and  other  resinous  shrubs — these  being  found 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  country — are  used  for  fuel ;  even  some  of  the  mills,  as 
the  Sheba  in  Humboldt,*  and  several  others,  having  employed  them  wholly  or 
in  part  for  generating  steam,  for  which  purpose  they  answer  very  well,  save  the 
trouble  of  keeping  the  furnaces  supplied,  because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  consumed.  In  Virginia  City  and  vicinity  wood  now  costs  from  $12  to  $16 
per  cord,  the  price  varying  with  the  quality.  These  are  about  the  rates  that 
have  obtained  there  since  the  settlement  of  the  place,  though  at  times  much 
higher  have  ruled  when  the  season  was  inclement  or  the  article  scarce.  Coal, 
or  rather  lignite,  has  been  discovered  at  several  places  in  the  Stute,  yet  none  of 
these  deposits  have  as  yet  furnished  more  than  a  few  hundred  tons  of  fuel,  nor 
have  they  thus  far  been  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  their  capacity  and 
value  in  this  respect.  At  Crystal  Peak,  on  the  Truckee,  near  the  California  line, 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  exploration  of  coal-beds 
supposed  to  exist  at  that  point ;  and  the  prospect  for  finding  there  a  large  deposit 
of  at  least  a  moderately  good  fuel,  is  by  experts  considered  encouraging.  Beds 
of  peat  that  bums  well  have  also  been  found  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  State. 
A  railroad — which  can  now  be  counted  on  as  likely  to  be  built  within  the  next 
two  years,  connecting  the  Virginia  mining  district  with  the  heavy  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada — must  tend  to  greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  fuel  and  lumber,  both 
of  which  aro  required  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  business  of  raising  and 
reducing  the  ores,  the  erection  of  buildings,  timbering  the  mines,  &c.;  the 
sums  annually  expended  on  this  account,  though  scarcely  so  large  now  as  for- 
merly, amounting  to  over  82,000,000,  nearly  one-half  of  which  it  is  believed 
might  be  saved  through  the  aid  of  a  railroad.  When  the  Central  Pacific  rail- 
road, now  in  rapid  progress  of  construction  across  the  sierra,  shall  have  been 
built  down  the  Truckee  river — as  it  is  calculated  it  will  be  within  a  year  and  a 
half  from  this  time — it  will  pass  a  point  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
distant  from  Virginia  City,  which  would  be  the  length  of  a  branch  road  required 
for  connecting  this  place  with  the  main  trunk,  and  through  it  with  the  heavily 
H.  Ex.  Doc  29 7 
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timbered  mountains  only  six  or  eight  miles  west  from  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  roads.  The  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
preventing  a  monopoly  of  the  salt-fields  by  private  individuals  might  perhaps  be 
extended  also  to  the  wood-lands,  more  especially  in  the  interior  mining  districts, 
where  these  lands  are  limited  in  extent,  and  where,  although  the  requirements 
for  fuel  will  probably  be  great,  large  tracts  have  already  been  secured  in  the 
manner  alluded  to  by  private  parties  or  companies. 

MINES  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  NEVADA. 

Various  minerals.— ^ot  only  the  precious,  but  also  many  of  the  useful  metals, 
as  well  as  a  large  variety  of  mineral  substances,  are  met  with  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  nearly  all  of  them  widely  diffused  and  some  of  the  latter  in  such  abun- 
dance as  cannot  fail  to  render  them  commodities  of  economic  value  when  greater 
facilities  shall  exist  for  transporting  them  to  the  points  of  manufacture  or 
.consumption.  Besides  the  saliniferous  basins  already  described,,  ores  of  copper 
and  iron  rich  in  these  respective  metals ;  beds  of  sulphur,  from  some  of  which 
this  mineral  can  be  obtained  quite  pure,  though  generally  mixed  with  calca- 
reous or  other  foreign  matter ;  deposits  of  lignite  and  possibly  true  coal,  though, 
so  far  as  explored,  Nevada  is  not  a  strongly  marked  carboniferous  region  ; 
cinnabar,  gypsum,  manganese,  plumbago,  kaoline  and  other  clays  useful  for 
making  pottery  and  fire-brick  ;  mineral  pigments  of  many  kinds,  together  with 
many  of  the  more  important  salts  and  varieties  of  alkaline  earths  ;  soda  in  all 
its  combinations,  nitre,  alum,  magnesia,  &c.,  being  encountered  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  frequently  in  great  abundance.  Platinum  and  tin  have 
been  found  in  small  quantities,  the  latter  as  yet  only  in  stream- works  and  never 
in  place,  galena,  zinc,  antimony,  nickel,  cobalt,  arsenic,  &c.,  frequently  occur- 
ring in  combination  with  silver  and  other  metals.  Limestone,  granite,  marble,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  stone  suitable  for  building  purposes,  with  slate  adapted  for 
roofing,  are  common  and  in  some  instances  easily  obtained,  the  work  of  quarry- 
uig  them  being  carried  on  above  ground.  The  most  useful  material  of  this 
class  consists  of  a  species  of  sandstone  and  a  volcanic  rock,  the  former  of  a 
light  gray  and  the  latter  of  a  reddish  drab  color,  both  of  which  occur  in  masses 
quite  upon  the  surface,  and  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  are  so  soft  as  to  be 
easily  wrought,  though  afterwards  becoming  so  hard  as  to  resist  not  only  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  a  high  degree  of  heat,  some  of  this  igneous 
rock  being  employed  for  smelting  and  roasting  works,  and  even  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  with  success.  That  iron  could  be  manufactiued  to  advantage  in  the 
interior  of  the  State  where  the  freights  are  high  and  the  consumption  of  this 
article  so  considerable,  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject, 
and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  works  of  this  kind  upon  a  limited  scale,  at 
leasl,  will  be  estaLliehed  there  within  a  short  time.  One  of  the  heaviest  beds 
of  iron  ore  yet  discovered  in  the  State  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Nye 
county,  and  though  not  far  distant  from  an  extensive  body  of  piiion  from  which 
an  excellent  article  of  charcoal  could  readily  be  made,  there  is  but  little  water 
and  no  good  land  or  important  mines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  ;  wherefore, 
althoiigli  the  ore  is  abundant,  rich,  and  of  supposed  good  quality,  it  is  much  to 
be  quet«tioned  whether  iron  even  of  the  more  common  kind,  such  as  is  used  for 
dies,  bhoes,  castings,  &c.,  could  be  made  here  with  profit,  and  consequently 
whether  this  ferruginous  bed  is  at  present  of  any  practical  importance.  Upon 
some  of  the  alkaline  flats,  as  well  as  about  certain  springs  and  other  localities, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  exists  so  pure  and  in  such  profusion  that  it,  like  common 
salt  and  other  similar  substances,  must  yet  become  one  of  the  staple  exports  of 
the  country.  At  present  but  a  very  limited  use  is  made  of  this  article,  it  being 
employed  only  by  the  laundrymeu  and  soap-makers.  There  is  now  a  small 
establishment  at  Carson  City  engaged  in  manufacturing  sulphuric  acid,  the  raw 
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material  being  procured  from  the  sniphar  bed  near  tbe  Big  Bend  of  tbe  Hum- 
boldt river,  about  the  centre  of  Humboldt  county.  That  other  salts  and  mineral 
substances,  such  as  nitre,  borax,  alum,  &c.,  will  yet  be  found  in  this  State  in 
such  quantities  as  will  make  them  of  practical  value,  seems  probable,  though 
not  enough  is  yet  known  as  to  the  extent  of  these  deposits  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pression of  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  Nevada  is  rich  in  organic  remains 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  Huge  fragments  of  fossiliferous  wood  and  even  the  entire  trunks  of 
large  trees  have  been  discovered  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  often  in 
a  state  of  high  preservation.  There  are  springs  in  different  places,  the  waters 
of  which  being  highly  charged  with  silicious  or  ferruginous  properties,  are 
constantly  carrying  on  this  fossilizing  process  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter immersed  in  or  otherwise  sufficiently  exposed  to  their  operation.  No  dia- 
monds or  other  precious  stones  have,  so  far  as  is  known,  yet  been  discovered  in 
Nevada,  though  opals  and  agates,  the  latter  remarkable  for  variety  and  beauty, 
have  been  found  at  many  places.  Neither  petroleum  nor  other  mineral  oil  has 
thus  far  been  met  with  in  the  country,  nor  do  the  indications,  so  far  as  observed, 
£Bivor  the  supposition  that  they  will  ever  be  discovered  in  quantities  hereafter, 
the  bituminous,  like  the  carboniferous  signs  throughout  the  State,  being  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Characteristic  features  of  the  Conutock  ledge, — Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
ledge,  discovered  as  already  related,  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  valuable  silver- 
bearing  lode  yet  found  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  but  equals,  perhaps,  any  deposit 
of  the  precious  metals  ever  encountered  in  the  history  of  mining  enterprise,  its 

Sroductive  capacity,  as  now  being  developed,  surpassing,  if  the  mass  of  its  ores 
o  not  in  richness  equal,  those  of  the  most  famous  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Being  then  so  important  in  itself,  and  holding  such  prominence  among  the  mines 
of  this  State,  a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  its  location,  character,  exploita- 
tion, and  future  prospects  may  not  be  out  of  place.  This  lode  is  situate  in 
Story  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  western  border  of  the  State. 
It  is  found  cropping  out  along  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  a  lofty  em- 
inence in  the  Washoe  range  of  mountains,  which  form  a  lower  spur  of  the  main 
sierra,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  being  separated  thereform  by  Washoe  and 
Steamboat  valleys.  Mount  Davidson,  like  most  of  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  is  extremely  dry  and  barren,  containing  but  little  water  or  grass,  and  at 
present  no  timber  at  all,  the  few  scrubby  pines  that  once  grew  upon  its  sides 
having  long  since  disappeared.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
most  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  this  State,  is  composed  of  granite,  though  largely 
made  up  of  serpentine,  quartz,  gneiss,  sienite,  talcose,  calcareous  and  other  pri- 
mary rocks.  Breccia,  porphyry,  trap,  trachyte,  argillaceous,  and  silicious,  with' 
nearly  every  kind  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rock,  are  common  in  the  moun-^ 
tains  of  this  State,  some  rich  argentiferous  lodes  having  been  found  in  many  of  these 
formations.  The  summit  of  Mount  Davidson  is  7,827  feet  above  tide  water, 
1,600  feet  above  Virginia  City  and  the  Gomstock  lode,  and  more  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  plain  of  Carson  river  at  its  base.  The  direction  and  comparative  s'ze 
of  this  lode,  the  length  and  relative  position  of  the  various  claims  upon  it,  aud- 
its situation  with  reference  to  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill,  the  principal  towns- 
in  the  neighborhood,  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  consulting  the  accomf 
panying  diagram,  illustrating  these  and  other  points  of  interest  connected  there- 
with. The  strike  of  the  principal  or  mother  vein,  the  only  one  exhibited  on 
this  plat,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  about  fifteen  degrees  west  of  south,  the  northerly 
and  southerly  extremities  thereof  bearing  nearly  due  north  and  south.  In  width 
or  thickness  it  varies  on  top  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  feet,  the  most  of  it 
ranging  between  thirty  and  seventy  feet,  with  a  uniform  tendency  to  expansion 
as  penetrated  downwards.  The  ledge,  at  some  points  along  its  course,  as  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Savage  and  the  Gould  &  Curry  companies,  and  again  at  Gold 
Hill,  spreads  out  beyond  its  average  width,  it  reaching  at  the  latter  place  its 
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greatest  thickness,  something  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  a  vertical 
direction  it  undergoes  a  simlar  contraction  and  expansion,  pinching  at  points 
to  a  few  yards,  or  even  feet,  ,and  again  extending  to  its  usual  size.  Though 
in  spots  appearing  in  high  rocky  projections,  it  does  not  show  itself 
ahove  ground  throughout  its  entire  length,  there  heing  considerable  stretches 
where  no  outcrop  is  visible.  That  it  preserves  its  continuity,  however,  below, 
seems  probable,  it  having  been  found  wherever  searched  after  to  any  great  depth. 
Nor  has  it  proveu  prolific  in  ores  throughout  all  its  parts,  there  being  a  number 
of  barren  spaces  along  it,  as  in  the  ground  extending  from  the  Central  to  the 
Gould  &  Curry  claim,  some  1,400  feet,  and  at  other  points  further  south, 
in  none  of  which  have  any  considerable  bodies  of  valuable  ores  been  found, 
though  explored  to  depths  varying  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  geologists  that  within  these  hitherto  unproductive  spaces  paying  ores 
will  yet  be  reached,  though  not,  perhaps,  until  much  greater  depths  have  been 
attained. 

In  this  as  in  most  large  and  fruitful  silver-bearing  lodes  the  valuable  ores, 
though  generally  difi*used  throughout  the  mass  of  the  gange  or  vein-stone,  are 
still  found  to  be  more  abundant  in  certain  portions  thereof  called  bonanzas  or 
chimneys,  which  latter,  as  they  usually  have  a  pitch  lengthwise  the  lode,  must, 
according  to  their  position,  often  run  out  of  the  ground  of  one  company  into  that 
of  another  adjoining,  leaving  the  one  comparatively  poor  and  enriching  the  other. 
Under  this  arrangement  it  might  happen  that  one  of  these  barren  spots,  by  a 
bonanza  striking  into  it  at  a  greater  depth,  should  be  rendered  productive,  it 
being,  moreover,  liable  to  become  so  without  reference  to  this  system  of  distribu- 
tion of  ores,  not  by  any  means  a  feature  of  all  mines.  In  its  upper  portions 
the  Comstock  lode  dipped  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  this 
angle  in  places  being  much  larger,  and  at  some  points  approximating  ninety 
degrees.  At  greater  depths,  varying  from  one  to  three  hunared  feet,  the  ledge 
after  gradually  assuming  a  perpendicular  position  is  now,  at  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet,  found  pitching  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees,  the 
inclination  varying  somewhat  at  different  points  along  its  line.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  lode,  which  is  now  conceded  by  all  competent  judges  who  have  ex- 
amined it  to  be  a  regular  fissure  vein  of  the  largest  size,  the  usual  contractions, 
faults,  and  displacements  common  in  this  class  of  veins  have  been  encountered, 
and  though  causing  much  hindrance  and  extra  labor,  and  at  times  giving  rise  to 
no  little  doubt  and  discouragement,  they  have  in  no  case  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  the  vein  or  caused  it  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Dykes  of  trap  and  other  in- 
durated rock  have  interposed  at  many  points  to  check  the  work  of  exploration, 
while  elsewhere  imbedded  within  the  mass  of  the  lode  have  been  found  immense 
fragments  of  wall  rock  or  other  foreign  matter  barren  of  ore,  causing  much 
trouble  and  tending  to  depreciate  for  the  time  being  the  value  of  the  mines. 
But  in  nearly  every  instance  such  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  these  rocky 
barriers  being  penetrated,  and  these  bodies  of  worthless  material  dissappearing 
before  the  persistent  efforts  of  well-applied  labor. 

The  Comstock  ledge  has  now  been  clearly  traced  and  identified  for  a  space, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  of  a  little  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half,  throughout 
which  it  has  been  found  continuous  and  sufficiently  rich  in  the  precious  metals 
to  render  the  entire  body  of  the  ore-bearing  portions  of  the  vein  remunerative, 
with  the  exceptions  already  pointed  out.  Ihis  space  extends  from  the  larger 
section  of  the  Ophir  company's  claim,  on  the  north,  to  that  of  the  Belcher,  and 
possibly  of  the  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  south,  some  of  the  rich  silver  sulphurates  charac- 
teristic of  the  mother  lode  having  been  found  in  the  latter,  though  not  at  the 
depth  yet  reached,  in  large  quantities.  As  stated,  the  rich  ores  have  been  found 
in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  grounds,  and  at  Gold  Hill,  quite 
upon  the  surface,  while  in  others  it  has  only  been  reached  at  depths  varying 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet.  In  the  Gould  &  Curry  claim  very  fair,  though 
not  what  was  then  considered  pay-rock,  was  met  with  in  the  outcroppings  of  the 
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ledge,  the  millable  ores  not  beiag  obtained  until  a  depth  of  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  was  reached. 

In  the  ground  of  the  Savage  company,  adjoining  on  the  south,  they  were 
not  reached  until  a  much  greater  depth  had  been  attained,  while  in  that  of  the 
Hale  and  Norcross  company,  lying  next,  nothing  worth  putting  through  the 
batteries  was  met  with  until  their  shaft  had,  at  great  expense,  been  sunk  to 
a  vertical  depth  of  more  than  500  feet.  In  the  Alpha,  Yellow  Jacket,  and 
Crown  Point  claims,  no  heavy  masses  of  millable  ores  were  met  with  until 
they  had  been  penetrated  downward  from  one  to  three  bunded  feet,  while,  as 
before  intimated,  in  the  space  between  the  claim  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  and 
that  of  the  Central  company,  as  also  throughout  a  stretch  of  some  hundred  feet 
adjoining  the  ground  of  the  Chollar-Potosi  company  on  the  south,  and  perhaps, 
also,  in  a  like  space  similarly  situated  with  reference  to  the  Belcher  ground,  no 
metalliferous  deposits  of  magnitude  or  value  have  thus  far  been^developed. 
Much  labor  and  money  have  been  expended  in  efforts  to  trace  the  prolongation 
of  the  Comstock  ledge,  both  to  the  north  and  south,  of  what  are  considered,  in 
a  productive  sense  at  least,  its  present  termini ;  but  only  with  the  results  here- 
tofore indicated,  nothing  of  permanent  value  having  been  struck  along  the 
supposed  line  of  its  course,  or  adjacent  thereto,  beyond  these  points.  Quartzose 
ledges  exist  in  abuudance,  both  to  the  north  and  south  within  the  belt  the  Com- 
stock is  presumed  to  occupy,  if  it  have  an  existence  outside  its  present  known 
limits;  but  none  of  these,  nor  yet  any  of  the  numerous  lateral  ledgrs  in  close 
proximity  to  the  developed  section  of  the  mother  vein,  and  by  somo  considered 
a  portion  of  it,  have  yielded  more  than  a  very  insignificant  percentage  of  the 
precious  metals,  nor  are  the  present  prospects  uf  these  pr(»perties  such  as  to 
command  for  them  other  than  mere  nominal  prices  in  the  mining  share  market, 
man}',  that  a  few  years  ago  sold  readily  at  high  prices,  being  no  longer  salable 
at  all.  Most  of  the  ledges  running  parallel  with  the  productive  portion  of  the 
Comstock,  and  within  one  or  two  hundred  feet  of  the  latter,  have  been  the  cau-e 
of  much  expensive  litigation,  the  owners  of  the  main  lode  cla'niing  them  as  be- 
longing to  it  under  the  theory  that  they  would  all  unite  at  some  point,  probably 
at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  surface ;  a  view  that  the  courts  have  been  inclined 
to  sustain  and  that  experience  tends  to  sanction. 

The  greatest  vertical  depth  to  which  the  Comstock  ledge  has  been  developed 
is  a  little  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  there  being  several  shafts  along  it  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet  deep,  with  many  others  varying  in  depth 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  while  some  tunnels  now  under  way,  and 
soon  most  likely  to  be  completed,  will  strike  it  at  a  still  greater  depth.  The 
Sutro  tunnel  already  projected,  with  a  good  prospect  of  being  finished  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  will  strike  it  at  an  estimated  depth  of  eighteen 
hundred  feet  below  the  croppings  of  the  Gould  &  Curry  company,  the  highest 
point  upon  it.  This  work,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  is  to  be  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  double  train- way.  It  will  be  nine- 
teen thousand  feet  long,  cost  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  when 
finished  will  enable  this  lode  to  be  worked  with  probable  profit  to  a  depth  of 
three  thousand  feet  or  more.  The  proprietor  of  this  tunnel,  which  it  is  believed 
will  soon  become  an  urgent  necessity,  proposes  to  tax  the  different  companies 
upon  the  Comstock  ledge  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  ton  of  ore  raised 
after  the  work  is  completed,  and  they  are  actually  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
having  their  mines  drained  thereby.  The  work,  though  formidable,  is  greatly 
inferior,  both  in  cost  and  magnitude,  to  several  others  of  a  similar  kind  already 
completed,  or  under  way,  for*  securing  deep  drainage  to  various  mines  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  1850  surveys  were  made  for  a  tunnel  in  the  Harz  mines,  Bruns- 
wick, to  be  nearly  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  which  it  was  estimated  it  would 
require  twenty-two  years  to  finish.  Work  was  commenced  upon  this  tunnel  in 
July,  I85I,  and  completed  in  June,  1SG4,  the  time  required  for  its  construction 
being  less  than  thirteen  years.    The  product  of  these  mines  is  only  about  half  a 
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million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  per  annnm,  and  the  additional  drainage 
secured  by  this  work  was  but  three  hundred  feet,  items  quite  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  annual  yield  of  the  Gomstock  lode,  and  the  depth  of  drainage  to 
accrue  from  the  construction  of  the  Sntro  tunnel.  A  tunnel  some  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  designed  to  drain  the  principal  mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony,  has  been 
in  progress  of  excavation  for  several  years,  forty  more  being  expected  to  insure 
its  completion ;  nor  does  this  work  deepen  the  present  drainage  upon  those 
mines  to  anything  like  the  extent  attained  by  the  Sutro  tunnel.  Already  a 
number  of  extensive  tunnels  have  been  commenced,  designed  to  intersect  the 
Comstock  lode  at  depths  varying  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  be- 
neath the  surface.  Some  of  these,  after  being  partially  completed,  have  been 
abandoned ;  upon  others  work  has  been  suspended  at  different  stages  in  their 
progress ;  while  upon  a  few  operations  are  still  being  vigorously  prosecuted,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  early  consummation.  Some  of  the  shafts  now  being  sunk  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  feet,  powerful 
pumping  and  hoisting  works  being  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Character^  quantity^  value,  and  distribution  of  ores  in  the  Comstock  ledge,-^ 
The  great  body  of  valuable  ores  contained  in  the  Comstock  ledge  consists  of  the 
black  and  gray  sulphurets  of  silver,  several  other  varieties  having  been  met  with 
in  small  quantities,  more  especially  near  the  surface.  Native  silver  is  found 
diffused  throughout  all  parts  of  the  vein  ;  and  while  no  large  masses  have  been 
obtained,  many  handsome  specimens  have  been  gathered  from  the  various 
claims,  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  virgin  metal  taken  out  being  quite  large. 
Combined  with  this  ore  is  a  small  amount  of  the  baser  metals,  such  as  the  sul- 
phurets of  antimony,  lead,  iron,  copper,  &c.  These  are  present,  however,  only 
m  limited  quantities,  this  ore  being  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  these  and 
similar  substances ;  hence  one  of  the  elements  of  its  comparatively  cheap  re- 
duction. Associated  with  the  silver  is  a  notable  percentage  of  gold,  the  bullion  ex- 
tracted during  the  earlier  working  of  the  mines  containing  a  larger  portion  of  it  than 
at  a  later  period  when,  through  improved  machinery  and  processes  and  a  more  care- 
ful manipulation  of  the  ores,  the  silver  was  more  closely  saved.  At  Gold  Hill  the 
bullion  extracted  at  first  was  worth  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  ounce ;  now  it 
is  reduced  to  between  two  and  three  dollars,  that  from  most  other  points  along 
the  Comstock  lode  being  worth  still  less,  owing  to  the  heavy  alloy  of  silver  it 
contains.  The  deeper  the  mines  at  Gold  Hill  are  worked  the  more  the  metal 
tends  to  silver.  By  simply  crushing  and  amalgamating,  from  seventy  to  ninety, 
on  an  average  more  than  eighty,  per  cent,  of  all  the  precious  metals  contained 
in  the  great  mass  of  the  Comstock  ores  can  be  extracted,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  troublesome  and  expensive  process  of  roasting  or  smelting,  to  which 
only  a  small  quantity  of  the  extremely  rich  or  more  obdurate  ores  are  subjected. 
The  mass  of  rocky  matter  enclosed  between  the  walls  of  this  ledge  is  not  found 
to  be  ore-bearing  throughout  all  its  parts.  In  spots  it  is  quite  barren,  the  ores 
being  collected  in  streaks  or  bunches,  leaving  the  balance  so  entirely  destitute 
of  metal,  or  only  so  slightly  impregnated  therewith,  as  to  render  it  not  worth 
raising.  In  other  places  the  metalliferous  ores  are  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  veinstone,  being  here  usually  of  a  lower  grade  than  where  occurring  in  a 
more  conc3ntrated  form.  This  lode,  having  been  found  remarkably  rich  at  two 
or  three  spots  quite  upon  the  surfjptce,  and  these  happening  to  be  the  points 
where  practical  operations  were  first  initiated,  led  at  the  outset  to  very  exag- 
gerated notions  of  its  probable  wealth,  and  a  consequent  overrating  of  its  pros- 
pective value ;  a  circumstance  to  which  much  of  the  wild  speculation,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  misapprehensions  and  mistakes,  that  subsequently  characterized 
the  management  of  these  mines,  as  well  as  the  financial  operations  connected 
therewith,  may  be  justly  attributed.  Under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
through  the  general  ignorance  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  silver  mines, 
it  was  inferred  that  these  bonanzas  would  not  only  be  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  extend  indefinitely  downwards,  but  that  the  entire  body  of  the  lode  would 
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become  larger  and  more  prodactive  the  further  it  was  penetrated  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  a  supposition  whicn,  it  is  needless  to  say,  subsequent  experience  has 
failed  to  confirm,  most  of  these  rich  accumulations  of  ore  having  been  exhausted 
at  no  great  depth,  and  the  ledge  generally,  though  increasing  somewhat  in 
thickness  as  descended  upon,  having  undergone  no  corresponding  increment  in 
the  volume  of  the  ores,  or  in  the  average  yield  of  the  precious  metab.  From 
many  of  the  mines  along  the  line  of  the  Gomstock  there  is  at  present  a  much 
greater  amount  of  ore  being  raised  than  formerly,  because  of  greater  facilities 
for  hoisting,  and  because  a  much  lower  grade  of  ore  is  now  being  worked  than 
aforetime.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mining  at  this  place  large  bodies  of  metallif- 
erous rock  were  left  untouched  in  the  upper  levels,  being  then  thought  too  poor 
to  justify  removal.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  thousands  of  tons  of  rejected 
rock  thrown  upon  the  dump  piles,  liave  since  been  sent  to  the  mills  and,  with 
the  present  cheapened  means  of  reduction,  found  to  pay  a  profit ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  while  the  average  yield  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  ton  of  ore  has  been 
steadily  diminishing,  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  bullion  from  these  mines 
underwent  a  rapid  increase  until  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
maintained  at  about  the  same  point,  the  amount  bein^  about  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars per  annum.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  they  were  opened,  the 
argentiferous  ores  taken  from  this  ledge  yielded  from  one  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  the  average  of  all  worked  being  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
while  some  small  lots  carefully  selected  went  much  higher,  ranging  from  ^ve 
hundred  to  two  and  even  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton.  But  the  quantity 
of  this  class  was  limited,  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly  as  much  equally  rich 
ore  could  now  be  procured  by  carefully  culling  the  entire  mass  taken  out. 
These  rich  parcels  were  generally  sent  abroad  for  reduction,  or  sold  in  San 
Francisco  to  the  dealers  in  metalliferous  ores,  who  carried  them  to  Europe — 
mostly  to  Swansea — for  treatment. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  depreciation  that  has  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  these  ores,  or,  rather,  the  manner  in  which,  through  the  agency  of 
cheapened  and  more  efficient  mod*  of  treatment,  the  working  of  those  of  lower 
grade  with  profit  has  been  constantly  increased,  we  may  take  the  case  of  the 
Gould  Sc  Curry  company,  which  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  most  others 
in  this  particular.  This  company,  during  the  four  years  extending  from  1862 
to  1865,  inclusive,  extracted  from  their  claim  the  following  numbers  of  tons  of 
third-class  ore,  being  the  bulk  taken  out,  with  the  average  results  stated,  viz : 
1862,  8,427  tons;  average  yield  per  ton,  $104  50  ;  1863,  43,907  tons  ;  average, 
$80  44  per  ton ;  1864,  55fi02  tons ;  average,  $73  48  per  ton ;  1865,  46,745 
tons;  yield,  $45  41  per  ton.  For  the  year  1866  the  amount  of  ore  raised  will 
probably  not  differ  much  from  that  of  last  year,  while  the  yield  per  ton  v/ill  be 
somewhat  less.  During  these  four  years  this  company  took  out,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  fifty-two  tons  first-class  ore  that  averaged  $1,800  to  the  ton,  and 
14,103  tons  second-class  that  averaged  $234  to  the  ton,  while  one  or  two  mines 
are  doing  better.  The  average  yield  of  the  leading  mines  on  the  Comstock 
ledge  will  not  at  present  go  much  if  any  above  $40  per  ton ;  while  that  from 
the  more  auriferous  claims  at  Gold  Hill  will  scarcely  yield  $30.  With  the 
poverty  of  the  ores  the  profits  of  the  mine,  of  course,  diminish,  it  costing  but 
little  more  to  work  moderately  rich  than  it  does  poor  ores.  The  total  number 
of  tons  of  ore  raised  from  all  the  mines  on  the  Comstock  ledge  will  reach  and 
perhaps  exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  The  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  the 
various  mines  depends  upon  their  magnitude,  the  facilities  for  raising  them,  and 
the  energy  with  which  they  are  pushed.  Most  of  the  larger  claims  are  now 
taking  out  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  tons  per  annum,  and  one 
or  two  at  a  still  larger  rate.  The  total  amount  of  ore  extracted  from  all  the 
claims  situate  on  the  Gomstock  ledge  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  something 
over  one  and  a  half  million  tons. 
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Cost  of  minings  hauling^  and  reduction  of  ores. — These  several  items  of  ex- 
pense vary  considerably  with  circumstances.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  raising 
or  mining  the  ores  it  is  customary  to  include  that  of  constructing,  hoisting,  and 
pumping  works,  timbenng  the  mines,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  the  actual  labor  of  ex- 
traction. The  cost  of  mining  the  ores  on  the  Comstock  ledge  averages  at  pres- 
ent about  $14  per  ton,  the  price  varying  from  $10  to  $20.  For  transporting  the 
ores  from  the  mine  to  the  mill  the  cost  is  at  the  rate  about  SI  per  ton  for  every 
mile  the  ore  is  carried,  unless  the  distance  be  long,  when  it  is  less.  Hauling 
the  shortest  distance  usually  costs  $1  per  ton.  Where  contracted  for  in  large 
lots,  teamstei*s  haul  from  Virginia  City  to  Carson  river,  seven  miles,  for  $4  per 
ton.  Ores  treated  by  simple  crushing  and  amalgamation,  as  most  of  those 
taken  from  the  Comstock  ledge  are,  can  be  reduced  at  a  cost  varying  from  SIO 
to  S16  per  ton,  the  average  price  being  about  SI 4.  The  auriferous  ores  at  Gold 
Hill,  which  require  but  few  expensive  chemicals,  do  not  cost  over  $8  or  $10  per 
ton.  Where  water-power  is  used  instead  of  steam  the  expense  is  about  $3  per 
ton  less,  these  all  being  reductions  of  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  on 
the  prices  that  prevailed  a  few  years  ago.  Where  dry-crushing  with  roasting 
or  smelting  is  adopted  the  expense  is  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  by  the  above 
method.  Not  more  than  one- twentieth,  if  at  present  so  large  a  proportion,  of  the 
ores  from  the  Comstock  mines  are  treated  by  dry-crushing,  though  upon  a  larger 
sljare  of  those  taken  from  the  ledges  in  the  interior  this  plan  could  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  the  most  of  them  requiring  roasting  or  sm3lting.  To  the  above 
rates,  except  in  the  item  of  hauling  ores  to  the  mills,  which  is  about  the  same, 
there  must  be  added,  wliere  these  several  operations  are  carried  on  in  the  outside 
districts,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  price  of  labor  as  well  as  most 
kinds  of  material  being  that  much  dearer  there  than  about  Virginia  City.  Ex- 
tracting the  ores  from  some  of  the  extremely  narrow  ledges  in  these  localities  often 
costs  four  times  as  much  per  ton  as  from  the  claims  on  the  Comstock  lode,  so 
much  dead  work  being  required  to  secure  a  small  amount  of  ore  from  the  former. 

Annual  and  total  product  of  bullion  extracted  from  the  Comstock  ledge. — 
Assuming  the  gross  amount  of  ore  taken  from  the  Comstock  lode  to  have  been 
one  and  a  half  million  of  tons,  a  rather  low  estimate,  and  supposing  it  to  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  fortv-four  dollars  per  ton,  the  present  average  being  less 
than  $40,  we  have  a  total  bullion  product  of  $66,000,000,  reckoning  to  the  end 
of  the  present  year  That  this  estimate  of  the  gross  product  is  not  far  out  of 
the  way.  the  following  table  exhibiting  the  annual  yield  of  all  the  mines  in 
Nevada  U>nds  to  establish.  These  figures  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
authentic  sources,  and  although  they  embrace  the  yield  of  all  the  mines  in  the 
State,  we  have  only  to  make  a  dednction  of  about  five  or  six  per  cent,  for  the 
outside  districts,  the  balance  being  justly  credited  to  the  Comstock  lead  : 

18o9 $50,  000 

1860 100, 000 

18tU 2,  275,  000 

1802 6,  500,  000 

1863 12,500,000 

1864 16,  000,  000 

1865 , 16,  800,  000 

1866 16,  500,  000 


»70,  725,  000 


"*  The  above  estimate  as  stated  is  derived  from  authentic  sources,  but  it  differs  some- 
what from  the  estimate  made  by  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada  given  in  section  3,  clause 
33.  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  as  well  as  with  the  total  yield  reported  by  the  principal 
companies  on  the  Comstock  lode  as  given  in  clauses  35,  36,  37,  3d,  39,  40,  41,  and  42  in 
section  3. 
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An  allowance  of  five  millions  of  dollars  would  undoubtedly  cover  the  product 
of  all  the  outside  mines,  making  that  of  the  Comstock  vein  to  be,  as  above, 
nearly  866,000,000.  The  rate  at  which  this  lode  has  been  yielding  heretofore 
can,  in  all  likelihood,  be  kept  up  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come,  there  being 
no  example  in  the  history  of  silver  mining  of  a  vein  of  this  magnitude  and 
character  being  exhausted  or  giving  out,  though  many  have  been  worked  steadily 
for  centuries  and  in  some  instances  to  depths  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  yet  reached  on  any  part  of  the  Comstock  lode.  The  yearly  turn  out  of 
these  mines  could  easily  be  enlarged,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be  hereafter, 
when  new  levels  shall  be  opened  or  new  claims  be  brought  to  a  productive 
condition,  and  additional  works  shall  be  supplied  for  raising  ana  reducing 
the  ores.  That  their  annual  product  will  be  augmented  to  twenty  millions 
or  more,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  seems  quite  likely.  It  could  even, 
with  the  present  means  for  extracting  the  ores,  be  increased  several  millions 
yearly  were  the  leading  companies  disposed  to  employ  a  larger  number  of  cus- 
tom mills  and  to  adopt  the  rushing  and  exhaustive  system  in  vogue  a  few  years 
ago ;  but  which,  while  it  secured  large  aggregate  returns,  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  great  waste  and  to  tend  to  a  rapid  depletion  of  the  mines.  As  a 
return  to  this  plan  cannot  therefore  reasonably  be  looked  for,  the  anticipated 
increase  of  bullion  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  the  causes  above  mentioned, 
in  conjunction  with  a  more  economical  and  perhaps  efficient  reduction  of  ores, 
whereby  those  of  a  lower  grade  than  are  now  worked  can  be  treated  with  profit. 
The  annual  yield  of  none  of  the  older  claims  has  been  as  large  for  the  past  two 
years  as  it  was  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  time,  the  deficiency  being 
supplied  by  several  new  claims  that  have  since  become  productive,  such  as  the 
Hale  &  Norcross,  Crown  Point,  and  others.  Thus  the  Gould  &  Curry  com- 
pany, whose  mine  did  not  begin  to  turn  out  bullion  in  any  quantity  until  1862, 
produced  that  year  8858,810,  in  1863  83,887,755,  in  1864  84.921,516,  and  in 
1865  82,401,060,  the  product  the  present  year  being  about  the  same  as  last. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  precious  metals  taken  from  this  mine,  calculating  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1866,  amounts  to  aboiit  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  From  the  Savage  mine  there  has  been  extracted  during  the  same  time 
about  84,500,000,  the  toUl  yield  for  the  year  ending  July  10,  1866,  hav- 
ing been  81,256,663.  The  Hale  &  Norcross,  which  only  lately  began  to 
yield  largely  is  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  81,500,000  per  annum. 
The  product  of  the  Imperial  mine  at  Gold  Hill  was,  for  the  year  ending  May 
31,  1865,  8854,630.  For  the  last  year  it  has  not  yielded  so  largely,  the  same 
remark  being  applicable  to  most  of  the  formerly  highly  productive  mines  near 
it,  as  well  as  to  many  others  near  Virginia  City,  such  as  the  Ophir,  Mexican, 
Central-Chollar,  Potosi,  &c.,  from  none  of  which  has  there  been  anything  like 
the  amount  of  bullion  extracted  the  last  two  years  that  there  was  for  the  two 
years  preceding,  while  upon  one  or  two  of  them  labor  has  nearly  ceased.  The 
cause  of  this  falling  off  is  not  so  much  in  the  poverty  of  the  mines  themselves, 
some  of  which  have  been  amongst  the  most  prolific  on  the  Comstock  lead,  and 
are  still  known  to  be  rich,  as  in  a  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  owners  in 
failing  to  provide  the  means  for  draining  them  of  water  and  a  renewal  of  pros- 
pecting operations.  On  some  of  these  mines  work  has  been  suspended  until 
more  powerful  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pumping  can  be  supplied,  while  in  a 
few  other  cases  it  has  been  for  want  of  adequate  means  to  go  on,  or  because  the 
email  amounts  of  good  ore  at  one  time  obtainable  in  the  mine  having  given  out, 
the  owners  have  become  discouraged  or  concluded  to  discontinue  operations 
until  the  adjacent  mines  have  been  drained  and  explored. 

Accruing  profits ,  dividends,  losses,  disbursements,  ifc, — Of  the  net  profits  that 
have  accrued  to  the  owners  of  the  mines  upon  the  Comstock  ledge,  taking  them 
as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  computation.  In  many  of  the 
more  valuable  claims  but  little  capital  was  at  first  invested,  the  owners  being 
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the  original  locators,  or  purchasing  them  from  the  latter  for  small  and  often  mere 
nominal  prices.  This  was  more  particularlj  the  case  with  the  numerous  small 
but  extremely  rich  claim^i  at  Gold  Hill,  as  well  as  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  near 
Virginia  City.  At  first  there  were  no  taxes  of  any  kind  upon  the  product  of 
these  mines ;  the  body  of  ore  was  large,  exceedingly  rich,  easily  extracted — 
thousands  of  tons  being  found  in  the  croppings  above  ground — and  the  most  of 
it  capable  of  being  reduced  at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  wherefore  the  profits 
to  the  owners,  or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  had  come  by  these  properties 
cheaply,  were,  during  the  first  three  or  four  years,  not  only  steady,  certain,  and 
large,  but  in  many  cases  enormous;  and  had  better  judgment  been  exhibited  at 
that  period  in  working  the  mines,  and  more  caution  in  properly  securing  their 
titles,  or  had  greater  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  their  proceeds^  been  ob- 
served by  the  owners,  much  of  the  disaster,  loss,  and,  in  some  instances,  final 
ruin  that  overtook  both  might  have  been  avoided.  For  the  development  of  these 
mines  and  the  working  of  the  ores  few  assessments  were  ever  required,  the 
most  of  them  being  not  only  self-sustaining  but  dividend-paying  from  the  start. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  steam-mills  the  argentiferous  ores  were  sold  and  sent  out 
of  the  country  for  reduction,  the  auriferous  rock  at  Gold  Hill  being  worked  by 
arrastras,  a  slow  method,  but  one  that  answers  well  where  the  rock  is  rich,  and 
simple  crushing  and  amalgamating  serves  the  purpose.  Another  advantage  at 
this  early  day  was,  the  mines  were  mostly  owned  by  single  individuals,  or  two 
or  three  at  most,  acting  as  partners,  and  not  by  large  incorporated  companies ; 
and  thus  a  pource  of  much  wastefulness  and  mismanagement,  not  to  say  pecula- 
tion and  fraud,  was  guarded  against.  So  large  was  the  income  from  some  of 
these  claims  at  Gold  Hill  during  the  period  we  are  considering  that  they  readily 
commanded  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  foot,  the  net  monthly  profits 
derived  from  them  varying  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  per  linear 
foot.  In  some  cases  persons  owning  but  ten  feet  enjoyed  from  this  source  an 
annual  revenue  of  more  than  twenty  and  even  approximating  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Nor  were  these  princely  revenues  confined  to  the  claims  in  Gold  Hill, 
proper,  (a  mound  of  quarts  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  length ;)  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Mexican  and  Ophir  for  a  time  fared  nearly  as  well.  This  tem- 
porary productiveness  of  the  mines,  leading,  as  has  already  been  observed,  to 
the  subsequent  high  prices  and  extravagant  notions  of  their  prospective  value, 
which  in  turn  caused  the  undue  excitement  and  over-speculation  that  culminated, 
on  several  distinct  occasions  not  far  separated,  in  general  disappointment  and 
loss.  How  frequent  and  extensive  these  losses  have  been  may  in  some  measure 
be  gathered  from  the  following  tables  exhibiting  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
such  mining  stocks  as  have  been  generally  dealt  in  by  the  board  of  brokers,  and 
which,  although  they  do  not  embrace  all  the  productive  mines  in  the  State,  suf- 
ficiently indicate  the  fate  that  at  one  time  or  another  has  overtaken  a  large  ma- 
jority of  them. 
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Table  shotcing  the  fluctuation  in  minfng  shared  from  June  29,  1866,  to  Sep- 

Umber  30,  1866. 


Name  of  companj. 

Jnne 
29. 

Jaly 

la 

Jnly 
20. 

Jnly 
30. 

Ang. 
10. 

is«- 

30. 

Sept. 
10. 

Sept. 
20. 

Sept. 
30. 

Gould  &  Carrr 

Ophir 

Savage 

ChoIlHr-PotoRi 

Hale  Sl  Norc vn 

Sbeha 

..per  fi. 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do 

roo 

210 

900 

183 

1,275 

$TO5 

235 

865 

185 

1,2«) 

$720 

280 

925 

190 

1,300 

|7a'S 

245 

950 

171 

1.425 

$715 
272 

1,200 
180 

1,6J0 

$740 
220 

1,150 
173 

1,650 

$700 
210 

1,085 
129 

],G0O 

$710 
210 

1,160 
136 

1,750 

$600 
200 

1.100 
115 

1,680 

$610 
2JT 

1,115 
110 

1,800 

Dan<*3r . 

...da 

5* 

4i 

Wide  West 

...do 

1 

Balllon 

Real  del  Monte 

...do.... 
...do 

57 

96 

47* 

47 

35 

27 

90 

23 

20 

15 

El  Dorado 

...do 

r 

:::::::::::::: 

Orennan 

Sierra  Nevada 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do 

24 
2 

700 

50 
41 

560 

47 
5 

590 

38 

4» 
945 

39 

2« 

722 

27f 

lu 

14* 

6i 
770 

41 

5* 
685 

4 

2f 

Yellow  Jacket 

White  A  Marphy 

630 

730 

682 

Baltic     

..  do 

1 

Korth  Anaerican ..... 

...do 



ItaUiiiK^re  Ameriean . 

...do 



Melone* 

...do 



...do 

Antelope 

Liady  Bryan. ........ 

...do.... 

.   At% 

! 

Imperial do.... 

Crown  Point do 

Belcher do.... 

Alpha do.... 

Em  Dire  Mill  k,  MininoT.ndo 

106 
900 
162 
206 

104 
700 
170 

94 

850 
155 

94 
875 
130 
100 

94 
925 
149 

95 
115 

50 

90 
950 
108 

95 
935 
125 

96 
880 
120 

84 
825 
115 

50 

?7f 

49 

82 
875 
94 

120 
51 

103 
43 

""**50* 
3i 

80 

Confidence 

.  ..do.... 

55 

55 

De  Soto  

An 

1 

These  tables  cover  but  a  comparatively  short  period  and  do  not  show  the  more 
extreme  and  violent  fluctuations  that  took  place  during  the  earlier  periods 
in  the  history  of  mining  speculations.  Thus  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1859  the  Ophir  ground  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  Gould 
&  Curry  for  three  dollars  per  foot.  In  less  than  eight  months  the  former  bad 
risen  to  SI, 000,  and  the  latter  to  $600  per  foot,  and  though  the  Gk)uld  &  Curry 
stock,  owing  to  assessments,  and  the  fact  that  no  ore  was  being  taken  out,  fell 
during  the  summer  of  18G1  to  $200  per  foot,  we  find  that  in  less  than  two  years 
from  that  time  it  was  selling  currently  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  foot,  and  again 
but  one  year  thereafter  for  less  than  $1,000,  and  though  it  subsequently  rallied 
somewhat,  selling  in  April,  1S65,  for  a  little  over  $2,000  per  foot,  it  can  at  the 
present  time  be  bought  for  about  one-fourth  that  sum;  nor  is  this  an  extreme 
case,  mo8t  of  the  other  claims  on  the  Comstock  ledge  having  nndersone  similar 
vicissitudes,  while  some  at  Gold  Hill  have  fluctuated  still  more  widely.  At  one 
time  the  Empire  ground  could  not  be  bought  at  $10,000  per  foot ;  now  it  can  be 
had  for  a  little  more  than  $1,000.  The  Sheba,  Daney,  Wide  West,  Burning 
Moscow,  Real  del  Monte,  and  others  that  might  be  named,  though  now  selling 
for  almost  nominal  prices,  and  some  of  them  not  salable  at  all,  were  once  sell- 
ing currently  at  $500  per  foot,  upon  most  of  them  expensive  mills  and  hoisting 
works  having  since  been  erected.  Hundreds  of  claims  that  during  these  period- 
ical seasons  of  excitement  were  finding  buyers  readily  at  sums  varying  all  the 
way  from  one  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  foot  are  now  no  longer  heard  of,  behig  in  fact 
of  no  value  whatever.  In  the  shares  of  tbe  productive  mines  on  the  Comstock 
ledge  it  is  believed  no  further  depreciation  will  be  likely  to  take  place,  but  rather 
that  most  of  them  will  advance  in  price,  tbe  payment  of  dividends  suspended 
upon  many  of  them  during  the  past  year  being  gradually  resumed,  and  though 
not  so  large  as  formerly,  with  a  prospect  of  being  continued  hereafter.  The 
Hale  &;  Norcross  company  are  now  making  monthly  dividends  of  $75  per  foot ; 
the  Yellow  Jacket,  of  $50;  the  Gould  &  Curry,  of  i^25 ;  and  many  other  com- 
panies greater  or  less  amounts,  while  a  few,  owing  to  extra  expenses  the  past  year. 
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are  not  making  any,  but  expect  to  do  bo  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Previous 
to  June  1,  1865,  the  Empire  company  had  taken  from  their  mine  a  sum  total  of 
$1,500,000,  of  which  $287,500  were  paid  in  dividends.  Including  the  product 
of  the  present  year,  the  Gould  &  Curry  company  have  taken  from  their  mine 
a  grand  total  of  $14,000,000,  of  which  $6,500,000  have  been  paid  out  in  gen- 
eral disbursements  and  improvements;  a  little  over  $3,000,000  for  work  done  by 
custom  mills ;  the  balance,  something  over  $4,000,000,  having  been  paid  to  the 
stockholders  in  dividends,  while  the  assessments  levied  have  been  comparatively 
small.  The  extent  to  which  assessments  have  been  levied  upon  thg  principal 
mines  in  various  parts  of  the  State  recently,  dividends,  &c.,  can  be  reaaily  seen 
by  reference  to  the  following  tables : 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  perceived  that  several  mines  upon  which 
heavy  assessments  have  been  paid  arc  now  worth  nothing  at  all,  the  Baltic, 
North  Potosi,  and  the  White  &  Murphy,  in  the  Washoe  district,  the  Antelope 
and  Wide  West  in  Esmeralda,  and  the  Sheba  in  Humboldt,  being  cases  in  point. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  other  cases  of  this  ^ind  though  the  assessments 
per  foot  are  much  less,  the  total  amount  collected  and  expended  upon  these  now 
worthless  mines  is  large,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  feet  they  contain,  the 
Baltimore  American,  Amador,  Buckeye,  Burnside,  &c.,  being  examples  of  this 
class.  The  Alpha  is  quoted  as  worth  only  S70  per  foot,  while  the  assessments 
amount  to  $1,240  per  foot,  from  which,  if  this  quotation  is  to  be  accepted  as 
indicating  its  true  value,  it  would  appear  that  the  stockholders  of  this  mine  have 
sunk  over  $325,000,  besides  the  original  cost  of  their  grounds ;  a  view  that  the 
actual  facts  in  this  particular  case  will  hardly  justify,  the  company  owning  a 
valuable  hoisting  works  and  the  prospects  of  their  mine  being  far  from  desperate. 

The  above  tables  contain  the  names  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  companies 
that  have  been  organized,  generally  incorporated  at  considerable  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  mining,  or  rather  perhaps  it  should  be  said  dealing  and  specu- 
latings  in  mine  in  this  State ;  nor  do  they  indicate  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of 
the  ledges  that  at  some  time  between  the  summers  of  1860  and  1864  were 
supposed  to  possess  some  considerable  value,  and  upon  which  more  or  less  work 
was  during  that  period  performed.  These  ledges  were  not  confined  to  the  so- 
called  Washoe  district,  meaning  the  central  western  portion  of  the  State,  but 
were  scattered  all  over  it  except  the  extreme  northern,  eastern,  and  southern 
parts,  which  had  not  then  been  much  explored.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
upon  or  about  these  ledges  in  various  ways,  the  most  of  it  in  attempts  at  open- 
ing them  with  shafts  or  tunnels,  varied  from  the  smallest  sum  to  $100,000,  being 
in  the  aggregate  very  large,  not  less  perhaps,  labor  included,  than  three  or  four 
millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of  which,  though  not  illegitimately  applied — the 
prospecting  of  these  mines  beincr  a  necessary  measure — was  practically  lost, 
very  few  of  them  having  exhibited  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pay  ores  to  impart 
to  them  any  value.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  but  few  of  them 
have  been  opened  to  any  great  depth,  leaving  a  chance  for  the  finding  of  more 
metalliferous  ores,  should  they  ever  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  will  be.  In  speaking  of  this  class  of  lodes  on  which  more 
or  less  labor  has  been  expended,  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  still  larger  class, 
numbered  by  thousands,  which  were  located  under  the  laws  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  after  being  held  for  a  short  time  were  abandoned,  being  forfeited  for 
want  of  the  requisite  improvements,  and  upon  which,  fortunately,  no  work  was 
done  at  all.  But  even  this  class  did  not  fail  in  seasons  of  excitement  to  possess 
at  least  a  nominal  value  in  the  mining-share  market,  some  of  them  being  disposed 
of  to  the  ignorant  or  credulous  for  considerable  sums  of  money.  Fortunately 
this  mode  of  procedure  is  now  pretty  much  over  with,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be 
again  reinstated.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  tables  that  while  the  losses  from  the 
depreciation  of  mines  upon  which  assessments  have  been  paid  have  been  heavier 
in  the  Washoe  district,  they  have  been  quite  as  frequent,  considering  the  entire 
number,  and  even  more  complete,  in  the  outside  districts,  where,  so  far  as  the 
stock  reports  indicate,  all  values  would  seem  to  have  been  extinguished  for  this 
species  of  property.  Of  the  seventy  millions  of  dollars  extracted  from  the  mines 
in  Nevada,  it  is  questionable  whether  even  one-third  has  been  paid  to  the  share- 
holders in  the  shape  of  dividends — not  enough  in  many  cases  to  cover  the 
assessments  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay;  while  it  is  well  known  the  mines, 
taken  as  a  whole,  with  all  improvements,  would  not  sell  for  anything  like  what 
they  cost.  Yet  at  present  many  of  these  properties  are  depressed  in  price  far 
below  their  intrinsic  value,  as  the  experience  of  the  future  will  undoubtedly 
show. 
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Extent  and  cost  of  underground  work, — Including  tunnels,  shafts,  adits, 
drifts,  and  actual  stopings  excavated  in  the  business  of  exploitation,  prospecting, 
and  ventilating  the  Comstock  vein,  it  is  estimated  that  the  various  companies 
owning  mines  along  it  have  executed  an  amount  of  subterranean  work  equal  to 
nearly  forty  miles  in  linear  extent.  The  expense  attending  this  kind  of  work 
depends  so  wholly  upon  their  size,  length  or  depth,  the  material  to  be  removed 
or  penetrated,  and  other  circumstances  surrounding  each  particular  case,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  figure  indicating  their  average  cost.  The  price  for 
excavating  shafts  and  tunnels  ranges  from  five  to  fifty  dollars  per  running  foot, 
many  of  the  larger  tunnels  having  cost  throughout  more  than  twenty  dollars 
per  foot.  These  prices,  as  are  all  the  other  money  estimates  in  this  report  being 
based  on  specie  values.  The  sinking  of  the  larger  and  deeper  shafts,  in- 
cluding timbering,  has  generally  cost  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per  foot. 
The  large  shaft  intended  for  both  working  and  prospecting  purposes  now  being 
put  down  jointly  by  the  Empire  and  Imperial  companies  at  Gold  Hill, 
estimated  throughout,  will  cost  at  the  rate  of  fifty-eight  or  sixty  dollars  per  foot. 
This  is,  however,  of  extra  large  dimensions,  being  seven  feet  four  inches  by  thirty 
feet  eight  inches,  and  to  be  carried  down  1,200  feet.  It  will  call  for  twelve 
months'  time  and  an  expenditure  of  about  $80,000  to  complete  it.  Short  tunnels 
and  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  where  the  ground  is  tolerably  favorable,  can  be 
excavated  for  six  or  seven  dollars  per  foot,  and  sometimes  for  less.  In  this 
kind  of  work  on  and  about  the  Comstock  ledge  there  has  been  expended 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  expense  attendant 
on  the  removal  of  the  ores  and  the  timbering  up  of  the  mines. 

4.— MINING  PROPERTY,  ETC. 
Number  and  capacity  of  mills,  hoisting  workst  Sfc. — There  arc  at  this  time 
170  mills  for  the  crushing  and  reduction  of  ores  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  This 
number  embraces  only  such  establishments  as  are  now  completed  and  ready  for 
running  or  nearly  so,  there  being  several,  some  of  them  of  large  capacity,  in 
course  of  construction,  but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  speaking  of 
them  as  being  already  in  existence.  These  mills  carry  2,564  stamps,  weighing 
from  400  to  800  pounds  each,  the  average  being  about  600  pounds,  and  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  equal  to  6,322  horses.  Their  average  cost  has  been  about 
$60,000,  or  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000,  one  of  them,  the  Gould  &  Curry, 
carrying  SO  stamps  and  supplied  with  two  large  engines,  has  cost,  with  grounds, 
alterations,  and  surroundings,  over  $1,000,000 ;  several  others  have  cost  from 
$150,000  to  $250,000,  the  Ophir,  in  Washoe  valley,  having  cost  much  more. 
Of  this  number  35  are  driven  by  water  and  the  balance  by  steam,  a  few  of  each 
class  using  both  water  and  steam.  Of  these  mills  36  are  in  Story  county,  34 
in  Lyon,  10  in  Washoe,  8  in  Ormsby,  and  1  in  Douglas,  a  total  of  89,  all  of 
which  are  running  on  Comstock  ore ;  Esmeralda  county  contains  21  mills,  Nye  8, 
Lander  22,  Humboldt  5,  and  Churchill  4.  Some  of  these  structures  are  very 
substantial,  being  built  of  brick  and  granite  or  other  stone ;  some,  on  the  contrary, 
being  chccap  and  fragile ;  the  machinery,  however,  is  in  most  cases  good.  At  the 
time  many  of  them  were  erected  labor,  freights,  and  material  were  much  higher 
than  at  present,  wherefore  they  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  equally  good  estab- 
lishments would  now  do  Attached  to  most  of  these  mills  are  shops,  ore  and 
timber  sheds,  and,  in  some  cases,  boarding-houses,  &c.,  the  cost  of  which  is  gen- 
erally  included  with  that  of  the  mill.  Twenty  per  cent,  or  more  of  these  mills  are 
not  at  present  running,  most  of  thone  lying  idle  being  in  the  outside  districts. 
Those  employed  upon  the  Comstock  ores  are  mostly  kept  running,  except  a  few 
that  may  be  stopping  for  repairs.  Of  all  the  mills  in  Esmeralda  county  not 
more  than  one-half  are  at  work,  nor  have  they  been  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
Lander  county  there  are  also  many  unemployed,  particularly  about  Austin.  The 
cau.scs  of  these  stoppages  are  various  ;  in  a  few  cases  the  mills  are  imperfect 
and  not  fit  to  do  good  work.     In  others  they  have  been  tied  up  with  litigation, 
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or  perhaps  been  unable  to  run  steadily  for  want  of  water.  The  principal  trouble, 
however,  in  both  Lander  and  Esmeralda  has  been  an  insufficiency  of  pay-ores 
to  keep  them  running,  the  ledges  about  Austin  being  so  extremely  small  that 
although  in  some  cases  rich,  they  can  supply  only  a  very  inconsiderable  quan- 
tity of  ore,  while  in  Esmeralda,  where  the  ledges  are  large,  the  good  ores  found 
upon  the  surface  appear  to  have  run  out.  A  number  of  deep  prospecting  shafts 
have  lately  been  undertaken  there,  and  it  is  generally  believed  by  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  mines  that  bodies  of  remunemtive  ores  will  yet  be  found 
at  greater  depths. 

Most  of  these  mills  run  day  and  night,  stopping  only  on  Sundays  ;  at  which 
time  machinery  is  examined  and  such  temporary  repairs  as  may  be  needed  are 
made.  They  employ  from  five  to  fifty  hands  each,  the  usual  number  being  from 
ten  to  fifteen,  though  the  Gould  &  Curry  mill  requires  over  a  hundred.  In  a 
majority  of  cases  the  mill-owners  also  own  mines  and  crush  their  own  rock, 
while  some  do  custom  work,  reducing  ores  for  others  at  so  much  per  ton,  or 
buy  and  crush  it  on  their  own  account.  A  few  crush  the  ores  dry,  though  nearly 
all  adopt  the  wet  method.  It  is  generally  calcidated  that  each  stamp  will  crush 
a  ton  of  ore  every  twenty-four  hours.  Some  do  less  and  others  do  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  stamp  and  the  character  of  the  ore.  Besides  these 
mills  there  are  in  the  State  six  smelting  works,  the  most  of  them  on  a  small 
scale,  and  twenty- five  or  thirty  arastras — some  driven  by  water,  but  the  greater 
number  by  horse  or  mule  power.  There  are  also  in  the  State  about  fifty  steam 
pumping  and  hoisting  works,  many  of  them  structures  of  a  costly  and  massive 
kind.  There  are  also  in  the  State  a  number  of  large  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  over  fifty  saw-mills,  mostly  propelled  by  water,  with  one  small  flour- 
mill  now  running,  and  another  being  erected. 

BoadSf  ditches,  Sfc. — A  number  of  toll- roads,  several  of  them  extending  over 
the  sierra  and  others  quite  into  the  interior  of  the  State,  have  been  built  under 
I  he  charters  from  the  present  State  or  former  Territorial  legislature.  The  length 
of  these  roads,  some  of  which  have  been  very  expensive  and  formidable  works, 
is  not  less  in  the  aggregate  than  three  hundred  miles,  the  entire  cost  of  their 
construction  having  been  over  $500,000.  One  of  these,  the  Kingsbury  road, 
crossing  the  sierra  near  Genoa,  has  cost,  with  alterations  and  improvements, 
$150,000 ;  the  amount  of  tolls  it  has  taken  in  being  more  that)  double  that  sum. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  these  roads  have  not  proved  lucrative,  the  amount 
of  tolls  received  barely  sufficing  to  keep  them  in  repair  and  pay  a  moderate  in- 
terest .on  the  investment,  some  failing  to  even  do  this.  The  water  ditches  of 
this  State,  built  either  for  milling  or  irrigating  purposes,  and  generally  for  both, 
are  numerous,  but  not,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  great  magnitude. 
The  Humboldt  ditch,  nearly  one-half  built,  taking  water  from  that  river  and 
conveying  it  to  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mines,  is  seven  feet  wide  on  top, 
five  on  the  bottom,  and  two  deep.  It  will  be  over  sixty  miles  long,  and  will 
cost  when  completed  nearly  S  100,000.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  for 
constructing  a  large  aqueduct,  to  be  built  of  wood,  for  taking  the  entire  body  of 
water  running  in  the  west  branch  of  Carson  river  from  its  canon  and  conveying 
it  to  Empire  City,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirty  miles.  The  work  as  projected 
will  cost  over  $200,000.  Other  ditches  and  flumes,  not  of  such  magnitude,  but 
still  quite  extensive,  are  to  be  found  at  Empire  City,  Dayton,  in  Washoe  and 
Truckee  valleys,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of  small  ones 
along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  sierra  and  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
built  mainly  for  irrigating  purposes,  being  quite  large ;  and  gradually,  as  popu- 
lation and  improvements  increase,  the  running  waters  of  the  State  will  be  di- 
verted from  their  natural  into  artificial  channels,  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and 
propulsive  power.  There  are  about  thirty  saw-mills  in  the  State,  all  but  one 
driven  by  water.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  of  limited  capacity  in  the 
Reese  river  country,  they  are  all  situated  in  the  foot-hills  along  the  eastern  base 
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of  the  sierra,  where  water-power  is  abundant,  and  where  alone  any  really  good 
timber  is  to  be  found.  The  price  of  lumber  at  these  mills  is  about  S20  per 
thousand,  the  cost  increasing  rapidly  with  the  distance  it  has  to  be  hauled. 

Number  of  companies  formed  for  mininsr  jmrposes  ;  districts  erected^  ledges 
located,  ^. — The  number  of  mining  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
prospecting  for  locating,  working,  or  dealing  in  mines  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
amounts  to  over  one  thousand.  Many  of  these  never  proceeded  to  actual  opera- 
tions beyond  the  act  of  organizing,  and  most  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
present  existence.  Besides  these  incorporated  companies  three  times  as  many 
minor  associations,  though  often  consisting  of  the  same  parties,  were  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  mining  districts  for  similar  purposes ;  most  of 
these,  like  their  more  pretentious  neighbors,  having  since  been  disbanded  and 
ceased  as  companies  to  have  any  existence.  Of  the  number  of  districts  erected 
or  ledges  located  by  these  numerous  parties  during  the  three  or  four  years  that 
the  mining  excitement  raged,  no  accurate  statement  can  be  made,  new  districts 
being  formed  and  after  a  short  time  disbanded,  to  be  again  followed  by  others 
covering  in  part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  same  territory ;  and  ledges  being 
located  by  the  thousand,  to  be  in  like  manner  given  up,  being  forfeited  from  fail- 
ure to  do  the  requisite  amount  of  work  or  otherwise  comply  with  the  laws  of 
the  district.  In  size  these  districts  varied  greatly,  as  they  still  do,  being  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  miles  square,  and  having  as  a  general  rule  natural  objects, 
such  as  mountains,  valleys,  ravines,  &c.,  for  boundaries.  The  number  of  min- 
ing districts  in  the  State  regularly  organized  and  having  a  recognized  legal  ex- 
istence, with  records  and  officials,  may  be  set  down  at  about  one  hundred  ;  the 
number  of  ledges  worked  sufficiently  to  hold  them  under  the  local  laws  of  the 
district  where  they  are  situated,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  between  four  and 
five  thousand.  Upon  some  of  these  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
though  upon  nine-tenths  of  them  but  very  little.  Of  the  adult  population  of 
the  State  about  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  mining. 
Wages  of  miners  vary  from  S3  50  to  $5  per  day,  or  from  S60  to  8100  per  month. 
Tlie  prices  of  labor,  like  almost  everything  else,  are  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  higher  in  this  State  than  in  California. 

Taxes  and  legislation. — The  only  measures  adopted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment looking  to  a  realization  of  revenue  from  the  mines  on  this  coast  are  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress  in  the  years  1864  and  1865.  The  first  of  these, 
which  took  effect  August  29, 1864,  provided  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  all  bullion  assayed,  and  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties, 
the  sale,  transfer,  exchange,  transportation,  exportation,  or  working  of  any 
bullion  not  having  first  been  assayed.  The  other  law  requires  every  miner 
whose  receipts  amount  to  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  year,  and  every  person, 
firm  or  company  employing  others  in  the  business  of  mining,  to  take  out  a 
license  for  which  they  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  Neither  of  these 
measures  can  be  considered  impolitic,  unjust  or  oppressive,  nor  are  they  the 
subject  of  complaint  by  the  great  mass  of  those  most  affected  by  them.  In 
addition  to  these  acts  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  enacted  a  law  two 
years  since,  by  which  it  is  provided  that  from  the  gross  returns  or  assayed  value 
per  ton  of  all  ores,  quartz  or  minerals  in  that  State,  from  which  either  gold  or 
silver  is  extracted,  there  shall  first  be  deducted  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  per 
ton,  and  upon  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  shall  be  levied  for  State  and  county  purposes,  provision  also  being 
made  for  collecting  a  like  tax  upon  any  of  this  class  of  ores  transported  from 
the  State.  1'he  revenue  derived  from  this  source  for  the  year  1865  amounted, 
in  Story  county,  where  the  principal  mines  are  situated,  to  $40,145,  to  which 
may  be  added  two  or  three  thousand  for  outside  districts.  The  State  also  taxes 
the  mills,  hoisting  works,  and  all  other  above-ground  fixtures  and  properties, 
real  and  personal,  but  not  the  mines  proper.     The  mineral  land  law  passed  at 
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the  last  BCBsion  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  sale  of  mines  upon  the  public 
domains,  though  exciting  some  apprehension  among  miners  at  first,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  imperfect  in  its  details,  is  now  generally  approved,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  benefit  to  both  the  government  and  those  most  affected  by  its  opera- 
tions. By  enabling  the  present  claimants  to  secure  titles  to  their  mines,  it  will 
increase  the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  this  species  of  property,  and  thus  greatly 
enhance  its  value  and  tend  to  promote  its  more  rapid  development.  The  only 
title  heretofore  enjoyed  or  obtainable  by  these  claimants  has  been  one  of  pos- 
session, held  under  sufferance  from  the  general  government  and  by  virtue  of  the 
local  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  several  mining  districts,  and  which 
latter,  though  generally  wholesome  and  just  in  their  provisions,  were  always 
brief  and  insufficient,  considering  the  momentous  interests  constantly  growing 
up  under  them,  and  not  unfrequently  contradictory  and  obscure,  or  otherwise 
imperfect  and  objectionable.  The  laws  of  the  various  districts,  though  similar 
in  their  general  features,  often  differ  in  some  of  their  provisions.  They  are, 
however,  so  nearly  alike  in  all  essential  particulars  that  the  few  examples 
hereunto  appended  will  serve  sufficiently  to  illustrate  their  common  character. 

r>.— GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  MINES  OF  NEVADA,  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY, 
UTAH,  MONTANA,  AND  IDAHO. 

General  view  of  ike  mines  of  Nevada. — In  considering  the  mines  and  the 
metalliferous  territory  of  Nevada  it  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  State  into 
several  sections  designated  as  follows,  viz :  the  Washoe,  the  Esmeralda,  the  Hum- 
boldt, and  the  Reese  River  districts,  each  of  which  covers  a  large  area  of  country 
and  contains  a  number  of  those  smaller  subdivisions  known  as  mining  districts. 

The  Washoe  ^e^e^m.— This  embraces  all  the  central  and  western  portion  of 
the  State,  and  includes  the  counties  of  Douglas,  Ormsby,  Washoe,  Story,  and 
Lyon,  which,  united,  contain  only  as  much  territory  as  Roop,  scarcely  half  as 
much  as  either  Esmeralda  or  Churchill,  and  not  one-quarter  that  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  either  Humboldt,  Nye,  or  Lander  county.  Notwithstanding  its 
comparatively  diminutive  size.  Story  county  contains  more  than  one-third  of 
the  taxable  property  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  The  only  mines 
of  any  considerable  and  well-established  value  in  the  Washoe  region,  those  upon 
the  Comstock  lode,  being  also  in  this  county,  and  from  which  is  extracted  more 
than  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  bullion  produced  in  the  State. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Comstock  ledge  a  large  population  was  drawn  over 
the  mountains,  the  number  of  inhabitanti  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
State  of  Nevada  being  somewhat  larger  in  1S63  than  at  this  time.  Prospecting — 
that  is,  exploring  the  country  for  metalliferous  veins — was  at  once  commenced 
and  pushed  with  vigor;  a  good  proportion  of  the  Washoe,  Esmeralda,  and 
Humboldt  regions  having  been  subjected  to  a  pretty  thorough  inspection  during 
the  first  three  years  following  the  discovery  of  silver.  Within  this  time  thou- 
sands of  ledges  were  located  throughout  all  parts  of  this  extensive  Territory. 
Many  of  these  were  of  large  size,  well  defined,  and  frequently  prospected  well, 
sometimes  largely,  in  both  gold  and  silver  upon  the  surface.  Others  were  of 
less  magnitude,  lacked  the  features  of  true  veins,  and  were  quite  or  nearly  bar- 
ren of  the  precious  metals.  In  some  cases  free  gold  abounded  in  the  croppings, 
but  the  preponderating  metal,  so  far  as  any  existed,  was  silver,  the  most  of  these 
being  located  as  argentiferous  veins.  Upon  a  few  of  the  larger  and  more  prom- 
ising a  large  amount  of  work  was  performed,  while  upon  a  majority  but  little 
or  nothing  was  done ;  the  sums  expended  upon  them,  however,  could  not  in  the 
aggregate  have  been  less  than  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  some  estimating 
it  much  higher.  All  this  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  in  the  mere  preliminary 
business  of  prospecting  and  exploring  a  class  of  mines  which,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  thus  far  proved  unproductive,  and  may  be  set  down  as  possessing 
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no  present  market  value,  many,  even  of  those  upon  which  large  sums  had  been 
expended,  being  now  abandoned.  The  total  amount  of  bullion  extracted  from 
all  the  mines  in  the  Washoe,  Esmeralda,  and  Humboldt  regions,  apart  from 
those  on  the  Gomstock  lode,  will  not  this  year  amount  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
a  sum  considerably  less  than  what  was  realized  from  them  during  several  preceding 
years.  It  Is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  all  these  mines  will  ultimately 
prove  worthless.  A  considerable  number  only  require  more  careful  management 
and  a  sufficiency  of  means  to  secure  for  them  deeper  and  a  more  thorough  explora- 
tion to  render  their  working  almost  certainly  remunerative  and  perhaps  largely 
profitable.  Excluding  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  ledges  located  as  belonging  to  a 
class  so  manifestly  worthless  that  no  work  should  ever  have  been  performed 
upon  them,  one- half  of  the  remainder  may  be  set  down  as  possessing  such  signs 
of  value  as  would  warrant  a  moderate  expenditure  to  prove  more  fully  their 
character,  while  the  balance  may  justly  be  considered  as  being  lodes  that' with 
judicious  management  and  the  application  of  a  moderate  sum  can  speedily  be 
developed  into  productive  and  paying  mines,  many  of  them  being  already  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  exploration,  a  few  having  steam  hoisting  works  attached 
to  them,  and  a  still  smaller  number  mills  also  for  reducing  their  ores.  The 
great  mistakes  made  in  these  earlier  efforts  at  silver  mining,  as  displayed  both 
in  the  regions  under  consideration  and  elsewhere,  consisted  in  locating  and 
attempting  to  open  so  many  worthless  ledges,  and  in  the  superficial  character 
of  the  work  performed  generally.  Through  this  means  vast  sums  were  uselessly 
thrown  away,  and  by  so  much  scattering  the  work  applied,  nothing  was  done 
effectually.  Had  this  labor  been  concentrated  upon  a  few  of  the  more  promising 
lodes,  many  of  these  would  no  doubt  now  have  been  yielding  large  quantities 
of  millable  ores,  whereby  the  annual  yield  of  bullion  would  have  been  much 
increased,  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved, 
besides  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  metalliferous  resources  of  the  country  been 
i;reatly  extended.  These  were  mistakes  honestly  made  through  ignorance,  and 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  growing  out  of  the  spirit  of  cupidity  and 
?«peculation  that  at  one  time  prevailed,  and  of  which  sufficiei)t  has  been  said 
elsewhere.  They  are,  moreover,  mistakes  that,  having  abundantly  evinced  their 
mischievous  effects,  are  now  being  generally  avoided.  One  cause  that  led  to 
the  expectation  that  this  superficial  style  of  working  should  suffice,  was  the  fact 
that  the  accumulations  of  rich  ores  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gomstock 
vein  were  found  quite  upon  the  surface ;  hence  it  was  thought  that  in  all  cases 
bodies  of  pay  ores  should  in  like  manner  be  met  with,  if  not  in  the  cropping?, 
certainly  at  no  great  depth  below  them;  a  supposition  contradicted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  silver  miners  nearly  all  the  world  over,  these  rich  masses  upon  the 
surface  being  of  rare  occurrence.  A  partial  excuse  can  also  be  found  for  this 
indiscriminate  practice  of  locating  ledges  in  the  additional  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  as  large  and  often  much  larger,  and  to  all  appearance  equally  as 
valuable  as  the  Gomstock ;  the  difference,  generally  speaking,  only  being  made 
apparent  where,  after  reported  trials  of  the  ores  taken  from  different  and  often 
from  great  depths,  they  were  found  to  be  valueless.  In  many  of  these  ledges 
the  walls  were  as  regular,  the  mass  of  vein-stone  as  great,  and,  judging  by  the 
eye,  as  likely  to  be  metalliferous  as  that  of  the  Gomstock ;  hence,  many  com- 
panies operating  in  the  contiguous  as  well  as  in  the  more  remote  districts, 
encouraged  by  the  resemblance  of  their  ledges  to  the  great  mother  vein,  perse- 
vered in  their  efforts  until  large  sums  were  expended,  yet  without  reaching  the 
hoped-for  deposits  of  rich  ores.  In  many  of  these  cases  operations,  after  being 
suspended  for  several  years  have  again  been  resumed  with  the  purpose  that 
they  shall  be  carried  on  to  a  point  determinate  of  the  probable  value  of  the 
lode  in  process  of  exploration.  At  present  several  of  these  deep  prospecting 
shafts  are  being  sunk  in  the  Washoe  section  of  country,  and,  as  it  is  reported, 
witii  the  most  hopeful-  prospects.     There  are,  moreover,  in  this  region  many 
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ledges  on  which  work  has  been  steadily  kept  going  since  their  commencement 
four  years  ago.  the  method  of  opening  being  by  means  of  tunnels  which  have 
not  yet  reached  the  vein ;  some  of  these  are  to  be  several  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  will  yet  require  a  year  or  two  for  their  completion ;  the  owners 
remaining,  meantime,  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  character  of  their  ledge.  In 
Alpine  county,  which,  though  in  the  State  of  California,  is  situate  euttrely  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sierra,  and  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Washoe 
region,  there  are,  beyond  any  question,  many  argentiferous  lodes  of  great  magni- 
tude and  undoubted  value.  TJpon  several  of  these  heavy  works  of  exploration 
have  been  in  progress  for  three  or  four  years,  and  which,  as  they  approach  com- 
pletion, begin  to  reveal  many  valuable  features  in  these  ledges.  ^ Owing  to  the 
protracted  nature  of  these  works  but  little  bullion  has  yet  been  produced  in  this 
county,  though  it  is  likely  a  handsome  sum  will  bo  turned  out  the  coming  year, 
as  a  number  of  mills  and  smelting  works  are  being  erected  in  that  section. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  mills  in  the  State,  eighty-nine,  carryinj^ 
1,440  of  the  2,564  stamps,  are  in  the  Washoe  district.  These  mills  have  a 
capacity  equal  to  3,841  horse-power,  and  cost,  in  the  aggregate,  over  five  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  all  the  other  mills  in  the  State  having  but  2,481  horse- 
power, and  costing  but  $5,500,000.  Here,  too,  are  most  of  the  water-mills, 
thirty  in  number,  that  are  running  in  Nevada.  Of  these  eighty-nine  rbills, 
thirty-six,  carrying  625  stamps,  1,500  horse-power,  and  costing  $3,000,000,  are 
in  Story  county.  Two  of  them  arc  driven  by  water ;  the  balance  by  steam. 
There  are  also  in  this  county  ten  arrastras  driven  by  water,  and  one  smelting 
establishment.  In  Lyon  county  there  are  thirty-four  mills,  having  489  stamps, 
1,286  horse- power,  and  costing  $1,705,000.  Eleven  of  these  mills  are  propelled 
by  water.  There  are  ^ve  arrastras  in  this  county,  and  one  metallurgical  works. 
Washoe  county  contains  ten  mills,  200  stamps,  610  horse-power,  costing 
3520,000 ;  seven  of  them  are  driven  by  water,  and  several  by  water  and  steam 
combined.  Ormsby  county  contains  eight  mills,  123  stamps,  435  horse-power, 
costing  $375,000.  Nine  of  these  mills  are  driven  by  water,  and  three  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  steam.  Douglas  county  has  but  one  mill,  five  stamps,  ten 
horse-power ;    co^t  $5,000 ;  driven  by  water. 

T/ie  Esmeralda  region  is  generally  considered  as  coextensive  with  Esmeralda 
county,  and  as  also  covering  a  contiguous  strip  of  mineral  territory  on  the  Cali- 
fornia side  of  the  line.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  elevated,  dry,  and  barren 
country,  containing  but  little  agricultural  or  grass  land,  and  no  timber  except 
the  scattered  patches  of  piiion,  heretofore  described,  much  of  it  being  destitute 
of  even  this.  It  embraces  within  its  limits  over  twenty  mining  districts,  some 
of  which  contain  mines  of  much  importance.  Esmeralda  district,  the  earliest 
settled  portion  of  this  region,  contains  two-thirds  of  all  tho  population,  they 
being  residents  of  Aurora,  the  principal  town  in  the  county.  Upon  the  mines* 
in  this  district  also  has  most  of  the  heavy  work  been  done,  and  here  are  located 
three-fourths  of  all  the  mills  that  have  been  erected  in  that  section  of  country. 
Several  of  these,  being  very  extensive  and  complete  in  their  appointments,  cost 
large  sums  of  money ;  but,  as  yet,  none  of  them  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  turning  out  bullion,  partly  because  some  have  been  grossly  miismanagedr 
or  their  operations  suspended  by  protracted  and  costly  litigation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  ledges  first  opened,  and  which  were  generally  considered  the  best 
in  the  district,  prospecting  largely  upon  the  top  in  silver,  and  often  also  in  free 
gold,  grew  barren,  or  pinched  out  as  descended  upon,  or  suffered  such  interrup- 
tion and  displacement  as  to  render  it  impossible  longer  to  identify  or  follow 
them.  Hence,  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  most  of  the  mills  about  Aurora 
have  been  idle,  and  chiefly  because  they  could  not  get  a  sufficiency  of  pay  ore 
from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  to  keep  them  running.  It  is  the  opinion  of  geol- 
ogists that  most  of  these  disturbances  are  confined  to  the  first  few  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  that  below  that  point  these  ledges,  which  promised  so 
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well,  and  some  of  which  really  were  so  rich  above,  will  again  be  found  regular, 
compact,  and,  most  likely,  highly  metalliferous.  At  all  events,  confiding  in  thia 
theory,  several  companies  have  resolved  to  test  this  question  by  sinking  deep 
prospecting  shafts  on  a  number  of  the  largest  and  most  promising  lodes  at  this 
place,  powerful  hoisting  and  pumping  works  having  been  provided  for  this 
purpose,  and  some  of  the  shafts  having  been  sunk  several  hundred  feet  lower 
than  any  level  before  attained.  This  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  till  some  definite 
results  are  arrived  at,  and  it  is  now  believed  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
subject  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  quite  a  number  of  the  mills  about 
Aurora  will  be  able  to  ruu  on  ore  obtained  from  these  deep  workings,  and  that 
the  whole  of  them  will  be  able  to  do  so,  running  full  time,  in  the  coui-se  of  a 
couple  of  years  more  at  the  farthest.  With  the  general  disappointment 
in  the  character  of  the  mines  at  large,  the  suspension  of  work  upon 
those  esteemed  as  of  the  better  class,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  erected 
at  so  much  cost,  busiuess  of  all  kinds  has  greatly  declined,  population 
lias  fallen  off  nearly  one-half,  and  real  estate  has  so  declined  that  it  will 
not  sell  for  one-quarter  the  prices  readily  commanded,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  depreciation  of  mill  and  mining  properties  being  more  marked  than  any 
other.  Mills  that  cost  a  quarter  million  of  dollars  would  not  now  sell  for  a 
third  of  that  sum,  while  mines  that  were  selling  currently,  under  the  stimulus  of 
popular  excitement  and  the  artful  machinations  of  speculators,  at  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars  per  foot  would  not  now  sell  for  one  dollar,  the  most  of  them 
being  considered  of  so  little  value  that  their  prices  are  no  longer  quoted  on  the 
lists  of  mining  stocks  dealt  in  by  the  brokers.  Some  mines  in  this  region, 
however,  of  more  recent  location,  and  situate  mostly  in  the  outside  districts, 
exhibit,  as  before  stated,  many  satisfactory  evidences  of  permanency  and  wealth, 
the  most  noted  of  these  being  in  Silver  Peak  and  Red  Mountain  districts,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  Esmeralda  county.  Thi;  Silver  Peak  mine  in  the  former  con- 
tains a  large  body  of  argentiferous  ores  lyiii;^  very  near  the  surface.  A  ten-stamp 
mill  ininning  upon  this  extracted,  during  the  few  months  it  was  in  operation,  a 
large  amount  of  bullion,  the  entire  mass  of  the  ore  yielding  by  the  most  simple 
process  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  mine  having  been  sold  to  an 
eastern  company,  nothing  has  been  done  upon  it  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months, 
the  ten-stamp  mill  having  been  removed  to  Red  mountain,  a  i'ew  miles  west,  where 
it  is  to  be  run  in  conjunction  with  a  small  three-stamp  mill  put  up  there  two 
years  ago,  and  which  has  also  been  running  with  success ;  the  ore  at  that  place 
abounding  in  free  gold  to  such  an  extent  that  it  merely  requires  crushing  and 
running  over  blankets.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Silver  Peak  company  to  put 
up  a  large  first-class  mill  the  coming  year  upon  their  mine.  In  the  Columbus 
district,  lying  between  Silver  Peak  and  Esmeralda,  there  are  a  number  of  un- 
mistakably rich  ledges,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  much  developed,  and  it 
would  be  too  soon  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  their  probable  permanency. 
No  mills  have  yet  been  built  at  this  place,  though  one  is  talked  of  as  likely  to 
be  taken  in  next  summer.  The  number  that  could  be  kept  running  would,  in 
any  event,  be  limited,  the  district  being  but  scantily  supplied  with  wood  and 
water.  In  the  Volcano  district,  near  Columbus,  a  great  variety  of  metals  and 
minerals  have  been  found,  there  being  here,  besides  veins  seemingly  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  immense  reefs  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  numerous  cupriferous  lodes, 
large  and  highly  impregnated  with  copper ;  also  saline  pools  surrounded  with 
heavy  deposits  of  salt,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Blatchley,  generally  esteemed 
good  authority,  veins  of  true  coal  of  the  bituminous  variety,  two  of  these, 
varying  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  having  lately  been  found  by  him  while 
on  a  tour  of  extended  research  throughout  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State. 
In  the  Montgomery,  Hot  Springs,  and  Bodie  districts,  lying  mostly  in  California, 
there  are  also  many  ledges  of  favorable  aspect,  some  of  them  of  well-ascertained 
value,  there  being  in  the  last-named  district  two  large  mills,  one  of  which  is 
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running  successfully,  and  the  other  nearly  ready  for  operations.  In  Lake 
district,  also  in  this  county,  and  situate  on  the  west  side  of  Walker  lake,  a  large 
number  of  gold-bearing  ledges  were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and 
though  prospecting  extremely  rich  in  this  metal  on  the  surfaces,  they  have  not 
yet  been  opened  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  fully  establish  their  value  as  permanent 
mines.  Two  small  mills  are  in  course  of  erection  in  this  district,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  can  obtain  enough  ore  to  give  them  profitable  employment 
for  some  time  at  least. 

In  view  of  the  many  promising  mines  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  Esmeralda 
region — the  long  and  varied  experience  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  in  every  de- 
partment of  mining  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  con- 
duct the  business  hereafter  with  greater  efficiency  and  economy — it  is  but  reason- 
able to  predict  that  this  interest  will  soon  undergo  a  revival,  and  the  country 
meet,  in  part  at  least,  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  at  an  early  day^ 

The  mills  built  in  Esmeralda  county,  twenty-one  in  number,  caiTy  in  the  ag- 
gregate 241  stamps,  have  a  propulsive  capacity  equal  to  672  horse-power,  and 
cost  $1,150,000.  Only  two  of  them  are  driven  by  water.  There  are  also  ten 
arrastras  and  two  small  smelting  works  in  this  region.  These  mills  are  distributed 
over  the  country  as  follows :  One  of  ten  stamps  and  one  of  three  at  Red  moun- 
tain, three  of  small  capacity  in  Hot  Spring,  Blind  Spring,  and  other  districts 
south  of  Aurora,  two  in  Bodie  district,  and  the  balance  on  AValker  river  and  in 
the  Esmeralda  district  proper. 

The  Humboldt  region. — This  section  occupies  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
State,  covering  the  counties  of  Humboldt  and  Roop,  and,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience rather  than  from  its  geographical  position,  also  that  of  Churchill,  lying 
south  of  the  former.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  mines,  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Esmeralda ;  nor  does  the  history 
of  operations  here  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  latter.  The  same  difficulties 
were  encountered  and  the  same  mistakes  made  here  as  there.  Owing  to  the 
careless  manner  in  which  many  of  the  claims  were  located,  the  obscurity  and 
imperfection  of  the  laws,  and  the  still  more  imperfect  manner  in  which  they  were 
enforced,  a  majority  of  all  the  titles,  more  particularly  those  to  what  were  con- 
sidered the  better  class  of  mines,  became  involved  in  litigation,  thereby  retard- 
ing their  development  and  destroying  confidence  in  them  generally.  Millions  of 
feet  of  unprospected  ledges  were  sold,  sometimes  fairly,  but  oftener  through  mis- 
representation and  chicanery,  and  the  proceeds,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
vast  sums,  were  spent  usually  in  every  manner  of  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
rarely  in  any  persistent  and  well-directed  efforts  at  opening  the  mines.  Towns 
were  built,  hotels  and  saloons  of  luxurious  style  were  erected,  real  estate  in 
these  embryo  cities  went  up  to  enormous  prices,  everybody  seeking  to  get  rich 
from  speculating  in  city  lots  or  "feet,**  as  these  mining  properties  were  desig- 
nated, but  little  being  done  meantime  towards  advancing  the  business  that 
should  have  first  been  looked  after,  the  opening  up  and  proving  of  the  mines. 
Mills  were  also  procured  and  put  up  at  heavy  expense  before  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  enough  ores  could  be  had  to  keep  them  running,  this  latter  mistake 
not  having  been  committed  to  the  same  extent  in  Humboldt  as  in  the  Esmeralda 
and  some  parts  of  the  Reese  River  regions,  where  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
mills  have  remained  constantly  idle  from  the  causes  set  forth.  It  is  also  true 
that  an  equal  proportion  of  the  entire  number  of  mills  put  up  in  Humboldt  have 
been  doing  nothing  much  of  the  time ;  the  principal  advantage  here  being  that 
only  a  small  number  of  mills,  and  these  mostly  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  were 
erected. 

In  the  Black  Rock  country,  lying  in  the  western  part  of  Humboldt  county, 
many  ledges  claimed  by  the  finders  to  be  good  were  discovered  during  the  past 
year.  These  veins  are  large,  and  some  fair  tests  have  been  obtained  from  them 
by  mill  process,  yet  they  are  not  enough  opened  to  afford  any  decisive  clue  as 
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to  their  ultimate  value.  A  small  mill  has  been  forwarded  to  the  district,  and  a 
more  thorough  trial  of  the  ores  will  no  doubt  soon  be  had.  These  mines  lie  in 
the  midst  of  a  hideous  desert,  and  unless  excessively  rich  can  possess  no  present 
value,  the  country  for  more  than  fifty  miles  in  every  direction  being  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  wood,  water,  and  grass. 

In  the  Pueblo  mountains,  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Black  Rock,  a  district  was 
organized,  and  many  ledges  located  five  years  ago.  A  small  water  mill  erected 
there,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Indians,  has  not  since  been  rebuilt,  nor  have 
the  mines  showing  fine  surface  indications  been  at  all  opened ;  wherefore, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  real  character.  The  ores  are  an  argentif- 
erous galena,  abounding  in  both  silver  aud  lead,  and  may  possibly  require  re- 
duction by  smelting.  If  so,  this  mode  could  be  adopted  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  as  wood  and  water  are  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines,  there  being  also  much  good  hay  and  farming  land  in  the  extensive  valley 
adjacent. 

In  Humboldt  county  proper  mining  operations,  as  well  as  population,  have 
diminished  considerably  during  the  past  two  years,  nor  will  the  shipments  of 
bullion  this  year  equal  those  of  either  of  the  three  years  immediately  preced- 
ing. The  work  now  being  done,  however,  is  more  thorough,  being  confined  to 
a  smaller  number  of  ledges  than  before,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory in  its  results. 

In  Churchill  county  there  are  three  districts  that  have  attracted  some  notice, 
because  of  the  supposed  valuable  ledges  they  contained.  These  are  severally 
named  the  Silver  Hill,  the  Mountain  Well,  and  the  Clan  Alpine,  and  to  them 
most  of  the  work  performed  in  the  county  has  been  confined.  There  are  in  thij 
county  four  quartz  mills,  can*ying  55  stamps,  and  having  a  driving' power  equal 
to  that  of  1G5  horses.  The  total  cost  of  these  mills  was  $395,000.  Three  of 
them  are  in  Mountain  Well,  and  one  not  quite  finished  in  Clan  Alpine  district. 
They  have  produced  but  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  all  told,  none 
of  them  having  been  able  to  run  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  from  an 
insufficient  supply  of  pay  ore,  but  few  of  the  ledges  hero  having  been  opened 
to  even"  the  superficial  depths  common  to  most  other  districts.  In  the  higher 
strata  of  some  of  thrm  small  /ifj^gregations  of  very  rich  ores  have  been  found, 
and  the  chancer  favor  the  supposition  that  when  properly  developed  they  will 
afford  enough  ore  to  keep  the  present  and  perhaps  additional  mills  running. 
Very  few  additional  mills,  however,  can  ever  be  operated  in  the  western  half  of 
the  county,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  wood  and  water. 

The  Reese  River  region^  embracing  within  its  boundaries  the  extensive  coun- 
ties of  Lander  and  Nye,  covers  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  State  of  Ne- 
vada. The  geology  of  this  region  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  limestone  of  the  silurian  epoch  abounding  here,  and  other 
sedimentary  rocks  being  more  common.  Carboniferous  signs  are  also  more  fre- 
quent. The  ledges  throughout  this  region  are  mostly  encased  in  granite  or 
granitic  rock,  such  as  gneiss,  sienite,  &c.,  in  limestone,  and  the  several  varieties 
of  slate,  a  few  only  being  found  in  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  Most  of  the  large 
and  well- defined  veins  lie  in  silurian  limestone,  a  formation  highly  favorable  to 
the  existence  of  deep-fissured  and  permanant  mines.  The  lodes  about  Austin. 
Lander  county,  occur  wholly  in  granite,  both  walls  as  well  as  the  country  rock 
being  of  this  character.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very  narrow,  varying  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches  in  width  on  top,  and  expanding  to  two  or  three  feet  at  the 
depth  of  300  feet,  the  greatest  vertical  depth  to  which  any  have  yet  been  opened. 
Besides  being  narrow,  these  ledges  are  apt  to  suffer  much  from  faults,  and  occa- 
sionally contract  to  a  mere  seam  of  quartz,  or  disappear  altogether.  Where 
these  faults  have  occurred  the  experienced  miner  is  generally  able  to  place  them 
again  sometimes  without  much  labor.  Most  of  these  veins  run  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction,  and  stand  at  an  angle  varying  from  45  to  60  degrees, 
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very  few  of  them  having  a  more  vertical  position.  Owing  to  the  firmness  of 
their  walls  very  little  timbering  is  reonired,  though  their  extreme  narrowness 
compels  the  performance  of  mach  deaa-work  in  the  course  of  their  development. 
There  are  36  steam  hoisting  works  employed  on  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Austin.  They  are.  mostly  of  small  capacity,  from  20  to  25  horse  power,  but 
owing  to  the  small  amount  of  ore  as  well  as  water  required  to  be  raised  they 
will  meet  all  the  demands  for  hoisting  until  the  mines  reach  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  hundred  feet.  The  ores  in  this  vicinity  are  the  sulphurets  and  the  red  anti- 
monial  sulphurets  of  silver,  though  in  the  top  rock,  and  in  some  instancesfor  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  the  surface,  these  have  been  changed  by  decompo- 
sition into  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  silver.  These  ores,  being  impreg- 
nated with  antimony  and  arsenic,  all  require  roasting.  Though  small  in  quantity, 
not  more  than  35  or  40  tons  being  raised  daily  from  all  the  mines  in  the  Reese 
River  district  proper,  these  ores  are  extremely  rich,  yielding  by  mill  process  from 
one  to  two  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  the  average  yield  being  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  while  selected  lots  often  go  as  high  as  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars.  There  are  in  the  several  districts  immediately  around  Austin  seventeen 
8team  mills,  carrying  nearly  two  hundred  stamps,  and  capable  of  crushing  and 
amalgamating  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ore  daily.  Owing,  however,  to  an 
inadequate  supply  of  ore  not  one-quarter  of  these  mills  have  been  kept  running 
during  the  past  year,  nor  is  even  so  large  a  proportion  now  in  operation.  With 
a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  veins,  however,  upon  which  they  are  depend- 
ent for  their  supplies  of  ore,  it  is  thought  an  additional  number  will  soon  be 
running,  and  that  all  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a  half  at  the  furthest.  The  cost  of  reducing:  ores  about  Austin  is  now  815  per 
ton  ;  the  expense  of  raiding  them  is  about  $15  per  ton. 

In  several  of  the  outside  districts  mines  of  not  only  undoubted,  but  very  great 
value,  some  of  them  to  all  appearance  not  inferior  to  the  Comstock  ledge,  have 
been  discovered  within  the  past  two  years.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  ledge  known  as  the  High  Bridge,  in  the  Philadelphia  district,  seventy-five 
miles  south-southeast  of  Austin,  the  entire  mass  of  vein-stone  in  which,  varying 
from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  pays  under  the  stamps  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  ton.  A  small  five  stamp  mill  erected  at  the  place  and  rnn- 
ning  on  this  ore  turns  out  over  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bullion  per  day,  the 
ore  taken  indiscriminately  and  worked  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  yielding  over 
two  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  is  beyond  dispute  an  immensely  valuable 
deposit  of  silver,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  companies  claiming  it  to  erect 
one  or  more  large  mills  for  reducing  the  ore  the  coming  summer.  In  the  North- 
umberland, Hot  Creek,  Danville,  Reveille,  and  Pahrangat  districts,  all  situated 
to  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Philadelphia  district,  many  ledges  of  great  promise 
have  been  discovered  within  the  past  year,  some  of  them  to  all  appearance  quite 
as  good  as  the  High  Bridge,  showing  beyond  perad venture  that  a  great  silver 
producing  region  exists  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Several  small  mills  have  been 
taken  into  this  section,  and  many  more  of  large  capacity  will  soon  f  jUow,  and 
it  will  be  cause  for  surprise  if  the  annual  bullion  product  of  the  Reese  River  re- 
gion, now  about  81,000,000,  is  not  more  than  doubled  within  the  next  two  years 
These  districts,  as  also  the  Murphy  ledge,  fifty  miles  south  of  Austin,  a  decidedly 
valuable  mine,  are  all  in  Nye  county,  which  contains  a  number  of  districts  abound- 
ing in  argentiferous  lodes  of  great  magnitude  and  prospective  value. 

The  Reese  River  region  contains  thirty-two  mines,  of  which  twenty-two  are 
in  Lander  and  ten  in  Nye  counties.  These  carry  three  hundred  and  ten  stamps, 
have  a  capacity  of  four  hundred  and  twenty -five  horse-power,  and  cost  $1,500,000, 
the  expense  of  erecting  mills  here  being  much  greater  (owing  to  cost  of  freight 
and  lumber)  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Oregon. — The  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  State  the  present  year  will  not  ex- 
ceed 82,000,000,  nearly  the  whole  being  the  product  of  placer  diggings,  and 
fl.  Ex.  Doc.  29 9 
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mostly  taken  from  the  mines  on  Jolin  Day  river  and  its  tributaries.  Several 
auriferous  veins  Lave  been  worked  with  arrastras  for  a  number  of  years  past  at 
Althouse  and  State  creek,  in  southern  Oregon,  paying,  for  the  means  invested, 
very  largely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  mines,  with  ample  facilities  for 
reducing  the  ores,  would  turn  out  considerable  amounts  of  bullion  annually. 
Some  attempts  were  made  during  the  present  year  to  work  the  qnartz  lodes,  of 
which  there  are  quite  a  good  many  in  the  Santian  district,  situated  in  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  out  the  results  obtained  have  not  thus  far  been  encouraging. 

Washington  Territory, — As  in  the  State  of  Oregon  so  in  this  Territory,  the 
only  class  of  mines  that  have  yet  proved  productive  are  the  placer  diggings,  of 
which  there  is  here  a  considerable  extent ,  the  best  paying  mines  heretofore  dis- 
covered being  those  about  Fort  Oolville  and  in  the  Pend  d*Oreille  country,  the 
Kootenai  mines  and  those  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Cohimbia,  generally  spoken 
of  as  being  in  Washington  Territory,  being  in  fact  in  British  Columbia.  The 
product  for  the  present  year  from  this  quarter  may  be  set  down  at  about 
$1,000,000,  though  this  must  be  understood  as  embracing  the  yield  of  the  last- 
mentioned  districts,  that  of  Washington  alone  not  reaching  one  quarter  this 
amount. 

Utah. — This  Territory  is  known  to  abound  in  many  of  the  useful  and,  it  is 
believed,  also  in  the  precious  metals.  Coal  of  fair  quality  and  in  considerable 
quantities  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  both  lead  and 
iron  have  been  produced  for  many  years  past  by  the  Mormons  living  in  the 
southern  counties.  That  so  little  is  known  of  its  wealth  in  the  precious  metals 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  this  people  discouraged  the  searching 
after  them,  it  being  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  church  to  have  its  subjects 
engage  in  mining  pursuits,  wherefore  but  little  wa^*  known  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Utah  until  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Salt  lake  brought  them  to  light. 
No  placer  mines  of  any  extent  have  yet  been  found  in  this  Territory,  but  a 
number  of  large  lodes  heavily  charged  with  argentiferous  galena  have  been 
opened  at  Rush  valley,  a  short  distance  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and,  being 
tested  by  the  smelting  process,  proved  rich  in  both  lead  and  silver.  A  number 
of  funiaces  were  erected  here  two  years  ago,  since  which  they  have  been  kept 
part  (»f  the  time  in  operation,  and  with  suitable  appliances  it  is  thought  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  silver  bullion  might  be  produced  from  these  mines.  With 
the  influx  of  gentile  population  Utah  is  destined  to  be  thoroughly  explored,  and 
whatever  mineral  riches  it  may  contain  to  be  brought  to  light ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  some  important  discoveries  to  follow  in  that  section  before 
long.  At  Egan  canon  several  rich  silver-bearing  lodes  were  located  over  two 
years  ago.  Three  mills  have  since  been  put  up  at  this  point,  two  of  which  have 
produced  quite  a  large  amount  of  bullion. 

The  principal  silver- bearing  lode  at  this  point,  known  as  the  Gilligan  Ledge, 
has  been  tested  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  is  considered  to  contain 
one  of  the  richest  veins  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  has  a  width  of  eight  feet, 
and  has  produced  by  ordinary  process  of  mill-working  at  the  rate  of  $345  per 
ton,  for  fifty  tons.     The  average  of  ore  rates  at  something  over  $100  per  ton. 

This  valuable  mine  belonged,  until  recently,  to  a  San  Francisco  company, 
consisting  of  seven  private  individuals,  who  worked  it  on  their  own  account, 
under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John  O'Dougherty,  who,  by  a  careful  sys- 
tem of  operations,  not  only  developed  the  mine,  but  built  a  five-stamp  mill  with- 
out expense  to  the  company.  It  is  one  of  the  few  mines  in  the  county  which 
has  paid  its  own  expenses  from  the  first  crushing  of  the  ores. 

During  the  past  summer  the  mill  has  been  idle  owing  to  the  departure  of  the 
superintendent,  who  went  east  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  capital  sufficient  to 
erect  a  mill  of  the  first  class,  with  capacity  to  work  all  the  ores  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ledge. 

The  Steptoe  Company,  of  New  York,  have  also  large  interests  here,  and  own 
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a  iramber  of  leflgeg,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  developed  sufficiently 
to  furnish  an  absolute  test  of  their  value. 

A  consc Nidation  has  been  formed  between  the  Social  or  Gilligan  company  and 
the  St(fptoe,  which  will  probably  result  in  mutual  benefits.  The  Steptoe  com- 
pany have  capital,  and  have  already  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
mill;  the  Social  company  have  a  developed  ledge  already  tested,  and  unques- 
tionably productive. 

This  consolidation  owns,  in  addition,  some  fine  copper  mines  on  the  line  of  the 
proposed  trans-continental  railway.  No  work  of  any  importance  has  yet  been 
done  upon  them. 

Egan  cauon  is  situated  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  already  forms  the  nucleus  of  quite  a  thriving  little  mining  town.  The  over- 
land stage  and  telegraph  lines  pa^s  through  this  canon  on  the  route  to  Salt 
Lake.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  vigorous  working  of  all  the  valua- 
ble mines  in  this  district,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  yield  profitable  results 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Montana. — The  productive  mines  in  this  Territory  have  thus  far  mostly  con- 
sisted of  placer  diggings,  the  principal  of  which,  being  situated  east  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  mountains,  are  without  the  province  of  these  reports.  The 
amount  of  gold  dust  taken  out  the  present  year  has  been  large,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  authentic  dat^  no  accurate  computation  can  be  made  thereof.  Ac- 
cording to  the  public  press  of  that  region  it  will  reach  the  sum  of  $15,000,060, 
though  this  is  probably  a  rather  high  estimate.  During  the  past  summer  a 
large  number  of  quartz  lodes  have  been  taken  up  and  opened,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
mills,  varying  in  capacity  from  five  to  twenty  stamps,  having  meantime  been 
brought  in  and  some  of  them  gotten  in  operation.  The  quartz  is  easily  worked, 
and  yields  largely,  the  product  being  chiefly  gold.  All  the  goods  and  machinery 
destined  for  the  eastern  part  of  Aiontana  are  freighted  up  the  Missouri  or  across 
the  plains.  Most  of  the  gold  dust  and  bullion  produced  in  this  Territory  is  sent 
cast,  very  little  of  it  reaching  California.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the 
country  have  a  high  opinion  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  believe  it  will  in  a  few 
years  rival  Idaho  and  Nevada,  if  it  do  not  surpass  them,  in  its  product  of  the 
precious  metals. 

Idaho. — The  product  of  the  placer  mines  in  this  Territory  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  for  the  past  two  years,  though  this  falling  off,  if  it  have  not  already 
been,  will  soon  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  yield  of  the  quartz  mines,  which 
are  beginning  to  be  worked  quite  extensively.  The  product  from  both  sources 
the  present  year  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  810,000,000,  some  estimating  it 
much  higher.  It  should  be  obsei  ved  that  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  ac- 
curate estimates  of  the  precious  metals  taken  out  in  this  Territory,  many  of  the 
millmen  not  caring  to  make  known  the  results  of  their  operations,  and  large 
quantities  of  dust  being  brought  out  of  the  country  in  private  hands.  Of  the 
total  sum  produced,  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  is  taken  from  the  placers,  of 
which  some  virgin  diggings  of  considerable  extent  and  value  have  been  found 
the  past  summer ;  and  as  ditches  have  been  constructed  for  bringing  water  into 
the  mines  on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  and  hydraulic  washing  is  being  intro- 
duced wherever  practicable,  the  probability  is  that  the  present  quota  from  this 
source  will  be  kept  up  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  now  twenty-four 
quartz  mills  completed  and  running  in  this  Territory,  with  eight  others  in  course 
of  erection.  They  carry  a  total  of  nearly  four  hundred  stamps,  cost  in  the  ag- 
gregate 81,000,000,  and  have  a  united  capacity  equal  to  five  hundred  horses. 
Besides  these  mills,  about  one- fourth  of  which  are  driven  by  water,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  armstras  running  in  the  Territory,  the  most  of  which  are  also 
propelled  by  water.  Of  the  quartz  mills  eight  are  supplied  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  stamps,  are  situate  in  Atturas  county,  ten  in  the  Owyhee  dis- 
trict, and  the  balance  in  the  counties  adjacent ;  the  whole  being  in  tbe  Bouthern 
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section  of  the  Territory.  The  Poorman  ledge,  so-called,  situate  in  the  Owyhee 
district,  is,  perhaps,  for  its  size,  the  richest  deposit  of  silver  ores  ever  discovered, 
immense  masses  of  pure  sulphurets,  and  even  pieces  of  virgin  silver  weighing 
many  pounds,  having  heen  extracted  from  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is  now  closed 
up  by  litigation,  and  has  not  for  several  months  produced  any  bullion.  There 
are  adso  several  other  rich  silver- bearing  claims  in  this  vicinity,  though  the  mines 
of  Idaho  consist  mainly  of  auriferous  quartz,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities 
that  will  yield  by  the  most  cheap  and  expeditious  modes  of  working  from  $20  to 
$30  to  the  ton.  Considering  the  abundance  of  these  ores,  the  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  treated,  and  the  ample  supplies  of  wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  mines,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  bullion  product  of 
Idaho  will  in  a  few  years  be  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  yield  of  her  mines 
will  hereafter  be  steady  and  rapid. 


REPORT  OF  DR.  A.  BLATCHLY,  MINING  ENGINEER,  TO  J.  ROSS  BROWNE, 
SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MINING  STATIS- 
TICS. 

80UTUBASTKRN   NEVADA. 

This  portion  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
was  almost  totally  unexplored  until  last  spring.  About  that  time,  observing  that 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  towns  were  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves  much  better  than  those  who  lived  out  in  the  mountains,  they  changed 
their  tactics,  and  instead  of  opposing  exploration,  offered  every  facility  in  their 
power  to  promote  it,  and  nearly  all  of  the  mineral  discoveries  in  this  region  have 
been  made  by  means  of  their  assistance. 

The  volcanic  rocks  which  so  greatly  predominate  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  State  are  not  found  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  south- 
eastern. Hence,  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  metalliferous  country  accessi- 
ble in  the  same  compass  than  in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

These  volcanic  rocks  are  the  despair  of  the  experienced  prospector,  far  he 
knows  full  well  that  they  enclose  neither  metal  nor  mineral  of  any  value  in  thi» 
country,  and  where  they  abound  water  is  generally  wanting.  Their  geologi- 
cal age  is  comparatively  recent,  and  undoubtedly  more  than  one-half  of  the 
metalliferous  veins  in  the  State  of  Nevada  are  covered  by  rocks  of  volcanic  origin* 

In  this  part  of  the  State  limestone  predominates,  but  granite,  slate,  and  sand- 
stone occur  at  intervals.  All  of  these  rocks  enclose  valuable  metalliferous  veina 
in  equal  abundance. 

This  limestone  affords  better  exemplifications  of  the  geology  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  than  any  other  sections  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  yet  discovered. 
With  the  slight  and  hasty  examinations  already  made,  the  silnrian,  triassic,  and 
Jurassic  have  been  positively  determined,  and  considerable  evidence  has  been 
found  of  the  existence  of  the  Devonian  and  carboniferous  epochs.  In  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  no  fiiier  field  exists  for  the  researches  of  a  geologist. 

Trap  dykes  of  porphyry  and  green-stone  are  abundant,  and  enormous  veine 
of  quartzite  of  three  or  four  hundred  feel  in  thickness  can  be  traced  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles. 

Compared  with  the  veins  found  in  California,  Oregon ,  Idaho,  and  the  other 
portions  of  Nevada,  the  metalliferous  veins  in  this  portion  of  the  State  are  large, 
and  usually  can  be  traced  on  the  surface  for  a  long  dbtance. 

As  this  country  has  been  but  recently  explored,  all  of  the  ores  so  far  obtained 
have  been  taken  from  near  the  surface;  consequently,  only  surface  ores  have 
been  obtained.  These  consist  of  chloride  and  carbonate  of  silver,  associated 
with  small  amounts  of  native  silver,  and  nearly  all  contain  gold.  Besides  the 
precious  metals,  ores  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  azid  arsenic  are  abundant, 
and  when  railroads  traverse  the  country,  will  be  of  great  value. 
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So  far  as  observed  all  of  the  geological  formations  contain  valuable  metallifer- 
ous veins,  from  the  azoic  up  to  the  triassic. 

As  this  portion  of  the  8tate  is  about  two  hundred  miles  east  and  west  bv 
three  hundred  north  and  south,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  districts,  each 
of  which  has  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  metalli- 
ferous veins,  it  will  be  impossible  in  a  brief  space  to  do  more  than  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  most  important  districts. 

Silver  bend,  or  Philadelphia, — This  district,  which  was  discovered  by  an 
Indian,  is  about  seventy-five  miles  southeast  from  Austin.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  discoveries  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  its  mines  have  been  more  developed 
than  those  in  the  other  districts. 

One  of  the  principal  veins  is  the  High  Bridge,  which  crops  to  the  surface  for 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  has  been  opened  at  a  number  of  difi*erent 
points,  and  at  one  to  the  depth  of  about  fifty  feet.  It  appears  to  be  composed 
of  a  number  of  different  strata,  all  of  which  contain  rich  ore ;  their  aggi-egate 
thickness  varies  from  five  to  twenty  feet. 

The  country  rock  is  slate,  and  it  has  every  indication  of  being  a  tnie  fissure 
vein,  and  consequently  will  be  found  deep  and  permanent.  It  contains  a  large 
amount  of  good  milling  ore  at  the  surface. 

A  small  ten-stamp  mill  has  been  erected  for  reducing  the  ore,  and  the  average 
yield  is  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton,  the  mill  saving  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore.  Its  daily  production  is  a  trifle  over  one 
thousand  dollars,  provided  it  were  fully  opened;  with  suitable  mills  for  the 
reduction  of  its  ores  the  production  of  bullion  could  be  increased  tenfold. 

The  Silver  Champion  has  produced  richer  ore  than  any  other  vein  in  the 
district.  It  is  smaller  tiian  the  High  Bridge,  and  has  not  been  opened  but  to  a 
small  extent.  Besides  this,  there  are  a  number  of  other  veins  iu  this  district 
of  great  promise,  as  the  Green  and  Oder,  Silver  Top,  Minerva,  and  many  others. 

The  metalliferous  veins  are  found  in  slate  and  limestone,  the  greater  number 
being  in  the  slate,  while  the  veins  in  the  granite,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  are  entirely  barren. 

Northumberland  district. — This  district  is  about  twenty  miles  north  from 
Silver  Bend,  and  on  the  same  slope  of  the  same  range  of  mountains.  Here  the 
metalliferous  veins  are  found  in  slate  and  granite. 

Rich  ores  are  found  near  the  surface,  and,  when  opened,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  district. 

Wood  and  water  are  moderately  abundant,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
district  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  singular  that  the  granite  at  Silver  Bend  should  enclose  only  barren  veins, 
and  at  this  district,  which  is  only  twenty  miles  distant,  and  in  the  same  range 
of  mountains,  with  granite  apparently  of  the  same  lithological  character,  should 
contain  some  of  the  richest  veins  in  this  district.  This  shows  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion  that  some  particular  rock  is,  iu  all  cases,  more  favorable  for  enclosing 
metalliferous  veins  than  another  of  azoic  or  sedimentary  rocks — experience 
showing  that,  in  Nevada,  all  of  the  rocks,  except  the  volcanic,  contain  valuable 
mines. 

Hot  cteek — This  district  was  named  from  a  group  of  hot  springs,  the  waters 
of  which  uniting  form  a  creek  of  some  magnitude,  retaining  its  heat  for  a  long 
distance  below.  This  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
district.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream  the  warmth  of  the  water  induces  a 
growth  of  vegetation  of  tropical  luxuriance,  and  many  plants  grow  here  that 
are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  country  rock  is  chiefly  limestone,  with  small  amounts  of  slate  and  granite 
traversed  ^by  numerous  trap  dykes. 

The  metalliferous  veins  are  large,  rich,  and  numerous,  and  many  of  them  show 
large  amounts  of  valuable  ore  at  the  surface. 
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As  this  is  one  of  the  most  recent  diacoverieSr  but  little  work  has  been  done 
in  developing  and  proving  the  mines.  But  the  results  of  the  workings  of  a 
number  of  tons  of  ore  from  different  mines  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

A  small  mill  is  nearly  completed  and  will  soon  be  in  running  order,  and  from 
the  richness  and  abundance  of  the  ores,  and  the  experience  of  the  managers, 
there  is  do  doubt  that  the  enterprise  will  be  successful. 

Wood  is  very  abundant  near  the  mines,  being  mostly  nut  pine,  which  Ib 
excellent  for  fuel,  but  very  indifferent  for  lumber. 

Reveille  district, — This  district  is  about  forty  miles  southeast  from  Hot  creek, 
and  about  the  same  distance  northwest  from  Pahranagat.  This  is  a  more  recent 
discovery  than  Hot  creek,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  having  the  same  country 
rock,  with  veins  of  equal  or  larger  size,  containing  the  same  ores,  and  the  district 
is  probably  of  equal  value. 

Pahranagat  district, — This  is  the  only  mining  district  in  the  State  that  was 
discovered  by  Mormons  or  people  from  Salt  Lake.  It  was  found  about  a  year 
before  any  other  district  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  State,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Colorado  river,  according  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  authorities, 
although  many  others  make  the  distance  much  less. 

The  mineral  belt  is  long  and  nan'ow,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  veins  in 
a  small  compass.  They  are  usually  of  fair  size  and  well  impregnated  with  ore, 
and  when  developed  will  no  doubt  prove  valuable. 

The  country  rock  is  the  same  as  in  Hot  creek  and  Reveille,  and  the  general 
characteristics  are  the  same.  The  laws  of  this  district  are  very  liberal  to  the 
original  discoverers,  but  almost  entirely  exclude  later  prospectors.  They  re- 
quire no  work  on  the  mine  except  to  pile  a  heap  of  stones,  and  that  holds  the 
mines  perpetually.  Hence  no  work  has  been  done,  and  none  probably  ever  will 
be  done,  by  a  majority  of  the  present  holders.  A  New  York  company  have  re- 
cently commenced  operations,  and  no  doubt  will  thoroughly  prove  their  mine. 

Silver  Peak. — This  district  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south  from 
the  city  of  Austin.  The  country  rock  consists  of  granite,  slate,  and  limestone, 
the  greater  number  of  veins  being  in  the  slate.  They  are  usually  large,  and 
contain  both  gold  and  silver,  besides  copper  and  lead. 

A  mill  has  been  erected  and  run  for  a  considerable  time,  but  the  workings 
were  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  lai-ge  amount  that  was  lost  in  the  tailings. 

The  Vanderbilt  and  Pocatilla  are  the  two  most  noted  veins  in  this  district. 
They  are  of  large  size,  and  with  a  mill  capable  of  saving  the  gold  and  silver 
would  yield  a  fair  profit. 

A  large  number  of  other  districts  have  been  formed  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
as  the  Danville,  Palmetto,  Red  Mountain,  Pawdit,  Columbus,  and  Volcano. 
From  all  of  these  specimens  of  rich  ore  have  been  obtained,  but  their  true  value 
can  be  determined  only  after  they  have  been  fully  developed. 

In  Columbus  district  a  few  of  the  veins  have  been  partially  opened,  and  ore 
worked  from  them  with  most  satisfactory  results.  In  another  year  a  mill  will 
probably  be  erected,  and  with  proper  management  ought  to  be  successful. 

Volcano  district  has  veins  which  contain  gold  and  silver,  but  is  remarkable  for 
croppings  of  larger  copper  veins  than  any  others  yet  found  in  California  or  Ne- 
vada. These  veins  have  not  been  opened,  but  the  outcrop  is  of  enormous  mag-* 
nitude,  and  the  ore,  besides  copper,  contains  a  small  amount  of  silver.  When 
this  country  has  proper  railroad  facilities  this  copper  ore  will  be  of  great  value. 

Although  this  mining  region  has  been  too  recently  discovered  to  admit  of 
definitely  proving  its  value  by  working  on  a  large  scale,  still  sufficient  has  been 
learned  to  prove  that  it  contains  vast  deposits  of  ore  nch  in  gold  and  silver. 

Salt  is  found  abundantly  in  nearly  all  of  the  valleys,  in  marshes  or  as  an  incrus- 
tation on  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  basins.  From  these  sources  is  derived  all 
the  salt  that  is  used  in  the  reduction  of  the  silver  ore  throughout  the  State,  the 
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annual  consumption  for  this  purpose  in  the  State  being  very  great.  But  at 
Paliranagat  salt  is  found  in  a  mine  in  vast  quantities.  It  is  in  large  transparent 
crystals,  and  also  beautifully  colored,  gi'een,  blue,  &c.,  as  in  tbe  Cordana  mine 
in  Spain.  This  variety  is  much  purer  and  stronger  than  that  found  in  the  val- 
leys. This  latter  variety  was  deposited  by  evaporation,  and  contains  much  soda 
and  other  impurities. 

Coal  has  been  found  at  Volcano  and  Pahranagat  and  near  Salt  Lake,  and 
from  the  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the  State  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
when  full  explorations  have  been  made,  coal  will  be  found  in  abundance, 
and  of  good  quality.  That  found  near  Salt  Lake  has  been  worked  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  and  has  been  pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  At  Pahrana- 
gat and  Volcano  no  work  has  been  done  to  prove  the  quality  or  extent,  except 
what  has  been  done  by  nature.  This  is  a  very  fine  tield  for  exploration  in  a 
country  like  this,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  fuel  will  be  a  very  import- 
ant consideration. 

As  this  region  has  been  until  recently  infested  by  bands  of  hostile  Indians, 
rendering  it  dangerous  for  small  parties  of  prospectors  to  remain  long  in  the 
country,  considerable  irregularities  have  been  observed  in  the  formation  of  new 
districts  and  in  the  framing  of  laws. 

At  Silver  Bend  a  district  was  formed,  and  called  the  Philadelphia  district, 
witli  laws  and  regulations  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  From  a  variety  of  causes 
the  founders  of  the  district  were  obliged  to  leave,  when  another  set  of  prospect- 
ors came  in,  formed  another  district,  and  claimed  the  mines  by  virtue  of  their 
laws.     The  result  has  been  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation. 

At  Pahranagat  the  laws  exclude  new  comers,  and  do  not  require  the  owners 
to  do  any  work  on  the  mines. 

A  general  law  by  Congress  regulating  the  formation  of  new  districts,  and 
making  them  a  matter  of  record,  so  that  after  a  district  is  once  organized  its  ex- 
istence can  be  easily  proved,  would  prevent  troubles  of  this  nature  from  arising 
in  the  future;  also  a  clause  setting  forth  precisely  the  conditions  under  which 
a  claim  becomes  forfeited.  In  many  of  the  mining  districts  if  no  work  is  done 
on  a  claim  for  the  space  of  one  year  the  claim  is  considered  to  be  abandoned. 
This  clause  in  mining  laws  is  pretty  general,  but  in  many  courts  it  has  been 
decided  that  miners  by  their  laws  have  a  right  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  posses- 
sion, but  not  the  mode  of  dispossession.  As  the  mines  in  each  district  differ, 
and  in  one  it  is  advisable  to  claim  ground  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  and  in  others 
it  is  not,  these  points  can  be  better  regulated  by  the  miners  themselves  than  by 
^°y  general  law,  but  in  the  formation  of  districts,  and  provisions  for  the  forfeiture 
of  a  claim,  some  general  law  is  requisite. 

A.  BLATCHLY, 

Mining  Engineer. 

Austin,  Nkvada,  November  2Q,  1866. 


[From  Governor  McCormick's  message,  October  8,  1866.] 
ARIZONA. 

Finance*. — The  total  territorial  indebtedness,  as  audited  to  this  time,  amounts 
to  twenty -one  thousand  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  f  )rty-one  cents,  and  theie  is  a 
balance  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  general  fund.  Of  this  in^lebtedness,  fifceeen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  are  payable  in  gold,  being  the  amount  of  bonds  (and 
interest  on  the  same  to  January  4,  1867)  issued  under  the  act  of  the  first 
assembly,  approved  November  9,  1864,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  territorial  government.*'  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
mitil  the  present  year  but  two  of  the  counties  were  fully  organized,  and  that 
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MOW,  although  all  contribute  to  the  revenue,  the  total  receipts,  owing  to  the 
limited  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the  Territory,  are  small,  this  is  no  more 
than  a  reasonable  debt.  Compared  with  that  of  neighboring  Territories,  con- 
taining a  larger  population  and  far  better  sources  of  revenue,  it  is  insignificant, 
and  will  be  complained  of  only  by  those  singular  individuals  who  expect  the 
wheels  of  goveniment  to  move  without  cost. 

Still  I  would  advise  that  no  expenditure  of  the  territorial  funds,  however 
earnestly  it  may  be  asked,  or  necessary  it  may  seem,  be  authorized  by  your 
honorable  bodies  without  the  most  careful  consideration ;  and  if  you  can  impress 
upon  the  counties  the  importance  of  economy  in  their  affairs,  it  will  be  well  to 
do  so.  In  the  matter  of  promptly  and  thoroughly  collecting  the  revenue  they 
should  be  urged  to  increased  vigilance,  not  only  for  their  own  benefit  but  for 
that  of  the  Territory  at  large. 

Some  seven  thousand  dollars  of  the  gold  bonds  before  referred  to  will  become 
due  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  this  date,  and  although  another  legislature 
may  meet  before  that  time,  it  is  not  too  early  to  make  provision  to  insure  their 
payment,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  territorial  credit. 

There  is  a  balance  of  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  from  the 
special  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  territorial  mining  claims,  which  I  would  sug- 
gest be  assigned  to  the  general  fund ;  also,  thai  all  further  receipts  from  such 
sales  be  so  disposed  of. 

The  Treasury  Department  having  made  the  Territory  an  internal  revenue 
district,  and  appointed  an  assessor  and  collector,  we  may  soon  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  directly  to  the  national  revenue.  I  had  hoped,  in  view  of  our 
comparatively  small  population,  and  the  drawbacks  with  ^hich  we  have  to  con- 
tend, that  we  should  escape  other  than  territorial  taxation  for  the  present.  But 
it  becomes  us,  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  cheerfully  to  do  our  part, 
however  humble  it  may  be,  towards  cancelling  the  sacred  debt  incurred  in  pre- 
serving the  national  integrity. 

The  mines. — If  there  is  less  excitement  over  our  mining  interests  there  iB 
more  confidence  in  their  excellence,  and  a  strengthened  belief  that  their  develop- 
ment will  surprise  the  world.  Ten  quartz  mills  will  have  been  erected  in  this 
county  alone  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Those  already  in  operation 
afford  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  value  of  the' gold  ores,  and  as  the  lodes  are 
sunk  upon  they  show  permanence  and  size.  The  appearance  of  sulphurets  and 
refractory  elements  at  a  certain  depth  may  involve  the  necessity  of  more  elabo- 
rate machinery,  but  no  obstacles  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  baffle  the  enter- 
prise of  our  miners,  who,  depending  more  upon  their  own  energies  and  capital 
than  upon  help  from  abroad,  are  determined  to  know  no  such  word  as  fail. 

The  rare  advantages  of  wood,  water,  and  climate  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
offset  the  costs  of  living  and  the  heavy  expense  of  transporting  machinery  here, 
and  I  believe,  as  I  have  often  asserted,  that  there  are  few  localities  upon  the 
Pacific  coast  where  quartz  mining  may  be  so  economically,  agreeably,  and 
profitably  pursued. 

Those  of  the  silver  mines  below  the  Gila,  and  on  the  Colorado,  that  are 
judiciously  worked,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  show  great  wealth,  and  fully 
maintain  the  traditional  reports  of  the  metallic  opulence  of  the  country. 

The  considerable  capital  now  devoted  to  the  aevelopment  of  the  copper  lodes 
on  the  Colorado  and  Williams  Fork  is  but  an  earnest  of  that  which  this  im- 
portant work  will  soon  command.  The  uniform  richness  of  the  ore,  the 
quantity  of  the  same,  and  the  facilities  for  its  extraction  and  shipment  combine 
to  make  the  mines  among  the  most  desirable  of  the  kind  upon  the  continent. 

Mining  laws, — The  act  of  Congress  to  legalize  the  occcupation  of  mineral 
lands,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  pre-emption  thereto,  adopted  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, preserves  all  that  is  best  in  the  system  created  by  miners  themselves,  and 
eaves  all  vested  rights  under  that  system,  while  offering  a  permanent  title  to  all 
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who  desire  it,  at  a  merely  nominal  cont.  It  is  a  more  equitable  and  practicable 
measure  than  the  people  of  the  mineral  districts  had  supposed  Congress  would 
adopt;  and  credit  for  its  liberal  and  acceptable  provisions  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  representatives  from  the  Pacific  coast,  including  our  own  intelli- 

fDnt  delegate.  While  it  is  not  without  defects,  as  a  basis  ol'  legislation  it  is 
ighly  promising,  and  must  lead  to  stability  and  method,  and  so  inspire  in- 
creased confidence  and  zeal  in  quartz  mining. 

As,  in  the  absence  of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  act  gives  au- 
thority to  the  legislature  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  provide  rules  for  the  loca- 
tion and  working  of  mines  to  their  complete  development,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  prepare  such  rules,  either  by  amending  the  present  mining  law  of  the  Terri- 
tory so  as  to  conform  to  the  law  of  Congress,  or  by  its  repeal,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  statute.  Whatever  your  preference  in  this  particular,  I 
would  suggest  tbat  care  be  taken  to  make  the  required  rules  as  intelligible  and 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  tbat  the  recording  and  preservation  of  titles, 
both  for  the  security  of  the  miner  and  the  capitalist,  and  to  obviate  future  litiga- 
tion, be  entrusted  only  to  the  most  responsible  officers.  It  is  also  important  that, 
excepting  in  districts  where  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  absolutely 
prevents,  the  actual  occupation  and  improvement  of  claims  be  made  a  requisite 
to  their  possession,  unless  pre-empted  under  the  congressional  law.  The  lack 
of  such  a  requirement  hitherto  has  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  our 
mineral  resources  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  and  proven  dis- 
couraging to  new  comers,  especially  in  the  counties  on  the  Colorado  river,  where 
hundreds  of  lodes,  taken  up  in  years  past  by  parties  now  absent  from  the  Ter- 
ritory, are  unworked,  and  yet,  under  the  existing  law,  no  one  has  a  right  to  lay 
claim  to  them,  be  he  ever  so  able  or  anxious  to  open  them. 

Agriculture. — The  valleys  of  the  Territory,  more  extensively  cultivated  this 
year  than  ever  before,  have  produced  an  abundant  harvest.  The  yield  of  corn, 
vegetables,  and  small  grain  is  such  as  to  prove  that  henceforth  we  need  not  look 
abroad  for  food ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  assured  that  their  crops  will  be 
bought  and  promptly  paid  for,  and  they  are  properly  protected  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, our  ranchmen  will,  during  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
raise  all  the  breadstuff's  that  may  be  required  to  subsist  the  military  force  in  the 
Territory.  Here  in  central  Arizona,  even  in  the  mountain  districts,  where  com- 
paratively little  was  expected  in  the  way  of  agricultural  success,  the  pursuit  of 
the  husbandman  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable.  The  heavy  rains  of 
the  present  season  indicate  that  irrigation  will  seldom  be  necessary,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  remarkable.  It  seems  as  though  every  thing  planted  attained 
the  most  luxuriant  and  complete  growth  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
grains,  vegetables,  and  melons  taken  promiscuously  from  any  of  the  ranches, 
and  raised  without  fertilization  of  any  kind,  or  other  than  the  simplest  care, 
would  command  a  premium  if  placed  in  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
richest  and  most  expensive  farms  and  gardens  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

Land  district. — By  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July 
22,  18/54,  the  pre-emption  privilege  was  extended  to  lands,  whether  settled  upon 
before  or  after  survey,  within  the  region  of  country  comprehended  by  the  present 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Hitherto  pre-emption  declarations,  in 
virtue  of  this  act  and  that  of  July  2,  1864,  have  been  filed  with  the  surveyor 
general,  but  Congress  having  made  Arizona  a  land  district,  they  will,  so  soon  as 
the  district  is  organized,  be  received  here. 

The  congressional  mining  law  provides  that  wherever,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act,  upon  the  lands  heretofore  designated  as  mineral  lands,  which  have 
been  excluded  from  survey  and  sale,  there  have  been  homesteads  made  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  which  homesteads  have  been  made,  improved,  and  used  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold 
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silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural 
lands,  the  said  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall  have  a  right  of  pre- 
emption thereto,  in  quantity  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  or  said 
parties  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act  of  Congress, 
approved  May  20,  1862.  It  further  provides  that  upon  the  survey  of  the  so- 
called  mineral  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  and  set  apart 
such  portions  of  such  lands  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lauds  shall 
thereafter  be  subject  to  pre-emption  and  sale  as  other  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  same. 

This  favorable  action,  and  the  establishment  of  a  land  office,  whereby  all  delay 
in  perfecting  titles  will  be  obviated,  must  encourage  our  people  in  the  cultivation 
of  lands  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  mines — a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  mining  interests. 


SECTION  5. 


1.  Copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coa«t. — 2.  Various  copper  districts. — 3.  Geolog^ical  forma- 
tions in  which  copper  is  found,  &c.^.  Reduction  of  ores,  quantity,  &c. 


1.— THE  COPPER  RESOURCES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Introductory  remarks. — The  comparatively  recent  date  when  the  importance 
of  these  resources  first  attracted  any  attention  ;  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
they  have  been  traced ;  the  absence  of  any  correctly  compiled  statistics  con- 
nected with  them  in  either  the  State  or  federal  offices ;  the  indisposition  of  influ- 
ential parties  to  give  any  information,  under  the  plea  that  it  would  expose  the 
secrets  of  their  business,  and  the  efforts  of  others  to  make  mines  in  which  they 
are  interested  appear  of  greater  or  less  value  than  well-known  facts  would  war- 
rah*^^ ;  the  vague  and  unreliable  nature  of  most  of  the  articles  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  local  papers  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  many  minor  impedi- 
ments, render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  proportions  and 
actual  value  of  these  resources  in  a  hastily  compiled  report.  Even  were  the 
fullest  details  of  information  available,  many  interesting  facts  must  unavoidably 
be  crowded  out  of  such  a  report  Sufficient  may  be  presented  here,  however,  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
to  prove  that  under  a  more  judicious  system  of  development  they  may  be  made 
much  more  profitable  to  their  owners  as  well  as  to  the  federal  government,  and 
that  an  important  means  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  will  be  attained 
by  the  collection  and  proper  arrangement  of  statistical  and  general  information 
on  the  subject. 

The  discovery  of  copper  on  the  Pacific  coast. — The  existence  of  copper  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  well  known  for  many  years  before  California  became  a  State 
in  the  great  American  republic.  The  ores  of  this  metal  are  known  to  have  been 
found  in  Mexico,  at  vanous  points,  in  great  abundance  for  centuries  past.  In 
the  territory  within  the  limits  of  this  State  they  were  found  as  far  back  as  1840, 
near  the  Soiidad  pass,  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  first  officially  recorded  discovery  of  copper  in  California,  since  it  has  be- 
come a  State,  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Trask,  who  acted  as  State  geologist  from 
1851  till  1854.  During  that  time,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  found  copper 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State — the  first  discovery  being  made  near  a 
place  then  called  Round  Tent,  in  Nevada  county. 

As  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  report  of  these  discoveries,  and  the  notes 
and  specimens  of  the  ores  collected  by  Doctor  Trask  were  soon  after  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, they  exercised  but  little  influence. 
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In  the  summer  of  1855  public  attention  was  again  called,  to  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  copper  in  this  State,  by  the  discovery  of  a  body  of  beautiful  ore 
at  Hope  valley,  Amador  county,  by  an  old  prospector,  known  as  Uncle  Billy 
Rodgers.  The  ore  from  this  place,  being  rich  in  garnets,  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. About  the  same  time  a  party  of  prospectors  in  El  Dorado  county  found 
a  large  body  of  green  and  blue  carbonates  on  a  side  of  a  hill  a  few  miles  from 
Placerville,  aud,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  colors  of  these  minerals,  collected  sev- 
eral sacks  full  of  them  and  sent  them  to  San  Francisco,  whero,  by  assay,  they 
were  found  to  contain  40  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  worth  about  $140  per  ton. 

These  discoveries  were  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  papers  published  in  the 
State  at  the  time,  but  were  soon  forgotten  in  the  more  exciting  search  for  gold 
which  occupied  almost  everybody's  attention,  and  the  now  great  copper  resources 
of  the  Pacific  coast  remained  without  an  effort  being  made  for  their  development 
till  November,  1860,  when  Mr.  Hiram  Hughes,  returning  from  a  trip  to  Washoe, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  search  for  silver,  while  prospecting  for  that  metal  among  the 
foot-hills  that  margin  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact 
discovered  the  gossan  or  cap  of  a  copper  lode,  on  what  is  now  known  as  Quail 
Hill,  No.  1 — an  insignificant  mound  among  the  Gopher  hills,  in  the  southwest- 
ern portion  of  Calaveras  county,  about  35  miles  southeast  from  Stockton,  and  six 
miles  from  Central  ferry,  on  the  Stanislaus  river.  This  gossan,  which  presented 
much  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  iron-rust  held 'together  by  a  frame-work  of 
quartz,  was  found  to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  and  it  was  for  this  metal  that  Hughes 
worked  his  claim.  Soon  after,  while  making  further  explorations  for  "  iron- 
rust,"  he  discovered  the  croppings  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Napoleon  mine, 
about  three  miles  southwest  of  his  first  discovery.  As  there  was  less  gold,  and 
considerable  of  what  was  then,  to  him,  an  unknown  mineral,  in  this  place,  he 
sent  a  lot  of  the  ore  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  pronounced  30  per  cent, 
copper  ore,  and  worth  abuut  $120  per  ton.  As  soon  as  this  fact  became  known 
there  was  a  great  excitement,  and  everybody  began  prospecting  for  "  iron-rust," 
and  as  the  indications  of  copper  were  to  be  found  almost  at  every  point  among 
the  Gopher  hills,  hundreds  of  claims  were  speedily  marked  out  and  recorded — 
the  favorite  direction  being  along  the  course  of  the  lode  on  which  the  Napoleon 
was  located,  as  this  was  easily  traced  for  miles;  the  most  important  "exten- 
sions" on  the  original  lode  being  the  Josephine  on  the  west,  the  Lotus,  Mag- 
nolia, and  Collier  on  the  east.  But  as  none  of  these  mines,  except  the  Napoleon, 
ever  produced  much  marketable  ore,  work  on  all  of  them  very  soon  ceased. 
Hughes  aud  his  partners,  after  partially  developing  the  Napoleon  mine,  which 
contained  2,700  feet  on  the  lode,  in  1862  sold  eleven-eighteenths  of  it  to  a  com- 
pany for  $22,000.  This  company,  in  October,  1862,  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  the  Napoleon  Copper  Mining  Company,  which,  after  taking  out  of  the 
mine  and  shipping  about  4,000  tons  of  good  ore,  sold  the  mine,  in  1864,  to  Mar- 
tin &  Greenman,  dealers  in  ores,  of  San  Francisco,  who  at  present  own  and 
work  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  prospecting  that  followed  Hughes's  dis-  - 
coveries,  it  was  not  till  some  time  in  June,  1861,  that  the  lode  on  which  the 
mines  at  Copperopolis  are  located  was  discovered,  though  it  is  only  about  six 
miles  from  the  Napoleon,  and  the  locators  of  the  Union,  Keystone,  and  other 
mines  were  all  old  residents  and  miners  in  the  vicinity.  W.  R.  Reed,  Dr. 
Blatchly,  and  Mr.  McCarty  located  11,250  feet  of  the  Copperopolis  lode  in 
July,  1861.  This  location  embraced  the  ground  now  owned  by  the  Union, 
Keystone,  Empire,  Calaveras,  and  Consolidated  companies.  Many  interesting 
and  instructive  facts  might  be  here  introduced  to  exhibit  the  ignorance  of  the 
parties  who  first  discovered  these  important  mines  as  to  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty.    The  following  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  curious  fact : 

J.  W.  Bean,  esq.,  who  built  the  first  hotel  at  Copperopolis,  had  been  mining 
for  years  among  the  Gopher  hills  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Spring  valley  ; 
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and  though  such  was  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  the  specimens  of  copper  ores 
all  around  him  that  he  collected  nearly  a  cart-load  of  them  as  curiosities  to 
decorate  his  rude  cabin,  he  afterwards  threw  them  away  as  useless.  In  1855 
he  had  collected  so  many  of  these  specimens  that  his  partner  would  not  have 
any  more  of  them  brought  into  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Hughes,  whose  blindly-directed  enterprise  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  had  also  been  mining  for 
years  among  the  Gopher  hills ;  and  although  his  observant  attention  had  been 
attracted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  rocks  that  form  these  hills,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  stores  of  wealth  that  lay  scattered  so  lavishly  all  around  him  till  he  had 
made  a  trip  to  Washoe  during  the  excitement  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
silver  there.  When  in  that  Territory,  being  forcibly  struck  with  the  great  re- 
semblance between  the  rocks  near  the  Gomstock  lode  and  those  that  he  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  about  the  Gopher  hills  and  Salt  Spring  valley,  and  not 
being  successful  over  there,  he  returned  to  the  old  familiar  field  of  his  labors 
and  commenced  prospecting  for  silver,  and  did  not  know  for  many  months  after 
his  return  that  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  by  discovering  a  copper  mine.  So 
with  Mr.  McCarty,  one  of  the  present  owners  of  the  great  Union  mine.  He 
had  lived  in  Salt  Spring  valley  nearly  ten  years,  mining  and  ranching  by  turns. 
As  early  as  1852  he  had  sunk  a  deep  prospect-hole  on  the  ground  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Keystone  compahy,  and  threw  away  the  rich  copper  ores  as  worth- 
less, while  seeking  for  gold,  which  he  never  found.  So  with  Mr.  Hardy,  an- 
other of  the  original  locators  of  the  Union.  This  gentleman,  a  keen,  intelli- 
gent man  of  business,  who  was  for  a  long  time  the  superintendent  of  that  mine, 
and  afterwards  became  senator  for  Calaveras  county,  resided  for  years  within 
two  miles  of  where  Copperopolis  now  stands  without  having  any  idea  of  the 
immense  wealth  that  lay  stored  up  for  him  in  the  hard,  sterile  banks  of  the  little 
creek  that  meandered  past  his  homestead. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  any  further  digression  on  this  very 
interesting  history. 

As  soon  as  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  discovery  made  by  Mr. 
Reed  and  his  party  became  known,  the  rush  of  prospectors  to  the  locality  be- 
came tremendous,  and  in  a  few  days  claims  were  staked  off  extending  for  nearly 
twenty  miles  in  all  directions  along  the  lode,  or  rather  lodes,  (for  there  are  more 
than  one  of  them,)  across  and  parallel  to  them.  Large  sums  of  money  were  in 
many  instances  expended  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  claims  which 
were  located  miles  away  from  all  indications  of  any  lode  whatever. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  great  excitement  was  the  creation  of  the  now 
thriving  town  of  Copperopolis,  the  first  house  in  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Reed 
in  September,  1861.  In  less  than  two  years  after  it  contained  a  population  of 
nearly  2,000,  which  supported  three  schools,  two  churches,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, four  hotels,  with  stores  and  workshops  of  all  kinds  sufficient  for  an  active, 
thrifty  community.  It  now  has  three  lines  of  stages  running  to  and  from  it 
daily,  and  has  a  costly  railroad  in  course  of  active  construction  to  connect  it 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  which,  when  completed, 
will  more  than  double  its  wealth  and  population. 

To  give  the  names  of  all  the  claims  that  were  located  in  and  around  Salt 
Spring  valley  during  the  first  great  excitement  would  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
as  most  of  them,  after  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  labor,  have  either  been 
abandoned  altogether  or  are  held  till  labor  and  transportation  shall  become 
cheaper  or  copper  ores  become  more  valuable.  The  most  important  mines 
in  the  valley  at  present — the  only  ones  that  are  being  developed — are  the 
Calaveras,  Empire,  Union,  Keystone,  Consolidated,  and  Kentucky,  which  range 
from  south  to  north  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  written,  and  the  In- 
imitable, which  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  Union.  The 
developments  in  this  and  other  mines  located  parallel  with  the  original  claims 
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leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  there  are  at  least  two— some  persons  say  four — 
distinct  lodes,  or  very  large  consecutive  bodies  of  ore,  identical  in  composition, 
independent  of  the  main  lode.  The  question  of  whether  there  is  one  or  more 
lodes  promises  to  be  as  fruitful  a  point  for  the  lawyers  to  settle  as  a  similar 
question  was  among  the  owners  on  the  Comstock  loide,  in  Nevada. 

The  thousands  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  State  who  were  attracted  to 
the  Salt  Spring  Valley  mines  by  the  reports  of  their  value,  thus  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  appearance  of  copper  ores,  on  returning  to  their  seve- 
ral districts  soon  discovered  these  ores  almost  everywhere,  so  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1861  a  well-defined  belt  of  copper  ore,  containing  several  dis- 
tinct lodes,  was  traced  and  partially  developed  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles,  at  La  Solidad,  through  Mariposa,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tuo- 
lumne, Stanislaus,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Trinity,  Sierra,  Plumas, 
and  Shasta  counties,  to  a  point  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Yreka, 
in  Siskiyou  county,  where  it  enters  the  State  of  Oregon  in  a  northern  spur  of 
the  Siskiyou  mountains,  the  most  western  branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Als 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  portion  of  this  report,  there  is  a  most 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  lodes  in  this  great  copper 
belt,  as  well  as  in  the  geological  formations  in  which  they  are  found,  in  the 
character  of  their  ores,  and  in  several  other  features,  all  which  point  to  a  simul- 
taneousness  of  origin  over  very  large  tracts,  many  portions  of  which  have  been 
much  disturbed  and  shifted  by  subsequent  subterranean  action. 

Other  extensive  deposits  of  copper  ores  have  been  discovered  in  the  coast 
range,  particularly  around  the  base  of  a  spur  of  Mount  Diablo,  at  the  low  divide 
in  Del  Norte  county ;  in  Hope  valley,  Amador  county ;  at  Whiskey  Hill,  in 
Placer  county,  and  at  several  other  points  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize at  this  time. 

The  results  of  all  these  discoveries  were  the  location  of  thousands  of  claims, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  importance,  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State, 
and  the  incorporation  of  a  countless  number  of  copper  mining  companies,  whose 
certificates  of  stock  were  bought  and  sold  at  the  public  boards  and  by  private 
merchants  by  thousands ;  and  for  about  a  year  the  development  of  the  copper 
resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  was  prosecuted  with  great  zeal.  But  a  few  months' 
experience  taught  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  business  that,  with  un- 
skilled and  expensive  labor,  uncertain  and  costly  transportation,  and  a  greut 
distance  from  a  market  for  the  final  disposal  of  the  ore,  it  is  unprofitable  to 
work  the  richest  and  most  extensive  copper  mines  in  the  world. 

The  excitement  attending  the  discovery  of  so  much  copper  in  California,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  soon  spread  through  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  many  important  lodes  were  discovered  in  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  Sonera,  and  Lower  California.  As  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  even  mention  all  these  discoveries  in  detail,  only  a  few  of  the  most  important 
will  be  referred  to  at  this  time. 

In  1860  a  miner  named  Hawes,  who  had  long  been  working  in  that  vicinity, 
having  his  attention  attracted  to  the  quantity  of  metallic  copper  found  in  tne 
sluices  of  the  miners  who  were  engaged  at  Placer  mining  for  gold,  commenced 
a  search,  and  soon  discovered  a  valuable  lode  of  copper  ore  in  a  small  gulch 
about  six  miles  from  Waldo,  Josephine  county.  On  this  lode  was  subsequently 
located  the  Queen  of  Bronze  mine,  the  most  important  copper  mine  in  Oregon. 
Soon  after  the  discovery  made  by  Hawes,  other  parties  found  an  extensive  cop- 
per district  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  the  junction  of  that  river  and  Fall  creeK, 
about  eighteen  miles  north-northwest  from  Waldo.  Another  district  was  about 
the  same  time  discovered  at  Rockland,  in  Josephine  county,  in  which  more  than 
twenty  mines  of  importance  were  subsequently  located. 

Copper  has  also  been  found  in  Wasco  county ;  on  the  John  Day  river,  and 
at  several  other  points  in  the  State  of  Oregon.     The  districts  in  Josephine 
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county  being  near  the  dividing  line  between  that  State  and  California,  and  the 
lode  having  been  examined  from  Waldo  to  near  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte 
county,  in  the  latter  JState,  where  an  extensive  district  known  as  the  Alta  has 
since  been  developed,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  all  located  on  the 
same  great  belt  of  copper  ores  referred  to  above. 

The  largest  masses  of  metallic  copper  found  on  this  coast  have  been  obtained 
from  these  Oregon  m'nes.  One  piece  reported  to  have  weighed  half  a  ton  was 
taken  from  the  "  Diamond"  mine ;  another  piece  weighing  four  hundred  pounds 
was  taken  from  the  "Cruikshank**  mine,  and  a  great  many  pieces  weighing  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds  each  have  been  found  in  this  vicinity. 

In  1862  several  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ore  were  discovered  on  Williams's 
fork  of  the  Colorado  river,  in  Arizona  Territory,  near  where  Aubrey  City  has 
been  since  located.  But  it  was  not  till  November,  1863,  when  Mr.  Robert  Ry- 
land,  of  San  Francisco,  commenced  work  on  the  "  Planet"  mine,  at  this  place, 
that  the  true  value  of  these  Arizona  copper  mines  was  ascertained.  There  are 
undoubted  proofs  of  the  existence  of  exceedingly  valuable  copper  mines  in  this 
Territory,  at  various  points  convenient  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  its  tributaries.  Mr.  Pompelly,  a  scientific  geologist  and  mineralogist,  who 
subsequently  was  appointed  mineralogist  to  the  Japanese  goveniment,  made  an 
extended  examination  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Arizona,  and  in  the  published 
report  of  his  observations  he  refers  particularly  to  the  extraordinary  richness 
and  extent  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Territory.  Other  parties,  who  have 
travelled  extensively  through  it  since  Mr.  Pumpelly,  fully  corroborate  all  that 
gentleman  reported  on  this  subject.  Important  mines  have  been  discovered,  and 
districts  organized  at  many  points  in  the  Ten-itory,  among  which  are  the  Irataba 
district,  about  twenty- five  miles  southwest  from  Fort  Mohave ;  the  Freeman 
district,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Williams's  fork  ;  the  Chimewawa  district,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado,  nearly  opposite  La  Paz ;  the  Salaza  district, 
about  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  La  Paz,  and  the  Castle  Dome  district,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  Gila.  The  formations  in  which  the  copper  is  found 
in  this  Territory  are  altogether  different  from  those  in  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon 
aud  California.  The  ores  themselves  are  also  quite  distinct,  and  far  more  valu- 
able than  those  found  in  these  States.  The  details  of  these  peculiarities  will 
be  given  hereafter. 

About  the  time  the  Colorado  mines  were  discovered,  a  singular  but  quite  ex- 
tensive lode  of  copper  ore,  containing  considerable  metallic  copper  and  silver, 
was  discovered  near  Loretto,  in  the  province  of  Comondu,  Lower  California. 
Several  tons  of  exceedingly  rich  ore,  which  averaged  sixty  per  cent.,  was  brought 
to  San  Francisco  in  1862,  from  the  "  Favorita"  mine,  also  in  Lower  California. 

In  1864  a  number  of  valuable  deposits  of  copper  ores  were  discovered  in  va- 
rious places  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries are  the  **  Peavine*'  district,  near  the  Hennep  pass,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The  completion  of  this  road  to 
the  neighborhood  of  this  district  has  given  it  much  importance  of  late,  the 
railroad  company  offering  to  deliver  the  ore  in  Sacramento  at  nine  dollars  per 
ton.  Other  copper  mines  have  been  located  on  Walker's  river,  in  Esmeralda 
county,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Carson  river,  in  Ormsby  county,  and  at 
other  points  in  this  State,  the  ores  from  which  will  be  profitable  to  ship  as  soon 
as  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  shall  afford  the  means  for  sending  them 
to  a  market. 

The  above  hurriedly  compiled  notes,  though  giving  the  merest  outlines  of  the 
extent  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  these  resources,  which,  under  a  judi- 
cious system  of  encouragement  by  the  federal  government,  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  locality  of  the  most  important  mining  districts, — It  will  be  impossible 
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under  this  heading  to  mention  any  except  those  in  which  well-known  mines  are 
located,  and  of  these  only  to  give  the  merest  outline  description.  To  avoid 
expansion,  as  the  materials  are  very  abundant,  only  those  from  which  ores  are 
known  to  have  been  exported  will  be  referred  to.     These  are  the  following : 

The  Oopperopolis,  Table  Mountain,  Napol«*on,  Lancha  Plana,  Campo  Peco, 
and  Copper  Hill,  in  Calaveras  county. 

The  Newton,  Oosumnes,  and  Hope  Valley,  in  ^n^ador  county. 

The  La  Victorie  and  Birdseye,  in  Mariposa  county. 

The  Buchanan,  in  Fresno  county. 

The  Osos,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

The  Solidad,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  Genessee  Valley,  in  Plumas  county. 

The  Alta,  in  Del  Norte  county. 

The  Mount  Diablo,  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  Rockland,  in  Oregon. 

The  Peavine,  in  Nevada. 

The  FavoritA  and  Sauce,  in  Lower  California. 

The  William's  Fork,  in  Arizona. 

Copperopolis  mines, — The  Oopperopolis  mines  are  located  in  Salt  Spring 
valley,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Calaveras  county,  about  thirty-five  miles 
nearly  east  from  Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
This  valley  is  large,  beautiful,  and  well  sheltered,  and  very  fertile,  producing 
all  descriptions  of  fruits,  grain,  and  vegetables,  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Its 
peculiar  excellence  in  these  respects  has  caused  it  to  be  more  or  less  under  cul- 
tivation since  the  settlement  of  California  by  the  Americans.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Bear  mountains,  a  lofty  branch  of  the  foot-hills  lying  between 
the  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  rivers,  which  nearly  divide  Calaveras  county  into 
two  parts.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  low  broken  hills  which 
skirt  the  eastern  eide  of  the  valley  of  San  Joaquin.  It  extends  nearly  to  the 
Calaveras  river  on  the  north.  The  most  famous  copper  mines  on  the  coast  are 
located  on  the  west  of  this  valley,  near  the  head  of  what  is  called  Black  creek, 
a  small  tributary  to  the  Stanislaus. 

The  lode  on  which  the  Union,  Keystone,  Empire,  Calaveras,  and  Consolidated 
mines  are  located  passes  through  this  valley  in  the  direction  of  north  30°  west. 
It  has  been  more  or  less  developed  for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  found  to  curve 
slightly  towards  the  north,  at  its  western  extremity. 

There  are  other  lodes  in  this  valley  on  which  are  located  many  mines  known 
to  be  of  great  value,  though  they  have  not  been  as  extensively  developed  as 
those  on  the  main  lode.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  four  of  these  lodes,  which 
range  from  a  few  feet  to  six  miles  in  distance  from  the  main  one,  but  all  follow 
the  same  direction.  This  cupriferous  belt  has  been  traced  with  comparatively 
slight  interruptions  from  this  valley  to  the  American  river,  its  general  course 
being  about  north  15^  west. 

The  most  important  mine  in  the  valley  is  the  Union.  This  contains  1,950 
feet  on  the  main  lode,  which  was  originally  divided  into  thirteen  shares  of 
150  feet  each.  But  at  present  it  is  nearly  all  owned  by  Meader,  Lalor  &  Co., 
merchants,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  McCarty,  one  of  the  original  locators,  being 
the  only  one  retaining  any  portion  of  their  claim. 

The  owners  of  this  mine  never  formed  themselves  into  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, as  nearly  all  other  mining  companies  generally  do.  Probably  no  necessity 
arose  to  compel  them,  as  no  assessments  were  ever  levied  on  their  shares,  the 
mine  paying  well  from  the  vi-ry  commencement  of  their  operations.  It  gave 
them  a  dividend  of  811,000  per  share  in  December,  1862,  and  during  the  year 
1863  the  dividends  amounted  to  $20,000  per  sliare,  clear  of  all  expenses.  It 
is  not  possible  to  tell  how  much  the  mine  has  paid  since,  in  consequence  of 
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Header  &  Go.  having  purchased  it  soon  after  the  last  dividend  in  1863  was 
declared,  and  they  have  their  own  reasons  for  not  making  its  revenue  public. 
It  is  alleged  that  in  the  winter  of  1863  that  firm  paid  Mr.  Reed,  the  locator  of 
the  mine,  865,000  in  cash  for  975  feet.  In  1864  Mr.  Hardy,  another  of  the 
original  locators,  it  is  stated  sold  his  interest  in  the  mine  to  the  same  firm  for 
$650,000. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  tl^fit  this  mine  contains  the  largest  body  of  yellow 
Bulphurets  of  copper  ever  discovered.  Some  scientific  gentlemen  have  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  body  of  ore  is  a  true  vein,  or  merely  a  local  surface 
deposit,  as  it  does  not  present  some  of  the  characteridtics  of  veins  of  similar  ore 
found  in  other  counties.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  explored  to  the  depth  of 
upwards  of  500  feet  without  any  symptoms  of  its  giving  out,  and  that  it  has 
been  examined  for  many  miles  consecutively,  presenting  the  same  general 
appearance  throughout,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  stronger  proof  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  continuous,  regular  vein,  than  any  theory  can  be  that  it  is  not. 

The  work  on  this  mine  is  carried  on  bv  means  of  three  shafts,  which  have 
been  sunk  from  300  to  500  feet  on  the  lode,  from  which  scrveral  levels  or  drifts 
have  been  run  along  its  course.  For  the  purpose  of  hoisting  the  ore  there  is  a 
fourteen  horse-power  steam-engine  at  the  moutn  of  each  of  the  two  outer  shafts. 
At  the  main  shaft,  from  which  the  mine  is  drained,  there  is  an  eighty  horse- 
power engine,  which  is  used  for  both  pumping  and  hoisting.  Another  shaft  is 
in  progress,  and  nearlv  co^npleted,  which  is  being  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  between  400  and  500  feet,  at  a  point  where  it  is 
known  to  dip  considerably  to  the  east.  All  the  other  shafts  having  been  com- 
menced on  the  lode,  passed  through  it  on  reaching  a  limited  depth,  going  further 
from  it  as  the  deptn  increased,  involving  an  increased  expense  in  running 
tunnels  to-  strike  it  at  each  succeeding  level. 

The  dimensions  of  this  body  of  ore  have  been  ascertained  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, for  a  length  of  nearly  600  feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  400  feet, 
by  shafts  and  levels  which  have  been  made  in  it.  Near  the  surface,  for,  say 
150  feet  in  depth,  the  lode  varied  in  proportions  very  much,  ranging  from  one 
foot  to  twelve  feet  in  width.  At  the  depth  of  200  feet  in  the  main  shaft  it  was 
nearly  21  feet  wide ;  at  250  feet  deep,  it  was  neaily  30  feet  wide ;  and  continued 
of  nearly  the  same  width  to  300  feet  in  depth,  when  it  became  less  uniform, 
and  began  to  decrease  in  proportions,  till  at  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  at  the 
north,  near  the  Keystone  line,  it  had  decreased  to  about  6  feet  in  width,  while 
for  200  feet  north  from  the  main  shaft  it  is  nearly  28  feet  wide.  As  the  Key- 
stone company  have  recently  struck  the  lode  on  their  ground,  within  100  feet 
of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  mines,  at  a  depth  of  360  feet,  where  it  is 
10  feet  wide,  it  is  presumable  that  its  contraction  in  the  Union,  at  nearly  the 
same  level,  is  not  permanent. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  product  of  this 
mine,  from  its  opening  up  to  the  present  time,  as  its  proprietors  seem  averse  to 
furnishing  particulars.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  exports  of  ore  from  this 
State  amounted  to  5,553  tons  in  1863,  and  to  10,234  tons  in  1864,  at  least  one- 
half  of  which  was  obtained  from  the  "  Union."  The  company's  books  show 
that  from  the  10th  March  to  the  3l8t  December,  1865,  25,542  tons  of  ore  were 
actually  shipped  from  the  mine.  As  the  firm  owning  it  state  that  the  average 
of  all  its  ores  shipped  is  15  per  cent.,  and  estimate  it  to  be  worth  $75  per  ton, 
it  follows  that  its  products  for  1865  exceeded  $1,500,000  in  value.  The  ship- 
ments for  1866,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  exports,  will  exceed 
those  of  1865 — the  quantity  shipped  being  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
vessels  available  for  carrying  it  away.  The  above  figures  will  convey  a  slight 
idea  of  the  importance  of  developing  such  a  fruitful  source  of  national  wealth 
as  is  presented  in  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast 

The  Union  company  employ  about  250  men  about  the  mine,  in  the  various 
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departments  of  it«  operations.    None  of  the  companies  at  Copperopolis  employ 
any  Chinese  coolies. 

The  Keystone  is  next  in  importance  to  the  Union,  which  it  adjoins  on  the 
north.  It  contains  3,300  feet  on  the  lode.  It  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
joint-stock  company,  the  shares  in  which  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
It  was  on  this  claim  that  the  first  work  of  development  on  the  lode  was  done, 
in  what  is  still  called  the  discovery  shaft,  on  the  north  end  of  the  claim,  and 
which  is  still  used  by  the  company  in  their  operations. 

The  shareholders  in  this  mine  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  those  of  the 
Union.  The  Keystou  ehas  never  yielded  them  a  dividend  since  its  discovery  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  cost  them  8100,000  in  assessments  over  and  above  the 
receipts  from  its  whole  product  of  ore,  which  up  to  October  1,  1866,  amounted 
to  5,719  tons,  worth,  at  $75  per  ton,  $428,925.  The  enormous  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  development  of  this  mine  have  probably  been  caused  by  mis- 
management, and  costly,  useless  experiments  for  concentrating  the  low-grade 
ores,  of  which  the  mine  produces  very  large  quantities. 

The  best  informed  among  the  stockholders  in  this  mine  estimate  that  it  has 
produced  sufficient  ore  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  working.  The  $100,000 
collected  as  assessments  have  been  expended  in  experiments  and  machinery. 
The  company  have  very  fine  and  powerful  hoisting,  pumping,  and  concentrating 
machinery.  The  latter  is  only  used  during  the  winter  and  spring,  when  ther6 
is  an  abundance  of  water  available.  The  ores  in  *the  Keystone  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  Union,  but  they  are  not  found  in  as  large  a  body,  or  as  com- 
pact. The  lode  in  this  mine  has  at  no  time  exceeded  ten  feet  in  width,  and  it 
is  usually  so  much  divided  by  the  containing  slate  that  the  cost  of  its  separa- 
tion by  hand-labor  causes  it  to  be  not  very  profitable  to  the  company.  At  the 
depth  of  260  feet  in  the  main  shaft  the  lode  was  only  six  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained a  body  of  iron  pyrites  nearly  a  foot  thick  through  the  centre  of  it  for 
nearly  150  feet  in  length,  and  it  was  further  divided  by  seams  of  slate  into 
irregular  masses  from  one  inch  to  six  inches  thick. 

The  greatest  depth  reached  on  this  mine  is  about  400  feet.  Quite  recently, 
in  the  sixth  level,  at  a  depth  of  about  360  feet  in  the  Houghton  shaft — that  is, 
the  shaft  nearest  to  the  dividing  line  between  this  mine  and  the  Union — a  body 
of  ore  nearly  ten  feet  thick  was  struck  while  drifting  within  150  feet  of  this 
dividing  line.  In  this  body  of  ore  there  is  only  about  four  feet  sufficiently  rich 
to  pay  for  shipping ;  the  remainder  is  so  divided  by  the  containing  slate,  or  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  iron  pyrites,  as  to  fall  below  the  average  of  12  per 
cent,  the  present  lowest  grade  of  paying  ore. 

There  are  six  shafts  in  this  mine,  only  two  of  which,  the  discovery  shaft  and 
that  nearest  the  Union,  are  in  use — the  cost  of  sinking  and  timbering  the  others 
being  nearly  a  total  loss  to  the  compnny.  In  fact,  the  first  two  years'  work  done 
on  the  mine  was  wasted  through  the  inexperience  of  those  who  were  intrusted 
with  its  management. 

The  annual  product  of  the  Keystone,  according  to  the  books  of  the  company^ 
has  been  as  follows : 

1862 596  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

1863 758  tons  of  2,  316  pounds. 

1864   1,  506  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

18G5 1,  743  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

1866,  (till  October  1,) 1,  386  tons  of  2,  376  pounds. 

Total  production 5,  719  tons. 

The  company  employ  about  one  hundred  men  in  the  various  departments  of 
their  works. 

The  Empire  mine  is  located  next  to  the  Union,  on  the  south.     It  contains 
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1,800  feet  on  the  same  lode.  It  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  company,  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  in  which  are  capitalists  who  reside  at  New  York. 
This  company  have  expended  a  very  large  amouiit  of  money  in  developing  their 
mine.  The  greater  portion  or  this  expenditure,  as  has  been  the  case  wiili  the 
Keystone  company,  has  been  wasted  through  incompetent  management.  Great 
improvements  in  this  respect  have  been  made  recently,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
company  are  promising.  The  explorations  now  in  process  show  considerable 
good  ore,  and  there  are  indications  of  an  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lode. 

Tke  ore  in  this  is  similar  to  that  in  all  the  other  mines  on  the  lode ;  but  in 
the  croppings  on  this  claim  there  was  considerably  more  quartz  than  there  was 
upon  any  other  claim  on  the  lode.  In  this  quartz,  which  was  of  a  milky  white- 
ness, there  was  metallic  copper,  crystallized  in  leaf  and  fern-like  forms,  which 
were  exceedingly  brilliant  and  beautiful  when  first  taken  out  of  their  stony 
matrix. 

The  Calaveras  is  located  next  south  of  the  Empire,  on  the  same  lode,  of 
which  it  contains  3,000  feet.  The  croppings  on  this  claim  were  exceedingly 
rich,  but  the  lode  has  not  proven  to  be  so  below  the  surface.  Several  shafts 
have  been  sunk  and  many  drifts  and  cuttings  made  without  finding  any  body 
of  ore  of  importance.     The  company  are  not  working  this  mine  at  present. 

The  CouHolidated  is  located  on  the  same  lode,  north  of  the  Keystone.  It 
contains  3,000  feet. 

The  Webster  is  the  name  of  another  important  mine  in  this  valley.  It  is 
located  about  one  and  a  half  mile  east  of  Copperopolis,  on  a  massive  body  of 
ore  nearly  twenty-eight  feet  wide.  This  ore  is  of  a  different  character  to  that 
in  the  main  lode,  and  is  much  less  valuable  ;  for,  though  quite  solid  and  compact, 
it  does  not  average  more  than  eight  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  per- 
centage of  iron  it  contains. 

The  Inimitable  is  another  important  mine  in  this  valley,  located  on  a  dif- 
ferent lode  altogether.  This  mine  is  situated  parallel  with  the  Union,  and  but 
a  few  feet  apart  from  it,  on  the  east  side.  So  close  are  these  two  mines  together 
that  the  owners  of  the  Inimitable  had  some  intentions  of  suing  the  Union  com- 
pany for  damages  for  taking  out  some  of  their  ore  on  some  of  the  lower  levels, 
which  they  claimed  was  on  the  Inimitable's  ground.  The  Napoleon  mine,  which 
is  located  four  miles  south  from  Copperopolis,  is  on  the  eastern  end  of  a  lode  which 
runs  through  th»s  valley,  parallel  with  the  main  lode,  but  about  six  miles  apart 
from  it,  which  has  been  located  upon  for  nearly  fifteen  miles.  The  Scorpion, 
Swansea,  Massachusetts,  Pacific,  and  other  valuable  mines,  are  located  on  this 
parallel  lode.  These  lodes  are  easily  traced  to  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
where  they  all  disappear,  and  are  not  again  visible  till  near  the  town  of  Monte- 
zuma, in  Tuolumne  county,  six  miles  from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Gopher 
Hill,  where  the  first  discovery  of  copper  was  made,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  main  lode. 

The  above  is  not  by  any  means  a  complete  list  of  the  mines  in  Salt  Spring 
\  alley.     There  are  scores  of  others,  but  these  are  the  most  important. 

At  present  about  one  thousand  men  are  employed  in  various  capacities  among 
the  mines  in  this  district,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  foreigners,  cliiefly 
English  and  Irish.  No  Chinese  are  employed  about  the  mines  except  as  cooks, 
washermen,  and  servants. 

Tlie  Table  Mountain  mine  is  located  about  five  miles  southeast  from  Coppero- 
polis, and  about  one  mile  from  the  Stanislaus  river.  It  is  the  last  claim  on  the 
main  lode  on  this  side  of  that  river.  It  contains  2,150  feet  on  the  lode,  which 
is  here  about  six  feet  wide,  and  much  divided  by  the  containing  slate.  This 
mine  is  owned  by  a  joint-stock  company  of  twenty-one  shareholders.  It  has 
been  considerably  developed,  and  about  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  have  been 
shipped  from  it. 

The  Campo  Seco,  Lancha  Plana,  and  Copper  Hill  mines  are  located  on  a 
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continuation  of  the  main  Gopperopolis  lode,  where  it  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  Calaveras  and  Mokelumne  rivers.  All  these  mines  were  discovered 
in  1861,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  Union  and  Keystone  mines.  They 
have  been  extensively  developed,  and  the  lode  has  been  well  tested  by  shafts 
and  drifts.  It  presents  the  same  peculiarities  as  were  noticed  at  Gopperopolis. 
It  is  quite  large  on  the  Campo  Seco  claim,  being  twenty  feet  wide  at  one  hun- 
dred feet  deep.  It  is  scarcely  as  large  in  the  Lancha  Plana,  and  in  the  Copper 
Hill  it  is  only  about  six  feet.  The  character  and  composition  of  the  ores  are 
identical  with  those  at  Gopperopolis,  and  they  are  contained  in  the  same  de- 
Bcription  of  rock,  and  present  many  other  features  of  similarity.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  these  mines  ;  but  the  present  low  price  of 
ores,  which  is  lower  than  it  has  previously  been  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  leaves 
80  small  a  profit  after  paying  expenses  that  the  companies  are  storing  most  of 
their  ores  in  anticipation  of  an  improvement  in  the  market.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  employed  among  these  mines,  about  forty  of  whom  are  Chi- 
nese, who  perform  much  of  the  labor  above  ground,  such  as  separating  and 
bagging  the  ores,  &e. 

Quite  extensive  concentrating  works  are  being  put  up  on  the  Campo  Seco 
mine.  The  company  intend  to  concentrate  most  of  their  ores  into  about  fifty 
per  cent,  matte  or  regulus. 

The  Nap(  leon  mine  is  located  about  four  miles  sou!h  of  Gopperopolis,  in 
what  are  called  the  Gopher  hills,  a  range  of  low,  broken  hills,  very  irregular  in 
form  ar:d  direction,  on  the  east  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  They  are  the  first 
hills  met  with  after  leaving  Stockton  and  travelling  east.  As  has  already  been 
mentioned,  this  was  the  first  copper  mine  opened  in  California.  As  such,  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  discovered  both  the  Napoleon  and  the  Quail  Hill  mines,  claimed 
the  latter  as  a  silver  or  gold  mine. 

The  Napoleon  contains  2,700  feet  on  two  well-defined  lodes  of  ore,  similar  in 
composition  to  those  at  Gopperopolis.  It  was  located  in  November,  1860.  and  in« 
October,  1862,  was  owned  by  an  incorporated  company ;  each  foot  in  the  mine 
representing  a  share  of  stock.  In  1863  these  one-foot  shares  were  selling  at- 
$100  each. 

In  consequence  of  the  country  through  which  the  Napoleon  lode  traverses 
having  been  much  disturbed  by  subterranean  forces,  it  is  extensively  dislocated. 
The  **  faults,"  as  the  miners  call  these  dislocations,  are  so  numerous  that  all  the 
other  mines  on  this  lode  had  to  cease  operations  because  they  could  not  trace 
it  far  enough  consecutively  to  obtain  any  extensive  body  of  ore.  This  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  the  Napoleon.  At  the  depth  of  about  400  feet  the  lode, 
after  narrowing  from  twenty  to  less  than  six  feet,  finally  was  lost  altogether  by 
a  shift  in  the  containing  rock.  The  company  have  been  engaged  for  more  than 
a  year  in  attempting  to  rediscover  it.  They  have  sunk  a  new  shaft  nearly  400 
feet  deep,  some  dif?tance  to  the  south  of  the  old  one.  The  prospects  are  that 
they  will  meet  with  a  large  body  of  good  ore  in  this  new  shaft. 

The  Napoleon  is  located  on  the  easteru  extremity  of  a  lode  which  ha»  been 
traced  to  San  Domingo  gulch,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  where  the  Noble  mine, 
owned  by  Pioche  &  Beyergue,  French  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  is  located 
on  it.     The  Napoleon  commenced  shipping  ores  in  May,  1863. 

The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  company,,  furnishes 
full  particulars  of  the  product  of  the  mine  : 
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Shipment  of  ores  from  the  Napoleon  copper  mine. 


Date. 


First  class. 


Second  class. 


Concentrated 
ore. 


1863. 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


Pounds. 

36,826 
137,930 
185,498 

73, 037 
250, 234 
232, 100 
187, 480 

69,060 


Total. 


1,172,165 


1864. 
January.. - 
February . . 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 


42,240 
44, 330 
91,960 
30, 470 
28, 970 
17,160 
49,720 
6,820 


Total. 


351,570 


1865- 

Marcb 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 


20,250 


Total 

Grand  totals  . 


20,250 


1,54.3,985 


Pounds, 

45, 302 

108,420 

61,014 

98, 172 

230, 873 

507,810 

284,920 

234,110 


Pounds. 


1,507,621 


170,930 
3()7, 020 
386,680 
334,940 
205,740 
232, 100 
252, 070 
159,750 
134,410 
238,370 
192,216 


420,835 
190,540 
164,025 


2,674,226 


775, 400 


8,100 

115,9.^)0 

78, 150 

48,450 


6,420 


158,600 
132,000 
323, 120 
i:  9, 460 
170,305 


257,070 


943, 485 


4,501,917 


1,718,885 


Seven  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eightv-seven  pounds  altogether,  or  nearly  four  thousand  tons. 

In  September,  1865,  the  company  sold  the  mine  to  Martin  &  Co.,  dealers  in 
ores,  of  San  Francisco.  Since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  this  firm,  for  reasons 
explained  above,  the  yield  of  ore  has  nearly  ceased.  The  total  shipments  from 
the  mine  since  the  purchase  have  not  exceeded  1 50  tons,  of  which  about  one- 
half  has  been  second  class,  and  the  other  concentrated  ore. 

With  reference  to  the  classification  of  the  ores  in  the  above  table,  as  the  same 
method  for  that  purpose  is  followed  in  all  mines  producing  the  same  description 
of  ores,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  method  in  this  part  of  the  report. 

The  heavy  costs  for  labor,  bags,  transportation,  commissions,  &c.,  causing  all 
ores  below  10  per  cent,  to  be  vahielesa  on  this  coast,  none  are  shipped  below 
that  grade ;  but  as  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  gained  by  separating  the 
ores  which  vary  more  than  5  per  cent,  in  richness,  the  plan  generally  followed 
is  to  class  all  above  15  per  cent,  as  first,  and  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  ceut. 
as  second.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  grade  of  the  ores  from  the  various 
mines.  The  Union  ores  are  the  lowest.  The  owners  of  that  mine,  being  ex- 
tensive shipping  agents,  have  facilities  for  shipping  ores  of  less  value  than  will 
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pay  to  ship  from  any  other  mine.  The  average  of  all  the  ores  shipped  from 
the  Union  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent.  From  the  Napoleon  they  were  above 
16  per  cent.,  causing  a  difference  in  value  of  nearly  $5  per  ton.  The  Keystone 
ores  are  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  Union. 

The  concentrated  ores  above  referred  to  were  prepared  by  the  following  very 
economical  process  :  A  pit  of  about  two  feet  deep  was  cut  in  the  soft  soil,  about 
twenty  feet  square,  in  which  was  laid  as  evenly  as  possible  about  four  cords  of 
dry  pine  wood;  over  this  was  piled,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  one  hundred 
tons  of  ore.  There  was  nothing  more  done,  except  to  ignite  the  wood,  which 
Soon  set  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  on  fire,  and  it  continued  tu  burn  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  having  been  evaporated,  the  fire 
went  out  and  the  ore  was  concentrated  about  6  per  cent ,  or  10  per  cent.;  poor 
second  class  was  converted  into  16  per  cent,  or  first  class. 

The  machinery  used  on  this  mine  consists  of  a  small  six-horse  power  steam- 
engine,  for  hoisting  and  pumping.  There  are  usually  about  thirty  hands  em- 
ployed on  this  mine,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  Chinese. 

Quail  Hill,  No.  1,  where  Hughes  made  the  first  discovery  of  copper,  is  about 
three  miles  east  from  the  Napoleon  mine,  and  about  seven  miles  west  from  Cop- 
peropolis.  Quite  a  town,  called  Telegraph  City,  has  sprang  up  between  these 
two  discoveries  of  Hughes's. 

2.— VARIOUS  COPPER  DISTRICTS. 

Forest  Hill  districL — The  most  important  mines  in  Amador  county  are  the 
Cosumnes,  in  the  Forest  Hill  district,  near  Jackson,  the  county  seat,  and  the 
Newton,  on  the  name  lode,  about  three  miles  to  the  west,  near  lone  valley,  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  separated  from  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento 
by  low,  irregular  hills,  as  Suit  Spring  valley  is  divided  from  the  valley  of  the 
San  Joaquin.  The  Cosumnes  was  located  in  January,  1862.  A  company  to 
work  it  was  incorporated  in  February,  1863.  It  contains  5,000  feet  on  the 
main  lode  and  the  same  quantity  on  the  Oriental  lode,  which  runs  parallel  and 
close  to  it.  This  Oriental  lode,  which  is  quite  extensive,  was  discovered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Fish,  in  January,  1863.  It  appears  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  returning  from  a  trip  to  Copperopolis,  when  he  observed  the  croppings  of 
the  lode  as  he  was  riding  past,  the  location  being  near  the  road.  Getting  off 
bis  horse,  he  satisfied  himself  that  what  he  saw  was  copper  ore.  and  located  the 
claim  for  himself  and  friends.  The  parson's  mine  has  produced  nearly  one  hun- 
dred tons  of  good  ore. 

The  Newton  was  located  early  in  1863,  by  Dr.  J.  Newton,  of  Jackson,  in  the 
names  of  himself  and  six  members  of  his  own  family,  who  at  present  control  it. 
Dr.  Newton  was  the  first  person  in  this  county  who  worked  a  copper  mine  in  it. 

Quite  a  town,  called  Copper  Centre,  has  sprung  up  between  these  two  dis- 
tricts. Two  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  most  active  copper  mining  camps  in 
the  State — hundreds  of  claims  having  been  located  on  the  two  copper  belts, 
which  can  be  traced  for  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  original  claims.  One  of  these 
belts  is  about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  other,  and  follows  the  same  course  as 
the  parallel  lodes  at  Copperopolis — north  about  50^  east.  These  lodes  also  dip 
from  10*^  to  20^  to  the  east,  as  do  those  at  Copperopolis;  are  in  the  same  geo- 
logical formation,  and  the  ores  are  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  composi- 
tion that  the  best  judges  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Amador  county  mines  are  located  on  the  same  lodes  as  the  mines 
at  Copperopolis.  There  are  many  valuable  copper  mines  in  this  vicinity,  but 
though  the  great  distance  from  a  market,  and  the  want  of  capital  and  experi- 
ence of  those  who  own  them,  work  on  all  except  the  Cosumnes  and  Newton 
has  ceased.  Probably  these  would  also  have  remained  undeveloped  had  not 
Meader  &  Co.,  copper  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  become  interested  in  them. 
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A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Newton,  which  has  been  suffi- 
ciently tested  by  shafts  and  drifts  to  prove  that  it  is  of  great  value,  and  this 
value  would  be  fourfold  greater  if  there  were  proper  means  for  bringing  the  ore 
to  tide-water.  The  lode  on  this  mine  is  not  so  large  as  it  is  at  Copperopolis,  but 
the  ore  is  less  divided  by  the  containing  slate  than  it  is  in  the  Keystone.  At 
one  hundred  feet  deep  the  lode  here  was  only  three  and  half  feet  wide.  It  in- 
creased considerably  as  the  depth  of  the  shafts  increased.  Most  of  the  ore  from 
this  mine  will  average  15  per  cent.  In  18G4it  shipped  about  one  hundred  tons 
per  month,  averaging  16  per  cent. 

On  the  Cosumnes  ground  the  lode  is  about  ten  feet  wide  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  averages  about  16  per  cent.  This  company  shipped 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  mouth  during  1864,  averaging  12  per  cent. 

Hope  valley. — The  Rodger's  mine,  in  Hope  valley  in  this  county,  is  located 
a  few  milos  west  of  Carson  canon,  on  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  only 
a  few  miles  from  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1855,  but  has  never  been  worked  to  any  extent,  though  the  ore  is 
very  valuable  and  of  great  beauty.  It  is  not  a  regular  lode,  but  a  sort  of 
chimney,  which  makes  its  appearance,  about  two  feet  wide  and  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, in  the  face  of  a  lofty  bluff  of  solid,  hard,  white  granite,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley.  The  only  sign  of  this  body  of  ore  is  c  )nfined  to  its  exposure 
in  the  face  of  the  bluff,  and  for  about  thirty  feet  on  the  top  of  it.  A  great  deal 
of  prospecting  has  been  done  in  the  vicinity,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  continua- 
tion of  it,  but  in  vain.  The  ore  is  accompanied  on  the  south  side  by  a  body  of 
hard,  grayish,  cryetaline  limestone,  the  only  sign  of  that  mineral  for  many 
miles  around — the  whole  country  being  composed  of  bare,  rugged  cliffs  and 
peaks  of  felspathic  p:ranite.  On  the  north  side  of  the  ore  there  is  a  seam,  of 
about  a  foot  wide,  of  dark  brown  quartz,  of  a  peculiar  cellular  structure.  There 
is  a  great  abundance  of  brilliant  lime  garnets  in  this  ore,  which,  together  with 
the  peculiar  combination  of  sulphurets,  oxides,  aud  carbonates  of  which  it  is 
formed,  render  it  exceedingly  interesting  for  cabinet  specimens  ;  though  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  pay  to  extract  it  for  commercial  purposes. 

Marijwsa  county  mines. — The  existence  of  important  lodes  or  depos^its  of 
copper  ores  of  considerable  commercial  value  in  Mariposa  county  was  known 
for  several  years  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  turn  them  to  profitable  ac- 
count. The  croppings  of  a  series  of  large  bodies  of  the  ore  are  seen  protruding 
through  the  surface  all  through  the  county,  from  where  it  unites  to  Merceil 
county  on  the  one  side  to  where  it  joins  Fresno  county  on  the  other.  It  was 
not  until  the  summer  of  1863  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  copper  mining  in 
this  county.  The  distance  from  a  market  and  want  of  roads,  as  well  as  the 
broken  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  geological  formation  in  which  the  ore  is 
contained,  prevented  men  of  experience  and  capital  investing  time  or  money  in 
their  development. 

There  are  two  extensive  districts  in  which  copper  mining  is  carried  on  in  this 
county.  One  is  on  the  south  side  of  it,  on  the  Chowchilla  river,  near  the  divid- 
ing line  between  this  county  and  Merced.  This  is  called  the  Hamilton  di.-^trict. 
It  embraces  mines  in  both  these  counties.  The  other  is  the  Hunters*  ViUley 
district.  This  is  located  west  of  the  Bear  Valley  mount.iins  and  south  of  the 
Merced  river.  The  La  Victoire,  the  most  important  copper  mine  in  Mariposa 
county,  is  in  this  district. 

A  good  many  companies  are  working  in  the  Hamilton  district;  but  thus  far 
the  developments  have  not  been  of  much  importance,  as  no  shaft  of  any  con- 
siderable depth  has  been  sunk,  and  no  permanent  lode  has  been  discovered. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  mines  in  this  county  are  located  on  portions  of 
the  great  cupriferous  belt  referred  to  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  this  report 
as  passing  through  the  State;  but  the  shifting  and  dislocation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  since  its  formation  iiave  so  broken  it  up  that  it  is  exceedingly 
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doubtful  whether  any  permanent  mine  will  be  discovered  in  the  southern  district 
of  this  county.  Some  activity  has  been  imparted  to  this  district  during  the 
past  year  by  the  erection  of  several  smelting  furnaces  on  a  small  scale,  which, 
operating  on  the  silicates,  oxides,  and  carbonates  of  the  metal,  which  are  found 
in  great  abundance  for  miles  around,  make  large  quantities  of  regulus  and  black 
copper  from  60  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  of  fineness.  The  owners  of  these  fur- 
naces pay  a  fair  price  of  all  the  ores  of  a  suitable  character  the  miners  can 
bring.  This  will  account  for  the  activity  in  the  district  and  for  the  shallowness 
of  the  explorations,  as  the  ores  cease  to  be  of  the  class  required  at  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface. 

One  of  these  furnaces  has  been  erected  on  James's  ranch,  and  another,  about 
BIX  miles  distant,  on  the  border  of  Fresno  county,  at  Buchanan  Hollow.  From 
this  latter  place  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  copper,  in  bars  ranging 
from  80  per  cent,  to  96  per  cent,  of  metal,  have  been  exported  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  by  Coffee  &  Risdon,  the  proprietor  of  the  works. 

The  furnaces  at  James's  ranch  are  constructed  on  the  French  plan,  intro- 
duced on  this  coast,  on  the  Queen  of  Bronze  mine,  in  Oregon,  by  M.  De  Hierry, 
a  French  metallurgist  of  considerable  ability.  They  are  capable  of  operating 
on  about  eight  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  class  of  ores  operated  on 
have  averaged  about  12  per  cent.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Green  Mountain  and  Lone  Tree  mines,  near  the  works. 

The  company  obtain  plenty  of  pine  wood  charcoal  at  870  to  $80  per  ton. 
All  the  smelting  is  done  with  this  description  of  fuel.  About  a  ton  of  this 
charcoal  is  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  marketable  regulus.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  men  employed  at  each  of  these  works. 

The  furnaces  used  at  Buchanan  Hollow  are  what  are  known  as  Haskell's 
water-lined,  a  brief  description  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "  Pro- 
cesses," &c.  They  are  of  about  the  same  capacity  as  those  mentioned  above, 
and  consume  about  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  description  of  fuel.  There 
are  several  of  this  latter  description  of  furnaces  in  use  in  this  State ;  one  on 
the  Cosumnes  mine,  in  Amador  county;  another  on  the  La  Victoire  mine,  in 
Mariposa  county,  and  several  others  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  construction  in 
various  localities. 

About  six  miles  south  of  these  smelting  works  at  Buchanan  Hollow  there  are 
several  of  the  best  mines  in  this  county ;  among  them  is  the  Bachman.  In  the 
shaft  on  this  mine,  at  a  depth  of  sixty  feet,  the  lode  is  ten  feet  wide,  composed 
of  yellow  sulphurets,  identical  in  appearance  and  composition  with  those  found 
at  Copperopolis  and  Campo  Seco,  and  accompanied  with  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  lodes  in  those  districts,  and  affording  many  facts  to  prove  a  connection 
in  the  origin  of  all  of  them. 

Near  the  smelting  works  on  James's  ranch  there  is  a  series  of  lodes,  traceable 
for  about  ten  miles,  and  ranging  N.  24^  W.,  corresponding  very  closely  with 
those  already  noticed  in  Salt  Spring  valley.  In  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  Dozer 
lode,  one  of  this  series,  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  it  was  found  to  be  six  feet 
wide,  composed  of  nearly  solid  yellow  sulphuret.  But,  as  was  explained  above, 
the  disturbance  of  the  containing  rock  does  not  hold  out  a  reasonable  hope  of 
the  permanence  of  any  body  of  ore  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Haskell,  the  proprietor  of  the  Buchanan  lode,  has  recently  sold  it  and 
the  smelting  works  above  described  to  a  firm  at  Stockton  for  $22,000.  This 
will  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  best  mines  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  **La  Victoire"  mine,  in  Hunter's  valley,  is  a  most  valuable  property, 
being  second  in  importance  to  scarcely  any  copper  mine  iu  the  State.  It  is 
located  in  a  section  of  this  county  which  has  not  been  affected  by  those  dis- 
turbing causes  which  have  broken  up  the  lodes  in  all  the  other  sections.  It 
also  possesses  the  very  great  advantage  of  having  an  immense  body  of  very 
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good  ore  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  enables  the  com- 
pany to  extract  it  without  the  use  of  expensive  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery. 
The  lode  runs  through  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  length  and  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high,  cropping  out  on  the  very  summit  of  it,  and  traceable,  un- 
broken, through  its  entire  length,  at  an  average  width  of  nearly  five  feet.  The 
proprietors,  who  are  mostly  Frenchmen,  have  sunk  shafts  on  the  lode  at  both 
ends  of  the  base  of  this  hill  to  the  depth  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  without 
discovering  any  material  difference  in  its  appearance,  the  only  important  change 
being  that,  while  the  lode  dips  to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  45^  at  twenty-five  feet 
below  the  surface,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  at  one  hundred  feet  lower,  it  dips  at  an 
angle  of  68° ;  but,  as  it  increases  nearly  a  foot  in  thickness  at  the  point  where 
the  dip  changes,  it  is  evident  that  the  chan<^e  has  not  been  the  effect  of  disloca- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  very  rich  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  this  mine,  much  of 
it  containing  sufiicient  gold  to  pay  for  working  it  for  that  metal  only. 

It  may  bo  proper  in  this  connection  to  state  that  the  copper  bars  made  in  this 
county  by  the  furnaces  described  above  contain  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  gold. 
Some  of  it,  assayed  by  Kellogg  &  Hueston,  of  San  Francisco,  was  found  to 
contain  as  high  as  $450  to  the  ton.  Much  of  this  copper  contains  $50  in  gold 
to  the  ton;  none  of  it  less  than  $20. 

There  is  a  small  smelting  furnace  on  this  mine,  but  it  is  not  in  use.  For  the 
past  year  but  little  work  of  any  kind  has  been  done  on  the  mine  in  consequence 
of  disagreements  among  the  owners,  one  portion  of  whom  are  playing  the  game 
of  "  freeze  out "  upon  the  others. 

There  are  several  other  good  copper  mines  in  this  district,  but  those  who  own 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  either  the  means  or  disposition  to  develop  them,  and 
capitalists  from  abroad  are  afraid  to  invest  very  extensively  in  sucn  mines  in 
this  county  till  they  have  been  better  examined. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  ?nines. — The  Osos  mines  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1864.  They  are  situate  about  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Old  Mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  on  the  Osos  ranch,  near  the  south 
end  of  a  wide  belt  of  cupriferous  ores  that  is  traceable  for  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  the  north,  among  the  range  of  mountains  which  lay  between  the  town 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  the  Old  Mission  of  Santa  Marguerita.  This  belt  of  ore, 
on  which  there  are  a  great  number  of  mines,  presents  very  much  the  same  pe- 
culiarities as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Hamilton  district,  in  Mari- 
posa county.  The  disturbance  of  the  lode  by  subterranean  causes  has  broken 
it  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unprofitable  to  mine.  The  Osos  district, 
as  is  the  case  with  Hunter's  valley,  in  Mariposa,  appears  to  have  been  less 
affected  by  these  disturbing  causes.  A  shaft  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep  has 
been  sunk  on  the  Osos  lode,  which  was  from  four  feet  to  twelve  feet  wide.  One 
hundred  tons  of  ore,  averaging  eighteen  per  cent.,  have  been  shipped  from  this 
mine  direct  to  Boston  and  iSwansea,  and  there  are  several  hundred  tons  more 
ready  for  shipment.  Ex-congressman  Phelps  is  extensively  interested  in  these 
mines. 

Los  Angeles  county  mines. — The  Solidad  district,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
located  about  thirty  miles  due  north  from  Los  Angeles.  The  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  copper  in  this  locality  was  published  by  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  as  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  that 
placer  mining  for  gold  was  carried  on  as  far  back  as  1840.  Mr.  Bid  well,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  California,  saw  the^e  early  gold  miners  at  work,  and  prob- 
ably saw  the  croppings  of  the  copper  lode,  which  are  quite  extensive  and  con- 
spicuous for  a  long  dit^tance.  In  1854  a  Frenchman  named  Maris  discovered 
the  mines  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Solidad  district,  but  the  discovery  at- 
tracted no  attention  till  the  excitement  about  copper,  which  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  at  Salt  Springs  valley,  in  ISGl  and  1862,  when  great  ac- 
tivity in  prospecting  raged  in  this  locality,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  wad 
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done  during  the  following  two  years.  At  present,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
past,  none  of  the  claims  have  been  worked.  Among  the  few  important  mines 
in  this  district  are  the  La  Solidad,  Copper  Hill,  and  Occidental.  On  the  first 
named,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  lode  was  found  to  be  about  seven 
feet  wide.     This  is  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  district. 

The  geological  formations  and  ores  in  this  district  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  already  described  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Mariposa  counties,  and  the 
same  disturbing  causes  have  broken  up  the  lodes,  which  range  in  the  same  direc- 
tion within  a  few  degrees. 

Plumas  county  mines. — The  copper  mines  in  Genessee  valley,  Plumas 
county,  are  the  highest  on  this  coast,  the  valley  in  which  they  are  located  being 
a  small  basin  of  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  embosomed  high  up  among  some 
of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  which  are  clustered  together  in  the 
northeast  of  tliis  county.  This  portion  of  Upper  Plumas  contains  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  scenery  to  be  found  on  the  coast.  Immense  granite  ridges  are 
seen  rising  bare  and  bleak  two  and  sometimes  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
densely  wooded  ridges  at  their  base,  while  below,  canons  thousands  of  feet  deep 
form  courses  for  the  waters,  which  look  like  silver  threads  as  they  go  meander- 
ing through  the  black  gorges  that  lead  them  to  unite  with  the  waters  of  the 
Feather  river,  thousands  of  feet  still  further  below.  Nature  appears  to  have 
performed  some  of  her  mightiest  labors  in  this  locality.  Subterranean  fires 
have  piled  up  the  molten  rocks  thousands  of  feet  high,  for  the  highest  peaks  are 
composed  of  lava,  while  the  floods  of  water  have  worn  the  frightful  canons 
which  furnish  the  bed  for  the  present  insignificant  streams.  Amid  the  very 
centre  of  so  much  ruggedness,  caused  by  nature's  greatest  forces,  Genessee  val- 
ley forms  a  beautiful  contrast,  with  its  grassy  fields  and  the  curling  smoke  of  its 
smelting  furnaces  and  other  evidences  of  the  power  of  man.  The  belt  of  copper 
ores  already  referred  to  passes  through  this  valley  in  a  course  ranging  north  twenty- 
five  degrees  west.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  in  such  a  country,  the  lode  has  been 
extensively  dislocated ;  but  by  examining  the  unshifted  bodies  of  the  containing 
slates,  which  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  as  well  as  the  form  and  composition 
of  the  lodes,  it  is  proved  that  this  is  part  of  that  great  belt.  The  chief  copper 
mines,  the  Cosmopolitan,  are  located  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Tay- 
lorviUe,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  a  ranch  which  was  originally  located 
in  the  valley  by  a  Mr.  Gifford.  They  were  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  1862. 
The  inaccessibility  of  the  place  and  the  broken  character  of  the  country  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  this  ever  becoming  a  very  important  copper  mining  lo- 
cality. Nevertheless,  parties  interested  in  these  mines  have  erected  smelting 
works  which  have  cost  upwards  of  $30,000,  and  made  several  tons  of  good 
regulus  by  a  process  invented  by  a  farmer  named  J.  0.  Chapman,  who  never 
had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  copper  smelting  till  the  discovery  of  these 
mines.  As  long  as  the  parties  interested  in  this  enterprise  could  (obtain  plenty 
of  oxides,  carbonates,  and  silicates  of  the  metal,  which  were  quite  abundant  and 
very  rich  at  the  commencement  of  their  operations,  they  obtained  regulus  suffi- 
cient to  pay  expenses ;  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  sulphurets  in  the  lode 
the  works  had  to  stop,  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  operate  on  this  class  of  ores. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  not  in  operation.  These  works  were  put  up  by 
Bolinger,  Blood  &  Co. 

At  a  depth  of  sixty  feet  the  lode  on  the  Cosmopolitan  mine  was  found  to  be 
about  fourteen  feet  wide,  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  metal.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  granite  and  limestone  on  this  claim.  The  metamorphic  slates  and 
serpentine,  which  accompany  the  copper  all  through  this  State,  are  here  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  south. 

Del  Norte  county  ?nines. — The  Alta  district,  in  Del  Noite  county,  is  situated 
on  what  is  known  as  the  "  low  divide,**  an  extensive  plateau  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Illinois  river  from  the 
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Pacific  ocean.  Those  moiintaiDS  run  through  tlie  northern  portion  of  Califi)niia 
and  the  south  of  Oregon,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  cross  the  western 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  at  nearly  right  angles. 

Altaville,  the  centre  of  this  district,  is  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  from 
Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  county.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mines  in  the 
district ;  many  of  them  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  probably  one  thou- 
sand tons  of  good  ore  has  been  shipped  from  them  since  their  discovery,  in  1860. 
Among  those  which  have  shipped  ore  are  the  Alta,  Union,  Pacific,  Lady  Belie, 
Chrysopolis,  Comstock,  Diamond,  Express,  Pearl,  Copper  Hill,  Excelsior,  and 
a  number  of  others.  The  Alta  was  the  first  mine  worked  in  the  district,  and  is 
the  only  one  worked  at  present. 

The  mines  in  this  district  are  not  connected  with  the  great  copper  belt  so  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  this  report.  This  runs  several  miles  to  the  east,  where 
tlie  Siskiyou  mountains  connect  the  counties  of  Yreka,  in  California,  with  Jose- 
phine, in  Oregon.  The  ores  in  the  Alta  district  are  quite  distinct  in  deposition, 
appearance,  and  character  from  those  found  in  the  mines  on  the  great  belt. 
The  deposits  are  separate  and  distinct ;  of  probably  the  same  age  and  origin,  as 
they  are  similar  in  other  respects  ii  those  found  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Diablo,  and  in  the  coast  range  further  south.  The  first  forty-two  tons  of  ore 
shipped  by  the  Alta  company  averaged  forty-five  per  cent.,  and  sold  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  $7,000  cash,  the  cost  of  their  extraction  and  delivery  not  exceeding 
$2,000.  They  were  red  oxides,  chiefly,  of  which  there  was  a  large  body  nearly 
three  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long,  near  the  surface,  but  this  was  soon  exhausted, 
as  there  is  no  well  defined  lode  on  the  ground.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  consecutive  body  of  ore  of  fifty  feet  in  length  in  the  whole  district. 
The  croppings  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  lodes — nearly  a  dozen  of  them — are 
seen  ranging  nearly  north  and  south  for  many  miles,  but  the  body  of  ore  beneath 
these  croppings  is  so  irregular  in  position,  owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  serpen- 
tine in  which  they  are  contained,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  in  what 
direction  the  average  of  them  do  lie. 

The  Alta  Company  have  sunk  a  shaft  on  their  mine  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  without  finding  a  regularly  defined  lode.  They  meet  with 
bunches  of  ore,  chiefly  yellow  sulphurets  of  a  very  low  grade,  varying  in  size 
from  a  mere  film  to  ten  feet  thick,  but  not  sufficiently  connected  to  make  the 
mine  profitable  to  work  under  the  existing  state  of  the  copper  market.  This 
mine  is  exceedingly  well  situated  for  obtaining  its  ore  cheap,  if  a  large  body  of 
it  should  be  found,  as  drifts  could  be  run  into  the  hill  at  a  great  depth  at  com- 
paratively little  cost. 

The  Rockland  district  is  located  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Alta  district, 
above  described,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Crescent  City,  Del  Norte  county, 
California.  The  mines  in  this  district  are  located  on  the  great  copper  belt, 
which  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  N.  28*^  W.,  the  general  trend  of  this  belt,  by  which  it  may  be  followed 
from  where  first  noticed,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  to  about  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  this  district,  which  is  a  few  miles  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
There  are  several  other  districts  within  this  StJite  in  which  important  copper 
mines  have  been  located  on  this  belt ;  but  time  will  not  admit  of  any  reference 
being  made  to  them.  The  Queen  of  Bronze,  near  Waldo,  Josephine  county, 
the  most  valuable  copper  mine  in  Oregon,  is  located  on  this  belt,  about  sixteen 
miles  west  from  this  point.  Extensive  smelting  works  have  been  erected  on 
this  latter  mine,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  exported  from  these 
mines,  wliieh,  as  has  been  already  stated,  have  been  discovered  since  1860. 

There  are  some  peculiarly  interesting  features  connected  with  the  copper 
mines  of  this  dij?trict,  which  have  a  tendency  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  subject  of  the  action  of  volcanic  forces  on  metallic  ores,  because  in  this 
vicinity  an  enormous  volcanic  dyke,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  wide,  approaches 
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the  copper  belt  at  an  obtuse  angle,  within  a  hundred  feet,  and  it  ia  within  this 
point  of  proximity  that  the  large  masses  of  metallic  copper  mentioned  above 
were  discovered.  Another  point  in  the  same  connection  may  be  here  mentioned. 
The  age  of  the  rocks  containing  the  copper,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
great  belt,  has  been  tolerably  well  ascertained  to  be  between  the  triassic  and 
tertiary  eras,  and  as  this  volcanic  force,  which  has  caused  the  conversion  of  the 
ores  into  melals  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  must  have  been  exerted  sub- 
sequently, the  opportunity  here  afforded  to  examine  the  largest  and  most  clearly 
denned  dyke  on  the  coast  is  very  important. 

Blount  Ihahlo  district. — The  principal  copper  mines  in  the  Mount  Diablo 
district  are  located  about  the  northern  base,  and  up  the  side  of  a  spur  of  Mount 
Diablo,  called  Mount  Zion,  and  along  the  north  side  of  Mitchell's  cafion,  near 
the  town  of  Clayton,  Contra  Costa  county.  The  first  discovery  of  these  mines 
was  made  in  1860,  and  considerable  work  was  done  on  several  of  them  for  about 
two  years,  in  efforts  to  discover  the  lode,  but  without  success,  as  there  is  no 
lode  in  the  mountain.  The  copper  found  here  ia  not  connected  with  the  great 
cupriferous  belt,  but  exists  in  detached  bunches  and  masses,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Alta  district,  in  Del  Norte  county,  described  above.  The  croppings  of  the 
patches  of  ore  here  run  north  and  south,  as  they  do  at  Del  Norte.  Some 
metallic  copper  has  been  found  on  the  north  side  of  MitchelPs  caiion,  but  in 
every  case,  after  reaching  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  the  ore,  when  found  in 
bodies  sufficiently  large  to  take  out,  has  been  found  of  a  very  low  grade ;  ten 
tons  of  selected  ore  shipped  by  the  Keokuk  company  did  not  yield  more 
than  eight  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mines  in  this  district  will 
ever  pay  to  work. 

Peavine  district. — The  Peavine  district  was  discovered  in  1864.  It  is  located 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  Henness  pass,  in  Washoe  county,  Nevada,  one  portion 
of  it  being  within  three  miles  of  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad.  The 
district  embraces  an  era  of  ten  miles  square,  in  which  there  are  a  great  number 
of  claims  of  considerable  importance.  The  ores  in  all  these  mines  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  found  in  California,  as  well  as  the  containing  rocks.  They 
are  usually  much  contaminated  with  quartz,  but  they  contain  a  large  per  cent, 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  completion  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  district  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  prospecting,  and  a 
great  number  of  companies  are  preparing  to  take  out  ore,  the  railroad  com- 
pany having  informed  those  interested  that  it  would  carry  ores  to  Sacramento, 
from  any  point  in  the  Henness  pass,  for  $9  per  ton.  The  ores  of  most  of  these 
mines  being  silicates,  carbonates,  and  oxides,  are  very  easily  concentrated,  a 
fact  which  the  owners  of  the  Bay  State  mine  appear  to  be  aware  of,  as  they  are 
putting  up  a  email  furnace,  on  Haskeirs  plan,  to  operate  on  all  the  ores  they 
can  purchase,  as  well  as  what  they  can  obtain  from  their  own  mine.  No  ores 
of  any  consequence  have  been  shipped  from  this  district,  in  consequence  of  the 
distance  to  a  market ;  but  in  18G4  a  Doctor  Landszwert  made  a  number  of  large 
bars  of  fine  copper  from  them,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  fair,  at  Carson 
City,  in  that  year.  These  bars  contained  S150  per  ton  in  gold,  and  about  $250 
per  ton  in  silver,  according  to  the  doctor's  assay. 

Lower  California  mines  — Of  the  copper  mines  in  Lower  California  but  lit- 
tle of  an  authentic  character  is  known.  The  Sanc6  mine,  as  described  by  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  an  old  Cornish  miner,  who  was  superintendent  of  it  for  three  or 
four  years,  is  located  near  Loretto,  a  place  in  the  province  of  Comondu,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  where  there  is  a  good  harbor.  The  lode  is  de- 
scribed as  being  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  enclosed  between  walls  of  slate  and 
granite.  It  has  been  extensively  explored  by  shafts  and  levels,  and  about  fivQ 
hundred  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  Europe,  where  it  sold  for  about  five 
hundred  dollars  per  ton.  This  ore,  specimens  (»f  which  have  been  brought  to 
San  Francisco,  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  being  a  sort  of  talcose  gangue, 
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containing  flattened  scales  of  metal  of  various  sizes,  from  several  feet  in  length 
and  breadth,  to  small  specks  like  fine  gold  dust.  Many  of  the  larger  masses  of 
this  copper  are  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  metallic  silver,  the  only  simi- 
lar combination  of  these  two  metals  found  on  this  coast,  though  the  combination 
of  metallic  copper  and  silver  is  quite  common  at  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines. 
This  mine  has  not  been  worked  for  nearly  two  years. 

Arizona  mines, — The  mines  in  Arizona,  from  which  ores  have  been  sent  to 
San  Francisco,  are  located  on  both  banks  of  Williams's  Fork  of  the  Colorado 
river,  where,  there  is  but  little  doubt,  will  very  soon  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant copper  mining  districts  on  this  coast.  The  existence  of  the  deposits  of 
ore  now  in  course  of  development  at  this  point  was  well  known  for  several 
years  before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  California.  A  quantity  of  the  ore 
from  some  of  the  mines  about  Mineral  Hill  was  sent  to  Boston,  as  early  as  1858, 
and  examined  by  Doctor  Jackson,  the  distinguished  mineralogist  of  that  city, 
who  pronounced  them  of  extraordinary  richness.  But  a  variety  of  causes, 
among  which  the  want  of  means  for  transporting  the  ore  was  the  chief,  pre- 
vented any  advantage  being  gained  by  the  discovery  till  1862  when  the  owners 
of  the  Planet  mine  shipped  about  one  hundred  tons  of  their  ore  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  sold  for  a  price  that  left  a  profit  of  upwards  of  $100  per  ton  over 
and  above  all  expenses  for  its  extraction  and  transportation,  the  land  carriage 
from  the  mine  to  the  river,  about  twenty  miles,  having  been  done  by  pack-mules. 
A  good  road  has  been  cut  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  river  since  that  time. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  good  mines  in  this  district  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
The  Planet  is  the  most  important  on  the  south,  and  the  Mineral  Hill  on  the 
north.  The  greatest  activity  has  prevailed  among  these  mines  during  the  past 
yeiir,  and  about  1,500  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  them  all  collectively ; 
the  principal  shippers  being  the  Planet,  Great  Central,  Mineral  Hill,  Philadel- 
phia, Mountaineer,  Mammoth,  Copper  Hill,  and  Occidental.  Ten  times  the  quan- 
tity shipped  might  have  been  sent  had  there  been  means  for  taking  it  away.  Gen- 
tlemen just  returned  from  these  mines  state  that  there  are  upwards  of  1,000 
tons  of  ore  that  will  avemge  40  per  cent.,  now  lying  on  the  river  bank  ready 
for  shipment.  The  steamers  and  two  or  three  schooners  employed  in  the  trade 
are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Some  of  the  mines  in  this  district  have  been  extensively  explored  by  means 
of  shafts,  tunnels  and  drifts,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  body  of  ore  has  in- 
creased in  importance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  devel- 
oped. The  Mineral  Hill  company  have  nin  a  tunnel  on  their  mine  for  the 
length  of  350  feet,  out  of  whicu,  while  cutting,  they  took  nearly  1,000  tons  of 
ore  of  an  average  of  30  per  cent,  the  whole  work  from  the  surface  being  in 
a  body  of  ore.  The  ore  in  none  of  the  mines  in  the  district  is  found  in  a  regu- 
lar lode,  as  in  the  mines  in  California,  but  the  whole  country  appears  to  be 
formed  of  the  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  the  hills  for  miles  around  being  col- 
ored red  by  the  iron,  or  green  and  blue  in  patches  where  waters  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  have  percolated  through  the  copper. 

In  running  the  tunnels  and  drifts  through  this  extraordinary  material,  the 
miners  run  considerable  risk  of  injury  by  being  crushed  by  heavy  m^isses  of 
ore,  which,  having  been  held  in  place  by  large  quantities  of  powdery  oxide  of 
iron,  drop  out  when  they  are  undermined  in  cutting  the  drifts.  When  such 
blocks  fall  out,  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  dry  powder,  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  iron  rust,  will  come  rushing  down  and  block  all  fur- 
ther work  till  the  opening  can  be  timbered  up. 

The  great  body  of  ores  found  in  the  district  being  black  and  red  oxides,  sil- 
icates and  ciirbonates,  all  of  a  character  that  admit  of  conversion  into  regulus 
by  the  application  of  heat  alone,  and  by  a  single  process,  several  of  the  compa- 
nies have  erected  extensive  smelting  works.     Martin  &  Greeumau,  who  are 
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largely  interested  in  the  Mineral  Hill  mines,  are  putting  up  works  that  will  cost 
nearly  $100,000  when  completed.  ^ 

Some  of  the  ore  taken  from  this  extraordinary  hill  are  so  exceeiingly  rich  in 
gold,  that  a  10-stamp  battery  is  being  erected  to  crash  the  ore  and  work  it  for 
the  gold,  by  the  ordinary  processes  adopted  for  saving  gold  from  quartz ;  the  tail- 
ings will  be  afterwards  smelted  for  the  copper  they  contain,  nearly  40  per  cent. 

The  gangue  rock  of  nearly  all  these  Arizona  ores  is  composed  of  spathic 
iron,  heavy  spar  and  quartz ;  the  ores  found  in  California  being  free  from  gangue 
rock,  though  they  are  generally  mixed  with  the  containing  slate  or  serpentine. 

Knowles  &  Lightner,  another  firm,  extensively  engaged  in  these  Arizona 
mines,  are  also  putting  up  smelting  works  on  their  ground.  The  Great  Central 
company  have  a  set  of  such  works  in  active  operation,  and  turning  out  large 
quantities  of  good  regulus  of  about  80  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  labor  done  about  these  mines  is  performed  by  natives,  Mexicans 
and  Chinamen.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  workmen  are  Americans  or 
Europeans. 

Aubery  City  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  fork,  and  would  soon  become 
quite  an  important  place  of  business  if  sufficient  tonnage  could  be  obtained  to 
carry  away  the  ore  that  could  be  furnished  by  the  mines  in  its  neighborhood. 

3.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS  IN  WHICH  COPPER  IS  FOUND. 

Peculiarities  of  formations. — There  are  peculiarities  about  the  geological  for- 
mations in  which  the  copper  ores  are  found  on  this  coast,  which  derive  an  inter- 
est from  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  they  can  be  traced.  For  in- 
stance :  Not  a  single  important  body  of  such  ore  has  been  found  on  this  coast, 
either  among  the  coast  ran^e,  the  foot-hills,  or  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity,  if  not  actually  in  serpentine  or  other  magnesian 
rocks  or  matamorphised  slates.  This  is  the  case  in  all  the  districts  above  de- 
scribed, the  only  exception  being  at  Hope  valley,  Amador  county.  For  the 
hundreds  of  miles  over  which  the  great  belt  of  copper  ores  can  be  traced,  it  is 
never  found  except  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  rocks,  and  invariably  without 
any  gangue  rock,  except  this  containing  slate  or  serpentine.  This  great  belt  of 
copper  ore  is  never  formed  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  auriferous 
slates  and  quartz.  Ah  has  already  been  mentioned,  all  the  copper  found  on  this 
coast  contains  a  large  per  cent,  of  gold,  and  many  of  the  most  important  aurif- 
erous quartz  lodes  contain  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  copper  ore.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  the  gold  itself  is  so  much  alloyed  with  copper  that  it  is  not 
more  than  half  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from  other  sections.  The  numerous 
fossils  that  have  been  discovered  in  both  the  auriferous  slates  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  copper  belt,  prove  that  both  formations  belong  to  the  same  geologi- 
cal era.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  which 
produced  the  one,  at  the  same  time  produced  the  other.  The  nature  of  these 
causes  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  be  of  any  practical  use ;  though  the 
subject  involves  many  important  practical  and  scientific  points,  such  as  the 
compilation  of  facts  and  the  observations  of  practical  men  in  the  department 
you  have  just  inaugurated  may  throw  much  light  upon. 

The  costs  of  working  the  copper  mines, — The  cost  of  working  the  copper 
mines  on  this  coast  is,  under  the  present  system,  a  gi*eat  impediment  to  the 
development  of  this  source  of  national  wealth.  Expenses  of  copper  mining  are 
much  influenced  by  three  conditions :  the  convenience  of  the  mine  to  the  market 
for  its  product,  the  kind  of  labor  employed,  and  the  position  of  the  mine  in 
reference  to  facilities  for  working  it. 

The  mines  at  Copperopolis,  which  are  most  favorably  located  with  reference 
to  the  convenience  for  sending  their  ores  to  market,  pay,  on  an  average,  about 
$8  per  ton  to  carry  their  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  ship  which  carries  it  to  the 
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furnaces,  about  815  per  ton  as  freight  charges  by  these  ships,  and  about  S4  per 
ton  for  bags  in  which  to  carry  it;  or  $27  per  ton  for  carrying  the  ore  to  the 
nearest  market,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  average  value  of  all  the  copper  ores 
obtained  from  the  mines  in  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  h^uch  mines 
as  are  located  further  inland,  or  in  localities  removed  from  main  travelled  thorough- 
fares, have  to  meet  additional  costs  for  transportation. 

This  expensive  transportation  compels  a  closer  examination  of  the  ore  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  this  work  has  all  to  be  done  by  hand,  in 
order  to  select  only  such  of  it  as  may  bo  sufficiently  rich  to  warrant  the  expense, 
requiring  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  employed.  Tiiis  opera- 
tion costs,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  $i  per  ton  for  such  ore  as  may  be  selected, 
and  causes  a  w^aste,  in  some  classes  of  ore,  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  by  mixing 
the  crumbled  rich  ore  among  the  slate  and  refuse,  which  is  thrown  on  the  dump 
pile,  for  want  of  a  ready  means  for  its  separation. 

The  costs  for  bags  alone,  unavoidable  under  the  present  system,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  the  work  on  several  good  mines.  These  bigs  are  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  copper  resources  of  this  coast.  There  are  no  means,  under 
this  system,  of  avoiding  this  expense,  as  shipowners  will  not  carry  the  ore  to 
New  York  or  Boston  unless  it  is  in  bags.  Occasionally,  a  cargo  of  one  grade 
ore  has  been  shipped  to  Swansea  in  bulk ;  but  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  entire 
cargo  belongs  to  one  party,  or  is  of  one  grade,  it  is  very  rarely  that  this  method 
of  shipment  is  adopted.  These  bags  are  scarcely  ever  returned,  and  conse- 
quently are  nearly  a  total  loss.  Meader  &  Co.,  who  are  largely  connected  with 
tne  shipping  business,  secure  the  return  of  a  small  portion  of  their  bags,  but  as 
they  have  undergone  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  six  months*  voyage  round  the  Horn 
in  a  damp  hold  of  a  ship,  and  been  subjected  to  the  rough  handling  in  scores  of 
movings,  they  are  of  comparatively  small  value  when  returned. 

The  class  of  laborers  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  for  their  services,  are 
another  mateiial  condition  greatly  influencing  the  costs  of  copper  mining  on  this 
coast.  The  average  wages  of  copper  miners,  American  or  European,  in  Cali- 
fornia, except  at  Copperopolis,  is  about  S3  per  day.  The  Keystone  and  Union, 
the  two  largest  companies  at  that  place,  pay  $2  60  per  day  to  all  their  laborers, 
whether  they  work  above  or  below  ground.  Other  companies  in  the  valley  pay 
$3  per  day  for  drifters,  and  $2  50  per  day  for  all  other  laborers.  Many  of  the  com- 
panies ill  other  portions  of  the  State  employ  Chinamen  almost  exclusively  for 
all  work  done  above  ground,  who  work  for  $1  per  diem.  As  these  Chinamen, 
under  proper  supervition,  do  as  much  work,  and  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 
laborers,  it  follows  that  those  companies  that  employ  them  effect  an  important 
saving  of  expense.  TJie  owners  of  the  Copperopolis  mines  have  not  introduced 
this  class  of  labor  in  that  locality  lest  it  might  create  disturbances  among  the 
miners,  of  whom  there  are  about  eight  hundred  in  the  valley.  These  men,  as  is 
usual  with  their  class,  have  an  intense  hatred  to  the  Chinese,  a  feeling  which  is 
not  by  any  means  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  their  presence  and  em])loyment 
would  insure  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  quite  probable  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinamen  to  work  on  these  mines  would  create  considerable  disturb- 
ance. But  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  proprietors  of  mines  costing  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  returns  on  which  depend  on  the  economj'  with  which  they 
are  worked,  will  be  deterred  from  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
cheapest  labor  in  the  market,  through  fear  of  the  acts  of  any  class  of  citizens. 
It  being  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  to  those  engaged  in  developing  its  mineral  resources,  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  individuals  or  combinations  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cheap 
labor  for  that  purpose  would  be  severely  punished. 

The  mines  in  Oregon  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  California  pay  from  $2 
to  $3  per  day  for  laborers. 

At  the,  mines  in  Arizona  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  Mexicans,  whu  are 
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satisfied  with  about  $30  per  month  and  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions.  There 
are  a  good  many  Chinese  employed  at  these  mines,  who  are  paid  $30  per  month 
and  board  themselves.  The  Americans  and  Europeans  employed  are  paid  from 
$50  to  60  per  month  in  addition  to  their  board. 

The  position  of  the  mine,  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  working,  is  another  im- 
portant condition  connected  wiih  the  costs.  Mines  located  in  the  lower  level  of 
broad  valleys,  such  as  those  at  Copperopolis,  where  they  have  to  hoist  every- 
thing taken  out  of  the  mine  and  to  lower  everything  put  into  it  by  machinery, 
and  to  pump  the  seepage  water  of  an  extensive  dit*trict  from  a  sump  hole  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  labor  under  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage.  The  coats  of 
engines,  their  wear  and  tear,  and  the  expense  of  their  superintendence  and  re- 
pair, imposes  a  cost  of  more  than  $5  per  ton  on  all  the  ores  extracted  from  these 
mines.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  to  calculate  that  every  ton  of  ore  taken  from  the 
Union  and  Keystone  mines  costs  $16  per  ton  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  This 
calculation  includes  the  division  of  all  the  expenses  attending  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  mine  by  the  quantity  of  ore  actually  shipped.  These  figures , 
explaining  the  costs  of  working  the  copper  mines  when  compared  with  those 
showing  the  value  of  their  products,  show  why  so  many  good  mines  have  stopped 
work  during  the  past  year. 

The  present  price  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ore  at  Swansea  and  New  York  is  less 
than  $50  per  ton.     To  obtain  this  it  costs  the  mines  at  Copperopolis — 

For  extraction  from  the  mine $16 

Freight  to  San  Francisco 8 

Freight  to  Swansea  or  New  York 15 

Bags 4 

Sorting 1 

Totol 44 


This  does  not  include  any  allowance  for  loss  by  broken  bags  or  carelessness 
in  handling  after  shipment,  or  expenses  for  commissions,  &c.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  not  one-half  of  the  ore  extracted  from  these  mines  will  average 
fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  known  that  Meader,  Lalor  &  Co.  have  shipped  thousands 
of  tons  of  ore  which  did  not  exceed  twelve  per  cent.  These  Copperopolis  mines, 
exporting  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ore,  furnish  unmistakable  data  on  which  to 
base  a  calculation  of  the  very  slight  margin  of  profits  that  arise  fiom  copper 
mining  on  this  coast  as  at  present  conducted. 

There  are  some  mines,  such  as  La  Victoire,  in  Mariposa  county,  and  those  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  and  in  Oregon,  in  which  the  costs  of  extraction 
of  the  ore  does  not  exceed  $4  per  ton,  as  they  are  worked  by  tunnels  and  re- 
quire no  hoisting  or  pumping.  But  the  cost  of  transportation  is  much  greater 
from  all  these  mines  than  it  is  from  Copperopolis,  and  the  quantity  of  fifteen- per- 
cent, ore  costs  more  for  selectmg.  The  quantity  of  carbonates,  sdicates,  and 
oxides  obtainable  in  any  locality  in  California  and  Oregon  is  so  unimportant 
as  not  to  come  within  range  of  calculations  concerning  the  costs  of  regular 
mining. 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  this  present  condition  of  affairs  connected  with  the 
copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  without  remedy,  as  the  annexed  table 
will  show.  The  mines  on  this  coast  within  five  years  of  their  discovery,  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage  of  inexperience  in  the  work  of  their  development  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  ores,  have  exported  nearly  eighty  thou- 
sand tons  of  ore,  valued  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  at  upwards  of  $5,000,000.  A 
national  source  of  wealth  so  productive  in  its  infancy  will  not  be  left  to  die  of 
inanition  for  want  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  general  government.  As  will  be 
explained  anon,  to  smelt  the  ores  on  this  coast,  with  the  present  price  of  fuel 
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and  the  metal  when  made,  would  be  but  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy,  the 
final  success  of  which  is  involved  in  doubt.  The  recommenaation  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  national  revenue  commission  on  this  very  point  explains  the  only 
effectual  plan  that  will  secure  the  extended  development  of  the  copper  resources 
of  this  coast.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  commissioner's  recommendation 
referred  to  :  **  The  commission  therefore  recommend  that  all  excise  duties  on 
domestic  copper  be  repealed  ;  and  that  the  duties  on  imported  copper  ores  and 
copper  be  advanced  to  a  moderate  extent,  or  sufficient  to  relieve  the  copper 
mining  interests  of  the  United  States  from  the  depressing  effects  of  the  internal 
taxes  upon  their  supplies,  and  to  give  to  it  as  good  a  standing  in  our  own  mar- 
kets, with  reference  to  foreign  competition,  as  they  had  before  the  present  taxes 
were  imposed." 

4.— REDUCTION  OF  ORES. 

Processes  in  use  for  smelting  and  concentrating  the  ores, — ^Numerous  plans  have 
been  proposed  and  tested  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  and  concentrating  the  cop- 
per ores  found  on  this  coast,  none  of  which,  for  causes  to  be  stated,  have  been 
entirely  successful,  though  several  of  them  have  been  partially  so.  A  detailed 
description  of  all  these  various  processes,  and  of  the  furnaces  and  apparatus 
used,  while  it  might  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  report.  Most  of  these  plans  which  have  been  tested,  on  the  large  scale, 
have  possessed  some  novel  principle,  which  might  be  of  advantage  if  employed 
in  combination  with  old  established  processes,  by  those  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary skill,  experience,  and  judgment  to  admit  innovations  upon  systems  under 
which  they  may  have  been  educated.  This  seeming  digression  is  intended  to 
explain  the  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most  costly  works  that 
have  been  erected  for  the  purposes  to  which  this  portion  of  the  report  refers.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  those  having  charge  of  these  works  appeared  to  labor  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  so  absolutely  necessary  to  follow  the  old  patterns  in- 
troduced from  their  native  land,  that  some  German,  French,  and  Cornish  opera- 
tives seemed  to  attribute  their  failure  to  the  fact  that  the  laborers  employed, 
and  the  materials  used,  did  not  understand  the  German,  French,  or  Cornish 
language. 

Early  in  1862,  works  of  an  experimental  character  were  erected  at  Antioch, 
on  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin  i  iver,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  adaptability  of  the  coal  obtained  in  that  vicinity,  for 
smelting  purposes;  many  persons,  supposed  to  be  authorities  on  the  subject, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  such  coal  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

These  works  were  erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Price,  an  ex- 
perienced Welsh  copper  miner,  who  has  for  several  years  been  acting  as  agent  for 
the  Swansea  smelters,  for  the  purchase  of  copper  ores  on  this  coast — a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  scientific  attainments  and  a  first-class  practical  chemist  and 
metallurgist.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  further,  that  this  gentleman,  whose 
opinions  on  this  subject  of  fuel  should  have  much  weight,  is  also  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  most  famous  college  on  this  coast,  and  superintendent  at  the 
assaying  and  refining  works  of  Kellogg,  Hueston  &  Co.,  the  most  extensive 
private  establishment  in  that  business  in  the  United  States. 

These  works  put  up  by  this  gentleman  at  Antioch  consisted  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  and  roasting  kiln,  built  on  the  plan  of  tliose  in  use  at  Swansea,  but  on 
somewhat  smaller  scale,  and  with  a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  grate,  to 
adapt  it.to  the  fuel.  Tlie  furnace  has  a  base  of  thirteen  feet  six  inches  long,  by 
nine  feet  four  inches  wide,  with  a  chimney-stack,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
Buflicient  draft  and  carrying  off  the  fumes,  sixty-five  feet  high.  All  these  works 
were  built  of  the  best  available  materials. 

As  stated  above,  this  furnace  was  built  as  an  experiment,  chiefly  to  test  the 
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adaptability  of  the  Mount  Diablo  coal  for  smelting  purposes — to  ascertain  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  heat  it  generates. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  any  extended  details  of  the 
nature  of  this  coal ;  but  it  may  bo  necessary,  to  make  the  subject  plain  to  those 
who  have  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  study  of  such  matters,  to  state  that 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  fire  in  its  passage  up  the  chimney  strikes  the 
roof,  and  is  forced  down  upon  the  ore  by  means  of  a  **  bridge,"  built  between 
it  and  the  burning  fuel.  In  all  flames,  no  matter  how  generated,  there  is  one 
portion  more  intensely  hot  than  the  others.  This  is  called  the  "  reducing  flame" 
because  of  its  action  in  reducing  ores,  under  certain  conditions,  into  metals.  All 
coals  do  not  produce  a  flame  of  the  same  nature  or  length,  and  the  operation  of 
the  reverberatory  furnace  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its  being  so  con- 
structed that  the  *'  bridge  "  is  placed  so  that  the  reducing  portion  of  the  flame 
is  caused  to  strike  the  ore  at  the  proper  point. 

After  this  explanation  it  will  not  require  any  technical  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  combustion  to  understand  that  a  furnace  to  use  fuel, 
which  bums  with  a  short  flame  and  little  smoke,  requires  great  modifications  in 
its  construction  when  it  is  to  be  used  to  burn  fuel  which  produces  a  long  flame 
and  much  smoke.  The  experiments  at  Antioch  settled  this  point  clearly,  if  not 
satisfactorily,  to  those  interested,  and  proves,  for  general  information,  that  fur- 
naces built  on  the  plan  of  those  used  at  Swansea,  in  which^  the  short-flamed 
Welsh  coal  is  used,  are  not  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  long-muned  coals  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  the  question  whether  this  long-flamed  coal  could  not  be 
used  for  smelting  purposes,  in  a  suitably  constructed  fui*nace,  remains  still  un- 
settled Mr.  Price  states  this  Mount  Diablo  coal  could  be  economically  used 
for  that  purpose  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace,  but  thinks  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  proceed  any  further  than  in  the  conversion  of  the  ores  into  regulus. 
The  price  of  all  descriptions  of  coal  being  so  much  higher  on  this  coast  than  a 
better  article  can  be  obtained  in  other  countries,  the  refining  of  the  metal  can  be 
more  profitably  done  in  those  countries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  company,  which  expended  nearly  $50,000 
in  making  these  experiments  at  Antioch,  did  not  carry  them  out  to  a  full  con- 
clusion, by  permitting  Mr.  Price  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  the  fur- 
nace as  his  skill  and  experience  may  have  suggested.  But  in  California,  where 
money  commands  from  18  to  24  per  cent,  interest,  such  experiments  are  not 
considered  profitable. 

The  first  bar  of  metal  from  the  Antioch  smelting  works  was  received  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  14th  of  September,  1863,  and  created  almost  as  much  interest 
as  the  first  bar  of  bullion  from  Washoe.  During  the  time  these  works  were  in 
operation  they  produced  about  200  tons  of  matt,  or  regulus,  of  an  average  of 
about  50  per  cent.,  the  balance  being  iron,  sulphur,  silica,  &c.  This  was  obtained 
from  about  2,000  tons  of  ores  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  chiefly  from  Cop- 
peropolis,  of  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent.,  which  the  company  advertised  to 
purchase  at  the  following  prices  : 

7  j  per  cent $15  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

9    per  cent 17  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

10  per  cent. 19  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

11  per  cent 21  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

12  per  cent 25  per  ton  of  2,376  pounds. 

None  were  accepted  below  7 J  per  cent. 

The  coal  used  in  the  operations  coat  about  $7  per  ton  delivered  on  the  grounds 
of  the  company.  One  ton  of  this  coal,  it  was  estimated,  would  reduce  two  tons 
of  ore,  after  the  furnace  had  become  thoroughly  heatod ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  materials  for  lining  it  the  furnace  was  not 
kept  steadily  heated.  The  best  imported  fire-bricks,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 11 
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tion  of  the  snlpbar  in  the  ore,  would  not  endure  more  than  about  fifteen  days. 
Work  had  consequently  to  be  stopped  within  that  period,  and  ererjthing  cooled 
off,  in  order  to  re-line  the  furnace.  This  entailed  a  great  loss  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  labor,  as  well  as  of  metal,  and  as  the  works  were  only  calculated  to  oper- 
ate on  about  eight  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  these  stoppages  absoroea 
all  the  profits. 

A  Mr.  Henry  Davis,  another  practical  Welsh  copper  smelter,  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  an  extensive  smelting  establishment  in  Chili  previous  to  his  arrival  on 
this  coast,  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  at  the  works  at  Antioch  since 
they  were  closed  by  the  original  owners.  This  gentleman  also  expresses  the 
opinion  thut  the  Mount  Diablo  coal,  used  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace, 
oculd  be  profitably  employed  in  the  reduction  to  regulus  of  such  ores  as  will  not 
pay  to  ship  in  bulk. 

The  smelting  works  erected  at  the  Union  mine,  at  Gopperopolis,  are  on  a  more 
extended  scale  than  those  at  Antioch.  They  coAt  nearly  875,000,  and  consist  of 
two  cupola  blast  furnaces,  and  other  buildings,  which  were  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Desermeaux,  a  French  engineer,  on  the  plans  introduced 
on  this  coast  by  M.  D'Heirry,  a  very  skilful  French  metallurgist,  who  has 
erected  similar  works  on  the  Queen  of  Bronze  mine,  in  Oregon.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment consists  of  four  large  kilns  for  roasting  the  ores  to  deprive  them  of  a  portion 
of  their  sulphur,  two  large  blast  furnaces  on  the  most  approved  German  plan,  with 
a  powerful  blast  set  in  motion  by  a  20-hor8e  power  steam  engine.  The  kilns  are 
each  capable  of  roasting  500  tons  of  oie  at  a  batch,  which  required  from  7  to  12 
weeks  to  burn,  according  to  the  weather  and  the  care  taken  in  laying  them. 
After  burning  in  these  kilns  the  ore  was  placed  in  the  blast  furnaces,  which  are 
capable  of  operating  on  eight  tons  of  such  materials,  each,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  only  flux  used  in  any  of  the  operations  was  a  portion  of  the  slag  from  pre- 
vious meltings,  or  silica  in  the  form  of  quartz.  The  ore  came  from  the  furnaces, 
after  the  first  operation  in  them,  in  the  form  of  two  qualities  of  regulus,  the  one 
containing  about  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  the  other  about  40  per  cent.  This 
regulus  was  afterwards  broken  up  and  re-melted  three  or  four  times,  in  order  to 
deprive  it  of  all  the  sulphur,  and  to  oxidize  the  iron  as  much  as  possible.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  refine  this  matt  into  tough  copper.  The  costs  for  fuel  in 
these  operations  were  exceedingly  heavy,  as  charcoal,  costing  from  37  to  50 
cents  per  bushel,  had  to  be  used  This,  together  with  the  necessity  for  hand- 
ling the  materials  so  many  times  by  expensive  and  unskilful  laborers,  rendered 
the  operations  so  unprofitable  that  the  works  were  discontinued  after  a  few 
montlis'  trial — not  before  some  5,000  tons  of  ores,  averaging  about  8  per  cent., 
had  been  converted  into  regulus,  which  sold  from  S200  to  S250  per  ton,  show- 
ing that  these  waste  ores  may  be  rendered  valuable  if  they  can  be  operated 
upon  by  some  cheap  process. 

The  smelting  works  at  the  Cosmopolitan  mine,  at  Genesee  valley,  Plumas 
county,  cost  about  $30,00C.  These  are  constructed  on  the  plan  described  by 
Piggott,  in  his  work  on  copper,  somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Chapman,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  mine,  under  whose  directions  the  works  were  built. 
The  blast  here  is  generated  by  two  double-action  piston  bellows,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  set  in  motion  by  a  large  water-wheel.  No  ores  have  been  operated 
on  at  this  place  except  oxides,  carbonates  and  silicates,  and  as  long  as  plenty  of 
such  ores  were  attainable,  this  company  was  able  to  obtain  respectable 
quantities  of  good  matt  and  inferior  copper ;  but  when  the  supply  ceased,  they 
had  to  close  up  their  establishment,  as  it  was  not  adapted  to  operate  on  sul- 
phurets. 

At  these  works  the  molten  materials  were  not  drawn  off  into  rough  bars  and 
remelted,  as  at  Gopperopolis,  but  they  were  run  into  a  sort  of  cauldron  built  in 
front  of  the  furnace,  in  which  they  were  kept  sufficiently  liquid  to  allow  the 
copper  to  fall  to  the  bottom  by  its  superior  specific  gravity;  and  as  the  slag* 
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being  the  lightest,  floated  on  the  surface  and  cooled  quickest,  it  was  scraped 
off  and  thrown  away;  the  copper,  on  cooling,  readily  separating  from  the  reg- 
ulos  which  was  allowed  to  cool  above  it.  The  latter  was  remelted  and  the 
former  was  ready  for  market.  The  fuel  used  at  these  works  was  pine  wood 
charcoal,  costing  about  thirty-seven  cents  per  bushel. 

Other  smelting  works,  of  a  novel  and  very  economical  and  useful  character,  have 
been  erected  on  the  La  Victoire  mine,  at  Hunter's  valley,  Mariposa  county  ;  at 
the  Buchanan  mine,  in  Merced  county;  at  the  Campo  Seco  mine,  in  Calaveras 
county,  and  at  several  other  mines  in  various  portions  of  the  coast,  on  a  plan 
introduced  bv  Mr.  Nathaniel  Haskell,  a  Galifornia  mechanic,  and  called  by  him 
the  '*  water-lined  cupola  furnace."  These  furnaces  are  capable  of  reducing 
twenty  tons  of  oxides,  carbonates,  or  silicates  to  good  regulus  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  useful  invention  is  a  '*  water  lining,"  which  may 
be  described  by  stating  that  the  cupola  consists  of  two  parts,  one  within  the 
other,  like  the  divisions  of  an  onion.  These  parts  are  formed  of  stout  iron  boiler 
plates,  strongly  riveted  at  the  joints.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  space  of 
about  six  inches  ;  this  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  cool  water,  by  means  of  a 
tank  above.  This  cool  water  saves  an  immense  quantity  of  heat  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  by  radiation,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  affects  a  correspond- 
ing  saving  in  fuel.  No  fire  bricks  are  used  in  these  furnaces,  which,  bendes- 
being  a  great  saving  in  the  consumption  of  this  costly  article,  affects  an  addi- 
tional saving  by  requiring  no  time,  labor,  or  heat  to  be  lost  in  replacing  these 
bricks  every  few  days,  as  they  become  destroyed  by  the  heat.  A  very  power- 
ful and  even  blast  is  kept  up  in  these  furnaces  by  a  large  cylinder  bellows,  set 
in  motion  by  a  small  steam-engine.  One  of  these  furnaces,  used  at  the  Bu- 
chanan mine,  has  produced  upwards  of  100  tons  of  good  marketable  copper  during 
the  past  year,  which  has  sold  at  San  Francisco  for  from  $300  to  $320  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.  That  at  the  La  Victoire  mine,  has  only  recently  been  put  into 
operation,  but  is  producing  80  per  cent,  of  regulus  at  the  rate  of  24  tons  per  week. 

It  may  be  quite  proper  to  state  that  these  furnaces  are  not  adapted  to  operate 
on  ores  containing  a  very  large  pniportion  of  sulphur,  unless  they  have  been 
thoroughly  calcined,  and  are  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  other  ores  or 
suitable  flux.  The  sulphur  has  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  iron  of  the  cupola 
when  both  are  heated  to  the  necessary  temperature  to  melt  the  ore. 

These  furnaces  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  owners  of  mines  containing  large 
bodies  of  oxides,  silicates,  and  carbonates,  which  are  of  too  poor  a  quality  to 
ship  to  market  in  bulk.  They  are  very  cheap  and  portable,  the  cupola,  blast, 
engine,  and  boiler  only  costing  about  $3,000,  and  all  combined  only  weighing 
about  five  tons. 

In  1862  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Hall,  invented  a  novel  description  of  furnace  for 
smelting  copper  ores,  by  means  of  jets  of  superheated  steam  being  passed  into 
the  cupola  during  the  time  the  fuel  and  ore  were  in  an  incandescent  state.  IV 
the  cupola  of  this  furnace  was  attached  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the  fumes, 
previous  to  theur  passage  into  the  chimney.  This  invention  was  very  much 
lauded  at  the  time  by  Colonel  Charles  Harazthy,  in  a  letter  published  over  his- 
own  name  in  the  papers  at  San  Francisco. 

The  concentrating  works  erected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Keystone  mine  at 
Gopperopolis  are  on  the  principle  adopted  by  some  of  the  large  copper  mining: 
establishments  in  Cornwall,  England.  The  ores  in  these  works  are  operated 
npon  by  water.  The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  separation  of  the 
gangue  rock  by  means  of  the  difference  in  the  specifi.c  gravity  and  hardness  in* 
it  and  the  ores.  There  are  conditions  in  which  this  process  is  quite  simple,, 
cheap,  and  effective.  It  is  so  where  the  ore  is  contained  in  a  silicious  gangue, 
or  in  hard  spar,  in  a  locality  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  free  water, 
c<m8tantly  running,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of  cheap  laborers  to  be  had 
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who  underatand  the  details  of  the  operatioDS.  But  as  none  of  these  conditions 
exist  at  Ooppcropolis,  the  experiment,  which  cost  about  $50,000,  if  not  an 
absohite  loss,  has  been  only  so  far  successful  as  only  to  be  of  use,  at  a  very 
heavy  expense,  during  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  when  the  rains  fill  the  com- 
pany's reservoirs.  And  then,  in  consequence  of  the  ore  being  free  from  gangue 
rock,  and  the  containing  slate,  from  which  it  is  sought  to  separate  it,  being  of 
nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  and  hardness,  it  is  not  possible  to  save  more 
than  three-fourths  of  it,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  it  is  worth. 

These  works  have  been  erected  in  the  best  manner  and  of  the  best  materials, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Pawning  and  his  brother,  two  thorough,  practical 
machinists.  In  the  operation  of  these  works  the  ore  is  brought  between  two 
heavy  iron  rollers,  where  it  is  crushed  as  fine  as  possible,  and  afterwards  led, 
by  means  of  an  endless  belt,  on  to  five  "jiggers,"  or  shaking  tables,  which  are 
•each  contained  in  a  large  tank  of  water.  I'he  motion  of  these  tables  causes  all 
the  lighter  particles  to  float  off  in  the  stream  of  water  passing  through  the  tanks. 
These  fine  particles  are  collected  in  "settlers,"  dried  and  saved.  The  coarser 
.grains  which  do  not  float  off  are  retained  in  sieves  arranged  beneath  the  tables, 
and  are  returned  to  the  rollers  to  be  reduced  to  the  proper  fineness.  The  ma- 
•chinery  of  this  cumbrous  contrivance  is  set  m  motion  by  a  sixty-five  horse- 
.power  steam  engine. 

Many  other  companies  concentrate  their  ores,  to  a  slight  extent,  by  the  process 
•described  in  the  description  of  the  Napoleon  mine,  given  in  another  portion  of 
this  report,  with  such  modifications  as  the  judgment  of  the  parties  carrying  on 
the  work  may  suggest,  or  the  necessities  of  the  case  may  compel. 

The  above  will  probably  not  be  considered  a  flattering  account  of  the  various 
processes  that  have  been  introduced  for  concentrating  and  smelting  the  copper 
ores  found  on  this  coast.  But  the  many  failures  therein  recorded  are  not  of  a 
•character  to  discourage  so  energetic  a  people  as  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  want  of  success  is  in  so  many  instances  so  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of 
■skill  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operators  that  it  is  evident  a  plan  for  pro- 
fitably working  the  lowest  of  these  ores  will  be  devised  when  experience  shall 
liave  taught  those  engaged  in  the  business  the  defects  and  advantages  of  the 
various  processes  now  in  use. 

The  few  observations  contained  in  this  division  of  the  report  should  be  suflfi- 
cient  to  convince  any  reasonable  person  that  the  manufacture  of  refined  copper 
on  this  coast,  with  profit,  is  an  impossibility  under  the  present  state  of  anairs. 

In  reviewing  the  above  remarks  on  these  processes,  it  will  be  observed  that 
•the  furnace  erected  at  Antioch  was  erected  as  much  to  test  the  coal  as  to  smelt 
the  ore.  It  was  made  of  only  sufficient  capacity  to  operate  upon  eight  tons  of 
ore  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  was  a  serious  error  and  a  material  source  of 
loss. 

The  furnace  should  have  been  made  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  have  operated 
upon  at  least  ten  tons.  Twelve  or  fourteen  tons  would  have  been  better,  as  it 
.requires  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  and  the  same  amount  of  labor  to 
•operate  upon  eight  tons  of  ore  as  it  would  to  operate  on  ten  or  twelve  tons. 

The  furnaces  at  the  copper  mines  in  Chili,  which  are  built  on  the  same  general 
plan,  and  operate  upon  ores  very  similar  to  those  found  on  this  coast,  and  use  a  fuel 
'very  much  like  that  used  here,  are  constructed  of  a  capacity  to  work  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  tons  of  ore  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Chilian  copper  smelters  have  no  better  indigenous  coal  than  is  to  be 
found  on  this  coast.  They  are  compelled  to  import  the  greater  portion  of  the 
•coal  used  in  their  works  from  England.  As  good  an  article,  and  at  as  low  a 
price,  may  be  obtained  here  from  Sydney,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
port any  coal  at  all.     . 

In  California,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  readily  available  quantities 
•of  oxides,  carbonates,  and  silicate  oi  es,  and  the  preponderance  of  ores  contain- 
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ing  a  large  percentage  o£  sulphur,  smelting  will  always  be  more  expensive  than 
it  is  where  a  different  class  of  ores  are  used,  because  it  is  necessary  to  put  such 
sulphur  ores  through  the  preliminary  process  of  roasting,  which  is  costly,  slow, 
and  sometimes  causes  much  loss.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  expel  the 
sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  phosphorus,  or  other  deleterious  element  that  the 
ore  may  contain,  and  to  oxidize  the  iron  as  much  as  possible.  But  if  this  pro- 
cess be  carried  too  far,  or  the  ore  contains  a  vrry  large  proportion  of  the 
sulphuret  of  iron,  or  when  the  heat  becomes  excessive,  a  fusion  takes  place, 
which  makes  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  sulphur  much  more  difficult. 
This  action  in  the  roasting  process  caused  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Union  mine,  by  requiring  the  regulus  produced  at  their 
smelting  works  to  be  roasted  three  or  four  times  to  expel  the  fused  sulphur 
from  it. 

With  Sydney  coal,  which  may  be  landed  at  San  Francisco  at  89  per  ton, 
the  reduction  of  low  grade  ores  to  50  per  cent,  regulus  could  be  made  a  very 
profitable  investment  for  capital.  The  necessary  works,  if  erected  on  sufficient 
scale  to  afford  a  market  for,  say,  8  per  cent,  ores,  would  give  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  development  of  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  because, 
without  some  such  market,  all  the  ores  of  that  standard  will  be  valueless  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  they  form  about  seven-eighths  of  all  the  ores  on  this 
coast. 

To  prove  that  such  works  would  yield  a  large  profit  on  the  capital  invested, 
the  following  calculation  is  here  given : 

Costs  attending  the  conversion  of  ten  tons  of  10  per  cent,  ore  into  45  per 
cent,  regulus : 

Ten  tons  of  ore,  at  $16  per  ton $160  00 

Boasting  in  heaps,  at  $1  per  ton 10  00 

Six  tons  of  Sydney  coal,  at  $9  per  ton 54  00 

Labor  of  four  men 15  00 

Incidental  expenses 10  00 

Total  costs 249  00 

Per  contra  : 
Ten  tons  of  the  above  ore  produced  two  and  three-quarter  tons  of 

regulus  of  45  per  cent.     This  is  worth  $4  per  unit,  or $495  00 

Deduct  freight  and  expenses  attending  export 100  00 

Leaving  balance 395  00 

From  this  deduct  cost  of  ore  and  reduction 249  00 


There  is  a  clear  profit  of 146  00 


This  profit  would  be  fully  20  per  cent,  larger  if  one  thousand  tons  of  ore 
were  operated  upon. 

The  Bristol  copper  mine,  in  Connecticut,  when  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Sheldon,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  Keystone  miu»?,  at  Copper- 
opolis,  paid  a  very  large  revenue  to  its  proprietor  from  ores  that  did  not  exceed 
3  per  cent,  in  value,  on  an  average.  Such  a  person,  after  a  reasonable  amount 
of  experience  on  this  coast,  will  certainly  be  able  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
ores  of  three  times  that  value  may  be  worked  to  a  profit. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  smelting  works  tried  on  thia 
coast  have  been — 

1st.  The  uniform  character  of  the  ores  operated  on. 

2d.  The  want  of  experienced  and  steady,  skilled  laborers. 

3d.  The  misconstruction  of  the  furnaces. 
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At  Swansea  the  emelterB  have  the  advantage  of  pnrchaBing  ores  of  all  or 
any  classes,  as  all  are  brought  there  from  many  different  districts.  With 
this  assortment  of  ores  at  their  command,  they  can  arrange  the  charges  of  their 
furnaces  to  suit  their  fuel.  On  this  coast  there  are  no  established  means  for 
obtaining  such  a  wide  selection  of  ores  as  will  admit  of  their  being  combined  so 
as  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  Most  of  the  smelting  works  which  have  been 
tried  on  this  coaet  operate  on  the  ores  from  generally  the  one  mine  on  which 
they  were  erected,  and  these  are  generally  of  one  class. 

The  furnaces  built  on  this  coast  have  ffenerally  been  copies  of  such  as  are 
used  in  England,  Germany,  or  France,  where  fuel  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter is  used.  The  impatience  of  the  parties  interested  in  such  works  to  obtain 
from  them  immediate  profitable  results  has  prevented  the  necessary  experiments 
being  made  to  adapt  these  imported  furnaces  to  our  local  fuel. 

No  smelting  works  have  been  carried  on  long  enough  on  this  coast  to  disci- 
pline a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  conduct  the  details  of  the  operations 
with  the  care  necessary  to  insure  success.  'I  he  few  good  workmen  who  have 
come  here  from  England,  France,  or  Germany,  all  aspire  to  be  superintend- 
ents, or  to  own  a  mine  thems^elves,  without  possessing  the  ability  to  impart  their 
knowledge  to  the  more  intelligent  laborers  placed  under  their  direction. 

All  these  obstacles  to  success  would  be  in  a  great  measure  removed  if  exten- 
sive works  were  to  be  erected  at  some  convenient  central  point,  where  those 
having  ores  to  dispose  of  could  always  find  a  fair  market.  Such  works,  prop- 
erly conducted,  would  yield  a  liberal  return  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
erection,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  copper  interests  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  export  of  copper  ores  from  the  Pacific  coast. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
correct  return  of  all  the  copper  ores  exported  from  this  coast,  as  the  custom-house 
authorities  have  not  kept  anything  more  than  an  approximating  account  of  such 
as  have  been  shipped  through  that  department ;  the  manifests  of  the  vessels  in 
which  it  has  been  shipped  in  many  cases  not  specifying  the  quantity  of  ore  taken, 
only  giving  its  value ;  in  some  cases  entering  it  as  so  many  packages  of  unspeci- 
fied merchandise  of  a  stated  value.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  quan- 
tity, because  at  the  commencement  of  this  exportation  the  ore  was  shipped  in 
barrels,  casks,  and  boxes,  S(jme  of  which  contained  nearly  half  a  ton  each,  and 
as  the  value  of  the  ore  differs  so  much,  the  value  given,  if  correct,  would  furnish 
no  basis  for  calculating  the  quantity. 

It  is  through  this  cause  that  the  published  rep«»rts  of  the  exports  of  ore  given 
in  the  leading  commercial  papers  ot  San  Francisco  at  stated  intervals  differ  so 
much  with  one  another.  The  i*eports  of  the  exports  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
present  year,  published  in  these  papers,  are  as  follows  : 

The  Alta,  15,174J  tons;  the  Bulletin,  15,350|  tons;  the  Commercial  Gazette, 
20,848^  tons. 

I'here  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  these  reports,  the  Gazette  being  probably 
nearest  correct. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  every  available  source,  gives  the  names  of 
mines  which  are  known  to  have  sent  ore  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  quantity 
purchased  from  each.  There  are  several  firms  in  that  city  which  purchase  or 
make  advances  on  copper  ores.  Among  those  most  extensively  engaged  in  this 
business  are  Meader,  Lalor  &  Co ,  Martin  &  Greenmau,  Mr.  Price,  Conroy  & 
O'Conner.  None  of  these  parties  appear  disposed  to  give  information  relating 
to  their  business,  under  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  such  information  might  in 
some  way  or  other  injure  them,  and  it  was  not  through  them  directly  that  this 
list  was  made  out : 
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List  of  mints  that  have  shipped  are. 


Name  of  mine. 


Where  located. 


Qaantity 
shipped. 


Union 

Keystone 

Copper  Hill  ...^. 

Calayeraa 

Campo  Seco 

Lancha  Plana  . . . 

Napoleon 

Newton 

Cosumnea 

Table  Mountain  . 
Biidseye 


Copperopolis,  Calaveras  coontj 

do do 

Near  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  county  . 

Copperopolis,  Calaveras  county 

Campo  Seco,  Calaveras  county 

Lancha  Plana,  Calaveras  county 

Gopher  hills,  Calaveras  county 

Near  Jackson,  Amador  county 

, do do 

Calaveras  county 

Mariposa  county 


Regulus. 


Buchanan 

Superior 

Keokuk 

Alta 

Osos 

Arroyo  Sf*co 

LaSolidad 

Copper  Creek  Company  . 

Tnuity  Company 

Pueblo  Company 

La  Victoire 

Del  Fine 

Philadelphia 

Mountaineer 

Grand  Central , 

Planet 

Mineral  Hill 


Mariposa  county 

Mt.  Diaboio,  Contra  Costa  county  . 

, do do 

Del  Norte  county 

San  Luis  Obispo  county 

Los  Angles  county 

, do do 


Trinity  county. 


Mariposa  county 

Lower  California,  (belongs  to  Capt.  Winder,  U.  S.  A.). 

Arizona 

Arizona,  (belongs  to  Captain  Winder,  U.  S.  A.) 

.......do.... do do.... 

do do do 

do do do 


Tons, 

56,542 

5,719 

1,500 

100 

1,300 

250 

4,000 

3,000 

1,500 

250 

25 


200 

12 

10 

100 

100 

15 

50 

26 

20 

25 

2,000 

20 

100 

75 

100 

700 

500 


A  total  of  78,239  tons,  not  including  any  shipments  from  the  Queen  of  Bronze, 
or  any  of  the  mines  in  Oregon  or  Lower  California,  or  any  of  the  many  small 
lots  that  were  shipped  as  experiments  by  the  mines  worked  in  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the. excitement  about  copper  that  prevailed  during  the  years  1860, 
1861,  1862,  and  1863.  It  is  quite  within  limits  to  estimate  the  ores  received 
from  all  unnamed  sources  since  1860  at  1,761  tons.  This,  added  to  the  quanti- 
ties given  in  the  list  above,  makes  a  total  of  80,000  tons  received  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  exported  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  at  Copperopolis. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  exports  of  copper  ores  from  San  Francisco 
from  January,  1860,  to  October,  1866,  compiled  from  the  records  at  the  custom- 
house and  the  shipping  lists,  shows  a  difference  of  upwards  of  22,000  tons  when 
compared  with  the  list  above.  This  discrepancy  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
grounds  above  stated.  The  books  of  the  principal  mines  given  in  this  list  show 
that  the  quantities  set  opposite  their  respective  names  have  been  actually  shipped 
from  them.  The  ores  shipped  from  the  leading  mines  is  calculated-  according 
to  English  weight,  2,376  pounds  to  the  ton.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies 
may  have  estimated  their  ore  by  the  United  States  weight,  or  only  2,000  pounds 
to  the  ton ;  but  this  would  not  account  for  so  large  a  discrepancy. 
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Exports  of  copper  ores  from  San  Francisco  Jrom  January,  1862,  to  October,  1866. 


Year. 

To  New  York, 

To  Boston. 

To  Swansea. 

Total  for  year. 

1862 

Tons. 

86 
1,337 

4,905ig 
4, 146/^ 
7,67648 

Tons. 

3,5744ff 

4,208ift 

5,064 

9,050 

3,415A 

Tms. 

Tons. 

3,660^4 

1(363 

7ift 

264,V 

2,59]ig 

10,384iJ 

5,553i8 

1864 

10,2345»tf 

1865 

17,787i8 

1866 

2l,476i8 

Totals 

20,  I5lT?tf 

25,312ig 

13,248ig 

58,7I2i8 

The  above  table  includes  concentrated  ores  and  regulns,  when  shipped  in  bags 
or  barrels,  but  not  metallic  copper  in  pigs  or  bars,  of  which  there  was  shipped 
about  25  tons  in  1865  and  3,787  bars,  of  unknown  weight,  in  1866.  In  this 
quantity  is  included  120  tons  from  the  smelting  works  at  Buchanan  Hollow, 
Mariposa  county,  shipped  by  Coffee  &  Risdon,  of  San  Francisco.  As  this  metal 
averages  80  per  cent.,  one  ton  of  it  is  equal  to  five  tons  of  16  per  cent.  ore.  The 
export  of  this  metal  is  consequently  equal  to  1,725  tnns  of  such  ore,  making  a  total, 
when  added  to  quantity  in  the  first  table,  of  79,964  tons — in  rourd  numbers, 
say  80,000  tons ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  upwards  of  2,000  tons  of  ores  at 
Stockton  and  San  Francisco  ready  for  shipment,  awaiting  vessels  to  carry  it 
away,  and  nearly  20,000  tons  are  ready  for  shipment  at  the  various  mines,  where 
it  is  retained  in  consequence  of  the  very  low  price  of  such  ores  in  this  market  at 
present ;  the  whole  showing  that  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  copper  ore  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  mines  of  California  since  their  discovery  in  1860.  Esti- 
mating this  ore  at  an  average  value  of  $50  per  ton,  which  is  very  much  below 
its  actual  value,  the  products  of  these  copper  mines  since  tlieir  discovery  have 
added  $5,000,000  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  and  opened  a  wide  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  labor  of  thousands  of  its  citizens. 

A  comparison  of  the  product  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast  with 
those  in  other  countries  may  be  instructive  in  this  place.  Sir  Henry  De  La 
Bech^,  the  head  of  the  department  of  mines  in  England,  stated  in  a  lecture  given 
at  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1861,  that  the  average  of  all  the  ores  of 
copper  produced  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  did  not  exceed -8  per  cent,  when 
dressed^  and  that  the  supply  was  constantly  becoming  less,  and  more  costly  to 
obtain  as  the  working  in  the  mines  became  deeper.  These  two  counties  are  the 
chief  sources  of  copper  in  all  Europe.  Here,  on  this  coast,  there  are  absolutely 
inexhaustible  sources  of  ores  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  which 
may  be  obtained  within  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  the  parliamentary  returns  published  by  order  of  the,  British  government, 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1861  the  gross  yield  of  copper  ores  in  Great  Britain, 
including  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  amounted  to  231,487  tons  of  the  value 
of  $6,800,000,  or  a  little  over  $29  per  ton.  On  this  coast,  under  the  present  83'S- 
tem,  ore  of  that  value  would  not  pay  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground.  As  has  already 
been  explained  it  costs  between  $40  and  $50  per  ton  to  place  the  ores  obtained 
on  this  coast  in  a  market.  The  rates  for  freight  to  New  York  and  Liverpool  are 
more  than  double  as  high  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  demand  for  first  class  vessels  to  carry  grain  to  those  places. 

Concludivg  remarks. — None  of  the  metallic  copper  made  on  this  coast  is  suit- 
able for  castings  or  for  rolling  into  sheets,  owing  to  defects  in  the  processes  for 
refining  it.  It  is  too  brittle  lor  rolling,  in  consequence  of  containing  traces  of 
sulphur.  It  is  too  hard  for  casting,  turning,  and  polishing,  and  too  liable  to 
tarnish  and  turn  nearly  black  in  color,  in  consequence  of  containing  more  or  less 
iron  in  alloy. 
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The  present  depression  in  the  copper  mining  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  ranch  increased  by  the  excessive  cost  of  freight  to  New  York  and 
Swansea,  which,  falling  at  a  time  when  the  ores  are  of  less  yalne  than  they  have 
been  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  causes  it  to  be  unprofitable  to  ship 
those  that  heretofore  have  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports.  The  price  of 
freight  at  this  time  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  1861  and  1862.  To  illus- 
trate this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ship  Haze,  in  1861,  was  chartered  to 
carry  a  cargo  to  New  York  for  $5,000  in  gold.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  the 
same  vessel  has  been  chartered  for  the  same  destination  for  $16,660  in  gold,  or 
$25,000  in  currency.  In  1861  freight  to  Liverpool  was  offering  at  $11  per  ton ; 
at  present  it  is  not  procurable  at  less  than  $17  per  ton. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  an  article,  the  exports  of  which,  though 
amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the  profits  of  which  are  limited 
to  such  a  slight  margin,  as  already  explained  is  the  case  with  copper  ores  on 
this  coast,  must  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  government,  or  of  employ- 
ment and  profit  to  the  people,  when  the  cost  of  its  production  and  export  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  product.  This  is  a  question  deserving  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

The  products  of  the  copper  mines  on  the  Pacific  coast  might  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  legislation  of  Congress  were  so  framed  as  to  make  them  profitable 
to  procure.  This  would  increase  the  taxable  property  of  the  country,  while  the 
products  of  the  mines,  now  far  below  their  capacity,  would  add  mateiially  to  its 
absolute  wealth ;  for  if  we  do  produce  our  own  copper,  it  must  be  purchased 
from  other  nations,  for  money  or  produce,  as  it  is  indispensable  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  with  such  an  extent  of  territory  as  we  possess, 
and  such  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  people  as  inhabit  our  mineral  regions, 
it  should  be  a  paramount  object  so  to  regulate  the  scale  of  taxes  and  duties  on 
the  products  of  any  branch  of  national  industry  as  to  encourage  the  labor  en- 
gaged in  its  development.  A  sound  policy  would  dictate  that  so  great  an  in- 
terest as  copper  mining  is  destined  to  become  in  the  United  States  should  be 
encouraged  by  every  possible  means  in  its  infancy,  and  until  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience of  those  interested  in  its  development  shall  enable  them  to  compete 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  with  the  copper  miners  and  smelters  of  other 
countries  in  which  the  business  has  been  conducted  for  centuries.  This  they 
cannot  do  at  present,  nor  ever  will  be  able  to  do,  unless  they  are  assisted  for  a 
few  years  by  favorable  legislation.  The  duties  and  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
on  copper,  under  the  present  system,  amount  to  $4  63  on  each  100  lbs.  of 
American-made  metnl,  while  that  imported  from  other  countries  only  pays 
$2  50  on  each  100  lbs.  It  is  this  invidious  distinction  that  is  crippling  the 
energies  of  those  interested  in  developing  the  copper  resources  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  reversal  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  levying  of  a  duty  of  about  $2  50 
on  each  100  lbs.  of  foreign  copper,  over  and  above  what  is  levied  on  our  home- 
produced  copper — a  duty  that  would  inflict  no  injury  on  any  American  interest — 
would  immediately  revive  the  now  languishing  copper  interests  of  the  whole 
country. 

Measured  by  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in  this  report,  it  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  comprehend  the  great  national  importance  of  the  copper  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  coast ;  already,  within  five  years  of  their  discovery, 
exporting  sufficient  ores  of  unusual  richness  to  produce  10,000  tons  of  metal  an- 
nually—a quantity  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  supply  of  the  whole  world 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  five  times  as  large  as  the  produce  of  the  whole  United 
States  only  ten  years  ago  !  It  requires  but  experience  and  the  advantages  it 
gives,  and  a  slight  protection  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  make  the 
Pacific  coast  occupy  the  same  prominence  as  a  copper-producing  country  that  it 
now  occupies  as  the  producer  of  gold  and  silver. 
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SECTION    6. 

QUICKSILVER  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

L   New  Almaden  mines. — 2.    Products  and  exports. 


1.— NEW  ALMADKN  MINES. 

The  ore  of  quicksilver. — Cinnabar  is  the  principal  and  only  valuable  ore  of 
the  mercury  of  commerce,  which  is  prepared  from  it  by  sublimation. 

It  is  a  sulphide  (sulphuret)  of  mercury,  composed,  when  pure,  of  quicksilver 
86.<^,  sulphur  13.8,  in  which  case  it  is  a  natural  vermilion,  and  identical  with 
the  vermilion  of  commerce;  but  it  is  sometimes  rendered  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  clay,  bitumen,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Cinnabar  is  of  a  cochineal  red  color, 
often  inclining  to  brownish  red  and  lead  gray,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  ap- 
proaching to  metallic  in  dark  varieties,  and  to  dull  in  friable  ones.  It  varies 
rrom  subtransparent  to  opaque,  has  a  scarlet  streak,  and  breaks  with  a  sub- 
conchoidal  uneven  fraction.  U  =  2  to  2.5,  specific  gravity  =  8.99.  In  a  matrass 
it  entirely  sublimes,  and  with  soda  yields  mercury  with  the  evolution  of  sul- 
phurous frimes.     When  crystallized  it  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system. 

Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate  rocks.  The  chief  European  beds  are  at 
Almaden,  near  Cordova,  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria,  in  Upper  Carinthia,  where  it 
usually  occurs  in  a  massive  form,  and  is  worked  on  a  thick  vein  belonging  to 
the  Alpine  carboniferous  strata.  It  also  occurs  in  China,  Japan,  Pluanca  Vilica, 
in  South  Peru,  and  at  New  Almaden,  in  California,  in  a  mountain  east  of  San 
Jost^,  between  the  bay  of  Francisco  and  Monterey,  where  it  is  very  abundant 
and  easy  of  access. —  Ure^s  Dictionary, 

Classes  of  cinnabar  ores, — Gruesa  is  the  best  quality  or  first  class,  in 
pieces  eight  to  twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter ;  mostly  pure  ore  of  cinnabar,  with 
little  or  no  admixture  of  refuse  rock. 

Grauza  is  the  second  quality,  in  pieces  of  three  to  eight  inches,  generally 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  rock.  It  is  either  taken  from  the  mine 
in  such  pieces  or  is  broken  off  from  larger  pieces  of  rock  in  the  yard. 

Tierras — earth  or  dirt — is  the  lowe6t  quality,  and  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  ores  produced  at  the  mine;  neither  are  the  miners  paid  for  it.  It  is  made 
into  bricks  and  sun-dried  previous  to  being  reduced  in  the  furnaces.  Each 
adobe  or  brick  weighs  about  twelve  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  <'carga"  or  load  of  ore  is  considered  to  be  three  hundred  pounds. 


Extracts  of  a  report  by  Professor  B.  SiUiman,  jr.,  from  the  American  Journal 
of  iicience  and  Arts  for  September ,  1864. 

The  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  are  situated  on  a  range  of  hills  subor- 
dinate to  the  main  Coast  range,  the  highest  point  of  which  at  the  place  is  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley  of  San  Jos^.  Southwest  of  the  range 
which  contains  the  quicksilver  mines,  the  Coast  range  attains  a  considerable 
elevation,  Mount  Bache,  its  highest  point,  being  over  thirty-eight  hundred  feet 
in  height. 

New  Almaden  is  approached  by  the  railroad  running  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Jos^,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  In  the  course  of  it  there  is  arise  of  one 
hundred  feet,  San  Josd  being  of  this  elevation  above  the  ocean.  From  San 
Jose  to  New  Almaden  the  distance  is  thirteen  miles,  with  a  gradual  rise  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  perhaps  two  hundred  feet. 

The  rocks  forming  the  subordinate  range,  in  which  the  quicksilver  occurs, 
are  chiefly  magnesian  schists,  sometimes  calcareous  and  rarely  argillaceous.  As 
a  group  they  may  be  distinguished  as  steatitic,  often  passing  into  well-charac- 
terized serpentine.    Their  geological  age  is  not  very  definitely  ascertained,  bat 
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they  are  believed  by  the  officers  of  the  State  geolo^cal  suryey  to  be  not  older 
than  cretaceous.  Bat  few  fragments  of  fossils,  and  these  very  obscure,  have 
vet  been  found  in  these  metamorphic  rocks.  At  a  point  just  above  the  dumpSf 
behind  the  reduction  works  at  the  hacienda  (or  village,)  there  is  an  exposure, 
in  which  maybe  clearly  seen  in  projecting  linesthe  waving  edges  of  contorted  beds 
of  steatite  and  serpentine,  interspersed  with  ochrey  or  ferruginous  layers,  more 
easily  decomposed ;  and  the  partial  removal  of  the  latter  has  left  the  steatitic 
beds  very  prominent. 

The  mine  is  open  at  various  points  upon  this  subordinate  range  over  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles,  in  a  northeast  direction.  The  principal  and  the 
earliest  workings  of  the  mine  were  in  a  right  line,  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  hacienda.  The  workings  are  approached,  however,  by  a  well- 
graded  wagon  road,  skirting  the  edges  of  the  hills,  which  is  two  and  three 
eighths  miles  in  length. 

It  appears,  partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  memory  of  persons  now 
living,  that  the  existence  of  cinnabar  upon  the  hill  was  known  for  a  long  time 
prior  to  the  discovery  that  it  possessed  any  economic  value.  In  fact,  upon  the 
very  loftiest  summit  of  this  subordinate  range,  cinnabar  came  to  the  surface,  and 
could  be  obtained  by  a  slight  excavation  or  even  by  breaking  the  rocks  lyine 
upon  the  surface.  In  looking  about  for  physical  evidences  such  as  would  aid 
the  eyes  of  an  experienced  observer  in  detecting  here  the  probable  presence  of 
valuable  metallic  deposits,  one  observes  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  various 
points  along  the  line  of  its  axis  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  also  beyond,  toward 
the  place  called  Bull  Run,  occasional  loose  boulders  of  drusy  quartz,  with  more 
or  less  well- characterized  geodes  and  combs;  accompanying  which  is  an 
ochraceous  or  ferruginous  deposit,  such  as  frequently  forms  the  outcrop  of 
metallic  veins.  There  is,  however,  no  such  thing  as  a  well-characterized  vein, 
the  quartz  and  its  associated  metals  occurring  rather  in  isolated  masses  or 
bunches  segregated  out  of  the  general  mass  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other,  if  at  all,  somewhat  obscurely  by  thread  veins  of  the' same 
mineral. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  mine  at  present  is  by  a  level  about  eight  hundred 
feet  long,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  full-sized  railroad  and  cars.  This 
level  enters  the  hill  about  three  hundred  feet  from  its  summit,  and  is  driven  into  a 
large  chamber,  formed  by  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of  cinnabar,  leaving 
ample  space  for  the  hoisting  and  ventilating  apparatus  employed  in  working 
the  mine. 

At  this  point  a  vertical  shaft  descends  to  an  additional  depth  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  over  which  is  placed  a  steam  "whim''  with  friction  gearing  and  wire 
rope,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  and  by  means  of  which  all  the  ore  from  the 
various  workings  of  the  mine  is  conveniently  discharged  from  the  cars,  which 
convey  it  out  of  the  level  to  the  dressing  floors.         ***** 

In  order  to  reach  the  lower  workings  of  the  mine,  the  observer  may  employ 
the  bucket  as  a  means  of  descent,  or  he  may,  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner, 
descend  by  a  series  of  ladders  and  step,  not  in  the  shaft,  but  placed  in  various 
large  and  irregular  openings,  dipping  for  the  most  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  north,  and  at  an  angle  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees.  These  cavities 
have  been  produced  by  the  miner  in  extracting  the  metal,  and  are  often  of  vast 
proportions ;  one  of  them  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
seventy  feet  in  breadth,  and  forty  feet  in  height ;  others  are  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions ;  and  they  communicate  with  each  other  sometimes  by  narrow  passages, 
and  at  others  by  arched  galleries  cut  through  the  unproductive  serpentine. 

Some  portions  of  the  mine  are  heavily  timbered  to  sustain  the  roof  from 
crushing,  while  in  other  places  arches  or  columns  are  left  in  the  rock  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  principal  minerals  associated  with  the  cinnabar  are  quartz  and  calcareous 
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spar,  which  usually  occur  together  in  sheets  or  strings,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
penetrate  or  subdivide  the  masses  of  cinnabar.  Sometimes  narrow  threads  of 
these  minerals,  accompanied  by  a  minute  coloration  of  cinnabar,  serve  as  the 
only  guide  to  the  miner  in  re-discovering  the  metal  when  it  has  been  lost  in  a 
former  working. 

Veins  or  plates  of  white  massive  magnesian  rock  and  sheets  of  yellow  ochre 
also  accompany  the  metal.  Iron  pyrites  is  rarely  found,  and  no  mispickel  was 
detected  in  any  portion  of  the  mine ;  running  mercury  is  also  rarely,  almost 
never,  seen. 

The  cinnabar  occurs  chiefly  in  two  forms,  a  massive  and  a  sub-crystalline. 
The  first  is  fine  granular,  or  pulverulent,  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  Vermillion ;  the  other  is  hard,  more  distinctly  crystalline,  compact  and 
difficult  to  break;  but  in  neither  of  these  forms  does  it  show  any  tendency  to 
develop  well-formed  crystals.  It  is  occasionally  seen  veining  the  substance  of 
greenish  white  or  brown  compact  steatite  or  serpentine. 

The  ores  are  extracted  by  contract,  the  miners  receiving  a  price  dependent 
upon  the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  ore  can  be  broken.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  v/ork-people  in  the  mines  are  Mexicans,  who  are  found 
to  be  more  adventurous  than  Comishmen,  and  willing  oftentimes  to  undertake 
jobs  which  the  latter  have  abandoned.  The  price  paid  for  the  harder  or<^s  in 
the  poorer  portions  of  the  mine  is  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  carga  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  This  weight  is  obtained  after  the  ore  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  freed  by  hand  breaking  from  the  superfluous  or  unproductive  rock  ;  by 
this  arrangement,  the  company  are  secured  from  paying  for  anything  but  pro- 
ductive mineral.  All  the  small  stufi*  and  dirt  formed  by  the  working  of  the 
"  labors,"  are  also  sent  to  the  surface  to  form  the  adobes  used  in  charging  the 
furnaces. 

It  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  this  mine,  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  that  the  mine  for  a  time  has  appeared  to  be  completely  exhausted  of  ore. 
Such  a  condition  of  things  has,  however,  alwavs  proved  to  be  but  temporary, 
and  may  always  be  avoided  by  well-directed  ana  energetic  exploration.  Upon 
projecting,  by  a  careful  survey,  irregular  and  apparently  disconnected  chambers 
of  the  mine  in  its  former  workings  in  a  section,  there  is  easily  seen  to  be  a 
general  conformity  in  the  line  of  direction  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  pro- 
ductive ore-masses.  These  are  found  to  dip  in  a  direction  toward  the  north,  in 
a  plain  parallel,  for  the  most  part  to  the  pitch  of  the  hill,  but  at  a  somewhat 
higher  angle.  An  intelligent  comprehension  of  this  general  mode  of  structure 
has  always  served  hitherto  in  guiding  the  mining  superintendent  in  the  discovery 
of  new  deposits  of  ore. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  famous  lawsuit,  which  has  so  long  held  this  com- 
pany in  a  condition  of  doubt,  the  new  parties,  into  whose  hands  the  property 
has  now  passed,  have  commenced  a  series  of  energetic  and  well-directed  ex- 
plorations at  various  points  upon  the  hill,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  ad- 
diti(mal  deposits  of  ore.  At  one  of  these  new  openings,  distant  at  least  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  limit  of  the  old  workings,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  deposit  of  the  richest  description  of  the  softer 
kind  of  cinnabar  has  been  discovered,  which,  so  far  as  hitherto  explored,  has  a 
linear  extent  of  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  in  point  of  richness  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  discovery  in  the  past  histoiy  of  the  mine. 
A  charge  of  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds,  of  which  seventy  thousand 
were  composed  of  this  rich  ore,  thirty-one  thousand  pounds  of  "gran za"  or 
ordinary  ore,  and  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  of  adobes,  worth  four  per  cent., 
making  a  total  charge  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
yielded,  on  the  day  of  our  visit,  four  hundred  and  sixty  flasks  of  mercury  at 
seventy-six  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  flask.  This  yield  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  mine.     The  only  preparation  which  the  ores  un- 
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dergo,  proparatory  to  redaction,  coneists  of  hand- breaking  or  "cobbing"  for 
the  removal  of  the  unproductive  rock. 

The  small  ores  and  dirt  hoisted  from  the  mine  are  made  into  "  adobes  "  or 
sun-dried  bricks,  sufficient  clay  for  the  purpose  being  associated  with  the  ore. 
The  object  of  these  *' adobes"  is  to  build  up  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  to  sus- 
tain the  load  of  richer  ores.  No  flux  is  employed,  there  being  sufficient  lime 
associated  with  the  ores  to  aid  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurets. 

The  furnaces  are  built  entirely  of  brick,  in  dimensions  capable  of  holding 
from  sixty  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ores  employed.  The  chambers  are  flred  from  a  lateral  furnace, 
fed  with  wood,  and  separated  from  the  ore  by  a  wall  pierced  with  numerous 
openings  by  the  omission  of  bricks  for  that  purpose. 

Connected  with  the  furnace  is  a  series  of  lofty  and  capacious  chambers,  also 
of  mftsonry,  through  which  the  whole  product  of  combustion  is  compelled  to 
pass  alternately  above  and  below  from  chamber  to  chamber,  until  all  the  available 
mercury  is  condensed.  The  draught  from  these  furnaces  is  carried  by  inclined 
stacks  up  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  several  hundred  feet  distant ;  and  here  the 
sulphurous  acid  and  other  effete  products  of  the  furnace  are  discharged.  Formerly 
no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  mercury  through  the  foun- 
dations of  the  furnace  to  the  earth  beneath ;  now  the  furnaces  stand  upon  double 
arches  of  brickwork,  and  plates  of  iron  are  built  into  the  foundations,  so  as  to 
cut  off  entirely  all  descending  particles  of  the  metal  and  turn  them  inward. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  precaution,  it  is  sufficient  to  watch 
the  operation  of  the  furnace  for  a  few  moments,  when  an  intermittent  stream 
may  be  seen  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  provided  for  it,  and  which  by  the  former 
process  was  completely  lost  in  the  earth. 

On  taking  up  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  old  furnaces,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  meted  was  found  to  have  penetrated,  or  rather  permeated,  completely 
through  the  foundation  and  clay  of  the  substructure  down  to  the  bed-rock  be- 
neath, a  depth  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  Over  two  thousand 
flasks  of  o^ercury  were  thus  recovered  in  a  single  year  from  the  foundations  of 
the  two  furnaces.  This  loss  is  entirely  avoided  by  the  improved  construction 
which  has  been  adopted. 

The  whole  process  of  reduction  is  extremely  simple,  the  time  occupied  from 
one  charge  to  another  being  usually  about  seven  days.  The  metal  begins  to 
run  in  from  four  to  six  hours  after  the  fires  are  lighted,  and  in  about  sixty  hours 
the  process  is  completed.  The  metal  is  conducted  through  various  condensing 
chambers*  by  means  of  pipes  of  iron,  to  a  "  crane-neck,"  which  discharges  into 
capacious  kettles.  It  undergoes  no  further  preparation  for  market,  being  quite 
clean  from  all  dross. 

Property  of  the  company, — ^The  landed  estate  of  the  Quicksilver  Mining  Com- 
pany consists,  therefore,  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  or  a  fraction 
over  twelve  square  miles,  of  which  more  than  one-third  is  mineral  ground,  tra- 
versed by  veins  of  cinnabar  which  have  been  traced  for  miles  and  tested  in  more 
than  a  dozen  places,  and  of  which  the  celebrated  New  Almaden  mine,  which 
has  produced,  prior  to  its  possession  by  this  company,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  about  twenty-four  million  pounds  of  quicksilver,  is  but  a 
single  development. 

The  permanent  improvements  upon  the  property  of  the  company  consist  of — 

Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  the  hacienda 61 

Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  New  Almaden  mine 276 

Dwelling-houses,  workshops,  and  stores  at  Enriqueta  mine 55 

Dwelling-houses  on  the  farms 13 

Total 405 
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The  buildings  cost  over  8160,000. 

There  are  six  furnaces  at  the  Hacienda,  costing  about  $100,000. 

The  railway  from  the  month  of  the  New  Almaden  mine  to  the  furnaces,  one 
and  one-quarter  mile  in  length,  was  completed  in  December  last,  and  cost  about 
$12,000. 

The  population  located  upon  the  lands  of  the  company,  and  nearly  all  in  its 
employ,  are  as  follows : 

At  the  Hacienda 286 

At  New  Almaden  village 1,  396 

At  Enriqueta  village 176 

On  the  farms % 85 

Total 1,943 

The  inventory  of  personal  property  at  the  several  mines,  exclusive  of  ores  on 
hand,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $113,876. 


2.— PRODUCTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Troduce  of  quicksilver  at  New  Almadentfrom  July  1, 1850,  to  August  31, 1863. 


Bfttea, 

'S 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

t 

July,  1850,  to  June,  1851. 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
4 

4,970,717 

4,64.3,290 

4,839,520 

7,448,000 

9,109,300 

10,355,200 

10,299,900 

10,997,170 

3,873,085 

Mine 

13,323,200 

15,281,400 

7,172,660 

35.89 
32.17 
27.94 
26.49 
26.23 
20.34 
18.93 
20.05 
20.05 
closed 
18.21 
19.27 
18.11 

23,875 
19,921 
18,035 
26,325 
31,860 
28,183 
26,002 
29,347 
10,588 
by  iujunc 
32,402 
39,262 
17,316 

flasks. 

Fiasks. 
23,875 
19,921 
19,035 
26,325 
31,860 
28,183 
26,002 
29,347 
10,586 

Jnly,  1851,  to  June,  1852. 
July,  1852,  to  June,  1853. 
July,  1853, to  June,  1854. 
July,  1854,  to- June,  1855. 
July,  1855,  to  June,  1856. 
July,  1856,  to  June,  1857. 
July,  1857,  to  June,  1858. 

.♦.. 

July,  1858,  to  Oct,  1858. 

Nov., 1858,  to  Jan.,  1861. 

tion 

2,363 
1,129 
2,248 

Feb.,  1861,  to  Jan.,  1862. 
Feb.,  1862,  to  Jan.,  1863. 
Feb.,  1863,  to  Aug.,  1863. 

12 
12 

7 

34,765 
40,391 
19,564 

Total-......-.-,. 

JOyra.  ivnd   I02,3l3,'34si  .-„- . 
ifmoB.    1                       1 

302,916 

5,740 

308,756 

General  average  from  fumacea  22.20  per  cent.    Produce  of  quicksilver  23,519,834  pounds. 

Note. — By  the  terms  of  the  compromise  with  Messrs.  Barron  &  Co.,  in  August,  1863, 
the  New  Almaden  mine  was  to  be  held  and  worked  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  this,  the  Quick- 
silver Company,  during  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  the  company  was  to  as- 
sume the  entire  control  on  the  1st  of  November. 

During  these  two  months  the  product  was  as  follows:  September,  2,371  flasks;  October, 
3,149 ;  total  product,  5,520,  or  422,280  pounds. 
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TaJMar  statement  ahounng  the  product  of  all  ike  Jumacee  from  November, 
1863,  to  December,  1864,  inclusive. 


Mouths. 

3 

Total  quantity  of  ore  reduced. 

Total  po'nds 
of  ore  of  all 

3ualities  re- 
uced. 

Total  quicksilver. 

Grueso. 

Granza. 

Tierras. 

Flasks. 

Pounds. 

Nov.,  1863.. 
Dec,  1863.. 
Jan.,   1864.. 
Feb.,  1864.. 
Mar.,  1864.. 
April,  1864.. 
Maj,   1864.. 
June,  1864.. 
July,  1864.. 
Aug.,  1864.. 
Sept.,  1864.. 
Oct.,    1864.. 
Nov.,  1864.. 
Dec,  1864.. 

13 
18 
19 
16 
20 
•  17 
21 
25 
28 
28 
28 
31 
34 
34 

16,200 

38,600 

27,000 

4,500 

46,100 

259,500 

174,700 

38,800 

160,800 

161,600 

115,700 

133,800 

45,400 

93,000 

628,100 
958,400 
432,800 
1,042,800 
1,318,500 
1,012,900 
1,155,300 
1,567,200 
1,838,500 
1,806,600 
1,841,300 
1,828,600 
2,115,500 
2,018,700 

347,200 
371,800 
302,800 
166,400 
172,600 
189,400 
272,500 
312,700 
288,100 
273,600 
273,200 
286,400 
:)26,200 
424,000 

999,500 
1,369,000 
1,462,600 
1,213,700 
1,607,200 
1,389,800 
1,604,500 
1,918,500 
2,287,400 
2,231,800 
2,230,700 
2,314,300 
2,488,100 
2,535,700 

1,604 
2,436 
2,381 
1,979 
3,443 
3,252 
3,022 
3,377 
4,801 
4,674 
3,947 
4,004 
3,511 
3,775 

120,300 
182,700 
178,575 
148,425 
a58,975 
243,900 
226,650 
253,275 
360,075 
350,550 
296,025 
300,300 
263,385 
283,125 

Totals.... 

332 

1,314,200 

20,326,000 

4,005,900 

25,646,100 

46,216 

3,566,200 

Total  product  from  furnaces 46,216  flasks. 

Total  product  from  wskshings 720  flasks. 

Total 46, 936  flasks. 

Average  per  cent,  of  all  ore  reduced,  tierras  deducted,  16.49. 

Tabular  statement  showing  the  gross  product  monthly  for  1865. 

Flasks.  Pounds. 

Jannary 3,  768  288,  252 

February 3,512  268,668 

March 3,  42r  262, 165 J 

April 4,  050  309,  825 

May 1 4,  501  344,  326^ 

June 3,  961  303,  016| 

July 3,  671  280,  831 

August 4,470  341,955 

September 4,  598  351,  747 

October 3,  010  230,  265 

November 3,  839  293,  683 

December 4,271  326,731 

47,  078  3,  604,  465J 

Product  from  washings 116 

47, 194 


[From  oflJcial  report  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  vice-president,  for  1865.] 

<<  The  quantity  of  ore  mined  and  reduced  was  31,948,400  pounds,  or  about 
16,000  tons,  and  the  general  average  of  all  the  ore  reduced,  allowing  3  per  cent, 
for  tierras,  was  12.43  per  cent. 

*<  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  production  of  quicksilver  during  1865  has 
been  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  yet  it  has  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
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the  increased  quantity  of  ore  mined.  The  average  percentage  of  1864,  as 
shown  by  the  last  year's  report,  was  16.40  per  cent.,  and  for  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding was  22.20  per  cent." 

Tabular  statement  showing  the  gross  product  monthly  for  1866. 

Flasks. 

January 3, 950 

February ^ 3,  703 

March 3,  043 

April 1,  000 

May 2,  900 

June 1 2,  700 

July 3,  173 

August 3,  180 

September 3, 190 

October 3, 190 

Total 30,  029 


Comparative  statement  of  quicksilver  exported  from  California  to  various  coun- 
tries from  1859  to  1864. 


To— 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

J862. 

1863. 

1864. 

New  York 

Flasks, 

250 

Flasks, 

400 

Flasks. 

600 

2,500 

12,061 

13,788 

2,804 

2,059 

JIO 

50 

l,a50 

57 

116 

Flasks, 

2,265 

1,500 

14,778 

8,725 

3,439 

1,746 

40 

25 

800 

424 

5 

Flasks, 

95 

1,062 

11,590 

8,889 

3,376 

500 

40 

""366" 

120 

42 

Flasks, 

1,695 

Great  Britain  .............. ...... 

1,609 

Mexico 

103 

1,068 

57J 

930 

3,886 
2,725 

750 
1,040 

7,483 

18,908 
4,300 

China 

Peru 

Chili 

2,t)74 
30 

C«ntrftl  America --t t--,t 

Japan 

262 

Australia ..............  ....... 

325 

J33 

19 

ioo 

130 
327 

103 

Panama  --- 

45 

Victoria,  V.  I 

21 

Total 

3,399 

9,448 

35,995 

33,747 

26,014 

36,918 

And  the  exports  proTiouslj  have  been — 

Flasks. 

In  1858 24,142 

In  1857 27,262 

In  1856 23,740 


Flasks, 

In  1855 27,165 

In  1854 20,963 

In  1853 18,800 


Exports  to  January  1,  1866. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1865,  the  company  had  uuder  consignment 
and  on  hand  20,396  flasks  of  quicksilver,  in  addition  to  the  quantity,  7,396 
flasks,  consigned  through  Messrs.  Alsop  &  Go.,  which  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Consigned  to  China 7,  000 

Consigned  to  Mexico 4,  250 

Consigned  to  Peru 1,  000 

Consigned  to  Chili 600 

Consigned  to  New  York 1,  200 

Consigned  to  London , 1,  600 
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ConBigned  to  Oregon 30 

Ck>D8igri6d  to  Australia 100 

On  hand  in  Nevada * . . 1,  8.54 

On  hand  in  California 2,  762 

Total  Basks 20, 396 

The  product  for  1865  has  been  distributed  as  follows : 

Consigned  to  China 14,  250 

Consigned  to  London 10,  400 

Consigned  to  Pcra 5,  500 

Consigned  to  Chili 2,  000 

Consigned  to  New  York * 6,  800 

Consigned  to  Mexico 2,  650 

Consigned  to  Australia 200 

Consigned  to  Oregon 280 

On  hand  in  Nevada 4,  641 

On  hand  in  California 473 

Total  flasks 47, 194 

Total  number  of  flasks  to  be  accounted  for 67,  590 

The  number  of  flasks  sold  from  these  consignments  during  the  year,  and 
accounts  therefore  closed  and  settled,  were  19,756,  as  follows  : 

Sold  in  China 4,  000 

8old  in  New  York 4,  500 

Sold  in  Mexico , 450 

Sold  in  Australia 100 

Sold  in  London • 1,  600 

Sold  in  Peru 1,000 

Sold  in  Nevada 6,  495 

Sold  in  California 1,350 

Sold  in  Oregon 261 

Total  flasks 19,  756 


Flasks  remaining  on  hand  January  1,  1866,  and  to  be  accounted  for . .  47,  834 

This  quicksilver  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Consigned  to  China , 17,  250 

Cousignfid  to  Mexico 6,  450 

Consigned  to  New  York 3,  500 

Consigned  to  London 10,  400 

Consigned  to  Chili , 2,  600 

Consigned  to  Peru 5,  500 

Consigned  to  Australia 200 

Consigned  to  Oregon , 49 

On  hand  in  California 1,  885 

Totalflasks 47,834 

H.  Ex,  Doc.  29 12 
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The  quautity  consigned  tbroiigh  Messrs.  Alsop  &  Co ,  on  hand  Jannary  1/ 
1865,  7,396  flasks,  has  been  sold,  making  the  total  sales  for  account  of  the  com-* 
pany,  during  the  year  1865,  27,152  flasks. 

The  foregoing  Btateroent  includes  only  the  shipments  and  sales  of  quicksilver 
which  have  been  closed  and  finally  settled.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  com- 
pany have  received  advices  of  the  sales  in  China  and  London  of  about  10,000 
flasks. 

Products  of  other  quicksilver  mines  in  California  during  the  year  1866. 

Guadalupe,  average  flasks  per  month 1 50 

New  Idria,  average  flasks  per  month 500 

Knox  &  Redington,  average  flasks  per  month ... 300 


SECTION    7. 


BORAX,  SULPHUR,  TIN,  AND  COAL, 


1.  Principal  borax  ccuntries. — 2.  Manufactured  borax. — 3,  Discovery  of  borax  in  Califor- 
nia.--4.  Product  of  borax  in  California. — 5.  Process  of  working. — 6.  Deposits  of  sul- 
phui.— 7.  Tin.— 8.  Coal. — 9.  Iron. 


l.-PRINCIPAL  PLACES  WHERE  BORAX  18  FOUND. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  horax  in  California,  the  principal  localities  in  which 
the  borates  were  found  were  at  Halberstadt,  in  Transylvania,  at  Viquentizoa 
and  E^capa,  in  Peru,  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St»  Ours,  &c.,  Canada 
West,  and  in  certain  salt  lakes  of  India,  Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  whence 
the  greater  part  of  the  borax  of  commerce  was  formerly  obtained. 

*  "  The  salt  separated  from  these  waters  by  evaporation,  either  natural  or 
assisted  by  artificial  contrivances,  is  sent  to  Europe  as  crude  borax  or  tinea}, 
sometimes  in  large  regular  crystals,  but  more  frequently  as  a  white  or  yellowish 
white  mass,  which  is  very  impure,  containing  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina,  and 
likewise  covered  over  with  a  greasy  substance,  (said  to  be  added  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  breakage  during  transport.)  Accordii>g  to  analysis  by  Richardson  and 
Bronell,  crude  Indian  borax  contains : 

Boric  acid,  (anhydrous) 22 .88  40 .24  24 .41 

Soda 12  .59  11 .11  1 J  .71 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.92  0 .11  0 .21 

Sulphate  of  sodium 0.13  0 .49  2  .84 

Sulphate  of  calcium 1 .36  68  1 .36 

Insoluble  matter 17 .62  1 .37  20 .02 

Water 44 .50  46 .00  39 .45 


100.00     100.00     100.00 


3.— MANUFACTURE  OF  BORAX. 

"The  purification  or  refining  of  this  crude  Asiatic  borax  has  been  earned  on 
from  very  early  times  in  various  seaport  towns  in  Europe,  especially  at  Venice, 
and  more  lately  at  Amsterdam.'' 

#  •  •  •  #  #         - 

*  Dictionary  of  Cktmistry,  by  H«nry  Watts,  voL  1,  p*  646. 
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"  The  greater  part  of  the  borax  used  in  the  arts  is  now*  prepared  in  France 
by  treating  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscany  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  according 
to  a  method  first  practiced  by  Payen  and  Cartier." 

3.— DISCOVERY  OF  BORAX  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  by  Dr.  John  A  Veatch,  dated  June  28, 
1857,  give  a  succinct  and  very  interesting  history  of  the  discovery  of  borax  in 
California : 

"  Since  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  boracic  acid  and  the  borates  in 
California  in  quantities  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes,  a  history  of  the  dis- 
covery and  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  important  localities  of  these  useful 
products  become  matters  of  some  interest. 

"I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  detect  the  borates  in  mineral  waters  in  this  State, 
and  perhaps,  as  yet,  the  only  observer  of  their  localities.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  this  subject  by  noticing  crystals  of  bi-borate  of  soda  in  the  arti- 
ficially concentrated  water  of  a  mineral  spring  which  I  chanced  at  the  time  to 
be  examining  for  other  matters.  This  water  was  from  one  of  the  several  springs 
since  known  as  the  Tuscan  springs,  and  which  have  gained  some  fame,  and 
very  justly,  I  believe,  as  medicinal  waters.  The  spot  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Trask  under  the  name  of  the  Lick  Springs,  and  is  so  designated  on  Britton  and 
Iley's  late  map ;  lying  on  the  north  part  of  Tehama  county,  eight  miles  east  of 
Red  bluff.  The  crystals  alluded  to  were  observed  on  the  8th  day  of  January, 
1856.  Several  pounds  were  subsequently  extracted  by  evaporating  the  water 
to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  and  allowing  the  borax  to  crystallize.  The 
pioneer  specimens  of  this  product  were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  an  evidence*  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
and  important  link  in  the  chain  of  our  mineralogical  productions,  showing  that 
along  with  the  rich  productions  of  the  noble  and  useful  metals,  we  have  also  the 
mineral  substance  so  essential  to  their  easy  application  to  the  purposes  of  man. 

"  The  water,  holding  in  solution  so  valuable  a  product,  was  thought  worthy  of 
a  critical  analysis ;  and  consequently  at  an  early  period  the  aid  of  a  chemist  of 
this  city  was  invoked.  The  reported  result,  which  I  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  Dr.  Trask,  was  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  geological  report  of  that 
year,  and  appears  in  it.  My  mind  being  now  alive  to  the  subject,  I  learned,  upon 
inquiry,  of  uther  localities  which  I  supposed  might  yield  the  borates.  One  of 
these,  near  the  mouth  of  Pitt  river,  forty  miles  north  of  the  Tuscan  springs,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  in  company  with  Dr.  Wm.  0.  Ay  res,  in  April,  1856. 
Specimens  there  obtained  yielded  the  borate  salts ;  and,  from  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination of  the  intermediate  country,  several  similar  localities  were  found. 
The  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance,  but  the  prevalence 
of  the  salt  gave  encouragement  to  further  search.  A  reconnoissance  of  the 
"coast  range"  of  mountains,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Shasta  over  a  length  of 
some  thirty  miles  towards  the  south,  brought  to  light  borates  in  the  numerous 
small  springs  abounding  in  that  region,  but  only  in  minute  quantities.  These 
springs  were  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  sandstone,  or  in  the  magnesian 
limestone  overlaying  it ;  and  the  borates  seemed  to  abound  in  localities  bearing 
indications  of  volcanic  disturbance.  Thus  a  kind  of  guide  was  obtained  in  the 
prosecution  of  further  explorations.  I  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  finding 
streams  with  stronger  impregnations,  or  accumulations,  of  the  borates  in  salt 
lagoons  said  to  exist  in  Colusi  county,  where  the  sandstone  formation  was  largely 
developed,  the  adjacent  foot-hills  presenting  volcanic  features.  Hunters  told 
tales  of  mineral  springs  of  sulphurous  and  bitter  waters ;  of  lakes  of  soda,  and 
alkaline  plains,  white  with  efflorescent  matters,  in  that  region.    Not  being  in  a 

*  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  borax  in  California. 
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Bituation  immediately  to  vieit  thope  inyiting  Iocalitie9,  I  had,  for  the  time,  to 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  to  the  hunters  and  others  occasionally  passing 
through  that  country  such  appearances  as  I  wished  particularly  to  be  noted. 
Their  reports,  tog(»ther  with  specimens  sometimes  furnished,  were  all  corrobora- 
tive of  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  Colonel  Joel  Lewis,  of  Sacramento  City, 
who  occasionally  visited  the  coast  range  on  hunting  excursions,  and  to  whom 
I  explained  the  object  of  my  search,  and  who,  although  not  a  scientific  man, 
is  an  intelligent  observer,  had  the  kindness  to  look,  in  his  peregrinations,  for 
certain  indications.  He  subsequently  informed  me  by  letter  that  he  had  met 
with  an  Irishman,  living  in  Bear  valley,  who  had  found  a  *lake  of  borax,'  a» 
it  was  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  who  lived  with  the  Irishman,  and  who 
had  been  at  one  time  employed  in  a  borax  manufactory  in  England,  and  there- 
fore  assumed  to  speak  knowingly  on  the  subject.  He  also  informed  me  in  the 
same  letter  that  a  Major  Vanbibber,  of  Antelope  valley,  had  discovered  large 
quantities  of  nitre  in  the  same  neighborhood.  These  glowing  reports  led  me  to 
hasten  the  excursion  I  had  so  long  contemplated.  In  a  personal  interview  with 
the  colonel  he  told  me  of  an  enormous  mass, of  a  white,  pulverulent  substance,  he 
had  himself  observed  near  the  margin  of  Clear  lake,  of  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  ignorant.  Mr.  Charles  Fairfax,  who  was  with  the  colonel  at  tlie  time,  stated 
to  me  that  a  small  rivulet  running  at  the  base  of  the  white  hillock  was  an  iu' 
tensely  impregnated  mineral  water,  totally  undrinkable,  as  he  had  accidentally 
discovered  by  attempting  to  slake  his  thirst  with  it.  From  the  meagre  informa- 
tion gathered  from  these  gentlemen,  I  was  led  to  hope  the  *  hill  of  white  powder,' 
as  they  termed  it,  might  prove  to  be  borate  of  lime.  I  determined  to  satisfy 
myself  by  a  personal  examination  at  once,  and  I  finally  induced  Colonel  Lewie 
to  act  as  my  guide  by  furnishing  him  with  a  horse  and  paying  expenses.  It  was 
ecme  time  in  the  early  part  of  September  of  last  year  that  he  and  I  left  Sacra- 
mento for  the  localities  that  had  so  much  excited  my  hopes.  At  the  town  of 
Coluei,  which  we  reached  by  steamer,  horses  were  obtained,  and  we  proceeded 
in  a  westerly  direction  across  the  Sacramento  valley  to  the  foot-hills  of  the 
coast  niouniains,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles.  That  portion  of  the  plains 
skirting  the  hill?  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  heavy  charge  of  mineral  salts, 
and  the  exceedingly  contorted  and  interrupted  state  .of  the  hill  strata  enabled 
me  at  once  to  predict  the  presence  of  the  beloved  borates,  which  chemical  trial 
on  some  efflorescent  matter  taken  from  a  ravine  proved  to  be  the  case  in  a  slight 
degree.  At  this  point  we  entered  *  Fresh-water  cafion,*  which  cuts  the  hills  and 
forms  a  passway  into  Antelope  and  Bear  valleys.  Here  I  received  information 
from  a  settler  ol  a  hot  sulphur  spring  a  few  miles  south  of  Bear  valley,  on  one 
of  the  traiU  leading  to  Clear  lake.  This  spring  we  succeeded  in  finding  on  the 
following  day.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  observed  the  outcropping 
magnesian  limestone  in  the  hills  surrounding  the  valley  of  the  springs.  The 
strong  emell  of  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  efflores- 
cence on  the  rocks,  manifested,  even  at  a  distance,  almost  the  certainty  of  find- 
ing the  mineral  1  sought.  The  indications  were  not  deceptive.  The  efflorescence 
proved  to  be  boracic  acid,  in  part,  while  the  hot,  sulphurous  water  held  borate 
of  soda  in  solution,  together  with  chlorides  and  sulphates.  There  are  three  hot 
springs  at  this  place,  and  several  cold  ones,  all  alike  strongly  impregnated  with 
common  salt  and  borax.  The  quantity  of  water  yielded  in  the  aggregate  is 
about  one  hundred  gallons  per  minute — the  hot  and  cold  springs  yielding  about 
equal  quantities.  The  temperature  of  the  hot  water  is  200®  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  of  the  cold  60®  Fahrenheit.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  here  that  is  ob- 
served at  the  Tuscan  springs,  viz.,  free  boracic  acid  in  the  efflorescence  on  the 
margin  of  the  springs,  while  the  water  itself  shows  a  decided  alkal  ne  reactioor 
A  careful  examination  proves  that  the  efflorescent  matters  come  directly  from 
the  waters  of  the  spring — taken  up  by  capillary  attraction  of  the  soil  and  evapo- 
rated by  the  air.    The  singular  fact  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  decomposition 
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of  tlie  borates  by  the  snlphnric  acid  generated  by  atmospheric  action  on  the  sul- 
phur in  which  the  soil  abounds ;  or  the  same  decomposition  may  be  produced 
by  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  passing  up  in  gaseous  form  from  the  laboratory 
nature  has  established  beneath.  The  same  action,  doubtless,  takes  place  in  the 
water,  but  the  boi-acic  acid  set  free  is  at  once  taken  up  by  the  excess  of  alkaline 
matter,  while,  in  the  efflorescence,  no  fresh  supply  of  alkali  oflfering,  the  acid 
remains  in  its  free  state  when  once  displaced  by  more  powerful  acids. 

**  These  springs  seem  to  be  identical  in  the  character  of  their  waters  with  the 
Tuscan  springs,  and  therefore  doubtless  possess  the  same  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues.  As  a  source  of  borax  these  springs  could  be  made  avail- 
able, but  as  the  owners  of  this  locality  possess  others  of  superior  richness,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  called  to  yield  its  mineral  treasure.  The  situation  is 
a  pleasant  and  romantic  one.  The  distance  from  the  town  of  Colusi  is  thirty- 
five  miles,  over  m  )stly  a  smooth  and  pleasant  road.  From  Clear  lake  it  is 
eighteen  miles,  and  over  rather  a  rough  country.  The  Indian  name  of  the 
place  is  Co-no-to-tok,  a  generic  word  having  reference  to  the  white  appearance 
of  the  ground.  Mr.  Archibald  Peachy  located  a  three-hundred-and-twenty- 
acre  school  land  warrant  on  this  place  in  behalf  of  the  borax  company.  After 
satisfying  myself  with  the  examination  of  this  interesting  spot,  noting  nothing 
of  interest  save  a  *  soda  spring,'  the  water  being  impregnated  to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  about  eight  miles  from  the  lake.  A  chemical  test 
also  detected  boracic  acid  in  small  quantity.  The  following  day  we  reached 
the  *  Hill  of  White  Powder,'  the  goal  of  our  hopes,  on  the  margin  of  Clear 
lake.  This  'White  Powder  Hill,*  the  goal  of  our  hopes,  proved  an  illustration 
of  how  little  the  recollections  of  mere  casual  observers  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  hill,  in  place  of  consisting  of  materials  in  a  state  of  disintegration, 
80  as  to  admit  of  being  '  shoveled  ui»,'  as  my  friend  supposed,  proved  to  be  a 
concrete  volcanic  mass,  bleached  white  by  sulphurous  fumes,  and  looking,  at  a 
little  distance,  like  a  huge  mass  of  slaked  lime,  which  the  inattentive  ob- 
server might  readily  suppose  to  be  a  *  hill  of  white  powder.'  The  hope  of  a 
treasure  in  the  form  of  borate  of  lime  vanished  forever. 

"  The  road  had  been  rather  toilsome,  the  weather  exceedingly  hot,  and  my 
guide  not  very  well;  and  as  he  had  g  me  the  full  length  of  the  contemplated 
journey,  and  felt  somewhat  disgusted  at  the  result  so  far,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  draw  his  attention  in  this  direction,  he  proposed  to  return  at  once  by 
the  way  of  the  Irishman's  *  borax  lake '  and  Vanbibber's  nitre  placer.  This 
was  agreed  upon ;  so,  collecting  a  few  specimens  of  efflorescent  matters  from 
the  ground,  and  filling  a  bottle  with  the  water  in  the  ravine,  I  closed  the  ex- 
amination of  the  *  Hill  of  White  Powder.'  The  ravine  I  afterwards  called  the 
"  boracic  acid  ravine,"  and  the  white  hill  is  now  called  *  Sulphur  Bank.'  Of 
these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

"  Before  leaving  the  neighborhood  I  determined,  however,  to  know  something 
more  of  its  surroundings.  I  learned,  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  lives 
near  the  spot,  that  a  place  not  far  off,  known  by  the  name  of  *  Alkali  lake,' 
presented  a  rather  peculiar  appearance.  Hawkins  consented  to  act  as  my 
guide.  After  travelling  a  short  distance,  and  clambering  to  the  narrow  edge 
of  an  almost  precipitous  mountain  ridge,  we  looked  down  the  opposite  slope, 
equally  steep,  on  a  small  muddy  lake  that  sent  up,  even  to  our  elevated  posi- 
tion, no  pleasant  perfumes.  Thus,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  September  ever 
produced,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  dilute  the  exquisite  scent  exhaled  from 
two  hundred  acres  of  fragrant  mud,  of  an  untold  depth,  I  slid  down  the 
mountain  side  into  'Alkali  lake,'  waded  knee-deep  into  its  soapy  margin, 
and  filled  a  bottle  with  the  most  diabolical  watery  compound  this  side  the 
Dead  Sea.  Gathering  a  few  specimens  of  the  matter  encrusting  the  shore,  I 
hastened  to  escape  from  a  spot  very  far  from  being  attractive  at  the  time,  but 
which  I  have  since  learned  to  have  no  prejudice  against.     Of  this  place  I  Bhall 
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liave  occasion  to  say  more.  On  my  return  to  H&wkins's,  who  had  the  kind- 
ness to  entertain  me  with  the  genuine  hospitality  of  a  frontiersman,  I  looked  to 
my  last  specimens  and  found  encouraging  results  in  the  partial  cliemical  ex- 
amination I  was  ahle  to  give  them.  I  now  again  placed  myself  under  the 
guidance  of  my  friend  Lewis,  and  we  started  for  the  Irishman's  house  in  Bear 
valley.  We  found  the  owner  of  the  *  borax  lake/  but  the  borax  had  evap- 
orated with  the  water  and  left  nothing  but  common  salt,  tinged  of  a  beautiful 
bluish  red  color,  which  I  suppose  had  given  the  notion  that  it  was  something 
out  of  the  usual  way.  It  was  the  only  specimen  of  salt  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  coast  range  that  contained  no  boracic  acid  in  any  form ;  it  was 
guiltless  of  even  a  trace!  The  next  step  was  to  examine  the  nitre  region. 
Major  Vanbibber,  the  reput  ed  discoverer,  being  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone, 
ought  to  possess,  one  would  suppose,  an  hereditary  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
essential  constituents  of  gunpowder ;  and  as  Colonel  Lewis  had  shown  me  a 
specimen  of  very  pure  nitre,  which  he  said  the  Major  had  given  him,  I  rather 
expected  to  find  a  tew  more  left.  This,  however,  was  rather  worse  than  the 
*  borax  lake '  disappointment ;  the  major  had  actually  forgotten  where  the 
lake  was,  and  whether  there  were  any  more  specimens  than  those  he  gave 
Lewis.  The  major,  I  believe,  must  really  have  forgotten,  for  upon  subsequent 
examination  the  specimen  proved  to  be  refined  saltpetre  that  undoubtedly  came 
from  some  shop  or  drug  store. 

•*  There  was  certainly  a  mistake  about  its  origin ;  but  I  felt  amply  repaid  for 
a  hard  day's  ride  in  spending  a  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  a  direct  de- 
Bcendau*^^  of  the  renowned  *  Backwoodsman  of  Kentucky.'  I  observed  near 
the  major's  house  a  small  pond.  Some  salt  crystals  I  picked  up  had  the  pecu- 
liar bevelled  angles  indicating  the  presence  of  borax.  The  quantity  was  in- 
considerable. Thus  ended  my  first  expedition  to  Clear  lake.  We  here  set  our 
faces  direct  for  Colusi,  as  there  seemed  nothiijg  more  to  be  Seen ;  and  as  I  had 
engaged  the  horses  we  rode  at  rather  a  high  per  diem,  I  felt  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  trip.  From  Colusi  my  guide  returned  to  Sacramento  and  I  to  Red 
Bluff;  from  there  I  came  again  to  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  my 
specimens  more  critically  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  the  country. 

**  Convinced  of  the  richness  of  my  •  Alkali  lake'  specimens,  it  remained  to  be 
seen  whether  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  hope  of  making  it  avail- 
able for  practical  purposes.  A  further  and  more  strict  examination  was  neces- 
sary. I  felt,  too,  the  propriety  of  a  thorough  exploration  betwixt  the  Bluff 
and  Clear  lake,  and  more  thence  tu  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  thus  rendering 
continuous  the  reconnoissance  from  Pitt  river  to  the  last-named  point,  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  of  two  hundred  miles.  After  a  hard  struggle  for  the 
funds  requisite,  I  returned  to  Red  Bluff  ;  and  from  thence,  in  company  with  my 
son,  commenced  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  coast  range  and  the  ad- 
joining edge  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

"Nothing  of  much  importance  presented  itself  until  reaching  a  saline  district, 
about  eighty  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff.  It  is  one  of  the  branches  of  Stony 
creek.  Valuable  salt  springs  exist  here.  The  water  contains  the  borates  in 
minute  quantities ;  and  one  spring  was  remarkable  for  the  enormous  proportion 
of  iodine  salts  held  in  solution.  In  our  slow,  onward  progress  borax  now  and 
again  manifested  itself;  but  as  it  had  grown  familiar,  I  no  longer  went  into 
ecstacies  over  a  mere  trace.  I  still  treated,  however,  the  slightest  indications 
with  due  deference,  and  noted  their  localities. 

"  In  due  time  I  again  reached  the  'white  hill.'  The  disgust  of  the  first  disap- 
pointment had  worn  off,  and  I  felt  disposed  to  re-examine  the  h)cality  more 
critically.  I  now  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  *  white  hilP  was 
mostly  a  mass  of  sulphur,  fused  by  volcanic  heat.  The  external  dust,  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  mixed  with  sand  and  earthy  impurities,  and  formed  a  concrete 
covering  of  a  whitish  appearance,  hiding  the  nature  of  the  mass  beneath.     On 
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breaking  the  crnst,  nnmerous  fissures  and  small  cavities,  lined  with  snlphnr 
crystals  of  great  beauty,  were  brought  to  light.  Through  the  fissures,  which 
seemed  to  communicate  with  the  depth  below,  hot  aqueous  vapors  and  sulphur- 
ous fumes  constantly  escape.  The  fused  mass,  covering  many  acres  and  ex- 
hibiting a  bluff  front  some  forty  feet  high,  is  exceedingly  compact  and  pon- 
derous in  structure ;  of  various  shades,  from  yellow  to  almost  black.  It  seems 
to  be  very  pure  sulphur.  The  quantity  is  enormous,  and  at  no  distant  day  may 
be  made  available. 

"From  the  *  sulphur  bank '  I  again  turned  my  attention  to  the  ravine.  The 
water,  as  I  had  before  ascertained,  was  strongly  impregnated  with  boracic  acid, 
in  a  free  state.  The  stream  is  small,  yielding  only  about  three  gallons  per 
minute,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the  sandy  soil,  in  its  progress  toward  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  From  the  porous  nature  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  spring,  and 
saturated  with  the  same  kind  of  acid  water,  it  is  probable  a  large  quantity  escapes 
without  making  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  The  soil  for  some  yards  on  either 
side  of  the  ravine  is,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two  impregnated  with  boracic 
acid  in  summer.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  escapes  in  continued  bubbles  through 
the  water,  a  feature  common  to  all  the  borax  localities  I  have  yet  found ;  in 
some  places,  however,  the  carburetted  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  head  of  this  ravine  is  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  margin  of 
Clear  lake,  winding  around  the  base  of  the  'sulphur  bank,'  receiving  some 
email  springs  in  its  course,  which  seem  to  have  their  origin  beneath  the  sulphur. 
The  flat  land  bordering  the  lake,  some  eight  acres  in  extent,  through  which  the 
ravine  runs,  shows  a  strong  impregnation  of  boracic  acid  in  its  soil.  The  point 
where  the  ravine  enters  the  lake  is  marked  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  a 
boiling  temperature,  issuing  through  the  sand,  a  little  within  the  margin  of  the 
lake.  This  percolation  of  hot  water  covers  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
seventy-five  feet.  This  fact  I  observed  on  my  second  visit,  but  not  until  the 
third  or  fourth  visit  did  I  ascertain  that  the  water  contained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  borax,  along  with  an  access  of  boracic  acid.  From  a  gallon  I  obtained 
four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains  of  solid  matter,  consisting  of  borax,  boracic 
acid,  and  a  small  portion  of  silicious  and  other  earthy  impurities.  On  digging 
to  a  slight  depth  just  outside  the  lake,  the  hot  water  burst  up  and  ran  off  freely. 
From  one  of  these  places  a  stream  issued  of  sixty  gallons  per  minute.  I  have 
estimated  the  entire  quantity  at  three  hundred  gallons  per  minute,  and  feel  very 
confident  uf  being  largely  within  bounds.  The  stream  seems  to  come  frotn  the 
direction  of  the  sulphur  bank,  and  it  would  probably  be  easy  to  intercept  it  be 
fore  it  enters  the  lake,  by  digging  a  litile  above  high-water  mark.  It  may  be 
well  to  note  here,  that  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water  marks  in  Clear 
lake  is  never  more  than  three  feet. 

"  The  enormous  amount  of  borax  these  springs  are  capable  of  yielding  would 
equal  half  the  quantity  of  that  article  consumed  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  large  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  would,  of  course,  involve 
the  necessity  of  extensive  works  for  evaporation.  Graduation,  as  a  cheap  and 
effective  method  of  evaporation,  would  be  exceedingly  applicable  here,  from  the 
continued  prevalence  of  winds  throughout  the  entire  year.  These  winds  blow- 
ing almost  unceasingly  from  the  west,  form  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  country 
about  Clear  lake. 

"There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  manufacture  of  many  million  pounds  of  borax 
per  annum,  at  a  cost  but  little  beyond  that  of  producing  salt  by  graduation. 
Fuel  for  final  evaporation  could  be  had  in  any  quantities  from  the  extensive  oak 
forest  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  With  these  observations  I  dismiss  this  locality, 
adding,  however,  that  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  located  this  with  a  four  hundred 
and  eighty  acre  school  land  warrant,  for  the  benefit  of  a  borax  company. 

"  Having  wandered  from  my  story  of  my  second  visit  to  the  '  sulphur  bank,' 
and  blended  with  it  observations  made  iu  several  subsequent  examinations,  I 
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now  turn  to  my  second  visit  to  '  Alkali  lake,  or  Lake  Kaysa,  as  the  Indians 
call  it.  I  need  only  say,  however,  I  became  fnlly  satisfied  of  the  great  yaliie 
of  the  locality,  the  extent  of  which  has  only  been  recently  developed.  I  ob- 
served that  the  lake  itself  contained  but  little  water,  but  that  wells  dug  any- 
where near  its  margin  immediately  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  water ;  the  con- 
clusion, therefore,  was,  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  was  obtainable.  I 
learned,  too,  that  what  seemed  to  be  mud  at  the  margin  and  shelvmg  off  and 
covering  the  entire  bottom  to  the  depth  of  some  feet,  was  a  peculiar  jelly-like 
substance  of  a  soapy  feel  and  smelL  This  matter  I  found  to  be  so  rich  in  borax, 
that  I  supposed  it  might  be  advantageously  used  for  the  extraction  of  the  mine- 
ral. Thus  satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  lakei  I  little  thought  that  within  a  few 
yards  of  me  lay  an  additional  value  in  the  form  of  millions  of  pounds  of  pure 
borax  crystals,  hidden  by  the  jelly-like  substance  I  was  then  contemplating. 
This  important  fact  was  not  observed  nntil  some  six  months  afterwards. 

*•  This  locality  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  any  I  have  yet  discovered.  It 
is  situated,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  map,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  prongs  into  which  Clear  lake  is  divided  at  its  eastern  extremity. 
The  elevated  hill  land  that  fills  the  angle  separates  into  two  sharp  ridges,  each 
following  its  division  of  the  lake  and  leaving  a  valley  between,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  near  the  apex  of  which  lies  Alkali  lake.  Clear  lake  is,  therefore,  on  two 
sides  of  it,  distant  to  the  north  about  a  mile,  and  to  the  south  about  half  the 
distance.  The  open  part  of  the  triangular  plain  looks  to  the  east,  and  expands 
into  an  extensive  valley,  from  which  it  is  cut  off,  partially,  by  a  low  volcanic 
ridge  running  across  from  one  hill  to  the  other,  and  thus  enclosing  the  triangle 

'*  This  rid^e  is  composed  of  huge  masses  of  rock  resembling  pumice-8tone» 
which  float  like  cork  in  water.  A  thin  stratum  of  ashy-looking  soil,  scattered 
over  with  obsidian  fragments,  covers  the  ridge  and  affords  root  to  a  stunted 
growth  of  manzanita  shrubs. 

**  The  whole  neighborhood  bears  marks  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  ac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  action  has  not  ceased  entirely  yet ;  hot  sulphurous  fumes 
issue  from  several  places  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge  just  named,  on  the  side  next 
Alkali  lake. 

'*  The  '  lake,'  as  it  is  called,  is  rather  a  marsh  than  a  lake.  In  winter  it 
covers  some  two  hundred  acres,  with  about  three  feet  depth  of  water.  In  the 
dry  portion  of  the  year  it  shrinks  to  some  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  with  a  depth  of 
only  a  few  inches.  The  '  soapy  matter  ^  covers  the  entire  extent  with  a  depth 
of  nearly  four  feet,  the  upper  part,  for  a  foot  in  depth,  being  in  a  state  of  semi- 
fluidity,  the  lower  having  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Beneath  this  is  a 
rather  tenacious  blue  clay.  This  water  was  nearly  as  highly  charged  with 
solid  matter  as  that  of  the  lake  in  its  highest  summer  concentration;  the  pro- 
portion of  borax  to  other  substances  being  greater.  The  soapy  or  gelatinous 
matter,  however,  presents  the  greatest  feature  of  attraction,  being  filled  with  the 
prismatic  crystals  of  pure  borax.  They  vary  from  a  microscopic  size  up  to  the 
weight  of  several  ounces.  These  crystals  are  semi-transparent,  of  a  whitish  or 
yellowish  color.  The  form  is  an  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  with  replaced  edges 
and  truncated  angles.  In  some  cases  the  edges  are  bevelled^  and  in  others  the  un- 
modified hexahedral  prism  exists.  Beneath  the  gelatinous  matter,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  blue  clay,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  it,  crystals 
of  a  similar  form,  but  much  larger,  are  found.  They  weigh  from  an  ounce, 
and  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  different  circumstances  from  the 
other  crystals.  My  first  impression  was  that  they  had  been  formed  in  the 
upper  stratum,  and,  sinking  by  their  own  gravity,  had  found  their  present  posi- 
tion. An  examination  proves,  however,  that  they  were  formed  where  they  lie» 
as  particles  of  the  blue  clay  are  found  enclosed  in  their  centres,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  upper  crystals  been  their  nuclea,  for  no  blue  matter 
is  ever  found  in  them. 
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"The  first  inquiry  of  practical  interest  relates  to  the  quantity  of  borax  already 
formed.  On  this  subject  I  cannot  speak  with  perfect  confidence.  The  quan- 
tity is  very  considerable,  but  I  do  not  look  on  the  experiments  heretofore  made 
to  test  this  matter  as  conclusive.  The  area  covered  by  the  crystalline  deposit 
is  not  coextensive  with  that  of  the  lake,  but  has  been  found  over  a  space  of 
about  twenty  acres  in  the  examination  made  so  far.  A  very  valuable  collateral 
product,  iodine,  with  the  compounds  of  which  the  water  seems  to  be  exceed- 
ingly rich,  could  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  with  but  little  additional  expense. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  iodine  I  cannot  speak  positively,  not  having 
isolated  the  product ;  but  from  the  brilliant  reaction  with  the  qualitative  tests » 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  great.  Should  this  article  be  manufactured 
largely  the  sulphuric  acid  required  might  be  made  on  the  spot  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  '  sulphur  bank,'  one  and  a  half  mile  distant.  With  this  I  leave 
•  Alkali  lake.'  I  would  state  that  I  located*  this  place  in  my  own  name  for 
the  company. 

"  There  is  yet  another  important  borax  locality  in  the  same  vicinity,  resem- 
bling much  the  foregoing  in  its  more  prominent  features.  It  consists  of  a  pond 
of  water  of  about  twenty  acres.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  the  same  soap- 
like substance,  but  seems  to  contain  no  crystals.  The  water  contains  less  solid 
matter  in  solution,  but  the  percentage  of  borax  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
other  substances  than  in  the  Alkali  lake.  The  borax  separates  readily  by 
crystallization,  and  forms  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  matter.  Like 
the  foregoing,  this  pond  has  no  outlet  and  no  visible  source  of  supply ;  yet  it  is 
said  never  to  be  dry,  although  the  water  is  never  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
It  would  perhaps  be  a  profitable  source  of  borax  if  the  millions  of  pounds  the 
before-described  localities  are  capable  of  yielding  be  not  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  grove  of  pines  and  oaks.  This 
place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Archibald  Peachy,  by  the  location  of  a  three-hundred- 
and-twenty-acre  school  land  warrant.  The  borates  are  also  known  to  exist  in  other 
localities  between  Clear  lake  and  Napa  City.  In  Siegler  valley  there  is  a  hot 
spring,  in  the  waters  of  which  I  detected  borate  of  strontia  and  other  borate 
salts.  Near  Napa  there  is  a  borate  spring,  and  one  in  Suisan  valley,  near  the 
marble  quarry.  None  of  these  places  are  important.  The  foregoing  are  the 
only  borax  localities  known  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State  ;  and  I  feel  con- 
fident there  are  no  others  in  that  quarter  that  can  ever  compete  with  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  the  Alkali  lake  and  the  hot  springs.  I  had  expected  to  find 
something  worthy  of  attention  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  geysers,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  borates  in  the  hot  waters  of  those  springs,  nor  anywhere 
totally  in  the  surrounding  district.  The  geological  features  of  the  country  were  so 
different  from  those  of  that  where  I  had  theretofore  found  the  borates,  that  I  was 
able  to  predict  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  In  a  hasty 
reconnoissance  of  the  great  Tulare  valley  I  found  traces,  but  nothing  more,  of 
these  substances.  I  have  reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of  any  large 
quantities  in  that  region.  That  portion  of  the  valley  bordering  on  the  Coast 
range  might  be  worth  examining  further.  It  is  there,  if  anywhere,  valuable 
deposits  may  be  looked  for. 

"  There  probably  are  as  many  as  three  districts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State 
presenting  the  borates.  One  or  more  valuable  localities  may  probably  be  found 
among  them." 

4.-PR0DUCT  OF  BORAX  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Up  to  this  date  but  one  borax  company  has  been  formed  in  California.  There 
was  some  talk  of  organizing  another  company  eight  or  nine  months  since,  the 
parties  interested  having  discovered  on  the  shores  of  Owen's  lake,  in  the  southern 
pa];t  of  the  State,  a  substance  resembling  the  borate  of  lime  of  South  America 
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but  an  analysis  of  some  specimens  and  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  showing  no 
trace  of  borax,  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  California  Borax  Company  is 
the  only  company  on  this  coast  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  This  company 
produces  at  present  about  two  tons  of  crude  crystals  daily.  Their  process  is 
simple,  the  entire  machinery  consisting  of  six  small  coffer-dams,  six  feet  square 
each,  open  at  top  and  bottom.  By  means  of  floats  these  coffer-dams  are  sunk 
in  the  mud ;  the  water  is  then  bailed  out,  and  the  finer  crystals  extracted  by 
washing,  as  in  placer  gold-washing. 

5.— PROCESS  OF  WORKING. 

The  mud  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  lake  after  the  crystals  have  been 
extracted  in  this  primitive  way  give,  by  analysis,  from  11.9  to  18.7  per  cent,  of 
prismatic  borax,  and  from  virgin  mud,  partially  dried,  from  which  the  borax  has  not 
been  extracted,  a  result  of  31y*^  crystallized  borax  is  obtained.  Several  tons 
of  the  mud,  which  had  been  worked  over  by  the  coffer-dams,  were  treated  prac- 
tically by  lixiviation,  and  gave  the  following  results  : 

Fine  prismatic  borax,  15  per  cent. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  28^  per  cent. ;  common 
salt,  8J  percent.;  equal  to  51^  per  cent.  Thus  yielding  in  the  three  salts  more 
than  one-half  the  weight  of  the  whole.  The  mud  partially  dried  lixiviates  easily, 
and  the  salts  are  separated  without  difficulty. 

When  the  company's  works  are  completed  the  present  mode  of  production 
will  be  discontinued. 

The  fine  crystals  are  found  in  the  upper  layer  or  stratum  of  soft  mud  to  the 
depth  of  about  six  feet.  They  dissolve  easily,  and  are  subsequently  reformed  in 
lai'ge  crystals  by  the  process  of  boiling  and  crystallization.  Below  the  first  stra- 
tum is  a  stiff,  blue  mud  containing  the  largest  crystals,  which  are  picked  out  by 
hand,  the  mud  being  too  stiff  to  be  treated  by  wai?hing.  The  quantity  ob- 
tained by  the  present  process  could  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of 
coffer-dams.  This  has  not  been  done  for  the  reason  that  the  company  have  been 
engaged  during  the  summer  in  the  erection  of  expensive  works  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mud  by  lixiviation,  having  found  by  analysis  and  by  actual  experiment 
that  for  every  pound  taken  out  by  the  coffer-dam  washing  process  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds  go  back  into  the  lake,  where  it  is  held  in  solution  or  in  minute 
crystals  by  the  liquid  mud.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion by  next  spring,  when,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  the  capabilities  for  pro- 
duction will  be  practically  unlimited. 

Borax  lake  covers  two  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.*  At  other  seasons  it  covers  quite  four  hundred  acres,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  acres  may  be  considerea  as  borax  ground.  The  average  depth 
of  the  water  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet.  It  is  the  mud,  however,  which  con- 
tains the  borax  in  large  quantities.  The  first  eight  and  a  half  feet  average  15 
per  cent,  borax,  28  per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  8^  per  cent,  common  salt. 
Below  the  depth  of  eight  and  a  half  feet  the  smallness  of  the  coffer-dams  has  pre- 
vented their  working,  hence  it  is  not  known  how  much  further  down  this  high 
average  will  continue.  At  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  the  mud  brought  up  by  an 
artesian  borer  give  by  analysis  but  3.51  per  cent,  of  borax.  The  intermediate 
points  between  eight  and  a  half  and  sixty  feet  have  not  yet  been  tested.  The 
artesian  borer  was  sent  up  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  ground  at  all  depths, 
but,  being  worked  by  inexperienced  hands,  was  broken  on  the  first  trial  afltei 
having  reached  the  depth  of  sixty  feet. 

An  estimate  of  average  workings  shows  that  twenty  cubic  feet  of  mud  will 
yield  one  ton,  so  that  taking  the  number  of  square  feet  to  the  acre,  the  numbei 
of  feet  already  tested,  and  the  percentage  of  borax  contained  in  the  mud,  an 
approximate  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  deposit. 

*  Report  of  United  States  suryeyor  general  of  California. 
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The  company  estimate  that  if  the  crystallization  which  is  going  on  all  the 
time  were  to  cease  suddenly,  they  would  still  have  a  deposit  of  at  least  two 
thousand  tons  of  horax  and  eight  thousand  tons  i*f  carbonate  of  soda  to  the 
acre. 

Besides  the^innimierable  boracic  springs  which  find  an  outlet  in  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  there  are  other  springs  on  the  same  property  which  deposit  boracic  acid 
over  a  large  surface  of  ground.  These  are  not  worked  for  the  reason  that  the 
lake  furnishes  the  borax  itself  in  such  great  abundance. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  total  consumption  of  borax  in  Great  Britain 
was  less  than  2,500  tons  per  annum,  the  company  proposed  limiting  the  capa- 
city of  their  works  to  about  eight  tons  a  day.  Recent  information,  however, 
satisfies  them  that  the  actual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of  11,000 
tons.  They  profess  to  be  able  to  place  borax  in  London  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
manufactured  there,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  ^ve  cents  per  pound.  The 
carbonate  of  soda  will  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  of  labor  at  borax  lake  is  $31  per  month.  The  laborers  employed 
are  Chinese,  and  they  find  themselves.  Fuel  is  abundant  all  over  the  hillsides. 
Transportation  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  $15  per  ton. 

In  1865  this  company  exported  1,707  cases  of  borax,  valued  at  $38,765 ;  and 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1866  they  have  exported  1,998  cases,  valued  at 
$42,235,  and  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  it  in  the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  as  its  great  purity  is  becoming  known.  The  imports  of  this 
article  on  this  coast  have  nearly  ceased  since  this  California  product  has  been 
introduced.  The  superintendent  of  the  mint,  all  the  assayers  and  manufac- 
turers who  use  this  article  in  their  operations,  combine  in  stating  that  it  is  far 
better  than  any  imported. 

There  are  several  lakes  among  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in  the  States  of  California 
and  Nevada,  the  waters  of  which  contain  large  quantities  of  boracic  acid  in  so- 
lution. But  the  only  place  on  the  coast,  if  not  in  the  world,  where  it  is  found 
in  a  crystalline  form  in  such  abundance,  is  in  the  coast  range. 

6.— DEPOSITS  OF  SULPHUR. 

There  are  sulphur  deposits  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  but  only  one  thus 
far  has  been  worked  successfully — that  belonging  to  the  Borax  Company,  near 
Clear  lake,  which  has  been  in  operation  about  four  months.  The  capacity  of 
the  present  refinery  is  from  six  to  ten  tons  per  day,  depending  on  the  variable 
quality  of  the  material  worked. 

Along  the  entire  base  of  the  sulphur  hills  flow  innumerable  boracic  acid 
springs.     Near  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  boiling  springs  of  borax. 

7.— TIN. 
■    E[From  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  vol.  I,  p.  180,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney.] 

The  Temescal  range  was,  in  1860  and  1861,  the  scene  of  a  great  excitement 
on  the  subject  of  tin,  which  metal  was  supposed  to  occur  here  in  large  quantity, 
hundreds  of  claims  being  taken  up,  covering  all  the  hills  and  ridges  for  miles 
around.  Tin  ore  was  undoubtedly  found  at  one  locality  in  these  hills  and  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  specimens  of  it  have  been  seen  in  various  collections 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York.  The  ore,  which  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
cassiterite,  (tin  stone,  or  oxide  of  tin,)  with  more  or  less  earthy  or  mineral 
matter,  resembling  a  mixture  of  hydrous  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  quite 
unlike  in  appearance  to  any  previously  seen,  and  its  true  character  would  hardly 
have  been  recognized  by  the  most  practiced  mineralogist.  Some  specimens, 
assayed  in  New  York  and  Boston,  gave  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  locality  from  which  this  ore  was  obtained  was  the  so-called  Cajalco 
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mine,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Temescal  ranch-house.  Here  a  shaft  had 
been  sunk,  in  the  winter  of  1860-*61,  ti)  tlie  depth  of  thirty-six  feet;  but  it  was 
partly  filled  with  water  and  inaccessible  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Agreatnum- 
eer  of  the  claims  taken  up  in  this  vicinity  were  visited.  They  seemed  nearly 
all  to  be  located  on  seams  or  streaks  of  dark  hornblende  running  irregularly 
through  the  granitic  and  highly  metamorphic  rocks.  Although  there  was  no 
appearance  of  tin  about  any  of  these,  or  any  signs  of  regularity  in  the  "leads," 
a  great  many  specimens  were  collected  and  carefully  assayed  for  tin,  without 
there  being  a  trace  of  that  metal  found  in  any  one  of  them.  The  excitement 
has  undoubtedly  long  since  died  away,  and  it  is  not  probable  thit  the  mass  of 
the  ore  in  the  Cajalco  mine  was  very  extensive,  or  more  would  have  been  heard 
of  it  before  this  time.*  At  all  events,  it  is  a  singular  and  interesting  occurrence 
of  this  metal,  and  we  know  of  no  other  locality  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
Mexico  where  tin  ore  has  been  found  in  place.  A  single  fragment  of  this  sub- 
stance was  given  us,  apparently  under  circumstances  justifying  credence  in  the 
discovery,  as  having  been  found  loose  in  the  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
near  Weavers ville ;  but  the  vein  from  which  it  was  derived  has  probably  never 
been  discovered,  as  such  a  fact  could  have  hardly  failed  to  become  widely 
known. 

A  belt  of  limestone  crosses  through  Temescal  valley,  as  was  recognized  from 
the  occurrence  of  numerous  fragments  of  this  rock  on  the  surface.  The  bed 
itself  we  were  unable  to  discover.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  semi-crystalline 
in  texture,  and  contains  minute  organic  bodies,  of  which  the  exact  nature  could 
not  be  made  out. 

a— COAL. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report  on  the 
coal  mines  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  the  character  of  the  coal,  the 
present  condition  of  the  mining  interests,  and  a  table  of  statistics  of  the  amount 
consumed  in  San  Francisco  during  the  last  six  years.  The  latter  item  is  prac- 
tically a  statement  of  the  actual  yield  of  our  domestic  mines,  inasmuch  as  San 
Francisco  is  almost  the  only  market,  the  outside  consumption  barely  amounting 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  used  in  this  city. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  GABB. 

J.  Ross  Browne,  Esq. 

Mr.  Gahb'8  Report. 

The  great  coal-bearing  formations  of  the  world,  those  from  which  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi  valley  are  obtained,  are  not  represented 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  North  American  continent.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  carboniferous  formation  is  the  only  one  in  which  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  have  been  found.  Every  one  of  the  great  groups  of  rocks 
has  been  found  to  yield  coal  in  workable  quantities  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
The  brown  coal  of  Germany,  of  nearly  the  same  geological  age  as  that  of  the 
Oregon  mines,  has  been  worked  for  many  years  with  profit.  So  also  the  cre- 
taceous coal  of  California  has  its  analogue  in  New  Zealand.  In  the  older 
formations,  the  Jurassic,  triassic,  and  permian  rocks,  intermediate  in  age  between 
the  coals  of  California  and  those  of  the  great  coal-fields  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
all  yield  their  stores  of  carbonized  plants  to  the  miner,  whether  under  the  name 
of  coal  or  lignite. 

The  coal  deposits  of  the  Pacific  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  groups, 

•  The  cause  of  the  Buspension  of  operations  on  these  miDes,  as  alleged  by  persons  living 
in  Los  Angeles  county  and  familiar  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  discovery,  is  that 
the  claims  are  in  litigation.  J.  R.  B. 
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geologically.  The  older,  including  all  of  the  workable  coala  of  California,  n& 
well  as  that  of  Washington  Territory  and  Vancouver  island,  belongs  to  the 
cretaceous  formation,  the  analogue  of  the  white  chalk  of  England.  This 
formation  consists  here  of  two  members,  the  older  of  which  contains  the  north- 
em  coal  deposits;  and,  although  it  exists  in  California,  making  a  large  portion 
of  the  coast  range,  it  is,  so  far  as  known,  in  this  State  entirely  barren  of  coal. 
The  upper  group,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  found  outside  of  the  limits  of  Cali* 
fomia,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  coast  range,  and  is  the  coal-bearing 
formation  of  this  State. 

The  other  group  is  the  miocene  or  middle  tertiary  formation.  This  group  of 
rocks  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  ana  is 
known,  so  far,  to  exist  from  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north  to  Cape  San 
Lucas  on  the  south.  In  a  thousand  places  along  this  vast  extent  it  contains 
small  seams  of  coal,  well  marked  enough  to  deceive  the  ignorant  prospector, 
but  never  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  praclically  valuable,  except  in  a  single 
locality  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  glance  in  detail  at 
the  several  localities  on  this  coast  that  have  yielded  coal  in  profitable  quantities. 
The  number  of  these  localities  is  small,  though,  doubtless,  an  increased  demand, 
combined  with  a  diminished  cost  of  labor,  will  increase  their  number. 

Bellingham  bay,  in  almost  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Washington 
Territory,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  mines  on  this  side  of  the 
continent.  The  deposit  consists  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  of  coal  and 
slate,  of  which  I  was  informed  that  about  nine  feet  were  available  for  mining. 
The  coal  itself,  as  compared  with  other  coals  of  the  coast,  is  of  fair  quality,  the 
greatest  drawback  being  the  occasional  presence  of  sulphur,  rendering  it  un- 
pleasant for  domestic  purposes.  The  position  of  the  mine,  with  reference  to  the 
harbor,  is  exallent.  The  month  of  the  mine  is  barely  over  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  in  which  the  coal  is  shipped.  The  coal  is,  there- 
fore, only  handled  in  the  mine  and  while  being  picked  in  the  coal-house,  thereby 
avoiding  much  of  the  breakage  to  which  soft  coals  are  subjected  by  repeated 
handlings.  The  vein  dips  at  a  high  angle,  and  all  of  the  coals  and  the  water 
have  to  be  extracted  by  expensive  machinery. 

At  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  island,  about  seventy  miles  above  Victoria,  there 
is  a  deposit  of  the  same  geological  age  as  that  at  Bellingham  bay,  and  which 
has  been  worked  extensively.  This  mine  was  originally  owned  and  worked  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  About  1863  it  was  sold  to  a  company  called  the 
Vancouver  Island  Coal  Company.  The  appliances  about  the  mine  are  of  the 
most  substantial  and  convenient  kind,  and  the  working  of  the  mine  was,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  a  model  of  good  engineering.  The  coal  is  claimed  to  bo  su- 
perior to  any  other  produced  on  the  coast,  and  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  than  any  other  west  coast  coal. 

Many  other  deposits  of  coal  exist  along  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and 
Puget  sound.  Most  of  these  are,  however,  either  so  inaccessible  or  so  small 
that,  with  the  pre^sent  costs  of  labor  and  transportation,  tluiy  can  hardly  prove 
profitable.  An  exception  to  this  remark  may  exist  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  mine, 
near  Clallam  bay,  Washington  Territory,  opened  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  a  really  good  mine.  It  will  certainly  need  to  have  an 
extensive  deposit  of  good  coal  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  on  that  inhospitable 
coast. 

Coming  southward,  the  next  region  of  any  impoitance  is  Coos  bay.  As 
stated  above,  the  coal  of  this  locality  is  of  tertiary  age.  The  deposit  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  extensive,  and  it  is  so  located  that  but  a  sma'l  portion  of  it 
Clin  be  worked.  Most  of  the  coal  lies  under  heavy  rolling  hills  at  a  great  depth 
from  the  surface.  One  mine — the  Newport  or  Flanagan  mine — has  been  worked 
in  a  small  way  for  eight  or  nine  years  with  very  satisfactory  results.     Upwards 
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of  thirty  thousand  tons  of  coal  have  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  and  sold 
there  at  a  price  above  the  current  average  price  of  west  coast  coals.  The  de- 
posit consists  of  three  veins,  separated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  soft  claystone, 
and  making  an  aggregate  thickness  of  eight  to  nine  feet  of  good  compact  coal> 
with  almost  no  slate  or  bone  coal. 

The  deposit  is  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  towards  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
with  only  sufficient  angle  to  permit  unassisted  drainage,  and  the  running  out  of 
the  cars  by  gravity.  No  hoisting  or  pumping  gear  has  ever  been  or  ever  will 
be  used  in  this  mine.  The  coal  is  carried  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  in  cars  to  a 
wharf,  where  it  is  shot  into  lighters  and  carried  a  mile  thence  to  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Were  the  railroad  extended  so  as  to 
avoid  lighterage,  and  the  expense  and  loss  consequent  on  the  repeated  handlings 
of  the  coal,  and  were  the  coal  shipped  in  steam  vessels  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  trade,  instead  of  being  carried  by  the  one  or  two  hundred  tons  at  a  time  in 
lumber  vessels,  this  mine  might  be  made  the  most  profitable,  as  well  as  the  most 
popular,  on  the  coast. 

Many  localities  of  coal  are  known  in  interior  Oregon — as,  for  instance,  on  the 
McKenzie  fork  of  the  Willamette  river ;  the  vicinity  of  Eugene  City ;  several 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  main  Columbia,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  interior  coal  mines  can 
never  be  of  practical  value  in  California  or  Oregon  at  a  distance  from  railroads 
and  navigation,  unless  for  local  manufacturing  purposes,  especially  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  heavy  forests  which  clothe  so  much  of  the  surface  of  Oregon. 

In  California  the  coal  formation  is  found  over  a  large  area.  I  have  identified 
it  in  the  coast  ranges  from  the  vicinity  of  Round  valley,  Mendocino  county,  to 
New  Idria,  Monterey  county.  In  the  former  locality  the  coal  forms  a  bed  about 
ten  feet  thick,  very  impure,  but  with  one  or  two  seams,  of  about  a  foot  thick,  of 
excellent  quality.  The  locality  is  so  inaccessible,  however,  that  it  can  never  be 
of  any  value.  At  New  Idria,  about  four  miles  from  the  Idria  mine,  the  same 
beds  occur  again,  and  have  been  "  prospected  "  to  some  extent  for  coal.  Here 
they  exist  as  beds  of  clay  slates,  barely  impregnated  with  a  little  carbonateous 
matter.  Impure  as  these  strata  are,  they  are  nevertheless,  without  doubt,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  coal  beds  of  Monte  Diablo. 

The  Monte  Diablo  mines  are  located  in  a  range  of  hills  lying  north  and  north- 
east of  the  mountain,  along  a  nearly  east  and  west  outcrop.  The  coal  has  been 
found  for  five  or  six  miles  in  a  nearly  continuous  line,  although  not  more  than 
three  miles  of  this  extent  has  as  yet  proved  of  sufficient  value  to  render  mining 
profitable.  The  veins  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  faults,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  from  some  examinations  I  made  in  18G2,  that  beyond  certain 
limits  they  thin  out  rapidly.  This  is  markedly  the  case  to  the  west  of  the  Pea- 
cock mine. 

The  deposit  in  this  region  consists  of  two  veins,  the  lower  of  four  feet  thick, 
known  as  the  '*  Peacock  "  or  «*  Cumberland  "  vein  ;  the  other,  of  three  feet  thick, 
called  the  "  Clark  "  vein.  These  two  veins,  named  after  the  first  mines  in  which 
they  were  first  well  explored,  are  separated  by  about  three  hundred  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  sandstones. 

A  number  of  mines  have  been  opened  at  various  points  along  the  outcrops  of 
the  two  veins,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cumberland  and  Black  Diamond, 
the  Clark,  Cruikshanks,  Adams,  Independent,  Manhattan,  and  Peacock.  In 
some  of  these  veins  work  has  been  suspended,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Peacock 
mine,  where  the  vein  was  found  so  much  disturbed  as  to  be  of  little  value.  In 
others,  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable  vigor,  and,  as  the  shipments 
to  San  Francisco  show,  with  some  success.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  profit- 
able working  of  these  mines  has  been  the  cost  of  land  carriage  from  the  mines 
to  a  shipping  point  on  the  San  Joachim  river.  Formerly  the  coal  was  hauled 
from  the  mines  to  a  shipping  point  on  the  river,  a  distance  varying  from  six  to 
nine  miles.     Recently,  however,  two  railroads  have  been   completed,  one  ter- 
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minating  at  New  York,  the  other  near  Antiochi  thereby  very  materially  dimin- 
ishing the  most  important  expenses  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  were 
subjected. 

High  hopes  were  at  one  time  built  on  the  coal  discoveries  in  Corral  Hollow, 
some  thirty  miles  south  of  Monte  Diablo,  on  the  east  face  of  the  Coast  range. 
Several  mines  were  opened  and  much  money  expended.  In  fact  a  small  quan- 
tity of  coal  was  carried  thence  to  San  Francisco,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  careful  and  reliable  estimates  that  every  ton  of  coal  thus  deliv- 
ered in  San  Francisco  had  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  over  one  hundred 
dollars,  ($100,)  the  presumption  is  that  the  mines  are  of  but  little  commercial 
value.  There  is  here  at  least  one  bed  of  coal  of  considerable  size,  but  of  very 
poor  quality  and  variable  thickness.  Furthermore,  it  is  so  broken  and  twisted 
by  the  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  rocks  of  the  vicinity  have  been  subjected 
that,  even  were  the  coal  good  in  quality,  the  vein  could  not  be  relied  on. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  San  Gabriel  mountains,  about  thirty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  is  a  locality  from  which  some  coal  has  been  obtained. 
I  saw  a  ton  or  more  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  that  city  a  year  ago.  It  is  appa- 
rently a  little  below  the  average  of  west-coast  coals  in  quality,  is  soft,  and  some- 
what impure.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  locality  has  never  been  visited  by  a 
geologist,  and  we  have  no  definite  information  about  it,  though  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  region  appear  to  point  to  the  same  geological  age  for  this  as  for  the 
Monte  Diablo  beds. 

The  distance  of  this  mine  from  water  transportation  must  render  it  valueless 
at  least  to  the  present  generation. 

About  seven  miles  northeast  from  Oroville  is  a  small  bed  of  very  impure  coal. 
The  material  contains  so  much  earthy  matter  that  it  is  almost  a  question  of 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper  to  describe  it  as  carbonaceous  shale 
rather  than  as  coal.  Of  course  it  is  valueless  for  fuel,  though  I  was  informed 
in  1864  that  it  was  used  successfully  in  the  Oroville  gas-works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas. 

On  Eel  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  southwest  of  Round  valley,  Mendocino 
county,  is  a  bed  of  coal  about  ten  feet  thick,  striking  directly  across  the  bed 
of  the  river  and  forming  a  little  cascade.  The  deposit  is  of  the  same  geological 
age  as  that  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  although  most  of  it  is  very  impure,  it  contains 
one  or  two  seams,  of  about  a  foot  thick  each,  of  excellent  quality. 

It  is,  however,  so  far  inland  and  so  completely  suiTOunded  by  high  and  rough 
mountains  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  become  practically  available. 

In  addition  to  the  above  localities,  which  have  already  yielded  or  can  be  made 
to  yield  coal  in  quantity,  there  are  hundreds  of  places  scattered  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, especially  in  the  Coast  range,  where  small  quantities  of  coal  have  been 
found,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  finding  it  in 
such  quantity  as  to  be  of  value.  The  miocene  rocks  contain  eveiywhere  small 
seams  of  coal  of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  which,  like  the  ignis  Jatuus,  have 
led  on  the  unfortunate  miner  by  holding  constantly  before  his  eyes  the  dazzling 
promise  of  a  fortune  as  soon  as  the  **  veins  come  together,''  or  when  he  shall  have 
gotten  "below  the  water  line" — ^prospects  always  in  the  future,  often  implicitly 
believed  in,  and  never  realized.  The  little  inch-veins,  often  very  numerous  and 
quite  close  together,  never  unite,  but  have  been  known  to  run  parallel  for  many 
yards — in  fact,  as  far  as  the  patience  and  money  of  the  "  prospector"  would  ex- 
tend. 

The  coals  of  the  west  coast  are,  like  all  coals  of  the  later  geological  formations, 
soft,  more  or  less  friable,  and  contain  considerable  water.  Compared  with  true 
carboniferous  coal,  such  as  Pennsylvanian  or  English,  they  give  less  heat,  and 
the  loss  is  far  greater  by  breakage  in  handling. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  of  various  coals  on  this  coast  is  extracted  from 
the  report  of  ProfesBor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California.    The  professor 
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remarks  that  these  analyses  were  made  in  1861  and  1862,  and  are  from  speci* 
mens  taken  at  no  very  great  depth : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  all  of  the  coals 
produced  on  this  coast.  There  is  probably,  however,  one  weak  point  in  the 
table.  The  Nanaimo  coal  is  here  shown  to  have  a  very  large  quantity  of  ash  as 
compared  with  the  California  and  Oregon  coals.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
analysis  may  have  been  based  on  a  poorer  specimen  than  the  average,  though 
Professor  Whitney  assures  me  that  it  looked  like  a  fair  sample. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  coal  received  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  year  1860.  It  does  not,  however,  give  the  full  yield  of  all  the  mines, 
inasmuch  as  small  quantities  of  our  domestic  coals  are  shipped  to  inland  towns 
and  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  small  as 
the  figures  are,  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  facilities  are  good  for 
supplying  this  demand  for  many  years  to  come : 


Imports  of 

coal  into  San  Francisco  since  1860 

18(K). 

1661. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Ist  9  monthg 
1865. 

l8t9monthii 
1866. 

Foreign  coalg— 

Sydney  

Vancouver 

English 

Ton». 
7,  8:)0 
t>.()55 
6,  WO 
1,9(X) 

Ton». 
%\  370 
6,  475 
£3,  5<;5 
1*2, 495 

Tons. 
12,  590 

8.870 
16,055 

5,110 

Tons. 

16,  890 
5,745 

14. 660 
1,790 

Tone. 
21,  160 
12,  785 
18,330 
2,323 

Tone. 
17.610 
16, 190 
9.655 
1,410 
810 

Tons. 

9,144 
8,  551 
5,959 

Casks 

Tons.      CaskM 
34.484    

7,ii8U    

5,  131    

Chill 

1  480    

UuHpecified 

i»3. 045 

65,  905 

42,625 

36,685 
4,970 

39,085 

54,600 

45, 675 

22,585 
4,230 

23,654 

48.375    

Eastern — 

Anthracite 

Camberlaud 

34,  '>>'^'S 
5,970 

26,060 
2,  975 

38,660 
5,670 

41,680 
7,275 

20,638 
20 

2,858 

6.293 
6,834 

3,"  604 

40, 1»55 

2<J,035 

41,655 

44,330 

48,955 

26,815 

20  658 

2,  858 

13,  127 

3,604 

Domestic — 
Bellmghttm  bay. 

CooH  boy 

Monte  Diablo 

5,400 
3,145 

10,055 
4,630 
6,  620 

10,050 

2,815 

23,400 

7,750 

1,185 

43,200 

11,845 

1,200 

37,450 

13,700 

1,500 

58,560 

8,000 
1,300 

39,848 

9,590 
2,500 
54,087 

8.635 
"72^635" 

21, 305  i    36, 265 

52,135 

50,495 

74, 760 

49, 148 
93,460 

66,  177 

Qnmd  total.. 

116, 245 

120, 545 

135,550 

154, 050 

147,250" 

2,858 

127, 679 

3,604 

9.— lEONi 

In  consequence  of  the  present  high  price  of  fuel  and  labor,  the  development 
of  the  iron  resources  of  the  Bacific  coast  has  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
their  magnitude  and  importanceT^emands.  There  are  numberless  extensive  de- 
posits of  all  descriptions  of  iron  ores  in  all  the  St^ites  and  Territories  on  the 
coast.    Thus  far  there  has  been  but  one  furnace  erected  for  the  reduction  of 
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this  ore  to  metal.  This  establishment  is  located  near  St.  Helens,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,  where  there  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
body  of  ore,  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  fuel  and  water  transporta- 
tion. Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection  of  similar  works  in  other 
places.  One  is  in  course  of  construction  in  Sierra  county,  California,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Downieville,  where  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  ore,  which 
assays  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  There  is  some  talk  of  erecting  a  smelting  works 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  grains  of 
specular  iron  ore  found  in  great  abundance  among  the  sand  on  the  shores  of 
the  bay. 

The  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  California  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  the  de- 
mands for  machinery  multiply. 

In  1859  the  foundries  at  San  Francisco  consumed    5,  000  tons. 

1860 do do 6,  500    do. 

1861 do do 6,  500    do. 

1862 do do 5,  000    do. 

1863 do do 10,000    do. 

1864 do do 14,000    do. 

1865 do do 20,  000    do. 

1866 do do 20,000    do. 

There  is  probably  as  much  more  used  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  Nevada, 
and  Oregon. 

LIST  OP  THE  ORBS  OF  METALS  FOUND  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Copper,  silver,  antimony,  manganese,  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  magnesium,  tin, 
zinc,  bismuth,  molebdenum,  chromium,  tellurium,  mercury,  nickel,  cobalt. 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 

Marble,  alabaster,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  kaolin,  pipe-clay, 
fullers'  earth,  sulphur,  borax,  fire-clay,  soapstbnes,  asbestos,  lithographers' 
stone,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  salt,  alum,  emery,  coal,  blacklead. 

BUILDING    MATERIALS. 

Granites,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles,  slates,  brick  clays,  &c. 

GEMS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

Diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  amethysts,  garnets,  beryl,  topaz,  agates,  jaspers, 
cornelians,  opals,  sapphires,  egmarin,  &c. 


SECTION   8. 

MINING  REGION,  POPULATION,  ALTITUDE,  ETC. 
1.  Mining  region  and  mlniDg  population. — 2.  Main  divisions. — 3.  Altitudes.— 4.  Climate. — 
5.  Capacity  to  maintain  a  large  population. — 6.  Number  of  miners. — 7.  Timber. 


L— THE  MINING  REGION  AND  THE  MINING  POPULATION. 

All  that  portion  of  our  continent  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is,  we  may 
.  say  in  general  terms,  rich  in  minerals,  and  especially  in  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per. The  western  slope  of  Mexico  has  produced  more  silver  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Arizona  has  rich  placers 
and  valuable  veins  of  silver  and  copper;  Nevfida  has  silver;  California,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper ;  Oregon,  gold ;  Idaho,  gold  and  silver  ;  Montana  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  gold.    The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Columbia  and  the  upper 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 13 
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part  of  tliC  basin  of  the  Colorado  are  comparatively  poor.  The  richest  mines  n 
the  interior  basin  are  of  silver;  the  richest  in  the  basins  that  open  to  the  sea 
are  of  gold. 

2.— MAIN  DIVISIONS. 

The  American  territory  on  the  Pacific  slope  has  an  area  of  900,000  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  by  well  marked  topographical  features  into  four  main 
divisions  : 

1.  The  const,  which  includes  a  strip  about  150  miles  wide,  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Cascade  mountains. 

2.  The  basin  of  the  Colorado,  which  hicludcs  all  of  Arizona  and  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  Utah. 

3.  The  basin  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  which  includes  nearly  all  of  Idaho  and 
portions  of  Oregon,  Washington  Ten-itory,  Utah,  and  Montana. 

4.  The  interior  basin,  which  includes  most  of  Nevada  and  Utah  and  parts  of 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 

These  divisions,  or  basins,  are  separated  from  one  another  by  high  mountain 
ranges,  but  the  only  divide  which  has  been  carefully  traced  and  laid  down  on 
the  maps  is  that  east  of  the  coast  basin.  The  ridges  which  separate  the  inte- 
rior basin  from  the  Columbia  on  the  north,  and  from  *tlie  Colorado  on  the  south, 
have  not  been  precisely  laid  down.  The  interior  basin  is  divided  up  into  a 
number  of  independent  minor  basins,  all  of  which  are  high,  arid,  and,  in  their 
natural  condition,  desolate ;  although  there  are  a  few  valleys  which  by  the  hand 
of  man  have  been  irrigated  and  cultivated.  Along  the  coast  considerable  quan- 
tities of  rain  fall ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  the  low  lands,  covered  by  a 
deep  mould,  and  there  is  a  luxurious  vegetation,  especially  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  where  the  forests  on  the  mountains  are  so  dense  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  the  discovery  of  minerals  among  them.  But  in  the  basins  of  the  in- 
terior, the  upper  Columbia  and  the  Colorado,  there  is  little  mould  or  vegetation  ; 
the  mountains  are  steep,  the  rocks  are  bare,  and  mineral  veins  are  readily  found 
and  traced. 

The  poverty  of  the  country  in  agricultural  resources  is  the  cause  of  one  of 
its  great  advantages  for  mining. 

3.— ALTITUDES. 

The  American  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope,  like  most  of  those  else- 
where, are  mountainous.  The  gold  mines  of  California  are  at  various  eleva- 
tions— from  500  lo  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
rises  in  many  places  to  a  height  of  9,000  feet,  or  even  more  ;  and  from  the 
comb  of  the  ridge  to  the  level  land  of  the  valley,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
is  from  forty  to  fifty  miles ;  and  the  descent  of  the  streams,  with  all  their  bends, 
is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  With  the  rapidity  of  cun*ent  conse- 
quent on  such  a  descent,  they  have  worn  very  deep  channels,  leaving  steep  and 
high  intermediate  hills.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  thus  cut  into  great 
canons  that  most  of  the  mining  of  California  is  done.  The  average  elevation 
of  the  placers  of  the  Sacramento  basin  may  be  estimated  at  2,000  feet.  The 
lowest  mining  towns  never  have  snow  or  ice  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time,  while  in  the  highest  the  snow  lies  every  year  four  or  five  months;  and 
racing  on  snow-shoes  is  one  of  the  common  winter  amusements.  The  mines  in 
the  valley  of  Klamath  river  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet.  The  silver 
mines  of  Kearsarge,  in  California,  are  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  silver 
mines  of  Alpine  county  are  6,000  feet  high.  The  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode 
are  from  5,500  to  6,500  feet  high.  The  Reese  River  mines  have  an  elevation 
of  about  7,000  feet.  The  Idaho  mines  vary  in  height  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 
The  mines  of  Arizona  are  at  various  elevations — ^from  300  to  3,000  feet.    Those 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  river  are  probablj  as  near  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
any  in  the  world.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  New  Almaden  is  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  following  are  the  elevations  in  feet  above  the  sea  of  some  of  the  principal 
mining  towns  : 

Placerville...,. 1.800 

Auburn 1,  200 

Dutch  Flat , 2,  943 

Nevada,  California 2,  573 

Brandj  City 3,  592 

Eureka,  Sierra  county 5,  223 

Sierra  Buttes  mine 7,  000 

Nelson's  Point 3,  858 

Quincy 3,  500 

Shasta  City .  1,159 

Murphy's 2,201 

Silver  Mountain 6,  516 

Markleville 6,  306 

Mogul 8,  650. 

Silver  City 4,  911 

Virginia  City,  Nevada 6,  205. 

Como,  Nevada ; 6,  600  • 

Colorado,  at  Mohave  crossing 356  • 

Great  Salt  Lake  city 4,  351 

Herschel  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  temperature  sinks  one  degree  of  Fah- 
renheit for  each  350  feet  of  elevation.* 

4.— CLIMATE. 

In  the  coal  mining  districts  of  Monte  Diablo,  and  at  the  quicksilver  mine  of  New^- 
Almaden,  the  climate  is  very  mild  and  equable.  The  sea  breeze  is  felt  nearly 
every  summer  day,  and  a  temperature  of  90°  is  rare.  The  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays  is  broken  by  the  cool  winds  and  fogs  from  the  ocean,  and  the  evenings  are- 
invariably  cool,  so  that  though  light  cotton  garments  may  be  pleasant  for  wear 
at  noon,  woollen  are  in  demand  before  sunset,  and  every  night,  even  in  July 
and  August,  good  blankets  are  prized. 

In  winter  ice  is  seldom  formed,  and  not  once  in  a  year  does  it  last  through  a . 
day,  and  if  snow  falls  it  is  only  on  high  peaks,     bkating,  snow-balling,  and 
sleigh-riding  are  amusements  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  here.     Fogs  are  not . 
uncommon  in  the  summer,  but  they  always  disappear  after  the  sun  has  been 
up  a  few  hours,  and  two-thirds  of  the  days  of  the  year  are  cloudless.     There  is 
no  rain  from  May  to  November,  and  during  the  rainy  season  the  amount  of' 
water  that  falls  is  twenty-two  inches,  or  about  half  of  the  quantity  that  falls 
at  New  York  or  Philadelphia  in  a  year.     Thunder  and  lightning  are  very 
rare,  and  such  violent  electric  storms  as  are  frequent  every  summer  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  are  unknown  on  the  coast  of  California,     it  may  safely  be  said . 
that  no  climate  in  the  world  is  more  favorable  to  the  health  and  activity  of  man^. 
or  more  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  laborer. 

As  we  leave  the  coast  the  moderating  influences  of  the  sea  breezes  are  lost, 
and  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  summers  warmer.  At  the  lowest  mining; 
camps  east  of  Sacramento,  although  the  winters  are  very  mild,  yet  ice  and 
snow  in  small  bodies  are  often  seen  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  and  the 
summers  are  intensely  hot ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  mining  districts  of  California 
the  summers  are  warm,  even  at  high  elevations,  especially  in  the  deep  canons, 

•Physical  Geography,  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  page  226. 
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wlicre  tlie  breezes  are  not  felt,  and  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  caught  bj  steep 
rocks  and  reflected  down  upon  the  mining  camps  below. 

In  the  valleys  and  lower  part  of  the  mountains  the  heat  is  excessive  from 
May  to  October,  the  thermometer  standing  as  high  as  85^  or  90°  nearly  every 
day  for  month  after  month.  There  is  no  rain  usually  in  that  part  of  the  year; 
the  sky  is  almost  cloudless;  the  bare  earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  dry  during 
the  summer  and  fall ;  heats  are  therefore  higher  than  in  many  other  countries 
blessed  with  abundant  vegetation  and  frequent  showers  throughout  the  year  in 
the  same  latitude.  But  the  nights  are  always  cool,  especially  after  midnight; 
and  as  we  rise  in  altitude  on  the  mountain  sides,  we  fina  neither  frosts  nor  snows, 
and  the  summers  are  shorter  and  cool  days  more  frequent.  At  Yreka,  with  an 
latitude  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  frosts  come  even  in  July ;  and 
in  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  frosts  occur  every  month  at  an  altitude  of 
about  five  thousand  feet,  and  snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year.  In  the  higher  mining  camps  of  Sierra  county  the^  snow  lies  from 
five  to  ten  feet  deep,  every  winter,  for  months,  and  the  miners  shovel  the  snow 
from  the  roofs  of  their  cabins  to  save  them  from  being  crushed  by  the  weight ; 
and  cut  tunnels  under  the  snow  from  cabin  to  cabin,  and  provide  snow  shoes  so 
they  can  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  snow  if  necessary.  During  a  large 
part  of  the  year  the  country  is  arctic  in  its  appearance,  and  the  climate  is  arctic 
iin  its  temperature. 

In  the  lower  mining  districts  of  the  southern  part  of  Sacramento  basin  the 
'heat  is  almost  torrid.  At  Millcrton,  in  the  San  Joaquin  foot-hills,  the  moan 
temperature  for  three  summer  months  has  been  as  high  as  1C6^,  and  occasionally 
there  are  winds  so  hot  that  they  blister  the  skin.  The  amount  of  rain  in  Cali- 
fornia incrcascs  as  we  rise  in  altitude  and  latitude.  That  is  a  general  rule. 
Thus  at  San  Diego,  in  latitude  32°,  the  annual  rain-fall  is  11  inches;  at  San 
Francisco,  in  latitude  37°  4S',  it  is  22  inches;  and  at  Humboldt  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 4°  46',  it  is  34  inches.  Those  places  are  all  at  the  level  of  the  sea  and  on 
the  sea-coast;  five  additional  inches  of  rain  may  be  added  for  each  thousand 
feet  of  altitude.  So  it  may  be  said  that  iu  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco  places 
at  the  height  of  2,000  feet  on  the  sierra  have  32  inches  of  annual  rain-fall  ; 
places  4^000  feet  high  have  42  inches  ;  those  6,000  have  52  inches ;  and  those 
8,000  feet  62  inches.  These  are  general  deductions  from  numerous  observa- 
tions taken  at  different  points  ;  but  they  must  not  be  regarded  as  precise  and 
invariable.  The  higher  the  altitude  the  greater  the  difference  iu  the  rain-fall  of 
different  years,  and  the  stronger  the  influence  of  topographical  features  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  fall  within  a  limited  area. 

Much  more  water  usually  falls  on  that  side  of  a  mountain  from  which  the 
storm  comes  than  on  the  other.  At  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  and  higher,  large 
quantities  of  snow  fall ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  rain  on  the  moun- 
tains given  above,  a  foot  of  snow  is  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of 
water.  But  north  of  California,  or  east  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada,  we  come  into 
other  climates.  At  Fort  Yuma,  100  miles  east  of  San  Diego,  only  one-third  as 
much  rain  falls  as  at  the  latter  place,  and  most  of  the  rains  come,  not  in  the 
winter,  but  in  the  summer.  The  rainy  season  of  Arizona  and  the  Colorado  val- 
ley is  the  dry  season  of  the  coast  of  California.  All  through  Arizona  the 
climate  is  dry  and  the  summers  hot,  but  the  winters  are  exceedingly  cold  in 
some  of  the  higher  mining  districts. 

Nevada  and  Utah  are  high,  dry,  arid,  and  desolate.  The  evaporation  equals 
the  rain-fall,  and  therefore  no  water  can  be  spared  for  the  ocean,  but  all  is 
swallowed  up  iu  sinks  or  lakes,  in  basins  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side. 
If  the  fall  exceeded  the  evaporation,  the  waters  would  rise  until  the  basin  would 
overflow,  and  at  the  outlet  a  chanml  would  be  worn  through  the  mountains 
until  much  of  the  inner  lakes  were  drained,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  lake  large 
bodies  of  sand,  gravel  and  loam  would  be  deposited,  suitable  for  the  support  of 
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vegetation,  when  at  last  it  ebould  rise  above  the  water  in  consequence  of  tlie  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  channel  at  the  gap  in  the  mountains.  The  valley  of  the 
upper  Colorado  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  converted  into  a  great  lake  by  the 
elevation  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  the  river  cut  a  channel  at  the  Dalles 
before  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  had  been  deposited  over  the  basin,  and  so  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  desolate.  There  is  much  resemblance  between  the  climates 
of  Idaho  and  Nevada.  The  summers  are  very  warm,  the  winters  are  cold,  and 
the  fall  of  rain  scanty,  but  the  rain-fall  is  greater  in  Idaho  than  in  Nevada. 

The  following  figures  show  the  temperature  for  each  month  and  for  the  year 
at  various  towns  in  or  near  mining  districts  : 
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41 
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Benicia  

O      / 

38.03 

37. 

40.28 

32.43 

41.36 

38.34 

47 
47 
44 
56 
31 
45 
27 
34 
24 
33 
27 
31 
26 

52 
53 

49 
58 
37 
43 
37 
32 
24 
40 
35 
38 
30 

47 

Fort  Miller 

48 

Fort  Reading 

44 

Fort  Yuma. ........... 

55 

Fort  Jones ...... ...... 

3;^ 

Sacramento ........... 

45 

Grass  val lev  ....  ...... 

46 

Meadow  valley 

Fort  Wall 

39.56 
43.04 
45.36 
40.46 
46.27 
35.44 

32 

Dalles 

59 
65 
59 
51 

67 
7J 
68 
64 

73 

81 
70 
69 

33 

Salt  Lake  City 

Lapwai 

Fort  Defiance 

34 

72 
67 

64 
56 

48 
46 

40 
99 

The  following  table  shows  the  rain-fall  at  a  few  points  and  in  inches : 


Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Total. 

Sacramento  ...... ...... ...... ...... ...... 

7.01 
0.27 
9.57 
11.30 
5.38 
2.91 
2.63 

0.00 
1.30 
0.02 
0.39 
0.89 
6.45 
0.42 

2.61 

0.86 
2.80 
4.89 
5.30 
4.84 
3.78 

12.11 

0.72 
9.79 
12.44 
5.20 
2.97 
6.98 

21.73 

Fort  Yuma 

3.15 

Fort  Miller 

22.18 

Fort  Miller 

29.02 

Fort  Jones. ..................   ........... 

16.77 

Fort  Defiance 

17.17 

Dalles  

13.81 

The  cost  of  living  is  high  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Flour  and  beef  are  usually  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  about  the 
same  price  demanded  in  New  York  ;  but  transportation  to  the  mines  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  the  commissions  and  profits  of  traders  are  large.  To  Austin 
the  freight  in  summer  by  wagon  is  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound  from  Sacra- 
mento ;  to  Virginia  city,  three  and  one-quarter  cents ;  from  Marysville  to  Quincy, 
two  and  one-quarter  cents ;  to  Grass  valley,  one-half  of  a  cent ;  to  Downieville, 
one  cent  and  a  third.  The  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  La  Paz,  on  the  Colo- 
rado, is  about  one  and  a  half  cent  per  pound ;  and  to  the  Idaho  mines,  about 
seven  cents  per  pound.  In  the  winter  freights  rise,  and  there  is  then  no  limit 
to  them,  save  the  needs  and  the  purse  of  the  shipper.  The  mining  counties  of 
California  now  grow  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  some  of  the  grain, 
consumed  by  the  miners ;  but  all  the  clothing,  fine  tools,  fine  furniture,  and 
many  articles  of  food  are  brought  from  the  valleys  or  chief  seaport. 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  winter  and  the  un- 
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settled  character  of  tlie  population  the  supply  is  frequently  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  then  prices  go  to  high  figures,  especially  in  the  remoter  districts.  The 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  generally  for  laboring  men  is  three  times  as  great 
in  the  mining  counties  of  California  as  in  the  interior  counties  of  New  York, 
and  from  four  to  six  times,  in  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Arizona. 

5.— CAPACITY  TO  MAINTAIN  A  LARGE  POPULATION. 

California  can  maintain  a  large  population.  In  many  respects  the  State  re- 
sembles Spain.  It  has  a  similar  climate,  soil  and  size,  and  should  support  as 
many  inhabitaats.  The  population  of  Spain  is  at  present  fourteen  millions,  and 
under  the  Moorish  dominion  many  valleys  which  are  now  bare  and  desolate 
were  well  tilled  and  densely  populated.  Spain  has  188,000  square  miles,  and 
California  160,000,  and  our  State  has  sources  of  wealth  which  the  Spanish 
peninsula  has  not.  The  Sacramento  basin  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lom- 
bardy,  which  has  the  densest  population  and  most  thorough  tillage  of  Europe. 
In  an  area  of  6,000  square  miles  three  millions  of  people  are  collected ;  and 
they  are  noted  for  physical  beauty  and  intellectual  activity ;  hence  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  crowded  condition  has  done  them  harm.  A  large  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Lombards  is  derived  directly  and  indirectly  from  irrigation,  which 
they  have  carried  further  than  any  other  nation.  The  Alps  there  rise  to  an 
average  height  of  6,000  feet,  from  their  northern  boundary  along  a  line  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  and  the  snow  which  falls  in  these  mountains  furnishes 
the  water  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  canals.  The  Sacramento  basin  has  an 
area  of  25,000  square  miles,  lying  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain  range  400  miles 
long  and  10,000  feet  high  on  an  average.  The  low  land  of  the  basin  has  a  soil 
as  fertile  ^nd  a  climate  as  genial  as  that  of  Lombardy.  The  amount  of  mois- 
ture from  rain  is  not  so  great  in  the  valley,  but  that  obtainable  from  the  moun- 
tains is  greater.  The  Lombards  have  natural  lakes  that  serve  as  admirable  res- 
ervoirs ;  but  the  Californians  can  make  lakes  by  throwing  dams  across  the 
canons.  The  vine,  the  silk-worm,  and  rice,  which  contribute  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  valley  of  the  Po,  will  thrive  at  least  as  well  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. When,  in  addition  to  these  agricultural  resources,  we  consider  the  mine- 
ral wealth  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  terminus 
of  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  central  position  between  China  and  New  York,  and 
between  Oregon  and  Mexico,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  California 
can  well  support  a  population  of  ten  or  fifteen  millions. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miners  of  different  classes  in  certain 
counties  of  California,  as  estimated  by  well-informed  persons  in  those  counties, 
the  limited  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  not  permitting  more  than  an 
estimate  on  this  point : 
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Silver  miners. 

Copper  miners. 

Del  Norte 

250 

700 

700 

2, 500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2, 500 

300 

1,000 

1,800 

2, 000 

400 

1,200 

2,  500 

2,000 

1,000 

50 

200 

150 

200 

400 

200 

300 

300 

1,500 

.     500 

'     300 

400 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,500 

3,000 

'""ioo" 

100 
300 
500 
300 
200 
500 
2, 000 
300 
300 
300 

100 
50 
500 
200 
100 
300 
3il0 
800 
1,000 
300 
600 
500 

350 
850 
1,000 
2,500 
1,(KI0 
700 
2, 000 
2,700 
1,100 
1,300 
2,  350 
4,150 

100 

Klamath 

100 

Trinity 

Siskivou 

Shasta 

100 

100 

Plumas - 

100 

Butte 

Sierra 

Nevada 

300 

"'*400' 




100 

Yuba 

100 

Placer , 

50 

El  Dorado 

50 

Alpine. ................. 

Amador. ............ ... 

1,500 

2,  000 

1,500 

1,500 

100 

100 

300 

400 
500 
500 
500 

200 
500 
300 
100 

1,000 

2, 500 

2,4(iO 

1,000 

150 

300 

4(H» 

100 

500 

Calaveras...........    .. 

1  ooo 

Tuolumne ....... ........ 

'  300 

Mariposa 

300 

Merced 

Stanislaus 

Fresno 

50 

Mono 

100 
2(0 
200 

Kern 

200 

Ingo - 

1 

Total 

25,750 

20, 800 

7,150 

5,850 

29,550 

1,300 

2,700 

7.— TIMBER. 

The  mining  counties  of  California  are  generally  supplied  with  abundant  tim- 
ber for  present  uses.  The  forests,  from  3,500  to  5,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  very  dense,  and  are 
composed  of  magnificent  conifers,  many  of  which  have  a  diameter  of  five  feet 
or  more,  and  a  height  of  200  or  250  feet.  The  sugar  pine  and  the  Douglas 
spruce,  both  valuable  for  lumber,  are  large  and  abundant.  These  dense  forests 
are,  however,  higher  up  than  most  of  the  mining  districts,  which  are  found 
among  hills  covered  with  scattered  oak  and  nut  pine.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
chief  mining  towns  the  trees  have  been  destroyed  in  a  ruthless  manner,  and 
many  hills  that  were  once  well  timbered  are  now  bare.  There  was  no  private 
owner  for  the  land,  and  the  timber  was  wasted  in  many  cases ;  trees  were  cut 
down  for  firewood,  and  only  the  branches  were  taken  because  by  that  means 
the  wood-chopper  could  cut  more  wood  than  if  he  split  up  the  tough  trunk. 
This  course  was  profitable  to  the  woodman,  but  bad  for  the  State  ;  and  nume- 
rous complaints  were  made  until  1864,  when  the  legislature  made  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  destroy  the  timber  in  this  manner,  although  permitting  any  one  to 
cut  the  timber  on  the  public  land  for  firewood  or  other  useful  purposes  in  an 
economical  manner. 
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In  the  northwestern  corner  of  California  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  Ore- 
gon the  forests  are  so  dense  in  several  of  the  mineral  districts  that  they  inter- 
fere greatly  with  mining,  and  will  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  auriferous  de- 
posits for  many  years.  In  eastern  Oregon  and  in  Idaho  there  is  enough  timher 
to  supply  the  miners  for  many  years.  In  Nevada  and  in  western  Arizona  there 
is  a  great  scarcity,  and  wood  can  be  obtained  in  few  places  without  high  ex- 
pense. Good  firewood  costs  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  cord  in  most  of  the 
mining  towns  of  California,  and  from  ten  dollars  upwards  in  Nevada. 


SECTION    9. 


Annotated  catalogue  of  t/te  principal  mineral  species  hitherto  recognized  in  Cal- 
ifornia ^  and  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories:  by  William  P.  Blake. 
March,  1866. 

Actinolite. — Occurs  with  garnets  in  steatite  at  Petaluma. 

Alabaster, — In  Los  Angeles  county.  Specimen  in  cabinet  of  the  author,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Tyson,  of  Arizona. 

Andalusite. — Mariposa  county.  In  the  drift  of  the  Chowchillas  river,  near  the 
old  road  to  Fort  Miller,  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  fine  crystals  of  andalusite 
which  show  the  dark  lines  or  crosses  in  a  remarkably  perfect  and  interesting 
manner.  They  are  found  also  in  the  stratum  of  conglomerate  which  caps  the 
hills  along  the  stream,  and  are  doubtless  in  place  in  the  slates  a  little  higher  up 
the  river. 

Smaller  and  less  perfect  "macles"  occur  in  the  slates  at  Hornitos,  on  the 
road  to  Bear  valley.  Some  of  the  specimens  from  the  Chowchillas  river  re- 
semble tliOse  from  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

Antimony,  (sulphuret  of) — (See  StibniteJ) 

Antimony  ochre, — San  Am6dio  mountain,  with  antimony-glance. 

Agates  and  cornelian, — Beautiful  pebbles  of  agate  and  carnelian  are  abund- 
ant along  the  beach  at  and  near  Crescent  City.  They  are  much  water-worn, 
and  are  generally  of  light  colors.  Larger  pebbles  and  more  highly  colored  are 
abundant  in  the  pebbly  drift  along  the  Colorado  river.  Small  but  very  smoothly 
worn  specimens  of  agate  and  jasper  may  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Arsenic. — Monterey  county,  at  the  Alisal  mines,  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Mission  of  San  Carlos. 

Arsenical  antimony — Ophir  mine,  Nevada  Territory.  In  reniform,  finely 
crystalline,  somewhat  radiated  masses,  of  a  color  between  tin-white  and  iron- 
black,  on  a  fresh  fracture,  but  grayish  black  from  tarnishing ;  associated  with 
arsenolite,  calcite,  and  quartz. — (F,  A.  Genth,  Am,  Jour.  Sci.,  (2)  xxxiii,  190  ) 

Arscnolite, — Occure  in  large  masses,  with  native  gold,  at  the  Armagosa  mine. 
Great  Basin.  It  is  also  reported  from  the  Ophir  mine  with  arsenical  antimo- 
ny.—(GenM.) 

Asbestos, — Calaveras  county,  Salt  Spring  valley,  at  the  Kentucky  claim. 
Los  Angeles  county  (?)  in  large  masses.     (From  Major  Stroebel.) 

Azurite,  {blue  carbonate  of  copper.) — In  fine  crystalline  groups  and  masses, 
with  malachite,  at  Hughes's  mine,  Calaveras  county.     (1861.) 

Biotite, — From  the  vicinity  of  Grass  valley.     (Cabinet  of  C.  W.  Smith.) 

Bitumen, — Occurs  abundantly  in  numerous  places  in  the  Coast  mountains, 
south  of  San  Francisco,  but  especially  south  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  frequently  seen  floating  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
channel.     It  is  abundant  in  Tulare  county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tulare  val- 
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ley,  near  Buena  Vista  and  Kern  lakes,  and  at  this  and  dtlier  localities  is  associ- 
ated with  petrolenm,  (which  see.) 

Blende  occurs  sparingly  in  many  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  of  the 
State,  especially  when  lead  is  present,  as,  for  example,  at  the  Princeton  mine, 
Mai'iposa  estate ;  the  Adelaide  mine,  Hayward  &  Chamberlain's  mine,  and  in 
several  of  the  Grass  valley  mines  in  Nevada  county  ;  at  Meadow  lake,  in  con- 
siderable masses,  with  galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites.  It  is  associated 
with  yellow  copper  in  the  Napoleon  mine  and  the  Lancha  Plana ;  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  at  Michigan  bar,  associated  with  galena,  oxide  of  iron,  and  cop- 
per ore.  (Cabinet  of  Dr.  Frey.)  Placer  county,  fifteen  miles  from  Lincoln, 
towards  Nevada,  with  galena  and  gold ;  at  the  Bloom  claim,  near  Angels'  camp, 
Calaveras  county ;  also  in  a  quartz  vein  in  Coulterville. 

Borax. — Lake  county,  in  large  crystals  in  the  clay  of  the  Borax  lake. 

Boracic  acid. — Clear  lake,  liSike  county. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. — (See  Magnesite.) 

Carbonate  of  soda. — San  JBernardino  county,  at  Soda  lake,  sink  of  the  Mo- 
have river;  in  Tulare  county,  along  the  borders  of  the  smaller  lakes,  when  dry- 
ing up ;  at  the  borders  of  the  Santa  Anna  river,  near  San  Bernardino. 

Cassiterite. — San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  "  Temescal  tin  region,'*  about 
sixty  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Occurs  in  many  veins  associated  with  schorl  (?) 
traversing  granite.  In  most  of  the  ores  the  tin  oxide  is  found  only  by  crushing 
and  washing.  At  the  "  Gun  lode  "  a  peculiar  drab  colored  oxide  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  It  appears  to  be  liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  an 
arsenical  ore,  arsenic  being  abundant  in  the  samples.  The  oxide,  as  collected 
in  that  region  for  examination,  is  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  exhibits  dif- 
ferent colors.  Some  of  the  samples  obtained  by  washing  are  black,  others 
brown,  and  some  red  and  drab  colored. 

Idaho  Territory,  on  Jordan  creek,  in  placers,  in  beautiful  rounded  masses, 
from  one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  very  pure  and  clean — ^the  variety 
known  as  wood  tin. — (Cabinet  of  the  author,  specimens  received  from  Charles 
T.  Blake,  esq.,  of  Idaho  City.) 

Mexico,  State  of  Durango :  wood  tin  of  great  purity  and  beauty  occurs 
abundantly  in  this  State.     It  closely  resembles  the  stream  tin  of  Idaho. 

Cerusite,  (carbonate  of  lead.) — In  large  crystals  resembling  those  from 
Siberia,  in  the  Russ  district  (?)  Great  Basin,  near  the  Mojave  river;  Arizona, 
in  heavy  incrusting  masses  upon  the  galena  of  the  Castle  Dome  district. 

Chalcedony. — Large  masses  of  white  chalcedony,  delicately  veined,  and  in 
mammillary  sheets,  occur  in  Monterey  county,  near  the  Panoches ;  on  Walker 
river,  Washoe ;  and  of  a  fine  pink  color  near  Aurora,  Esmeralda.  In  pear- 
shaped  nodules  in  the  eruptive  rocks  between  Williamson's  Pass  and  Johnson's 
river,  Los  Angeles  county. 

Chalcopyrite,  [yellow  copper  ore.) — This  is  the  chief  ore  of  the  copper  mines 
of  California,  as  it  is  likewise  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  England.  It  is  there- 
fore found  at  a  great  number  of  localities,  along  the  copper-bearing  belt  which 
stretches  in  a  nearly  unbroken  zone  from  Mariposa  county  northwesterly  to  Del 
Norte  county,  parallel  with  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  chief  gold-produc- 
ing belt  of  the  State. 

In  Calaveras  county,  the  chief  localities  (for  the  massive  ore)  are :  The  Union, 
Keystone,  Empire,  Napoleon,  Campo  Seco,  and  Lancha  Plana  mines.  In  good 
crystals,  implanted  on  and  among  clear  quartz  crystals,  at  the  Noble  copper 
claim  on  Domingo  creek.  (Collection  of  Dr.  Jones,  Murphy's.)  In  Mariposa 
county,  the  La  Victoire  mines  in  Hunter's  valley,  and  Haskell's  claims,  below 
Mariposa  town,  and  claims  along  the  Chowchillas  river.  Amador  county,  at 
the  Newton  mine ;  Eldorado  county,  at  the  Cosumnes  mine,  Hope  Valley 
mine,  at  the  Bunker  Hill  mine.  El  Dorado  Excelsior,  and  other  claims  at  and 
near  Pilot  Hill,    Plumas  county,  at  the  Genessee  and  Cosmopolitan  mines.    It 
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occurs,  also,  in  small  quantities  in  Contra  Costa  county,  in  the  rocks  of  Mount 
Diablo  and  in  those  of  the  Coast  mountains  south  and  north  of  San  Francisco. 
In  Los  Angeles  county,  at  Richmond  district,  and  at  Big  Meadow  district,  both 
on  the  interior  elope  of  the  mountains  at  the  margin  of  the  Great  Basin. — 
(  Vide  Geol.  Rec,  CaU  /?.  290  J 

Lower  California,  a  few  leagues  south  of  San  Diego,  at  the  Winder  claims. 

Arizona,  at  the  Apache  Chief  mine,  after  getting  below  the  "  surface"  ores. 
At  the  San  Pedro  mimes,  near  Fort  Buchanan.  Near  Caborca,  in  northwestern 
Sonera. 

Chloride  of  silver, — At  the  mines  about  Austin,  Lander  county,  Nevada, 
this  species  is  abundant  in  the  surface  ores,  being  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  mixed  sulphurets  uf  silver  below  the  water  level.  It  was  also  found 
in  the  decomposed  ores  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  silver  veins  of  the  Great  Basin.  Some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens were  obtained  at  the mine  in  Slate  Range  district,  California. 

Occurs  also  in  the  Willow  Springs  district,  and  in  the  veins  of  El  Dorado 
canon,  Arizona. 

ChrysocoUa^  (silicate  of  copj}er.) — ^Not  common  in  California,  where  the 
8ulphui*ets  in  decomposing  give  carbonates  and  oxides ;  but  in  Arizona,  along 
the  Colorado  river,  very  common  at  and  near  the  surface  where  the  veins  con- 
taining copper  glance  are  decomposed.  Fine  specimens  were  taken  from  the 
Great  Central  claim,  about  twenty  miles  from  La  Paz  and  at  the  Blue  lode. 

Chromic  iron. — Monterey  county,  in  masses,  with  green  crusts  and  coatings 
of  emerald  nickel.     Santa  Clara  county,  near  the  North  Almaden  mine. 

Chrysolite. — In  serpentine,  near  San  Francisco,  and  at  New  Almaden,  Santa 
Clara  county. 

Cinnahar,  {sulphurct  of  mercury.) — This  is  the  characteristic  mineral  of 
the  coast  mountains,  from  Clear  lake  on  the  north  to  San  Luis  Obispo  on  the 
south.  It  appears  to  be  connected  chiefly  with  the  secondary  rocks,  though  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  Prof  B.  Silliman  collected  a  group  of  fossils  which  appear  to 
be  mioceue  tertiary.  (See  a  notice  by  Mr.  Gabb,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.) 
The  principal  locality  is  the  well  known  mine  of  New  Almaden,  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  ana  the  adjacent  mines  of  the  Enriqueta  and  the  Guadalupe.  The  ore 
occurs  massive,  in  large  bunches  and  "  strings,"  and  is  associated  with  calc 
spar,  bitumen,  and  pyrites.  The  total  production  of  quicksilver,  chiefly  from 
the  New  Almaden,  up  to  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  was  three 
hundred  and  seventy -one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty -three  flasks,  valued 
at  about  fifteen  million  of  dollars  in  gold.  At  the  North  Almaden,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  San  Jose  valley,  and  nearly  opposite  the  New  Almaden,  considerable 
quantities  of  cinnabar  have  been  taken  out  of  prospecting  pits  at  this  place,  at 
several  different  points.  A  heavy  ferruginous  outcrop  shows  the  general  course 
of  the  metalliferous  belt.  The  rock  is  hard  and  flinty,  and  is  frequently  beauti- 
fully streaked  with  brilliant  red  cinnabar,  the  whole  sufficiently  compact  to  give 
fine  specimens  for  polishing  by  the  lapidary.  It  occurs  abundantly,  and  in 
very  handsome  cabinet  specimens,  at  the  New  Idria  mines,  in  Monterey  county, 
at  which  work  has  recently  been  resumed.  There  are  many  localities  in  Napa 
county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake,  and  the  Geysers.  In  small  crystals 
in  hornstone,  at  Buckhorn  ranch,  north  of  Berreyesa  valley. 

In  Mariposa  county,  near  Coulterville,  in  finely  colored  crystals  in  quartz  in 
a  gold  vein.  Nevada  county,  about  four  miles  from  Grass  valley,  washed  out  of 
sluice  boxes,  and  entirely  different  from  the  New  Almaden  ore  in  appearance. 
Arizona,  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  Colorado  river;  at  Olive  City,  at  the 
Alma  claim,  and  the  Eugenie,  located  by  Mr.  Ehrenberg ;  associated  with  silver. 
Reported  to  exist  in  Idaho,  on  the  Owyhee  river. 

Corundum. — Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  drift  of  the  San  Francisquito  Pass, 
in  small  crystals.     (Baron  Richthofen.) 
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Coj^peVf  native. — This  species  is  common  in  small  quantities  in  the  surface 
ores  of  the  principal  copper  mines  of  the  State,  but  is  not  found  below  the 
permanent  water  level.  No  veins  of  this  metal  like  those  of  Lake  Superior  are 
known  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  abundance  of  large  drifted  masses  of  solid 
copper  in  one  or  more  streams  upon  the  northwest  coast,  (Russ.  Poss  ,)  leave 
little  doubt  that  such  veins  do  exist  in  that  high  latitude.  Calaveras  county, 
at  the  Union  mine,  some  very  fine  masses  of  dendritic  or  moss  copper  have  been 
taken  out. — (Cabinet  of  J.  B.  Header.)  The  Keystone  mine,  adjoining  the 
Union,  also  produced  some  good  specimens  in  1861.  Found  also  at  the  Na- 
poleon and  the  Lancha  Plana  mines;  and  in  Sacramento  county,  at  the 
Uosumnes  mine.  In  Santa  Barbara  county,  occurs  disseminated  in  grains  in 
the  midst  of  serpentine  rock.  Arizona,  on  the  Gila  river,  about  ninety  miles 
from  Fort  Yuma,  at  the  Arizona  Copper  Company's  mine ;  associated  with  red 
oxide  of  copper  and  green  carbonate,  and  spread  in  crystalline  masses  through 
a  gangue  of  calc  spar. — (Cabinet  of  the  author.)  For  the  ores  of  copper,  see 
Chalcopyritc,  Red  Copper,  Vitreous  Copper,  Sfc, 

Copper  glance, — Los  Angeles  county,  at  the  Maris  mine,  Soledad  district,  in 
grains  and  irregular  masses  in  a  eienitic  granite.  It  contains  silver.  The  de- 
composition of  this  ore  at  and  near  the  surface  gives  metallic  copper,  and  metallic 
silver,  incrusting  the  surfaces  of  the  granite  where  fissured.  This  locality  was 
known  and  worked  as  early  as  1853.  In  Arizona  this  i^  the  most  common  ore 
of  copper,  especially  in  Weaver  district,  near  La  Paz,  or  Olive  City.  It  is 
usually  argentiferous,  and  is  there  associated  with  gold  in  quartz  veins.  Found 
also  in  the  Chahuabi  valley,  the  Tajo.  and  the  San  Pedro  mines,  and  near 
Caborca,  in  northwestern  Sonora. 

Derbyshire  spar. — Castle  Dome  district.     (See  Fluor  spar,) 

Diamond. — Butte  county,  Cherokee  Flat,  ten  miks  from  Oroville.  In  well 
formed,  highly  modified  crystals,  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  generally  of  a  pale  straw  yellow  color.  Crystallization  tetra- 
bedral,  like  figure  267,  page  24,  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 

Idaho. — Reported  to  exist  on  the  Owyhee  river, 

Diallogite,  (carbonate  of  manganese.) — Occurs  abundantly  in  the  silver- 
bearing  veins  about  Austin,  Nevada.  By  decomposition  it  becomes  black,  and 
discolors  the  upper  parts  of  the  vein,  but  at  and  oelow  the  water  line,  with  the 
unchanged  ores  of  silver,  it  has  a  delicate  flesh-red  or  pink  color. 

Dolomite — Amador  county,  in  narrow,  snow-white  veins,  traversing  a  talcose 
chloritic  rock,  and  bearing  coarse  free  gold. — (Cabinet  of  the  author,  specimen 
presented  by  Mr.  James.)  Calaveras  county.  Angel's  Camp,  in  the  Winter, 
HilPs  and  other  mines,  massive,  with  the  quartz  veins,  and  bears  gold.  Some- 
times in  fine  crystals,  lining  cavities.  San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  Armagosa 
mine,  bearing  coarse  gold. 

Embolite. — Is  believed  to  occur  in  the  surface  ores  of  Lander  county,  Nevada, 
near  Austin,  and  of  Washington  district,  further  south,  but  has  not  been  cer- 
tainly identified. 

Emerald  nickel — Monterey  county,  with  chrome  ore. 

Feldspar. — San  Diego  county,  in  crystals.     (See  Orthoclase.) 

Fluor  spar. — In  crystals  and  large  cleavable  masses  of  various  tints — white, 
pink,  and  purple  and  green,  like  the  specimens  from  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
the  veins  of  galena  and  blende.  Castle  Dome  district,  Colorado  river,  Arizona. 
Sparingly,  in  small  white  cubes,  with  the  copper  ore,  at  Mount  Diablo. 

Galena,  (sulphuret  of  lead.) — This  common  ore  of  lead  has  not  yet  been 
found  in  finely  crystallized  cabinet  specimens  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  locali- 
ties of  the  massive  or  granular  ore  are  numerous,  it  being  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  many  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  State,  especially  at  the  following  : 
Mariposa  county,  at  Marble  Springs  mine;  Princeton  mine;  Adelaide.  Cala- 
veras county,  at  the  Barnes  and  Silver  Elephant  claims,  at  Murphy's ;  at  the 
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Star  of  tlie  West,  Blue  Mountain  district,  and  the  Good  Hunter  claim?,  with 
gold.  In  Sacramento  county,  at  Michigan  har,  with  hlende  and  pyrites.  Nevada 
county,  at  Meadow  lake,  with  hlende.  Tuolumne  county,  at  the  Soulshy  mine, 
with  blende  and  iron  pyrites  and  gold.  In  Nevada  county,  in  several  of  the 
veins  at  Grass  valley,  with  free  gold.  In  Tehama  county,  on  Cow  creek  ;  and 
abundantly  in  veins  on  the  isl.md  of  Santa  Catalina.  In  Arizona  it  is  abun- 
dant in  the  veins  of  thu  Castle  Dome  district,  twenty  five  miles  from  Fort  Yuma, 
and  in  the  Eureka  district  on  the  same  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  further 
north  ;  also  in  the  Piccacho  district,  and  in  the  Weaver  district,  near  La  Paz; 
at  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  with  gray  copper  ore ;  in  the  Tajo  vein,  with  copper 
glance,  blende,  tetrahedrite,  and  gold ;  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  south  of 
Fort  Buchanan  ;  at  the  Mowry  and  Patagonia  mines ;  at  San  Xavier,  on  the 
Santa  Cruz,  (Pumpelly.)  In  Nevada  it  is  abundant  on  Walker's  river,  north  of 
Esmeralda,  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Galena  district.  It  is  also  found  in  por- 
tions of  the  Comstock  lode,  Washoe,  associated  with  the  silver  sulphurcts  ;  but 
where  it  is  associated  in  that  vein  with  much  blende  and  copper  pyrites,  it  is  not 
rich  in  silver — forming  the  ore  commonly  known  there  as  "  base  metal." 

Garnet, — El  Dorado  county,  at  Fairmount  mine,  three  miles  from  Pilot  Hill, 
in  large  blocks  and  masses  two  feet  thick  or  more.  Associated  with  specular 
iron,  calc  spar,  iron  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites,  with  actinolite  in  steatite,  near 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  county ;  in  large  semi-crystalline  masses,  weighing  ten  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  of  a  light  color,  from  the  Coso  mining  district.  (Specimens  of 
this  were  brought  to  San  Francisco  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  tin  ore.) 
A  beautiful  green  garnet,  grossular,  is  found  with  the  copper  ore  of  the  Rogers 
claim,  Hope  valley,  El  Dorado  county,  and  similarly  in  copper  ore  at  the 
Mountain  Meadows,  Los  Angeles  county.  In  Russian  America,  Stickeen  river, 
in  finely  formed  trapezohedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals  imbedded  in  mica  slate, 
and  much  resembling  specimens  from  Monroe,  Connecticut. 

Gold,  (crystalline,) — Placer  county,  at  Irish  creek,  three  miles  from  Colo- 
ma,  in  arborescent  and  crystalline  masses  covered  with  octahedrons.  (Eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  cabinet  of  author.)  At  Forrest  Hill,  in  the  same  county, 
in  the  placer  claims  of  the  Messrs.  Deidesheimer,  in  flattened  and  distorted 
octahedra.  One  crystal  is  a  parlially  formed  octahedron,  with  a  rectangular 
bafle  one  inch  long  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  At  Mameluke  Hill,  near 
Georgetown,  in  lagi^ed  crystalline  masses,  in  a  quartz  vein.  In  El  Dorado 
county,  at  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  in  large  masses  of  irregular  dendritic  crystal 
lizations. '  One  mass  recently  obtained  weighed  about  sixteen  pounds,  and  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  for  preservation.  Calaveras  county, 
a  large  partly  formed  crystal  with  octahedral  edges  ;  if  perfect  would  be  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Tuolumne  county,  flattened,  distorted,  octahedrons  from 
the  Whiskey  Hill  mine  Mariposa  county,  octahedrons  from  the  placers  near 
Coulterville,  but  very  rare.  At  the  Princeton  mine,  rarely,  in  nests  and  bunches 
of  octahedrons,  with  brilliant  faces. 

Small  delicate  microscopic  prisms  of  gold  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sonora.  They  appear  to  be  terminated  with  crystalline  planes  at  both  ends, 
and  probably  are  elongated  octahedrons.    (From  the  collection  of  Doctor  Snell.) 

Crystals  of  spongiform  gold,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  as  light  almost  as  cork,  were  washed  out  by  Doctor  Hill  from  a 
claim  near  Angel's.  This  is  a  condition  of  native  gold  which,  it  is  believed, 
has  not  been  hitherto  noticed. 

In  Plumas  county,  Sherman  lode.  Light  canon,  on  coatings  of  green  and  blue 
carbonates  of  copper,  proceeding  from  the  decomposition  of  variegated  copper 
pyrites  or  vitreous  copper  in  part.  This  gold  was  apparently  deposited  after 
the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  copper.  The  specimens  are  beautiful.  (Cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Waters,  Sacramento.)  Mariposa  county,  in  a  narrow  vein  of  calcite 
or  dolomite,  two  inches  wide,  cutting  slates  ;  precise  locality  not  known.     The 
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gold  was  in  coarse  masses  and  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  vein.  Amador 
county,  near  Drytown,  in  a  vein  of  pearl  spar,  which  is  very  pure  and  white, 
and  without  admixture  with  quartz  or  pyrites.  The  gold  is  in  coarse  masses  in 
the  midst  of  the  pearl  spar.  (Specimens  collected  by  Mr.  James,  and  presented 
to  the  author.) 

Gold  in  small  quantities  occurs  at  many  places  in  the  Coast  mountains,  and 
associated  with  cinnabar.  Some  specimens  of  coarse  fi^old  have  been  found  in 
the  cinnabar  veins  of  Colusa  county.  In  Excelsior  district  gold  occurs  with 
molybdenite.  In  San  Bernardino  county,  at  the  Armagosa  mine,  in  feldspar 
and  in  calc  spar,  in  a  granitic  rock,  associated  also  with  arsenolite. 

Many  large  masses  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  the  placers  of  California  at 
various  times,  of  which  no  authentic  record  or  description  has  been  kept.  In 
1864  a  large  mass,  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  ounces,  (fifteen  and  seven - 
twelfths  pounds,)  was  taken  from  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  river,  about 
two  miles  from  Michigan  bluffs,  Placer  county. 

The  Carson  Hill  quartz  claim,  in  Calaveras  county,  is  celebrated  for  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  masses  of  gold  taken  from  it,  some  of  which  weighed  six  and 
seven  pounds.  (For  further  observations  upon  gold,  its  geology  and  distribution, 
Bee  an  article  at  the  end.) 

Gold  and  tellurium. — (See  Tellurium.) 

Gray  copper  ore. — With  gold  in  the  Pine  Tree  mine,  Mariposa  grant,  and 
similarly  at  the  lona  Company's  claim,  and  others  upon  the  same  belt  near 
Coulterville.     (See  Titrahedrite.) 

Graphite. — About  twenty  miles  above  the  Big  Tree  Grove,  in  crystalline 
scales ;  also  at  the  mine  of  the  Eureka  Plumbago  Company,  (locality  not  known.) 

Gypsum — Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  Great  Basin,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Soledad  or  "  New  Pass."  San  Diego  county,  along  the  banks  of  Carizzo  creek, 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  desert.  Tulare  county,  at  the  vein  of  stibnite,  in  crys- 
tals. Nevada  county,  near  the  Tnickee  Pass,  in  beautiful  stellar  radiations, 
from  one-half  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  (Cabinet  of  C.  W.  Smith, 
Grass  valley.) 

Hematite,  {specular  iron  ore.) — This  is  a  very  abundant  ore  in  California, 
and  Arizona,  on  the  Colorado  river,  near  Williams's  Fork.  Some  of  the  dry 
arroyos  or  caiions  in  that  region  are  crowded  with  blocks  of  the  pure  ore,  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  broken  from  beds  and  seams  in  an  impure 
metamorphic  limestone.  The  structure  is  granular,  passing  into  micaceous,  and 
freshly  broken  surfaces  are  extremely  brilliant.  Specimens  of  similar  ore  were 
brought  in  by  Jules  Marcou,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  from  the  val- 
ley of  Williams's  Fork,  further  north.  This  ore  occurs  also  in  Humboldt  valley, 
and  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  south  of  Acapulco. 

Hcssite. — El  Dorado  county.    (See  Telluret  of  silver.) 

Hornblende. — At  San  Pablo.  At  Soledad,  in  sienite.  At  Vallecito,  near 
Murphy's. 

Hyalite. — Associated  with  semi  opal,  in  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Mount  Diablo.     (In  cabinet  of  J.  B.  Meader,  Stockton.) 

Idocrase. — Siegel  lode,  El  Dorado  county.  (?) 

Iodide  of  mercury. — Santa  Barbara  county.  (?) 

Ilmenite — El  Dorado  county,  near  Georgetown,  from  the  gold  washings  ;  a 
very  fine  crystal,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  brilliant  planes. 

Iron  ores. — (See  Magnetite  and  Hematite.) 

Iridosmine. — With  platinum  and  gold  in  the  beach  sands  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. An  analysis  by  C.  Kurlbaum,  jr.,  in  Dr.  Genth's  laboratory,  of  a  sample 
of  the  residue  from  gold  washing  and  amalgamation  obtained  by  the  author  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  gave  48.77  per  cent,  of  iridosmine.  Found  also 
as  a  residue  in  melting  large  lots  of  placer  dust. 

Iron  pyrites. — Found  in  most  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  either  crystal- 
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line  or  massive ;  usually  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
ore.  The  value  for  gold  varies  greatly.  At  Grass  valley  the  concentrated  sul- 
phurets  are  worth  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 
Cabinet  specimens  of  this  mineral  may  be  had  in  very  large  crystals,  cubes,  at 
the  Fairmount  claim,  three  miles  from  Pilot  Hill,  Eldorada  county.  It  is  there 
associated  with  garnets,  brown  spar,  and  specular  iron.  Found  in  brilliant 
druses  lining  fissures  in  the  rocks  of  the  E  Pluribus  Unum  tunnel,  three  miles 
from  Murphy's,  Calaveras  county.  In  brilliant  but  small  cubical  crystals  in 
the  gold  ore  of  the  Mameluke  claim,  near  Georgetown,  Eldorado  county.  Mari- 
posa county,  in  large  and  perfect  crystals  in  the  slates  near  the  Ueville  mine, 
south  of  Princeton  Hill.  Placer  county,  in  large  crystals,  near  the  Grizzly  Bear 
House,  between  Auburn  and  Forest  Hill. 

Jasper — Very  fine  masses  of  brown  and  yellow  jasper  are  abundant  near 
Murphy's,  Caiareras  county,  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  in  the  debris  from  them. 

Kerargyrite. — (See  Chloride  of  silver.) 

Lignite, — San  Francisco  county,  Contra  Costa  county,  Monterey  county ;  in 
Amador  county,  in  thick  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  used  in  lone 
City  for  steam  boilers ;  Santa  Barbara  county,  Humboldt  county,  along  the  Eel 
river ;  Klamath  county,  at  Gold  Bluff,  four  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 
(Lieutenant  Tuttle,  U.  S.  army.)  Del  Norte  county,  at  Point  St.  George.  (Pro- 
fessor Sherman  Day.)  In  Nevada,  Washoe  county,  along  the  Truckee  river; 
in  Lyon  county,  at  the  "Whitman  mines." 

Limonife. — Mariposa  county,  at  Bums's  creek,  near  the  old  road  to  Fort 
Miller,  in  a  heavy  outcrop  of  quartz;  solid  blocks  of  limonite,  from  two  to  four 
feet  thick,  arc  found  there.  (Sec  Geol.  Rec.  Cal.,  p.  290.)  Oregon,  sixteen 
miles  from  Portland,  in  an  extensive  bed ;  specimens  were  seat  by  Governor 
Gibbs  to  the  Mechanics*  Fair  exhibition  in  1864. 

Mack. — Mariposa  county.     (See  Andalucitc.) 

MagnesitCt  {carbonate  of  magnesia.) — Tulare  county,  near  Visalia,  between 
Four  creeks  and  Moore's  creek,  in  the  foothills,  in  solid  beds  of  pure  white, 
massive  carbonate  of  magnesia,  hard,  fine  grained,  and  like  unglazcd  porcelain 
in  texture.  The  beds  are  from  one  to  six  feet  thick,  and  are  interstratified  with 
talcose  slates  and  serpentine.  Similar  beds  are  described  to  me  as  existing  in 
the  Diablo  range.  Alameda  county,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  the  mountain. 
Mariposa  county  and  Tuolumne  county:  a  heavy  bed  of  magnesian  rock, 
chiefly  magnesite,  charged  with  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  accompanies  the  chief 
gold-bearing  quartz  vein  of  those  counties.  This  rock  is  charged  also  with 
nickel  and  chrome  talc  in  green  films,  like  the  magnesite  of  Canada. 

Magnetite. — In  large  beds,  massive,  and  of  superior  quality,  in  Sierra  county ; 
also  in  octahedral  crystals,  forming  beautiful  cabinet  specimens.  Li  Plumas 
county,  near  the  line,  fine  groups  of  octahedrons  associated  with  garnet  (?)  and 
epidote.  (?)  Mariposa  county,  just  east  of  the  Mariposa  estate,  on  the  trail  to 
Yosemite.  Placer  county,  at  Utt's  ranch,  six  miles  from  Auburn.  At  the 
Canada  de  las  Uvas,  Los  Angeles  county,  in  a  vein  about  three  feet  thick,  in 
limestone ;  in  the  sienitic  granite  of  the  mountains  between  the  Great  Basin 
and  Los  Angeles ;  seen  in  drift  fragments  in  the  valley  of  Soledad,  or  **  Wil- 
liamson's Pass."  Elderado  county,  at  Volcanoville,  on  the  middle  fork  of 
the  American  river,  near  the  great  quartz  vein.  This  locality  was  noted  by 
the  writer  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  This  ore  is,  perhaps,  titanifer- 
ous,  but  specimens  are  not  at  hand  for  examination.  Trinity  county,  near 
Weaverville,  in  small  veins.  (Trask,  3d  report,  1865,  p.  56.)  Nevada  county, 
three  miles  from  Grass  valley.  Eldorado  county,  fine  octahedral  crystals, 
in  slate,  near  the  Boston  copper  mine ;  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  with  quartz, 
pyrites,  and  calc  spar;  at  the  El  Dorado  Excelsior  copper  claim. 

Malac/iite,  (green  carbonate  of  cojrpcrj. — In  remarkably  fine  specimens. 
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associated  willi  crystalliue  blue  carbonate,  at  Hugbes'a  mine,  Calaveras  county, 
(1861.) 

Manganese,  oxide. — (See  Pyrolusite.) 

Manganese,  carbonate  of. — (See  Dialogite.) 

Mercury, — Native  quicksilver  is  found  in  Napa  (?)  county,  near  tbe  Geysers, 
at  tbe  Pioneer  claim,  in  a  silicious  rock. 

(For  sulphurct  of  mercury,  see  Cirtnahar.) 

Mercury,  iodide  of, — Santa  Barbara  county,  (Mr.  G.  E.  Moore.) 

Misj)ickeL — Grass  valley,  Nevada  county,  at  Betsey  mine,  witb  gold.  Tbis 
mineral  is  a  common  associate  of  gold  in  tbe  quartz  of  the  State.  Crystals  of 
mispickel  are  sometimes  penetrated  witb  gold. 

Molyhdate  of  had, — State  of  Nevada,  Comstock  lode,  in  tbe  upper  part  of 
tbe  California  mine,  in  tbe  "  rusty  lode,"  in  small  yellow  crystals ;  in  good 
crystals  in  tbe (?)  mine.  Weaver  district,  Arizona. 

Molybdenite, — Occurs  in  fine  specimens  at  several  localities  in  tbe  gold  re- 
gion ;  Nevada  county,  at  tbe  Excelsior  mine,  Excelsior  district,  abundantly 
witb  gold. 

Mountain  cork, — Tuolumne  county. 

Nickel. — (See  Emerald  nickel,) 

Orthoclase, — San  Diego  county,  in  granite  veins  along  tbe  road  between 
Santa  Isabel  and  San  Pasquale,  associated  witb  tourmalines  and  garnet.  Fresno 
county,  at  Fort  Miller,  in  coarse-grained  granite,  under  tbe  edge  of  tbe  lava 
plateau. 

Opal — semioj)al. — A  wbite  milky  variety  of  opal  is  found  in  Calaveras 
county,  at  Mokelumne  Hill,  or  on  tbe  bill  near  tbat  place,  known  as  Stockton 
Hill,  on  tbe  west  side  of  Cliile  gulcb.  A  sbaft  bas  been  sunk  tbere  tbree  hun- 
dred and  forty -five  feet,  and  tbe  opals  are  found  in  a  tbin  stratum  of  red  gi*avel. 
Tbey  vary  in  size  from  a  kernel  of  corn  to  tbe  size  of  walnuts.  Many  of  tbem 
contain  dendritic  infiltrations  of  manganese  oxide,  looking  like  moss.  About  a 
busbel  of  tbese  stones  are  raised  in  one  day,  and  are  said  to  have  a  market 
value.  A  wbite  milky  variety,  similar  to  tbe  above,  and  without  **fire,"  is 
found  witb  magnesite  in  Mount  Diablo  range,  thirty  miles  south  of  tbe  moun- 
tain ;  also  in  the  foot-bills  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada,  at  tbe  Four  Creeks. 

Pearl  Spar, — (See  Dolomite) 

Petroleum. — Abundantly  distributed  throughout  tbe  coast  counties  from  San 
Diego  in  the  south  to  Crescent  City  in  tbe  north.  The  purest  and  most  limpid 
natural  oils  have  thus  far  been  obtained  from  the  localities  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  Humboldt  and  Colusa  counties.  These  oils  are  green  by  reflected 
light,  and  resemble  the  best  samples  from  Pennsylvania.  No  abundantly  flow- 
ing wells  have  yet  been  found.  In  Humboldt  county  tbere  are  many  springs, 
giving  both  oil  and  gas,  and  numerous  wells  are  in  progress.  So  also  in  Colusa 
county,  at  Bear  valley,  about  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Colusa,  several  springs, 
giving  a  fine  quality  of  lubricating  oil  and  much  gas ;  also  at  Antelope  dis- 
trict, nineteen  miles  west  of  Colusa.  In  Contra  Costa  county,  ten  miles  from 
Oakland,  tbere  are  petroleum  springs,  and  a  very  superior  oil  has  been  obtained 
from  tbe  region  of  Mount  Diablo.  In  Tulare  county  tbere  is  an  extensive 
region  where  oil  and  gas  springs  abound.  The  localities  are  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Tulare,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Platina. — Witb  iridium  and  iridosmine,  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Blanco,  south- 
ern Oregon.  Analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  mixed  metals  from  Port  Orford,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  gave  forty-three  and  fifty-four  one-bundredths 
per  cent,  of  platina. 

Proustite,  (light  red  silver  ore,) — In  tbe  veins  about  Austin,  Lander  county, 
Nevada.  At  the  Daney  mine,  and  occasionally  in  the  ore  of  tbe  Comstock 
lode. 

PyrargyritCt  (dark  red  silver  ore.) — (See  Ruby  silver.) 
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Pyrolusite. — Red  Island,  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  vein  or  bed  3'  to  4'  wide, 
in  tiie  metamorphic  jaspery  shales — the  "  prasoid  "  rocks.  This  is  a  remarkably 
pure  ore  of  manganese,  and  has  been  extensively  mined  for  shipment. 

PyropJiyllite  occurs  in  the  gold  region ;  locality  not  known. 

Pyroxene, — In  fine  crystals,  dark  green,  near  Mud  springs,  Eldorado 
county. 

Pyromorphitet  (phosphate  of  lead,) — In  Nevada,  in  the  outcrops  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  especially  the  back  ledges  of  the  Ophir  ground,  giving  green 
coats  and  crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  quartz. 

PyrrJiotine,  (magnetic  pyrites.) — Mariposa  county,  at  the  lona  Copper 
Company's  tunnel,  north  side  of  the  Merced  river,  on  the  trail  from  Bear  valley 
to  Coulterville. 

Quartz. — This  abundant  mineral  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals  in  the  quartz 
veins  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  mines  of  Washoe.  Some  large 
and  well-formed  crystals,  from  three  to  four  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  have 
been  found  at  Red  Hill,  in  Placer  county,  (cabinet  of  C.  W.  Smith,  Grass 
valley,)  and  in  the  placer  claims  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  where,  also,  a 
fine  large  crystal  of  smoky  quartz  was  found.  Mariposa  county,  on  Whitlock's 
and  Shirlock*s  creeks,  in  the  quartz  veins,  in  fine  groups  of  crystals ;  also  at 
the  Mariposa  mine,  and  in  the  eastern  parlfl  of  the  Princeton  vein.  Calaveras 
county,  at  the  Noble  claim,  on  Domingo  creek.  Nevada  county,  in  the  Grass 
Valley  mines,  often  supporting  gold  between  the  crystals,  and  at  the  "  French 
lode,"  (Eureka?)  crystals  of  a  light  greenish  tinge,  like  that  of  datholite. 

Red  oxide  of  copper  occurs  sparingly  in  thin  crusts  and  sheets  with  the 
surface  ores  of  the  principal  copper  mines  in  Calaveras  county,  especially  the 
Union  and  Keystone.  In  Mariposa  county,  at  La  Victoire  mine,  with  green 
and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  Del  Norte  county,  at  the  Evoca,  Alta,  and 
other  mines,  in  very  good  cabinet  specimens,  the  cavities  being  lined  with  crys- 
tals. In  Plumas  county,  and  in  the  upper  parts  of  most  of  the  copper  veins  of 
the  State.  Arizona,  at  the  Arizona  Copper-Mining  Company's  claim,  near  the 
Gila  river,  in  large  masses,  with  native  copper  and  thin  crusts  of  green  car- 
bonate.    At  the  claim  known  as  No.  15,  Yavapais  district,  with  native  copper. 

Ruhy  silver^  (pyrargyrite.) — This  beautiful  ore  of  silver  was  first  discov- 
ered in  the  Daney  mine,  Washoe,  by  the  writer,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  has  since  been  found  sparingly  in  the  Ophir  and  the  Gould  &  Curry. 
In  the  latter  mine  some  very  fine  specimers  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Strong,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  company,  at  the  office  in  Virginia  City.  This 
ore  is  abundant  in  the  veins  about  Austin,  Reese  river,  and  is  often  so  thoroughly 
spread  through  the  quartz  of  the  gangue  as  to  give  it  a  decided  reddish  color. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  sulphuret  of  silver.  No  good  crystals  have  yet 
been  found. 

Salt — rock  salt. — Abundant  in  the  dry  season  as  an  incrustation  throughout 
California.  Found  in  large  quantities  in  Nevada,  in  the  beds  of  desiccated  lakes 
at  numerous  places.  About  twelve  miles  north  of  Armagosa  mine,  in  large 
masses.  In  the  Wasatch  mountains,  southeast  of  Lake  Timpanogos,  on  the 
headwaters  of  a  small  creek  tributary  to  Utah  lake,  in  thick  strata  of  red  clay. 
(Fremont's  Geog.  Mem.,  67.)  This  is  said  to  be  the  same  locality  mentioned 
by  Father  Escalante  in  his  journal,  and  noted  by  Humboldt  on  his  map  as 
"  Montagnes  de  Sel  Gemme,^'  Salt  crystallizes  from  the  spray  of  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  is  found  abundantly  on  its  shores,  and  on  twigs  and 
shrubs.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
shores  in  the  dry  season  are  incrusted  with  salt,  and  shallow  arms  of  the  lake 
present  beds  of  salt  for  miles.  Plants  and  shrubs  are  incrusted  to  a  thickness 
of  an  inch  or  more  with  crystallized  salt  deposited  by  the  spray.  Five  gallons 
of  the  water  taken  in  the  month  of  September,  and  evaporated  by  Colonel  Fr^- 
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moDt  over  a  fire,  gave  fourteen  pints  of  Bait,  which  analysis  showed  to  have  the 
following  proportions  (Freimont's  Memoir,  9  :) 

Chloride  of  sodium * 97  80 

Chloride  of  calcium 0.61 

Chloride  of  ma<>:nesium 0.24 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.23 

Sulphate  of  lime 1.12 

Srharlf  fsee  Tourmaline.J — Selenite. — In  beautiful  stellar  crystallizations 
on  the  crossing  of  the  Little  Truckee,  Henness  Pass  road.  The  blades  compos- 
ing these  aggregates  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  and  nrom 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  They  are  perfectly  clear,  and 
most  of  them  hemitroped  so  as  to  form  arrow-headed  crystals.  (Cabinet  of  C. 
W.  Smith.) 

Selenid  of  mercury — In  large  masses  from  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake. 

Silver^  native. — This  metal,  in  its  native  state,  is  rare  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  Silver  Mountain  district  (formerly  Eldorado  county)  it  occurs  in 
the  decomposed  surface  oies.  Los  Angeles  county,  in  the  decomposed  parts  of 
the  Maris  vein,  Soledad,  covering  surfaces  of  syenite.  Sonora,  at  the  celebrated 
Planchas  de  la  Plata,  just  souih  of  the  Arizona  line,  and  near  tiie  meridian 
of  Tubac.  According  to  the  best  Mexican  and  Jesuit  authorities,  large 
masses  of  native  silver  were  discovered  there  in  1769.  One  mass  is  reported 
to  have  weighed  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  No  vein  has  been 
found;  the  deposit  is  a  placer.  (Pumpelly.)  Nevada — Story  county,  in 
the  Comstock  lode,  in  filaments,  and  matted,  hairy  masses — "wire  silver," 
usually  closely  associated  with  silver  glance  and  stephanite.  At  the  Burn- 
ing Moscow  claim  (Ophir)  some  large  masses  of  ore  were  taken  out  in 
1864  completely  charged  with  the  metal.  Occurs  also  at  the  Daney  mine, 
with  native  gold  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  Lander  county,  in  the  veins  about 
Austin,  associated  with  the  surface  ores,  such  as  the  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver,  and  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper.  Idaho  Terntory,  in  large 
massi  8  at  the  "  Poor  Man's  lode,"  or  "  Candle-box  mine,"  where  it  was  said 
the  lumps  of  silver  were  as  large  as  candle  boxes.  That  a  great  quantity 
of  large  masses  of  the  metal  was  taken  out  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  common  in 
the  silver  lodes  of  the  Owyhee,  and  is  usually  very  filamentous  and  finely 
divided  and  embedded  in  granular  quartz. 

Silver,  {telluret  of.) — A  single  specimen  was  obtained  by  the  author  in 
1854,  near  Georgetown,  in  Eldoi-ado  county.  It  had  been  washed  out  from 
the  gold  drift,  and  the  parent  vein  has  never  been  found. — (Rep.  Geol.  Rec. 
Cal.,  302.) 

Smoky  quartz. — A  large  crystal  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  Placer 
county,  and  in  the  cabinet  of  Dr.  White,  Placerville. 

Sphene. — In  small  hair-brown  crystals  in  the  granite  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Sfephanitey  (brittle  iulphtiret  of  silver.) — Very  fine  crystals  of  stephanite 
were  obtained  from  the  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines,  Nevada,  soon  after  they  were 
opened.  These  crystals  were  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length,  but 
were  generally  imperfectly  formed.  They  greatly  resemble  the  crystallizations 
of  vitreous  copper  from  the  Bristol  mine  in  Connecticut.  A  large  collection  of 
these  was  made  by  R.  L.  Ogden  in  1859  and  1860,  and  were  noticed  by  the 
writer  in  the  Mining  Magazine.  They  are  now  more  rare,  but  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  claims  upon  the  Comstocjc  lode.  Some  very  good 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  Gould  &  Curry,  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
by  C.  L.  Strong,  in  1864  They  are  frequently  implanted  among  quartz  crys- 
tiils  in  nests  or  geodis,  and  are  covered  with  a  hairy  growth  of  wire  silver. 

Crystals  of  silver  ore  from  Silver  Mountain  district  are  probably  this  speciea. 

Subnite. — Tulare  county,  in  a  large  vein  near  the  Pass  of  San  Am^dio 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 14 
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Ivide  Rep.  Geol.  Rec  Cal.,  pp.  292-3.)  It  occurs  in  large,  solid  masses^ 
>ou]der8  of  which  are  numerous  in  the  beds  of  the  arroyos  leading  from  the  vein. 
In  Nevada,  at  or  near  the  Gem  mine,  Dunglen  ;  at  the  Sheba  mine,  in  beauti- 
ful needle  like  crystals,  and  at  the  De  Soto  and  other  mines  in  thai  vicinity; 
in  Russ  district,  Great  Basin. 

Stroymeyerite. — Arizona  Heintzelman  mine. 

Sulphur. — Colusa  county ;  Napa  county,  at  the  Geysers.  In  Nevada,  in 
extinct  solfataras,  Humboldt  valley. 

Sulphuret  of  silver  — Nevada,  Comstock  lode  ;  occurs  with  stephanite  in  the 
Ophir,  Mexican,  Gould  &  Curry,  and  other  mines  upon  that  line  of  claims. 
It  ia  also  present  in  the  ore  of  the  vein  at  Gold  Hill,  and  appears  to  be  the  chief 
source  of  the  silver  in  those  ores.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  crystals.  In 
the  large  chamber  of  the  Ophir  mine,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  it  was 
very  abundant,  in  irregular  masses  ramifying  through  the  fragmentary  white 
quartz  so  as  to  hold  it  together  in  hand  specimens.  Large  masses  of  vein-stuff 
could  be  broken  down,  in  which  the  sulphuret  of  silver  constituted  at  least  half 
of  the  whole  weight.  Native  gold  was  commonly  associated  with  it  in  that 
part  of  the  mine.  It  is  now  more  frequently  found  associated  with  copper 
pyrites  and  galena.  This  species  is  also  found  in  small  crystals  in  the  ore  of 
the  Daney  mine,  associated  with  native  silver,  gold,  and  ruby  silver.  It  is 
eommon  in  the  ores  of  Reese  river,  associated  with  ruby  silver  and  manganese 
spar.  It  is  probably  the  chief  ore  of  silver  in  the  Cortez  district. 
Sulphuret  of  iron — (See  Iron  pyrites.) 

Telluret  of  silver. — El  Dorado  county.     (See  Silver.) 

Tttrahedrite^  (gray  copper.) — Mariposa  county,  with  the  gold  in  the  Pine 
Tree  vein ;  also  with  the  gold  in  the  same  or  similar  vein  at  the  Crown  lode, 
Emily  Peak,  and  at  Coulterville  in  several  claims.  Calaveras  county,  at  Carson 
Hill,  in  the  large  vein,  and  associated  with  gold.  This  ore,  in  decomposing, 
leaves  a  blue  stain  of  carbonate  in  the  quartz,  and  where  it  is  found  the  rock  is 
generally  rich  in  gold.  In  Nevada  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Sheba  mine, 
Humboldt  county,  massive  and  rich  in  silver.  It  is  associated  with  the  follow- 
ing species,  which  were  noted  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Moss,  the  superintend- 
ent, and  in  part  by  the  author:  Ruby  silver,  argentiferous  galena,  antimonial 
galena,  iron  pyrites,  blende,  cerusite,  calcite,  quartz  with  acicular  antimony, 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  delicate  needles  and  massive  native  silver,  bournouite. 
Found  also  in  Lander  county,  with  the  silver  ores  of  the  veins  near  Austin  ;  at 
the  Comet  lode,  Veatch  canon,  south  of  Austin.  Los  Angeles  county — at  the 
Zapata  claim,  San  Gabriel  mountains.  Arizona — at  the  Heintzelman  mine, 
containing  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  silver.  (Pumpelly.)  Also, 
at  the  Santa  Rita  mine,  associated  with  galena. 

Tellurium  and  gold,  (tetradymite  ?) — At  the  Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines, 
one  mile  south  of  Carson  Hill,  Calaveras  county.  Very  beautiful  specimens  of 
native  gold,  associated  with  tellurium,  were  taken  out  of  a  vein  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  from  the  surface. 
This  telluret  has  a  tin-white  color,  and  is  not  foliated  like  the  tetradymite 
from  the  Field  vein  in  Georgia.  Its  exact  specific  character  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

THn  orer  (oxyd  of  tin.) — (See  Cassiterite.) 

Topaz. — In  clear,  colorless  crystals,  finely  terminated,  from  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  found  in  the  tin  washings  of  Durango,  Mexico. 
(Cabinet  of  the  author,  1864.)  Noticed  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  American  Journal 
of  Science,  1865. 

Tourmaline. — San  Diego  county,  north  side  of  the  valley  of  San  Felipe,  in 
feldspathic  veins,  (for  description  and  figures  see  Rep.Geoi*  Rec.  Cal.,  Blake,  p. 
304;)  Tuolumne  county. 

Tremolite. — White  and  fibrous  in  limestone,  Columbia,  Tuolumne  county. 
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Tungstate  of  manganese. — With  tang8tate  of  lime,  in  the  Mammoth  miniDg 
istrict,  Nevada.     (C.  T.  Jackson,  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.,  iii,  199.) 
Variegated  copper  ore,  {"^  Horseflesh  c>rc.'*)— Sigel  lode,  in  Plamae  county. 
Vitreous  copper. — (See  Copper  Glance.) 
Zinc. — (See  Blende.) 


Principal  public  and  prirafe  mineralogical  and  geological  collections  in  Cali- 
fomia,  knonm  to  the  author, 

I.— PUBLIC  COLLECTIONS. 

Statu  Geological  Collection — Sacramento  and  San  Francisco;  not 
arranged,  and  in  part  destroyed  by  tire  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  at 
the  Pacific  warehouse.  ^ 

State  Agricultural  Society's — At  Sacramento ;  partly  in  cases,  but  not 
classified  or  arranged. 

San  Joaquin  Agricultural  Society — At  Stockton;  collected  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Holden  ;  not  large,  nor  well  arranged. 

California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — At  San  Francisco;  not 
arranged  ;  in  boxes,  and  stored,  awaiting  a  suitable  room  or  building  for  their 
display.  This  collection  was  made  in  great  part  by  and  through  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  J.  G  Trask,  and  has  many  valuable  specimens  taken  from  our  mines 
soon  after  their  discovery. 

College  op  California — At  Oakland.  A  collection  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sils of  California ;  partly  arranged. 

Santa  Clara  College.     (No  particulars  known.) 

Odd  Fellows'  Library  Association — At  S»n  Francisco.  A  valuable 
miscellaneous  collection  of  minerals,  ores,  fossils,  and  curiosities,  chiefly  the 
donation  of  the  members  of  the  Order ;  arranged  in  cases,  at  the  Hall.  The 
Order  is  indebted,  chiefly,  for  this  valuable  addition  to  their  rooms,  to  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  president,  S.  H.  Parker,  esq. 

Occidental  Hotel — Lewis  Leland,  San  Francisco.  A  collection  contain- 
ing many  very  choice  and  valuable  specimens  of  ores  and  precious  metals  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

IL— PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS. 

W.  P.  Blake — At  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  A  collection  of  minerals, 
ores,  geological  specimens,  and  fossils,  from  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Idaho,' 
Mexico,  the  eastern  States,  Japan,  and  China,  with  some  European  minerals. 
About  sixty  boxes  of  this  collection  were  destroyed  in  the  Pacific  warehouse, 
by  fire,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  A  portion,  stored  at  the  college  and 
elsewhere,  was  uninjured.  It  is  now  partly  in  boxes,  and  partly  in  cases,  in 
San  Francisco,  and  at  the  College  of  California,  Oakland  There  are  probably 
five  thousand  to  six  thousand  specimens,  a  great  part  of  them  selected  by  the 
owner  at  the  localities.  It  contains  a  valuable  ana  extensive  suit  of  crystalline 
gold. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Frey — Sacramento  A  large  and  valuable  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  Pacific  coast  minerals,  including  a  fine  suit  of  gold  in  crystals.  Arranged 
in  part,  in  cases,  in  Sacramento 

Dr.  John  Hbwston,  Jr. — San  Francisco.     Miscellaneous  collection. 

Dr.  Jones — Murphy's,  Calaveras  county.  A  miscellaneous  collection, 
chiefly  local. 

A.  P.  MoLiTOR — San  Francisco.     Miscellaneous  collection. 

K.  L.  Ogden — San  Francisco.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  copper  and 
gold  ores.  A  large  collection  made  by  this  gentleman  up  to  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  was  purchased  by  W.  P.  Blake,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
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AuGCSTB  RfiMOND — San  FrnnciBco      (No  particnlars  known.) 

Dr.  Snell — Soiiora,  Tuolumne  county.  A  rich  and  valual'le  collection  of 
fosBils  and  aboriginal  relics  from  the  auriferous  gravel  under  Table  mountain, 
and  of  minerals  and  ores  from  that  region.  This  is  the  richest  collection  of 
relics  of  the  mastodon  and  the  mammoth  in  California. 

T.  J.  Spear — San  Francisco;  formerly  at  Georgetown,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty- two  and  three.  A  small  miscellaneous  collection,  which  included  an 
ammonite,  from  the  gold  slates  of  the  American  river;  valuable  to  science  as 
one  of  the  evidences  of  ihe  secondary  age  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  of  California. 

Dr.  Stout — San  Francisco.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  Eastern  and 
European  specimens,  arranged  in  cases. 

C.  W.  Smith — Grass  valley,  Nevada  county.  An  interesting  collection, 
arranged  in  ca^es,  and  containing  some  choice  specimens  from  the  mines  of 
Grass  valley. 

Dr.  White — Placerville,  El  Dorado  cftnnty.  A  miscellaneous  collection-, 
containing  many  interesting  specimens  from  that  region,  and  some  foreign  mine- 
rals, by  exchange. 

W.  R.  Waters — Sacramento.-  Miscellaneous  collection  of  minerals  and 
ores,  arranged  in  case. 


Notes  on  the  geofi^raphical  distribution  and  geology  of  the  jtrecious  metals  and 
valuable  minerals  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States, 

If  we  attempt  to  delineate  by  colors  upon  a  map  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver  localities  of  the  Pacific  slope,  we  ob- 
tain a  series  of  nearly  parallel  belts  or  zones,  following  the  general  course  or 
trend  of  the  mountain  chains  and  of  the  coast.  So,  also,  if  we  enter  the  Golden 
Gate  and  travel  eastward  across  the  country  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  pass 
successively  through  zones  or  belts  of  country  characterized  mineralogically  by 
different  metals  and  minerals. 

In  the  Coast  mountains,  for  example,  quicksilver  is  the  chief,  and  the  highly 
characteristic  economical  mineral.  The  localities  of  its  ore  are  strung  along  the 
mountains  through  the  counties  north  and  south  of  the  Golden  Gate.  We  have 
also  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  calcareous  springs,  nearly  coincident  in  their  dis- 
tribution. Passing  from  this  grouping  of  minerals  eastward  over  the  coal  beds 
of  Mount  Diablo,  and  crossing  the  great  interior  valley  of  California,  (probably 
underlaid  by  lignite,)  we  rise  upon  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  reach 
the  copper-produc  ng  rocks.  The?e  form  a  well  marked  zone,  which  has  been 
traced  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Mariposa  to  Oregon,  following  the  lower 
hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

East  of  the  copper  belt,  (and  in  the  central  counties,  over  a  chain  of  hills 
known  as  "Bear  mountains,'*)  we  find  the  great  gold-bearing  zone,  characterized 
by  lines  of  quartz  ledges,  following  the  mountains  iu  their  general  northwesterly 
and  southeasterly  course.  This  gold  belt  is  composite  in  its  character — the 
veins  traversing  either  slates,  limestones,  sandstones,  or  granite. 

Crossing  the  snow-covered  crest  of  the  Sierra,  where  in  some  parts  iron  ores 
have  been  found,  we  leave  the  region  of  gold  and  enter  that  of  silver,  mingled 
wi^  gold,  extending  up  and  down  the  interior  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  through- 
out California,  into  Arizona  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Idaho  on  the  north. 

At  the  Reese  River  mountains,  further  east,  towards  Salt  Lake,  the  gold  is 
replaced  by  silver,  associated  with  copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic ;  and  this 
.grouping  is  in  its  turn  replaced  by  the  gold-bearing  sulphurets  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  This  is  the  general  distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  There  are, 
doubtless,  local  exceptions. 

It  is  evident  that  this  distribution  of  the  metals  and  minerals  in  zones  has 
been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  rocky  strata,  and  by  their  condition  of 
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metamorphism.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  minerals  of  the  coast  ranges  are 
chiefly  the  more  volatile  and  soluble,  such  as  cinnabar,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and 
borax,  distributed  in  rocks  ranging  from  the  tertiary  to  the  cretaceous,  inclu- 
sive. 

The  longitudinal  extension  of  the  gold-bearing  zone  is  yet  undetermined. 
The  metal  has  been  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  California,  through  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  into  British  Columbia,  and  beyond,  along  the  Russian 
possessions,  towards  the  Arctic  sea.  Southward,  it  is  prolonged  into  Sonora 
and  Mexico,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  extension  is  coincident 
with  the  great  mountain  chain  of  North  America  in  its  course  around  the  globe, 
into  and  through  Asia. 

After  years  of  laborious  search  for  fossils  by  which  the  age  of  the  gold- 
bearing  rocks  might  be  determined,  I  had  the  pleasure,  early  in  1863,  to 
obtain  a  specimen  containing  Ammonites  from  a  locality  on  the  American 
river,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Spear.  This  fossil  was  of  extreme 
importance,  being  indicative  of  the  secondary  age  of  the  gold  bearing  slates, 
and  was  therefore  photographed,  and  copies  of  it  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  for  description.  '  It  was  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
pn  ceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  September,  1864. 
The  same  year,  when  at  Bear  valley,  Mariposa  county,  upon  the  chief  gold- 
bearing  rocks  of  California,  I  identified  a  group  of  secondary  fossils  from  the 
elates  contiguous  to  the  Pine  Tree  vein,  and  noticed  them  at  a  meeting  of  the 
California  Academy,  October  3,  1864,  announcing  the  Jurassic  or  cretaceous  age 
of  these  ttlates.  The  best  characterized  fossil  was  a  Plagiostoma,  (or  Lima,)  to 
which  I  provisionally  attached  the  name  Erringtoni.*  The  attention  of  the 
geological  survey  having  been  directed  to  this  locality  by  my  announcement  and 
exhibition  of  the  fossils  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  academy,  Mr.  Gabb,  the 
palaeontologist  of  the  survey,  visited  the  locality  and  obtained  specimens.  These 
fossils  were  of  such  interest  and  importance  to  science,  and  to  the  geological 
description  of  the  State,  that  an  extra  plate  was  engraved  for  them  and  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  the  volume  on  the  geology,  recently  issued.t 

Fossils  of  the  secondary  age  from  Genesee  valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  were  common  in  collections  in  1864,  and  are  described  by  the  State  Geo- 
logical Survey,  volume  one,  "  Palaeontology .''  It  appears  also,  from  the  same 
source,  that  Mr.  King,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  survey,  had  obtained 
belcmifejt  from  the  Mariposa  rocks  in  1864,  but  no  figures  or  description  are 
given. 

We  may  thus  regard  the  secondary  age  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  gold-bearing 
rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  established,  a  result  of  no  small  importance  prac- 
tically, for  it  destroys  the  dogma,  which  has  been  very  generally  accepted,  that 
the  Silurian  or  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  the  repositories  of  the  gold  of  the  globe. 
We  may  now  look  for  gold  in  regions  where  before  it  was  generally  presumed 
to  be  abs?ent,  because  the  formations  were  not  Silurian  or  Palseozoic. 

The  Silurian  age  of  the  gold  rocks  of  California  has  not  always  been  assumed. 
It  has  been  lepeatedly  questioned.  In  the  preface  to  the  writer's  "  Report  of  a 
Geological  Reconnoissance  in  California,"  it  is  stated  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  gold-bearing  slates  of  California  are  probably  carboniferous.  The  absence  of 
all  evidence  of  Silurian  fossils  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  also  distinctly 
noted,  (p.  276.)     The  opinion  of  the  comparatively  modern  age  of  the  gold 

*  In  honor  of  Miss  Errington,  a  lady  residing  on  the  estate,  who  drew  my  attention  to  some 
impressions  on  the  slates  which  she  had  picked  up  on  the  English  trail,  which  proved  to  be 
fossils. 

1 1  reg;ret  to  observe  that  in  this  publication,  as  well  as  in  Mr,  Gabb's  notice  of  the  fossils, 
no  mention  is  made  of  my  previous  announcement,  and  that  mj  part  in  the  discoverv  and 
publication  of  the  secondary  age  of  the  Mariposa  gold  rocks  is  studiously  and  wholly  ig- 
nored. 
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rocks  has  been  Fteadily  gaining  strength  and  support  for  years  past,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  daily  journals. 

The  prevalence  of  gold  in  the  Coast  mountains,  in  or  in  close  proximity  to 
rocks  of  tertiary  age,  leads  us  to  question  whether  it  may  not  occur  in  the  rocks 
of  this  late  period  also.  The  fact,  recently  ascertained,  that  gold  is  very  gener- 
rally  associated  with  cinnabar,  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  metal  has 
been  deposited  iu  formations  as  recent  even  as  the  Miocene,  (or  middle  tertiary,) 
for,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  now  have,  this  is  the  age  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  quicksilver-bearing  rocks. 

Such  a  result  need  not  surprise  us,  although  so  far  in  opposition  to  generally 
existing  views  of  the  geological  association  of  gold.  The  geological  age  of  the 
rocks  has  manifestly  nothing  to  do  with  the  deposition  of  gold  ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  rocks  should  have  a  favorable  mineral  composition  and  a  suitable 
degree  of  meiamorphism.  On  this  general  view,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find 
gold  in  rocks  of  any  geological  period,  from  the  tertiary  to  the  Lauren tian  or 
Huronian  rocks,  inclusive. 

The  lithology  of  the  chief  gold-bearing  zone  or  belt  of  rocks  of  California  is 
interesting.  The  chief  or  "  mother  Vein"  extends  through  several  counties,  with 
occasional  breaks  or  interruptions;  and  throughout  its  course  preserves  its  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  It  follows  also  the  same  geological  horizon  or  zone» 
keeping  betwct  n  well-marked  geological  and  geographical  boundaries,  so  that  a 
description  of  the  strata  adjoining  it  at  one  place  will  serve  to  give  a  general 
view  of  them  throughout.  A  cross-section  in  considerable  detail  was  made  on 
the  Mariposa  estate  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-fuur.  This  estate  includes 
the  southern  end  of  the  "Great  Vein,"  there  known  as  the  "Pine  Tree."  It 
also  includes  several  veins  lying  west  of  the  line  of  the  Pine  Tree,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  "  Princeton,"  noted  for  its  richness  and  large  production 
of  gold.  This  group  of  veins  follows  a  long  valley  between  two  high  ridges — 
Bear  Mountain  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Bullion  on  the  east.  Tliose  ridges  are 
formed  of  hard  rocks ;  the  rocks  of  the  valley  are  argillaceous  and  sandy  slates 
and  sandstones.  The  stratification  of  these  slates  is  remarkably  regular  and  dis- 
tinct ;  their  thin  outcrops  standing  sharply  out  at  intervals  in  long  lines  in  the 
ravines  and  on  the  hillsides,  mark  their  trend,  and  show  that  they  are  nearly 
vertical,  or  have  a  slight  inclination  northeast  or  easterly.  The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  outcrops  and  of  the  valley  is  northwest  and  southeast ;  but  there  are 
several  local  variations. 

These  slates  are  generally  light  colored  or  drab  at  the  surface ;  but  in  depth 
they  are  black,  like  roofing  slate,  and  break  up  into  rhomboids.  This  is  partic- 
ularly well  shown  at  the  Princeton  vein.  There  are  numerous  intercalations  of 
sandy  layers  passing  into  sandstones — sometimes  into  coarse  grits,  and  even 
pebbly  beds,  and  beds  of  slaty  conglomerate.  The  softer  and  most  finely  lami- 
nated portion  of  the  group  is  generally  found  near  the  medial  line  of  the  valley* 
and  is  the  point  at  which  the  Princeton  vein  occurs.  It  is  near  this  part  of  the 
series,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  estatts  that  the  Jurassic  fossils  occur. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  geological  section  of  the  estate,  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  rocks,  and  nearly  over  the  Princeton  vein.  It  is  a 
composite  section,  being  made  up  of  three  distinct  portions  where  the  observa- 
tions had  extended,  but  all  near  together,  so  as  to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  se- 
quence of  the  formations.  The  whole  embraces  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  small  published  map  of  the  estate.  The  southwest- 
^em  end  is  taken  along  Bear  creek,  the  middle  portion  across  the  Princeton  vein, 
and  the  remainder  on  a  line  near  Upper  Agua  Fria,  northeasterly  to  Bullion 
jridge.     The  following  is  the  sequence  of  formation^  from  west  to  east : 
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SBCTION  ACROSS  THB  MARIPOSAS. 

1.  Coarse,  heavy  coDglomerates,  metamorphosed— Bear  mountains. 

2.  Compact  crystalline  slates ;  crystalline  cleavage. 

3.  Conglomerate;  slaty. 

4.  Argillaceous  slates,  regularly  stratified ;  thick  series. 

5.  Sandstone  and  sandy  heds,  (thin.) 

6.  Princeton  gold  vein  ;  quartz  three  feet  thick. 

7.  Argillaceous  slates  and  quartz  veins  ;  the  horizon  of  the  Jurassic  fossils. 

8.  Magnesian  rock  and  quartz  veins. 

9.  Pine  Tree,  or  "  Mother  Vein,"  or  its  extension. 

10.  Argillaceous  slates. 

11.  Conglomerate;  slaty. 

12.  Compact  slates. 

13    Greenstone,  limited  in  extent ;  probably  a  metamorphosed  sandstone. 

14.  Sandstones  and  sandy  slates. 

15.  Serpentine  and  magnesian  rocks — the  northern  extension  of  Buckeye  ridge. 

16.  Compact  slates,  crystalline  and  much  metamorphosed. 

17.  Conglomerates  and  sandstones,  heavy  and  massive;  the  so-called  **  green- 

stone "  of  Mount  Bullion  range. 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  the  formations.  Both  of  the  bounding  ranges  of 
the  valley  are  formed  by  the  heavy  metamorphic  conglomei-ates,  so  much  altered 
and  changed  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  formed  of  greenstone,  and  in  some  places  they  do  not  give  any  evidence  of  their 
sedimentary  origin  ;  in  others,  the  outlines  of  the  pebbles  and  boulders  are  dis- 
tinct. These  boulders  are  remarkably  large  and  heavy.  From  the  general 
similarity  of  the  rocks  of  these  two  ranges — Bear  mountain  on  the  west,  and 
Bullion  range  on  the  east — together  with  the  succession  and  character  of  the 
formations  between,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  whole  [>eries  as  a  fold  or  plication, 
and  the  valley  as  either  synclinal  or  anticlinal — probably  the  former.^ 

Bear  Mountain  range  is  prolonged  far  to  the. north  into  Calaveras  county,  and 
there  forms  the  separation  between  the  valley  of  Copperopolis,  traversed  by  the 
Reed  or  Union  copper  lode,  and  the  gold  quartz  region  of  Angel's  camp  and 
Carson  Hill.  The  whole  belt  of  formations  from  Amador  county,  southeastward, 
through  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa  counties,  is  an  interesting  field  for 
a  geologist  to  work  up,  to  show  not  only  the  geographical  extent  of  the  rocks 
and  the  veins,  but  the  structure  or  folding  of  the  whole.  The  two  lines  of  hard 
conglomerate  forming  the  high  ridges  are  distinct  for  nearly  the  whole  distance. 
The  serpentine  rocks  which  accompany  the  gold  formation  are  probably  the 
result  of  local  metamorphic  action,  for  they  often  occur  in  lenticular  or  elipsoidai 
patches  in  the  other  rocks.  So  also  the  greenstone,  in  places,  appears  to  be  an 
altered  portion  of  rocks,  which  at  other  points  are  distinctly  sedimentary,  and 
exhibit  slaty  stratification. 


^The  above  section  of  the  gold  formation  of  the  estate,  and  the  substance  of  the  observations 
upon  it,  were  given  in  a  report  to  F.  L.  Olmsted,  esq.,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  In- 
edited. 
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SECTION    10. 

LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
OCCUPANCY  OF  MINERAL  LANDS  AND  THE  WORKING  OF  MINES. 

].   The  crown  right.— 2.    Permanent  titles  to  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States. 


1.— THE  CROWN  RIGHT. 
[Compiled  from  references  in  the  New  Almaden  cose.] 

By  the  civil  law  all  veins  and  mineral  depoeitH  of  gold  and  silver  ore,  or  of 
precious  stones,  belonged,  if  in  public  ground,  to  the  sovereign,  and  were  part 
of  his  patrimony ;  but  if  on  private  property,  they  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  condition  that  if  worked  by  the  owner  he  was  bound  to 
render  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  to  the  prince,  as  a  right  attaching  to  his 
crown ;  and  that,  if  worked  by  any  other  person  by  consent  of  the  owner,  the 
former  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  two-tenths,  one  to  the  prince,  and  one  to 
the  owner  of  the  property.  Subsequently  it  became  an  established  custom  in 
most  kingdoms,  and  was  declared  by  the  particular  laws  and  statutes  of  each, 
that  all  veins  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  produce  of  such  veins,  should  vest 
in  the  Crown,  and  be  held  to  be  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  King  or  sovereign 
prince.  That  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  empire  of  Germany,  the  elec- 
torates, France,  Portugal,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia  appears  from  the  laws  of 
each  of  those  countries,  and  from  the  authority  of  various  authors. 

And  the  reason  is,  that  the  metals  are  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  pnblic, 
who  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  any  impediments  being  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  discovering  and  working  of  their  ores;  besides  which  their  products 
rank,  not  among  those  of  an  ordinary  description,  but  among  the  most  precious 
the  earth  affords ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  individuals, 
are  proper  to  be  set  apart  for  the  sovereign  himself,  whose  coffers  being  thus 
enriched,  he  will  be  enabled  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people ;  all  which  is 
set  forth  at  length  by  the  authors  above  referred  to. 

This  question,  as  is  observed  by  the  great  Cardinal  de  Luca,  has  not  received 
any  general  or  uniform  determination,  but  is  decided  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  each  particular  kingdom  or  principality ;  for  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  princes  and  states  which  declared  themselves  independent 
appropriated  to  themselves  those  tracts  of  ground  in  which  nature  had  dis- 
pensed her  more  valuable  products  with  more  than  ordinary  liberality,  which 
reserved  portions  or  rights  were  called  rights  of  the  Crown.  Among  the  chief 
of  the  valuable  products  are  the  metallic  ores  of  the  fir.-^t  class — as  those  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  proper  for  forming  money,  which  it  is  essential  for 
sovereigns  to  be  provided  with  in  order  to  support  their  warlike  armaments  by 
sea  or  land,  to  provide  for  the  public  neces^jities,  and  to  maintain  the  good 
government  of  their  dominions.  And  such  is  the  course  mentioned  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
mines  of  Spain,  and  such  also  is  the  plan  adopted  by  our  sovereigns  with 
regard  to  those  of  the  Indies,  some  of  which  they  have  reserved  to  themselves,  and 
the  remainder  they  have  left  lo  their  subjects,  charged  with  the  payment  of 
a  fifih,  tenth,  or  twentieth  part  of  the  produce. 

According  to  the  law  of  England  ihe  only  mines  which  are  termed  royal, 
and  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Crown,  are  mines  of  silver  and 
gold ;  and  this  property  is  so  peculiarly  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogati;i^e 
that  it  has  been  said  that  though  the  King  grant  lands  in  which  mines  are,  and 
all  mines  in  them,  yet  royal  mines  will  not  pass  by  a  general  description. 

This  prerogative  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  King's  right  of  coinage,  in 
order  to  supply  him  with  materials.     It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
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right  of  coinage  in  the  earlier  periods  of  European  society  was  not  always  ex- 
claeively  exercised  by  the  Crown  ;  that  the  same  reason  might  apply  to  other 
metal? — as  copper  and  tin — and  that  in  those  rude  times  the  prerogative  was 
perhaps  as  likely  to  have  its  origin  in  the  circumstance  of  those  rare  and 
beautiful  metals  having  always  been  among  the  most  cherished  objects  of  am- 
bition, and  which  were,  therefore,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  like 
the  diamonds  rf  India,  in  order  to  sustain  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  its  rank. 

Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this  right  of  the  Crown,  and  of  what- 
ever value  the  right  may  be,  it  has  been  long  decided  not  only  that  all  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  witliin  the  realm,  though  in  the  lands  of  subjects,  belong  ex- 
clusive!/ to  the  Crown  by  prerogative,  but  that  this  right  is  also  accompanied 
with  full  liberty  to  dig  and  carry  away  the  ores,  and  with  all  other  such  inci- 
dents thereto  as  are  necessary  to  be  usual  for  getting  them. 

This  right  of  entry  is  disputed  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  case  where  there 
was  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  lands  with  a  reservation  of  all  royal  mines,  but 
not  of  a  right  of  entry.  The  lord  chancellor  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  no  such  power  in  the  Crown,  and  that  by  the  royal 
prerogative  of  mines  the  Crown  had  given  no  such  power,  for  it  would  be  very 
prejudicial  if  the  Crown  could  enter  into  a  subject's  lands,  or  grant  a  license  to 
work  the  mines ;  but  that  when  they  were  once  opened  it  could  restrain  the 
owner  of  the  soil  from  working  them,  and  could  either  work  them  itself  or  grant 
a  license  for  others  to  work  them. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  rights  of  miners  were  discussed  in  a  legal 
controversy,  in  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  England  participated.  Two 
men,  named  Howseter  and  Thurland,  went,  without  permission,  upon  the  lands 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  commenced  digging  for  copper  ore.  The 
earl  warned  them  off.  They  made  complaint  to  the  Queen's  attorney  general, 
stating  that  the  ores  contained  some  silver  or  gold,  and  he  prosecuted  the  earl 
for  resisting  the  efforts  of  these  miners  in  extracting  the  precious  metals  from 
the  earth,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  earth  within  the 
realm  belonged  to  the  Queen  and  not  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  All  the  justices 
of  England  heard  the  argument  and  cook  part  in  the  discussion. 

The  question  principally  debated  was,  whether  by  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  all  ores  containing  silver  or  gold  belonged  to  the  Crown  as  a  part  of 
regalia. 

The  judges  decided  that  all  gold  or  silver  ores  belonged  to  the  Crown, 
whether  in  private  or  public  lands ;  that  any  ores  containing  neither  gold  nor 
silver  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  that  the  King  could  grant  away 
mines  of  gold  or  silver,  but  not  without  express  words  in  his  patent  demon- 
strating his  intention  to  sever  the  mines  from  his  royal  patrimony. 

:Some  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  arguments  were  based  were  expressed  in 
felicitous  though  quaint  language,  and  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced  : 

1.  **  And  the  reason  is  that  metals  are  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
&c. ;  *  *  *  besides  which,  their  products  rank,  not  among 
those  of  an  ordinary  description,  but  among  the  most  precious  the  earth  af- 
fords, and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  individuals,  are  proper  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  sovereign  himself,  whose  coffers,  being  thus  enriched,  &c. 
•  •  •  Among  the  chief  of  the  valuable  products  are  the  metallic 
ores  of  the  first  class,  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  proper  for  form- 
ing money,  which  it  is  essential  for  the  sovereign  to  be  provided  with  in  order 
to  support  their  warlike  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  provide  for  the  public 
necessities,  and  to  maintain  the  good  government  of  their  dominions,"  &c.,  &c. 
— (And.  Plowdin,  ol5.) 

2.  "As  to  the  first  of  these  three  points  Onslow  alleged  three  reasons  why 
the  King  shall  have  the  mines  and  ores  of  gold  or  silver  within  the  realm  in 
whatever  land  they  are  found.   The  first  was  in  respect  to  the  excellency  of  the 
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thing;  *  *  *  and  the  common  law,  which  is  founded  upon  rea- 
son, appropriates  everything  to  the  person  whom  it  best  suits,  as  common  and 
trivial  things  to  the  common  people,  things  of  more  worth  to  persons  in  a  higher 
and  superior  class,  and  things  most  excellent  to  those  persons  who  excel  all 
others ;  and  because  gold  and  sil  ver  are  the  most  excellent  things  which  the 
soil  contains,  the  law  has  appropriated  them  (as  in  reason  it  ought)  to  the  per- 
son who  is  most  excellent,  and  that  is  the  King." 

3.  "  For  the  same  reason,  he  says,  it  has  given  him  "whales  and  sturgeons  " 
which  are  in  the  sea  in  England — that  is,  **in  the  aims  of  the  sea  or  water  within 
the  land,  so  that  the  excellency  of  the  King's  person  draws  to  it  things  of  an 
excellent  nature.  The  second  reason  was  in  respect  of  the  necessity  of  the 
thing ;  for  the  King  is  the  head  of  the  public  weal,  and  the  subjects  are  his 
members,  and  the  office  of  the  King,  to  which  the  law  has  appointed  him,  is  to 
preserve  his  subjects ;  and  their  preservation  consists  in  two  things,  viz :  in  an 
army  to  defend  them  against  hostilities,  and  in  good  laws.  And  an  army  cannot 
be  had  and  maintained  without  treasure,  for  which  reason  some  authors,  in  their 
books,  call  treasure  the  sinews  of  war.  •  •  •  •  And,  there- 
fore, as  God  has  created  mines  within  this  realm  as  a  natural  provision  of  treas- 
ure for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  it  is  reasonable  that  he  who  has  the  govern- 
ment and  care  of  the  people,  whom  he  cannot  defend  without  treasure,  should 
have  the  treasure  wherewith  to  defend  them.  The  third  reason  was  in  respect 
of  its  convenience  to  the  subjects  in  the  way  of  mutual  commerce  and  traffic; 
but  one  has  need  of  the  things  which  another  has,  and  they  cannot  sell  or  buy 
together  without  coin.  It  belongs  to  the  King  only  to  fix  the  value  of  coin,  and 
to  ascertain  the  price  of  the  quantity,  and  to  put  the  print  upon  it ;  for  if  he 
(a  subject)  makes  coin,  it  was  high  treason  by  the  common  law.'* 


Act  of  Congress  Jbr  the  occupation  and  sale  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United 

States. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1865,  the 
substitution  of  an  absolute  title  in  fee  for  the  indefinite  possessory  rights  or 
claims  under  which  the  mines  were  held  by  private  parties  was  earnestly  rec- 
ommended. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Secretary's  report  embody  the  main  consid- 
erations by  which  Congress  was  governed  in  the  passage  of  the  act  approved 
August,  1866 : 

*'  The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  called  to'  the  importance  of  early  and 
definite  action  upon  the  subject  of  our  mineral  lands,  in  which  subject  are  in- 
volved questions  not  only  of  revenue,  but  social  questions  of  a  most  interesting 
character. 

"  Copartnership  relations  between  the  government  and  miners  will  hardly  be 
proposed,  and  a  system  of  leasehold,  (if  it  were  within  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  adopt  it,  and  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  character 
and  genius  of  our  people,)  after  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  of  its 
practical  results  in  the  lead  and  copper  districts,  cannot  of  course  be  recom- 
mended. 

"  After  giving  the  subject  as  much  examination  as  the  constant  pressure  of 
official  duties  would  permit,  the  Secretary  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  policy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  these  lands  is  the  one  which  shall 
substitute  an  absolute  title  in  fee  for  the  indefinite  possessory  rights  or  claims 
now  asserted  by  miners. 

"  The  right  to  obtain  a  '  fee  simple  in  the  soil '  would  invite  to  the  mineral 
districts  men  of  character  and  enterprise  ;  by  creating  homes,  (which  will  not 
be  found  where  title  to  property  cannot  be  secured,)  it  would  give  permanency 
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to  the  getllements,  and,  by  the  stimolas  which  ownership  always  produces,  it 
would  result  in  a  thorough  and  regular  development  of  the  mines. 

"  A  bill  for  the  subdivision  and  sale  of  the  gold  and  silver  lands  of  the  United 
States  was  under  consideration  by  the  last  Congress,  to  which  attention  is 
respectfully  called.  If  the  enactment  of  this  bill  should  not  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  no  satisfactory  substitute  can  be  reported  for  the  sale  of  these  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder,  on  account  of  the  possessory  claims  of  miners,  it  will 
then  be  important  that  the  policy  of  extending  the  principle  of  pre-emption  to 
the  mineral  districts  be  considered.  It  is  not  material,  perhaps,  how  the  end 
shall  be  attained,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, in  a  financial  and  social  point  of  view,  that  ownership  of  these  lands,  in 
limited  quantities  to  each  purchaser,  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  may  desire  to  explore  and  develop  them. 

"In  this  connection  it  may  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  consider  whether  the 
prosperity  of  the  treasure-producing  districts  would  not  be  increased,  and  the 
convenience  of  miners  greatly  promoted,  by  the  establishment  of  an  assay 
office  in  every  mining  district  from  which  an  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver  amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dollars  is  actually  obtained.'' 

Mr.  CoNNES,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Senate, 
made  the  following  report,  May  28,  1866  : 

Tht*  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  hill  No, 
257,  "ilw  act  to  regulate  the  occupation  of  mineral  lands,  and  to  extend  the 
Tight  of  pre-emption  thereto,^*  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 
beg  leave  to  report  a  substitute,  and  to  recommend  its  passage. 

By  this  bill  it  is  only  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  vein  mines,  and  to  provide 
for  the  segregation  of  the  agricultural  lands  lying  within  the  mineral  regions. 
The  proposition  contained  in  it  is  to  transfer  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  possessors  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  as  a  pai-t  of  that  rate  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  a  percentage  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  vein  mines  into  the  treasury, 
until  the  present  burdensome  public  debt  shall  be  paid ;  this  percentage  to  be  in 
lieu  of  all  tax  imposed  upon  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  under  ex- 
isting laws. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with,  or  impose  any  tax  upon,  the  miners  en- 
gaged in  working  placer  mines,  as  those  mines  are  readily  exhausted,  and  not 
generally  remunerative  to  those  engaged  in  working  them. 

Your  committee,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  they  have,  and  recommending 
the  passage  of  an  act  to  provide  for  investing  the  miners  of  the  country  with  the 
fee-simple  to  their  vein  mines,  have  not  been  unmindful  of  what  the  country 
owes  to  the  enterprising  men  who  have  gone  into  the  forests  and  recesses  of  the 
western  States  and  Territories,  and  who  have  developed  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  the  heretofore  hidden  treasures  therein ;  they  who,  by  patient  and 
often  ill-requited  toil,  without  aid  from  the  government  in  any  manner  whatever, 
have  shown  the  ample  foundation  of  the  national  credit  in  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  public  domain.  That  policy  by  which  the  greatest  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  shall  be  produced,  and  the  greatest  individual  and  aggregate  wealth 
amassed  by  our  own  people,  must  be  the  wisest  and  best. 

There  has  been  constant  fear  felt  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting 
these  results  that  some  disturbance  and  interference  with  vested  rights  of 
property  would  occur.  Measures  for  the  sale  of  the  mines  and  for  the  taxation 
of  those  engaged  in  working  them  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed, 
creating  the  deepest  apprehensions  and  most  seriously  a£fecting  mining  property. 
It  is  a  first  duty  that  all  such  doubts  and  fears  shall  be  set  at  rest  by  the  pro- 
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mulgation  of  a  policy  which  shall  give  full  and  complete  protection  to  all  exist- 
ing possessory  rights  upon  liberal  conditions,  and  with  full  and  complete  legal 
guarantees,  and  lo  provide  the  most  generous  conditions  looking  toward  further 
explorations  and  developments. 

There  are  widely  differing  opinions  as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  be- 
tween the  population  of  the  mining  regions  and  the  people  of  the  east,  whose 
representatives  in  Congress  too  often,  without  exact  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
propose  heavy  burdens  upon  the  mining  industry.  The  mass  of  people  living  in 
the  mines  feel  that  the  mines  should  be  left  free  and  open  to  and  within  the 
reach  of  the  hardy  explorer  and  adventurer  without  tax  or  impost  whatever ;  nay, 
feeling  the  many  disappointments  and  failures  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their 
efforts  to  acquire  wealth  from  this  source,  they  believe  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  they  love,  should  rather  offer  rewards  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  discovery  of  mines,  than  that  such  discovery  should  be  but  the 
signal  for  measures  of  taxation. 

They  also  fear  all  systems  of  sale,  h'St  any  which  should  be  adopted  might 
result  in  a  monopoly  of  the  mines  and  their  concentration  into  few  hands. 
They  are  jealous  of  all  systems  for  the  disposition  of  the  mineral  lands  which 
shall  allow  the  lands  to  be  bought  by  the  fortunate  possessors  of  large  capital, 
in  extensive  bodies,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  men  whose  only  capital  consists  in 
their  labor.  They,  nevertheless,  will  readily  acquiesce  in  any  plan  which  shall 
confirm  existing  rights  at  reasonable  rates,  and  which  shall  be  safe  against  the 
evils  to  which  your  committee  have  referred. 

The  amount  proposed  is  five  dollars  per  acre  for  the  vein  mines  and  all  the 
land  adjoining  necessary  for  working  them,  and  the  payment  of  three  per  cent, 
of  the  net  product  of  all  such  mines  into  the  treasury  of  the  Unitea  States, 
which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  present  impost. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present  tax  was  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
five  per  cent,  tax  on  the  grow  protieeds  of  the  mines  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1864.  Any  tax  on  the  gross  product  of  mines  must  be 
purely  a  tax  upon  effort,  and  must  result,  as  the  recent  tax  on  crude  petroleum 
did,  in  the  ruin  of  those  engaged  in  the  business,  and  a  serious  limit  on  pro- 
duction. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  recommended  is,  that  it  adopts  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  miners  in  the  mining  districts  where  tlie  same  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  renders  secure  all  existing  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  will  prove  at  once  a  just  and  popular  feature  of  the  new  policy.  Those 
"  rules  and  regulations"  are  well  understood,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
admirable  system  in  the  mining  regions :  arising  out  of  necessity,  they  became 
the  means  adopted  by  the  people  themselves  for  establishing  just  protection  to 
all. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation  and  statute  law,  the  local  courts,  beginning  with 
California,  recognize  those  **  rules  and  regulations,"  the  central  idea  of  which 
was  priority  of  posseasion,  and  have  given  to  the  country  rules  of  decision  so 
equitable  as  to  be  commanding  in  its  natural  justice,  and  to  have  secured  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  California  reports  will  compare  favorably,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  history  of  jurisprudence  icj  any  part  of  thu  world.  Thus  the 
miners*  "  rules  and  regulations"  are  not  only  well  understood,  but  have  been 
construed  and  adjudicated  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  essential  it  is  that  this  great  system,  established 
by  the  people  in  their  primary  capacities,  and  evidencing  by  the  highest  possible 
testimony  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  American  people  for  founding  empire  and 
order,  shall  be  preserved  and  affirmed.  Popular  sovereignty  is  here  displayed 
in  one  of  its  grandest  aspects,  and  simply  invites  us  not  to  destroy,  but  to  put 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  national  power  and  unquestioned  authority. 

This  should  be  done  generously,  for  the  nation's  sake.     Those  brave  men 
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wbo  have  established  a  high  civilization  on  the  far-off  Pacific,  whose  hearts,  in 
the  nation's  trials,  beat  so  true,  and  who  are  now  fast  closing  in  upon  the  civili- 
zation of  your  own  west,  should  he  made  to  feel,  not  that  you  are  masters,  but 
brethren  and  friends. 

By  their  loyalty  they  gave  you  peace  where  your  power  was  scarcely  felt ; 
by  their  industry  they  gave  the  solid  base  of  silver  and  gold  to  the  national 
issues  and  the  national  credit,  and  it  is  left  to  history  to  balance  and  to  tell 
how,  without  that  peace  their  patriotism  so  well  preserved,  and  that  silver  and 
gold  which  their  industry  gave  the  nation,  the  national  cause  could  have  been 
equally  benefited.  From  their  earnings,  too,  came  those  contributions  which 
will  forever  form  so  beautiful  a  chaplet  around  their  own  brows.  They  set  the 
highest  example  of  a  Christian  people,  patriotic  and  peaceful,  sturdy  and  loyal 
to  freedom,  industrious  and  charitable.     It  is  for  such  a  people  that  we  legislate. 

The  necessity  for  the  segregation  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  public  domain 
from  that  which  is  purely  mineral  is  of  the  first  character.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  mining  alone  cannot  supply  a  single  human  want,  and  no  community 
would  eventually  be  so  poor  as  a  mining  community  purely.  But  the  miner  is 
nearly  always  the  pioneer  of  society  where  mines  exist — shortly,  however,  to  be 
followed  by  the  agriculturist  and  the  artisan.  Mutual  production  and  ex- 
change result,  and  society  is  established.  Nothing  renders  society  so  stable 
as  giving  to  the  people  the  title  to  the  land  upon  which  they  live.  They  learn 
to  love  it,  and  are  the  first  to  find  out  its  greatest  value,  and  consequently  to 
employ  it  for  the  highest  uses.  Homes  of  a  permanent  character  are  thus  es- 
tablished, and  the  school-house  and  church  follow  to  light  the  path  and  to 
cheer  the  way  through  life.  To  these  ends  the  earliest  ownership  should  be 
given  to  him  who,  by  patient  and  virtuous  toil,  proposes  to  become  a  corner- 
stone to  community.  Every  wise  consideration  demands  that  the  segregation 
of  the  agricultural  lands  from  those  purely  mining  should  be  made,  and  this  bill 
makes  such  provision. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  they  tread  new  ground,  but  they  bring  many 
years  of  experience  to  the  task,  and  the  light  has  been  used  to  reach  the  end 
which  will  pi'omote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  citizen  and  the  glory  of  the 
republic* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  — ,  1866,  to 
legalize  the  occupation  of  the  mineral  lands,  and  for  other  purposes  : 

Section  1.  That  the  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain,  both  surveyed  and 
unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  occu- 
pation by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  and  subject  also  to  local  cuf  tom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  several  mining 
districts,  so  far  as  the  same  may  not  be  In  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Skc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  person  or  association 
of  persons  claim  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  other  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold, 
silver,  cinnabar,  or  copper,  having  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same 
according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same 
is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual  labor  and  improvements  thereon  an 
amount  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  regard  to  whose  possession 
there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said 
claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a  diagram  of 
the  same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws, 
customs,  and  rules  of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  receive  a  patent 
therefor,  granting  such  mine,  together  with   the  right  to  Ibllow  such  vein  or 

*  See  Congressional  Globe  for  debates  on  this  bill. 
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lode,  with  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations,  to  any  depth,  although  it  may  enter 
the  land  adjoining,  which  land  adjoining  shall  he  sold  subject  to  this  condition. 
Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted ,  That  upon  the  filing  of  the  diagram  as 
provided  in  the  second  section  (  f  this  &ct,  and  posting  the  same  in  a  coni«picu- 
ous  place  on  the  claim,  together  with  a  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a  patent, 
the  register  of  the  land  office  shall  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  in  a  newspa- 
per published  nearest  to  the  location  of  said  claim,  and  shall  also  post  such 
notice  in  his  office  for  the  period  of  ninety  days ;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
said  period,  if  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
surveyor  general,  upon  application  of  the  party,  to  survey  the  premises  and 
make  a  plat  thereof,  indorsed  with  his  approval,  designating  the  number  and 
description  of  the  location,  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements,  and  the 
character  of  the  vein  exposed  ;  and  upon  the  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of 
^v^  dollars  per  acre,  together  with  the  cost  of  such  survey,  plat,  and  notice, 
and  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  said  diagram  and  notice  have  been  posted 
on  the  claim  during  said  period  of  ninety  days,  the  registt  r  of  the  land  office 
shall  transmit  to  the  General  Land  Office  said  plat,  survey,  and  description ; 
and  a  patent  shall  issue  for  the  same  thereupon.  But  said  plat,  survey,  or  de- 
scription shall  in  no  case  cover  more  than  one  vein  or  lode,  and  no  patent  shall 
issue  for  more  than  one  vein  or  lode,  which  shall  be  expressed  in  the  patent 
issued. 

Sbj.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  when  such  location  and  entry  of  a 
mine  shall  be  upon  unsurveycd  lands,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  after  the  ex- 
tension thereto  of  the  public  surveys,  to  adjust  the  surveys  to  the  limits  of  the 
premises  according  to  the  location  and  possession  and  plat  aforesaid,  and  the 
surveyor  general  may,  in  extending  the  surveys,  vary  the  same  from  a  rec- 
tangular form  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  local  rules,  laws, 
and  customs  of  miners :  Provided,  That  no  location  hereafter  made  shall  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the  vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  addi- 
tional claim  for  discovery  t<»  the  discoverer  of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow 
such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips,  variations,  and  angles,  together  with 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed 
by  local  rules  :  And  provided  further,  That  no  person  may  make  more  than 
one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be 
taken  in  any  one  claim  by  any  association  of  persons. 

Sec,  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  as  a  further  condition  of  sale,  in  the 
absence  of  necessary  legislation  by  Congress,  the  local  legislature  of  any  State 
or  Territory  may  provide  rules  for  working  mines  involving  easements,  drain- 
age, and  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete  development ;  and  those  con- 
ditions shall  be  fully  expressed  in  the  patent. 

Sbc.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  adverse  claimants  to 
any  mine  located  and  claimed  as  aforesaid  shall  appear  before  the  approval  of 
the  survey,  as  provi-led  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  all  proceedings  shall  be 
stayed  until  a  final  settlement  and  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction of  the  rights  of  possession  to  such  claim,  when  a  patent  may  issue  as  in 
other  cases. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  establish  additional  land  districts,  and  to  ap- 
point the  necessary  officers  under  existing  laws,  wherever  he  may  deem  the 
same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  in  executing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Sec  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  right  of  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  over  public  lands,  not  reserved  for  public  uses,  is  h«;ieby 
granted 

Sec.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  by  priority  of  possession, 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  pur- 
poses, have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same  are  recognized  and  acknowledged 
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by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  own- 
ers of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same ;  and 
the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  confirmed.  Provided^  however :  That 
whenever,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  person  or  persons  shall,  in  the  con- 
struction of  any  ditch  or  canal,  injure  or  damage  the  possession  of  any  settler 
on  the  public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  wherever,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  upon  the  lands  heretofore  designated  as  mineral  lands,  which  have  been 
exclu'ied  from  survey  and  sale,  there  have  been  homesteads  made  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citi- 
zens, which  homesteads  have  been  made,  improved,  and  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  no  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
cinnabar,  or  copper  discovered,  and  which  are  properly  agricultural  lands,  the 
said  settlers  or  owners  of  such  homesteads  shall  have  a  right  of  pre-emption 
thereto,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and  in  quantity  no:  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres ;  or  said  parties  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  20,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  public  domain,"  and  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  survey  of  the  lands  afore- 
said, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  and  set  apart  such  portions  of 
the  said  lands  as  are  clearly  agricultural  lands,  which  lands  shall  thereafter  be 
subject  to  pre-emption  and  sale  as  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  same. 

2.— PERMANENT  TITLES  TO  MINERAL  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  glancing  back  over  the  history  of  California  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  State  has,  for  the  want  of  a  permanent 
mining  population,  lost  what  would  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
money.  The  work  has  been  done  mostly  by  men  who  had  no  homes,  and  who 
did  not  intend  to  remain  in  California.  Their  enterprises  generally  were  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  making  the  most  profit  in  a  brief  time.  There  was 
no  proper  care  for  a  distant  future  ;  and  without  such  care  no  society  is  sound, 
no  State  truly  prosperous.  If  a  claim  could,  by  hastily  washing,  be  made  to 
pay  $10  per  day  to  the  hand  for  three  months,  or  $6  for  three  years  by  a  care- 
ful washing,  the  hasty  washing  was  preferred.  If  a  fertile  valley  that  would 
have  yielded  a  revenue  of  $5  per  acre  for  century  after  century  to  a  farmer 
could  be  made  to  yield  $5  per  day  to  a  miner  for  one  summer,  its  loam  was 
washed  away,  and  a  useless  and  ugly  bed  of  gravel  was  left  in  its  place.  The 
flumes,  the  ditches,  the  dwellings,  tlie  roads,  and  the  towns  were  constructed 
with  almost  exclusive  regard  to  immediate  wants.  The  good  turnpike  roads 
were  private  property,  on  which  heavy  tolls  were  levied,  so  that  not  unfre- 
quently  a  gentleman  in  a  one-horse  buggy  would  have  to  pay  $5  or  $10  toll  in 
a  day's  travel.  The  claims  were  made  small,  so  that  everybody  should  have  a 
chance  to  get  one ;  but  the  pay-dirt  was  soon  exhavsted,  and  then  there  must  be 
a  move.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  miners  generally  could  not  send  for  their 
families  or  make  elegant  homes.  Living  alone  and  lacking  the  influences  and 
amusements  of  home-life,  they  became  wasteful  and  wild.  Possessing  no  title 
to  the  land,  they  did  nothing  to  give  it  value,  and  were  ready  to  abandon  it  at 
liny  moment.  The  farmers,  merchants,  and  otiier  fixed  residents  of  the  mining 
counties  are  agitated  and  frightened  nearly  every  year  by  the  danger  of  a 
migration  of  the  miners  to  some  distant  place.  One  year  it  is  Peru ;  another  it 
.8  British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Reese  river,  Pahranagat,  or  Arizona ;  and  it  may 
ext  be  Brazil,  Liberia,  or  Central  Africa,  for  all  we  know. 
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The  losses  to  individuals  and  to  the  State  have  been  so  great  from  these 
migrations  that  for  years  past  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire  for  some 
change  in  the  tenure  of  mining  lands,  so  that  the  mining  population  shall  be 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity  and  a  motive  for  establish- 
ing permanent  homes  and  a  personal  interest  in  improving  and  enriching  the 
country.  The  act  of  Congress  p  isscd  at  the  last  session  for  the  granting  of 
fee-simple  titles  to  lode  mines,  and  to  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  mineral  dis- 
tricts, is  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  So  Roon  as  the  necessary  surveys  can  be  completed,  many  applications 
will  be  made  for  patents,  and  in  a  few  years  great  and  beneficial  changes  will 
result.  Such  is  the  general  opinion  among  the  more  intelligent  miners  and 
public  men  of  the  coast.  As  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of 
the  passage  of  the  act  was  received,  the  following  passages  are  quoted  from 
leading  editorials  in  influential  newspapers  : 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  in  its  issue  of  July  31st,  said  : 
**  No  measure  of  equal  consequence  to  the  material,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the 
moral  interests  of  the  Pacific  States,  was  ever  before  passed  by  Congress, 
*  *  *  The  passage  of  the  bill,  whatever  defects  it  may  develop  when 
more  critically  examined  and  enforced,  marks  a  change  in  the  public  land  policy 
equal  in  importance  to  the  adoption  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  system ; 
indeed  its  practical  effect  will  be  to  extend  the  now  unquestionable  benefits  of 
that  system  to  the  vast  field  of  the  mineral  regions  which  have  hitherto  been 
largely  excluded  from  those  benefits.  *  *  *  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  negative  policy  of  Congress  regarding  the  mineral  lands  that,  while 
it  prevented  our  own  people  from  acquiring  titles  to  them,  it  opened  their  trea- 
sures freely  to  the  transient  adventurers  from  abroad,  who  only  came  to  take 
them  away  without  leaving  any  equivalent.  As  a  measure  calculated  to  give 
homogeneity  and  fixedness  to  our  population,  security  to  titles,  and  encourage- 
ment to  investments  of  capital  and  labor,  the  new  mining  law  is  full  of  promise. 
We  believe  it  will  have  the  effect  also  to  stimulate  exploration  and  production 
in  the  mining  districts.  Its  good  features  are  apparent;  its  bad  ones  will  appear 
in  time  and  can  be  easily  remedied." 

The  Alta  Californian  of  the  same  date,  said : 

"  The  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  regarded  in  future  times  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  It  offers  a  patent  to  every  lode  minor  who  de:?ires  it ;  it 
opens  all  the  agricultural  land  in  the  mineral  districts  to  pre-emption  and  home- 
stead claims,  and  it  will  give  secure  titles,  build  up  comfortable  homes,  and  fix 
a  large  permanent  population  in  the  rich  mining  country  of  the  Pacific  slope." 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  in  its  issue  of  the  14th  of  July,  1866,  spoke 
thus,  editorially: 

"  The  papers  generally  throughout  the  State  (California)  and  Nevada  appear 
to  approve  the  bill ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  there  is  a  general  feeling  favor- 
able to  its  passage,  as  a  necessity  for  quieting  the  public  mind  upon  this  vexa- 
tious question." 

The  Stockton  Independent  of  January  8,  1866,  ppoke  thus  of  some  of  the 
evils  which  this  bill  was  designed  to  cure  : 

"There  are  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  adult  men  and  women  in  the  mines 
of  California  and  Nevada  without  homes  or  the  possibility  of  acquiring  them. 
Shall  we  let  this  preposterous  rule  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  until 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  this  nomadic  population  amounts  up  to  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  ?  From  the  twenty-seventh  to  the  forty-beventh  meridian  of 
longitude,  and  from  latitude  thirty  four  to  the  extremest  northern  line  of  the 
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United  States,  all  is  mineral  land — all  has  been  prospected  and  proven  to  be 
8uch. 

Is  it  the  part  of  wise  s^^^atesmanship  to  adopt  as  a  permanent  law  the  rule  that 
the  millions  who  are  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  to  occupy  this  vast  area 
—over  one-third  of  our  territory — shall  be  without  homes  ?  Such  a  thing  is 
horrible  to  contemplate.  Compared  with  it  the  anarchy  and  social  demorali- 
zation which  have  reigned  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries for  the  last  half  century  are  as  nothing.  The  policy  is  wholly  opposed  to 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race— opposed  to  the  idea  of  law 
and  government.  It  invites  the  nation  to  anarchy  and  oflFers  a  premium  to 
crime  and  pauperism. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  rule  were  changed  All  the  mineral  lands  ought  to 
be  surveyed  in  small  lots  and  sold,  or  at  least  given  away  in  fee  to  the  occupants. 

These  people  should  have  homes  and'  the  means  of  acquiring  permanent 
property  and  status  as  citizens." 

The  Satramento  Union  of  the  23d  of  June  said : 

'*  There  are  many  miners  who  feel  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  others 
who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  farming,  for  prosperous  miners,  who  do  not 
wish  to  abandon  the  hills  and  valleys  where  they  have  harvested  fortune,  have 
a  passion  ior  pretty  homes  and  a  blooming  ranch.  Upon  the  whole,  this  bill 
has  been  framed  with  a  more  intelligent  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast  than  any  other  previous  measure  that,  we  can  now  recall,  and 
it  is  probable  that  its  provisions  can  be  executed  without  inflicting  injury  upon 
the  rights  which  accrued  under  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  government 
It  is  a  great  stride  towards  the  final  adjustment  of  a  dangerous  question,  and  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  measures  broached  at  Washington  at  vaiious  periods 
during  the  past  three  years." 

Governor  McCormick,  of  Arizona,  in  his  annual  message  delivered  to  the 
legislature  on  the  8th  of  October,  186(),  said  : 

"  The  act  of  Congress  to  legalize  the  occupation  of  mineral  lands,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  rights  of  pre-emption  thereto,  adopted  at  the  late  session,  preserves  all 
that  is  best  in  the  system  created  by  miners  themselves,  and  saves  all  vested 
rights  under  that  system,  while  offering  a  permanent  title  to  all  who  desire  it, 
at  a  mere  nominal  cost.  It  is  a  more  equitable  and  practicable  measure  than 
the  people  of  the  mineral  districts  had  supposed  Congress  would  adopt,  and 
credit  for  its  liberal  and  acceptable  provisions  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast,  including  our  own  intelligent  delegate. 
While  it  is  not  without  defects,  as  a  basis  of  legis»lation  it  is  highly  promising, 
and  must  lead  to  stability  and  method,  and  so  inspire  increased  confidence  and 
zeal  in  quartz  mining." 

The  Virginia  Enterprise,  the  leading  journal  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  in  its 
issue  of  July  13,  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill,  said : 

"  The  bill  proposes  nothing  but  what  already  exists, except  giving  a  perfect  title 
to  the  owners  of  any  mine  who  may  desire  it.  But  the  effect  of  this  single  title 
clause,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  will  be  of  wonderful  benefit  to  our  State.  Do- 
mestic, and  especially  foreign  capitalists,  who  have  been  restrained  from  invest- 
ing in  our  mines  on  account  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  general  insecurity  of  title,  will  not  hesitate  to  invest  when  they  are 
guaranteed  unmolested  and  permanent  possession  by  the  government.  It  will 
give  an  impetus  to  prospecting,  for  discoveries  will  be  salable ;  to  develop^ 
ments  and  heavy  operations  generally,  for  titles  will  be  quiet  and  secure.  It 
will  create  an  unprecedented  demand  fbr  labor,  and  inaugurate  enduring  pros- 
perity throughout  the  State.  The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  workingman  and  the 
capitalist,  will  be  equally  benefited  by  it." 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 15 
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It  may  be  useless  to  regret  past  mistakes,  and  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  miners  whether  any  serious  mistake  has  been  made,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  mining  population  could  have  been  made  permanent  residents 
of  the  various  counties  as  early  as  1849,  California  would  now  be  thrice  as  rich, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  she  is  at  present.  Her  gold  produce  alone  has 
been  $900,000,000;  and  the  produce  of  her  agriculture  and  other  laanches  of 
industry  has  been  nearly  as  much,  and  yet  the  total  assessed  value  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  State  is  only  $180,000,000,  of  which  nearly  half  is  land 
alone;  so  it  seems  California,  with  all  her  wonderful  wealth,  intelligence,  and  in- 
dnstry,  has  made  only  five  per  cent,  profit  on  her  business  in  a  period  of  twenty 
ye«rs  of  such  an  abundance  of  gold  and  comparative  cheapness  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  were  never  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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1.— MINING  LAWS. 

Mining  for  gold  and  silver  is  a  business  new  in  Anglo-Saxon  life,  and  not 
provided  for  in  our  laws.  Suddenly  the  American  government  has  found  itself 
in  the  possession  of  the  richest  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  mining  industry  based  upon  them  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
foster  this  industry,  to  protect  ic,  to  frame  a  code  of  laws  that  will  leave  every 
possible  liberty  to  the  miner  who  wishes  to  work  fairly  in  extracting  the  metal 
from  the  earth,  and  will  throw  every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
drones  and  swindlers  who  wish  to  defraud  the  honest  laborer  by  compelling  him 
to  pay  for  the  right  of  working  mines  that  should  be  open  to  him  without 
charge. 

And,  first,  let  us  look  at  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  miners  and  the 
statutes  adopted  by  certain  States  and  Territories  in  regard  to  mining  for  gold 
and  silver. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain,  within  the  brief  time  allowed  for  this  preliminary 
report,  a  complete  collection  of  the  mining  regulations,  and  they  are  so  nume- 
rous that  they  would  fill  a  volume  of  a  thousand  pages.  There  are  not  less 
than  five  hundred  mining  districts  in  California,  two  hundred  in  Nevada,  and 
one  hundred  each  in  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  each  with  its  set  of  written 
regulations.  The  main  objects  of  the  regulations  are  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  district,  the  size  of  the  claims,  the  manner  in  which  claims  sliall  be  marked 
and  recorded,  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be  done  to  secure  the  title,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim  is  considered  abandoned  and  open  to 
occupation  by  new  claimants.  The  districts  usually  do  not  contain  more  than 
a  hundred  pquare  miles,  frequently  not  more  than  ten,  and  there  are  in  places  a 
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dozen  within  a  radius  of  ten  mile3.  In  lode  mining,  the  claims  are  nsnally  two 
Imndred  feot  long  on  the  lode;  in  placers  the  size  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  diggings  and  the  amount  of  hibor  necessary  to  open  them  In  hill  diggings, 
where  the  pay  dirt  is  reached  by  long  tunnels,  the  claim  is  usuiUy  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  hill.  Neglect  to  work  a.  pi  icer  claim 
for  ten  days  in  the  season  when  it  can  be  worked  is  ordinarily  considered  as  an 
abandonment  The  regulations  in  the  different  districts  are  so  various,  however, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  a  few  classes  comprehending  all  their 
provisions.  The  States  of  Nevada  and  Oregon  atid  the  Territories  of  Idaho 
and  Arizona  have  each  adopted  statutes  in  regard  to  the  size  and  tenure  of 
milling  claims,  and  these  statutes,  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  the  district  regu- 
lations, probably  supersede  them,  although  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress to  legalize  the  occupation  of  the  mineral  lands  provides  for  the  issue  of 
patents  to  only  the  holders  of  those  lode  claims  which  are  occupied  and  im- 
proved according  to  the  local  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  di:*trict  where  the 
same  is  located.^ 

Question  might  arise  whether  the  statute  of  the  Slate  or  Territory  is  to  be 
recognized  as  of  any  force  in  determining  the  right  of  claimants  to  patents.  The 
congressional  act  mentions  only  "  the  locil  custom  or  rules  of  miners  in  the  dis- 
trict;" and  those  words  certainly  do  not  describe  a  statute;  and  yet  the  statute 
should  be  preferred,  because  it  is  uniform,  clear,  preserved  in  unquestionable 
records,  accessible  to  all,  and  of  precise  jurisdiction ;  whereas  the  local  customs 
and  rules  are  various,  and  in  many  districts  indefinite,  unrecorded,  almost  inac- 
cessible, and  conflicting  in  their  jurisdiction. 

The  evils  of  the  system  of  local  customs  and  rules  are  well  stated  in  a  report 
made  to  the  senate  of  Nevada  on  the  23  I  February  last  by  the  committee  on 
mines  and  mining.  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the  adoption  of  a 
general  statute  to  supersede  these  local  customs  and  rules.  The  committee 
say : 

"  In  the  establishment  of  a  code  of  mining  laws  in  this  connection  there  are 
certain  self  evident  principles  which  should  be  adopted — 

"  First.  The  interest  in  question  being  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the  State, 
and  intimatily  blended  with  every  part  of  it,  the  laws  which  seek  to  regulate  it 
should  be  general  in  their  character,  uniform  in  their  application,  and  universal 
in  their  dissemination. 

"  Second.  It  being  a  vital  and  permanent  interest,  the  laws  which  govern  it 
should  have  the  vitality  and  stability  of  legislative  enactment. 

"  Third.  It  being  an  interest  pertaining  to  our  own  people,  but  valueless  to  them 
without  foreign  aid,  the  aim  of  the  laws  should  be  twofold,  to  give  protection 
to  our  citizens  and  encouragement  to  capital." 

Does  the  present  system  answer  all  or  any  of  these  requirements  ? 

1.  As  to  uniformity  :  there  is  now  nothing  approaching  it.  There  never  was 
confusion  worse  confounded.  More  than  two  hundred  petty  districts  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  State,  each  one  with  its  self  approved  code;  these  codes,  dif- 
fering not  alone  each  from  each  other,  but  presenting  numberless  instances  of 

*  Section  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever  any  person  or  association  of  per- 
sons claim  a  vein  or  lode  of  quartz,  or  otlier  rock  in  place,  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  or 
copper,  hfivinp  previously  occupied  and  improved  the  same  according  to  the  local  custom 
or  rules  of  miners  in  the  district  where  the  same  is  situated,  and  having  expended  in  actual 
labor  and  improvements  thereon  an  amount  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  re- 
gard to  whoFC  pos.sc8sioii  there  is  no  controversy  or  opposing  claim,  it  shall  or  may  be  lawful 
tor  such  claimant  or  association  of  claimants  to  file  in  the  local  land  office  a  diagram  of  the 
same,  so  extended  laterally  or  otherwise  as  to  conform  to  the  local  laws,  customs,  and  rules 
of  miners,  and  to  enter  such  tract  and  to  receive  a  patent  therefor,  granting  such  mine,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  or  lode  wilh  its  dips,  angles,  and  variations  to  any 
depth,  although  it  may  enter  the  laud  adjoining,  which  luud  adjoining  shall  be  sold  subject 
to  this  condition. 
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contradiction  in  themselves.  The  law  of  one  point  is  not  the  law  of  another 
five  miles  distant ;  and  a  little  further  on  will  be  a  code  which  is  the  law  of 
neither  of  the  former,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  with  the  further  disturbing  fact 
superadded  that  the  written  laws  themselves  may  be  overrun  by  some  peculiar 
"  custom  "  which  can  be  found  nowhere  recorded,  and  the  proof  of  which  will  vary 
with  the  volume  of  interested  affidavits  which  may  be  brought  on  either  side  to 
establish  it. 

Again,  in  one  district  the  work  required  to  be  done  to  hold  a  claim  is  nominal ; 
in  auother,  exorbitant;  in  another,  abolished ;  in  another,  adjourned  from  year  to 
year.  A  stranger,  seeking  to  ascertain  the  law,  is  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
is  no  satisfactory  public  record  to  which  be  can  refer ;  no  pnblic  officer  to  whom 
he  may  apply  who  is  under  any  bond  or  obligation  to  furnish  him  information 
or  guarantee  its  authenticity.  Often  in  the  newer  districts  he  finds  there  is  not  the 
semblance  of  a  code,  but  a  simple  resolution  adopting  the  code  of  some  other  dis- 
trict, which  may  be  a  hundred  miles  distant.  What  guarantee  has  he  for  invest- 
ment of  either  capital  or  labor  under  such  a  system  ? 

Again,  under  the  present  loose  organization  of  districts,  with  their  vagueness 
of  boundary,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  by  which  code  of  laws  a  location 
is  governed.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  already  arisen  in  several  districts,  and  are 
liable  to  do  so  again  in  any  part  of  the  State;  and,  finder  the  present  system, 
there  is  no  means  of  guarding  against  it,  except  by  an  actual  survey  of  the 
boundaries  of  every  district — an  incalculable  expense. 

2.  As  to  permanency  of  regulations,  even  such  as  they  are,  there  is  now  no 
guarantee  even  of  tliat.  A  miners'  meeting  adopts  a  code;  it  apparently  is  the 
law.  Some  time  after,  on  a  few  days'  notice,  a  corporal's  guanl  assembles,  and, 
on  simple  motion,  radically  changes  the  whole  system  by  which  claims  may  be 
held  in  a  district  Before  a  man  may  traverse  the  State,  the  laws  of  a  district, 
which  by  examination  and  study  he  may  have  mastered,  may  be  swept  away, 
and  no  longer  stand  as  the  laws  which  govern  the  interest  he  may  have  acquired; 
and  the  change  has  been  one  which  by  no  reasonable  diligence  could  he  be  ex- 
pected to  have  knowledge  of.  But  if  the  laws  be  uniform,  and  registered  upon 
the  statute  book  of  the  State,  he  will  have  security  in  his  tenure,  and  reasonable 
notice  of  any  change  therein. 

3.  As  to  protection  to  the  miner  and  encouragement  to  the  capitalist,  the 
present  system,  or  lack  of  system,  affords  neither.  The  cause  of  uncertainty  of 
titles  to  land  in  our  sister  State  did  not,  through  fifteen  years  of  her  history, 
more  paralyze  her  progress  than  the  uncertainty  of  mining  titles  in  the  outside 
districts  now  retards  our  development.  Five  years  ago  a  horde  of  greedy 
prospectors  from  every  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  swept  over  our  State,  leaving  their 
notices  of  location  on  every  "dip,  spur,  and  angle,"  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallam 
brosa;"  and,  after  a  year  or  two  of  feverish  unrest,  swarmed  away  again  to  the 
newer  fields  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  leaving  nothing  to  mark  their  passage  but 
their  faded  "  notices  "  mouldering  on  the  hillside,  their  pitiful  burlesque  of 
development  in  the  way  of  assessment-work,  and  the  threatening  terrors  of  the 
common-law  doctrine  as  to  *'  vested  rights."  This  is  what  the  true  citizens  of 
Nevada,  those  who,  never  losing  faith  in  her  future,  have  adhered  to  her  for- 
tunes in  sunshine  and  gloom,  now  reap  from  the  ruinous  system  of  unlegalized 
district  laws.  They  see  thousands  of  claims  in  which  capital  would  be  eager  to 
engage,  could  satisfactory  title  be  given,  now  lying  neglected  because  there  is 
no  system  of  abandonment  as  yet,  or  sufficient  legislative  or  judicial  sanction  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  business  men.  Such  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  "  general 
belief,"  or  an  "  evident  tendency  of  decisions ; "  they  insist  on  definite  enact- 
ment or  positive  adjudication.  In  vain  do  our  people  relocate  abandoned  mines 
in  accordance  with  the  only  laws  which  govern  the  matter.  When  such  titles 
are  presented  to  the  capitalist  his  first  inquiry  is :  "  What  is  the  authority  for  so 
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doing?  Has  your  legislature  authorized  it?  Has  your  judiciary  sanctioned  it? 
If  not,  where  is  the  security  for  investment  ?*' 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mining  regulations  are  changed 
and  the  mining  records  neglected,  the  experience  of  North  San  Juan,  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  permanent  mining  towns,  may  be  given  here. 

The  Sweetland  mining  district  was  organized  and  a  series  of  regulations 
adopted  for  it  in  1850,  when  claims  were  restricted  to  thirty  feet  square  In 
1852  the  size  was  enlarged  to  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  the 
regulations  were  changed  several  times  in  other  respects.  In  1853  the  Sweet- 
land  district  was  subdivided  into  three  smaller  districts,  of  which  North  San 
Juan  is  one.  This  latter  adopted  a  set  of  regulations  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation, and  adopted  the  set  now  in  force  a  year  later.  A  mining  recorder  was 
elected  in  1854,  but  he  has  been  absent  from  the  district  for  five  years,  and  no 
one  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place  The  regulations  are  treated  by  many 
persons  as  if  they  were  no  longer  in  force — at  least,  as  regards  certain  points  ; 
and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  good 
title  to  claims  under  the  regulations. 

2.— NEED  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  MINING  LAW. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  act  of  last  session  should  be  so  amended  that,  in 
the  granting  of  patents.  State  and  territorial  statutes  in  regard  to  the  size, 
possession,  working,  and  abandonment  of  claims  should  be  regarded  as  of 
higher  authority  than  the  "  local  custom  or  rules ;"  and  I  venture  to  recommend 
further  that  a  congressional  act  should  be  passed  prescribing  the  manner  of 
taking  up,  recording,  working,  and  abandoning  mining  claims  so  long  as  the 
title  remains  in  the  United  States,  so  that  uniformity  shall  prevail  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Such  an  act,  based  on  the  laws  and  regulations  of  which 
copies  are  given  on  subsequent  paj^es,  would,  I  am  confident,  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  miners,  as  securing  their  equal  rights.  As  it  is  now,  there  is 
great  diversity. 

The  following  list  shows  some  of  the  diflferences  in  the  size  of  the  claims  : 

Arizona,  under  statute,  600  feet  square. 

Oregon,  under  statute,  300  feet  on  the  lode  by  150  feet  wide. 

Idaho,  under  statute,  200  feet  on  the  lode  by  100  feet  wide. 

Nevada,  under  statute,  200  feet  on  the  lode  by  200  feet  wide. 

Nevada  county,  California,  miners*  regulations,  100  feet. 

Tuolumne  county,  California,  miners'  regulations,  150  feet  on  the  lode  and 
150  feet  on  each  side. 

Sierra  county,  California,  miners*  regulations,  250  feet  on  the  lode  and  250 
feet  on  each  side. 

Copperopolis  district,  California,  miners'  regulations,  150  feet  on  the  lode  and 
250  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode  by  300  feet  wde. 

In  most  districts  of  Nevada  and  in  many  of  California  a  miner  may  cUim  for 
each  person  in  his  company  200  feet  on  the  lode,  but  he  acquires  no  exclusive 
right  of  possession  to  the  adjoining  land,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  to 
occupy  it  in  his  mining  operations.  In  Arizona,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  some  dis- 
tricts of  California  and  Nevada,  the  mine  may  take  a  considerable  tract  on  the 
sides  of  the  lode.  If  we  compare  the  size  of  the  claims  simply  in  relation  to 
the  length  on  the  lode,  we  see  that,  taking  the  space  allowed  to  the  miner  in 
Nevada  county,  California,  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  the  miner  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  gets  twice  as  much,  in  Oregon  thrice  as  much,  and  in  Arizona  six 
times  as  much.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  claims  should  not  be  of  the 
same  size  in  all  these  places.  The  act  of  Congress  provides  in  section  4  "  That 
no  location  hereafter  made  shall  exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along  the 
vein  for  each  locator,  with  an  additional  claim  for  discovery  to  the  discoverer 
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of  the  lode,  with  the  right  to  follow  such  vein  to  any  depth,  with  all  its  dips, 
variation?,  and  angles,  together  with  a  reasonable  -quantity  of  surface  for  the 
convenient  working  of  the  same  as  fixed  by  local  rules  :  And  provided  further. 
That  no  person  may  make  more  than  one  location  on  the  same  lode,  and  not 
more  than  three  thousand  feet  shall  be  taken  in  any  one  claim  by  anv  a.'^socia- 
tion  of  persons."  These  provisions  reduce  the  length  of  the  claims  to  be  located 
hereafter  in  Arizona  and  Oregon  to  two  hundred  feet  for  each  person  ;  but  they 
do  not  authorize  any  enlargements  of  the  claim  in  the  districts  where  the  limit 
is  less  than  the  two  hundred  feet.  And  yet  justice  and  sound  policy  require 
that  a  miner  should  be  permitted  to  take  up  as  large  a  claim  in  Nevada  county 
or  in  Tuolumne  county,  California,  as  in  Oregon  or  Arizona. 

3.— THE  CUSTOMARY  LIMITATION  OF  SIZE. 

The  limitation  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real.  If  John  Smith  sup- 
poses a  lode  to  be  rich,  he  selects  a  portion  three  thousand  feet  long,  puts  a 
stake  at  each  end,  with  a  notice,  and  files  with  the  recorder  of  the  district  or 
county,  a  notice  that  he  and  fourteen  ass  )ciate8  have  taken  up  that  claim.  If 
he  imagines  that  there  is  some  rich  ground  outside  of  the  three  thousand  feet, 
he  takes  another  claim  of  three  thousand  feet,  in  the  names  of  fifteen  friends 
not  mentioned  in  the  first  notice.  He  may  have  no  authority  from  those  persons 
to  take  claims  for  them,  but  no  one  objects  in  such  a  case.  If  John  Smith  now 
desires  to  own  more  than  his  two  hundred  feet,  he  goes  to  the  men  whose  names 
he  has  put  down,. and  requests  them  to  give  him  a  bill  of  sale  for  onti  hundred 
feet,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  each,  and  as  they  owe  their  claims  to  him, 
they  cannot  refuse.  Then,  instead  of  being  the  owner  of  only  two  hundred 
feet,  he  can  become,  with  little  troul'le  or  expense,  the  owner  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet.  He  can  hold  as  many  feet  by  purchase  as  he  pleases.  There  is 
no  limitation  in  any  county  to  the  amount  of  mining  claim  thai  can  be  held  by 
one  person  by  purchase;  but  in  Mexico  no  company  can  lociite  more  than  f«)ur 
times  as  much  as  the  claim  of  a  single  individual,  and  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  the  abuse  of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It  would  be  advisable,  in  my 
'  opinion,  to  amend  the  act  of  last  session  so  that  no  claim  for  any  company  shall 
exceed  sixteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  Th^  Mexican  law  fixes 
the  limitation  at  two  hundred  varas,  or  about  twenty-two  Jiundred  feet.  I 
would  recommend  further  that,  in  the  proposed  cliange  in  the  length  of  claims, 
each  individual  should  be  enlitleu  to  hold  by  h)cation  not  more  than  five  hundred 
feet.  The  valuable  claims  are  usually  found  by  solitary  miners,  or  by  small 
parties  of  not  more  than  three.  When  such,  or  a  miner  or  party,  finds  a  place 
in  a  rich  lode,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  h(^  or  they  should  be  compelled  by 
the  law  to  give  most  of  it  away  to  friends,  as  is  d(>ne  under  the  present  law  and 
custom.  Three  locators  get  only  six  hundred  fed  out  of  three  thousand,  or  one- 
filth.  They  may  request  th^^ir  friends  to  convi^y  to  them  one  half  of  the  remain- 
ing four-fifths,  but  oftentimes  they  fear  that  snch  request  would  giveofiVnce,  and 
if  the  claim  turns  out  to  be  valuable,  most  of  the  benefit  goes  to  jxrsons  wjio 
have  done  nothing  to  discover  the  mine.  It  would  be  better  to  offer  a  larger 
reward  to  the  miner,  and  not  compel  him  to  give  so  much  to  his  friends.  Two 
hundred  feet  is  not  enough  on  ordinary  lodes  for  a  mining  enterprise;  the  pay- 
streak  of  rock  may  run  down  obliquely  lengthwise  in  the  vein,  and  the  miner 
wants  to  know  that  he  can  follow  it  for  a  considerable  distance  in  his  claim.  If 
two  miners  should  find  a  rich  [dace  in  a  quartz  lode,  ai.d  could  trace  it  for  eight 
hundred  feet  along  the  lode,  and  were  satisfied  that  the  mine  would  prove  j)rofit- 
able  from  the  start,  and  were  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  lode  beyond  the 
eight  hundred  feet  would  pay,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  rather  own  the  eight 
hundred  feet  by  location  than  be  compelled  to  give  half  of  it  to  other  persons. 
The  knowledge  that  location  could  acquire  more  than  two  hundred  feet  by  loca- 
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tion  would  encourage  prospecting.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  lode  contained 
only  a  moderate  quantity  of  valuable  ore,  and  could  not  be  made  to  pay  until 
after  an  investment  of  more  capital  than  the  two  had  at  their  command,  then 
they  could  make  up  the  original  company  of  ei^rht  persons,  with  one  hundred 
feet  to  each  ;  or  they  could  take  up  the  claim  in  their  two  names,  and  (  ach  could 
Bell  or  give  away  portions  of  his  share  to  fnends  who  would  furnish  money.  By 
increasing  the  amount  that  each  individual  can  hold  by  location,  the  miner  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  If  the  mine  will  pay  from  the  start.,  the 
profit  goes  to  the  man  who  deserves  it ;  if  the  mine  requires  outside  capital  for 
its  development,  the  miner  can  obtain  it  as  readily  as  at  present.  The  Spanish 
law  which  was  framed  in  1783,  after  an  experience  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  is  now  in  force  throughout  Spanish  America,  allows  each  locator  to 
hold  two  hundred  varas,  or  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  quartz  regulations 
of  California  were  most  of  them  framed  about  1852  and  1853,  with  no  experi- 
ence, and  under  the  influence  of  persons  familiar  only  with  the  small  claims  cus- 
tomary in  the  placers.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  regulations  have  been  re- 
enacted  at  later  dates,  but  the  old  influences  have  not  been  broken  up.  There 
is  now  a  disposition  to  find  fault  with  the  California  regulations,  and  to  prefer 
the  provisions  of  the  Mexican  law.  as  to  the  size  of  claims. 

4.— PROPOSED  WIDTH  OF  CLAIMS.' 

A  claim  should  cover  not  only  the  lode  but  a  certain  area  on  both  sides.  The 
act  of  Congress  allows  a  reasonable  quantity  of  surface  for  the  convenient  work- 
ing of  the  same,  as  fixed  by  •*  local  rules."  Here  again  the  **  local  rules"  alone 
are  recognized.  What  is  a  *'  reasonable"  quantity  of  surface  ?  In  Arizona  it  is 
three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  lode  ;  in  Oregon  it  is  twenty- 
five  feet  on  each  side  of  the  lode  ;  in  Idaho  it  is  a  tract  one  hundred  feet  wide  ; 
in  Tuolumne  county,  California,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  lode ;  in  Sierra  county,  California,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifry  feet  wide  on 
each  side;  in  the  Copperopolis  district  it  is  three  hundrcid  feet  wide;  in  the  Statp 
of  Nevada,  Nevada  count}*,  California,  and  in  many  other  counties  of  California, 
it  is  all  the  land  that  is  actually  occupied  by  the  works  of  the  company  or  miner, 
and  no  more.  Under  the  customs  in  those  di.-tr"cts  in  which  the  miner  obtained ' 
no  fixed  quantity  of  surface,  he  never  laid  claim  to  any  portion  outside  of  his 
lode,  except  as  he  occupied  it  for  his  tunnel,  shaft,  mill,  dwelling,  ditch,  dump, 
reservoir  for  tailings,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  if  he  had  all  his  works  at  one  end 
of  his  claim,  he  had  no  title  to  any  of  the  surface  of  the  other  end ;  any  other 
miner  might  then  take  up  another  lode  within  ten  feet  of  his  and  work  it.  The 
law  of  Mexico,  the  statutes  of  Arizona,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  the  regulations 
of  Tuolumne  and  Sierra  counties,  authorize  the  miner  to  occupy  a  specific  amount 
of  surface,  and  all  the  minerals  within  that  area  belong  to  him,  whether  he 
has  discovered  all  the  lodes  within  it  or  not.  It  offen  happens  that  large  veins 
have  branches  or  spurs,  which  at  the  surface  appear  as  if  they  were  parallel 
veins,  and  when  the  main  vein  is  opened  and  found  to  be  rich,  outsiders,  if  not 
forbidden  by  the  laws  or  regulations,  make  a  custom  of  claiming  the  spurs  and 
branches,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be  independent  lodes,  or  in  the 
expi  ctation  of  making  money  out  of  them  before  the  connection  can  be  proved, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  owner  of  the  main  lode  to  buy  them  out, 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  litigation.  Such  claims  upon  spurs,  and  the  liti- 
gation resulting  from  them,  have  bren  among  the  most  important  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Virginia  City,  and  they  have  been  common  in  many  of  the  quartz  districts 
of  California  They  are  among  the  greatest  evils  that  beset  lode  mining  in  cer- 
tain counties.  It  was  mainly  to  prevent  this  kind  of  fraud,  for  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  any  other  name  to  it  as  generally  practiced,  that  the  law  of 
Mexico  authorized  the  miner  t«  hold  a  tract  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  at 
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right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  lode,  and  thus  he  could  cover  any  ground  which 
he  found  interlopers  might  want  to  claim.  The  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  give 
Ijim  room  for  working,  as  to  secure  hie  title  ilnd  protect  him  from  litigation  and 
troublesome  neighbors.  Under  every  set  of  regulations,  customs,  or  local  rules, 
and  under  every  code  of  mining  law,  the  owner  of  the  main  vein  under  the  first 
location  owns  all  the  spurs  ;  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  prove  for  years  tliat  it  is 
a  spur.  This  was  the  case  in  several  important  suits  in  Virginia  City,  where  the 
spur  was  not  traced  to  its  union  with  the  main  vein  until  the  miners  had  gone 
down  five  hundred  ft-et,  and  they  did  not  reach  that  depth  till  after  years  of 
working.  '1  here  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  cases  in  which  two  valuable  and 
independent  lodes  are  found  within  two  hundred  feet  of  each  other ;  and  in  such 
instances  it  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the  mining  interest  to  let  the  first 
claimant  have  both  lodes,  but  such  cases  would  be  very  rare.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  complaint  among  miners  of  any  evil  caused  by  giving  a  claim  to 
a  fixed  area  of  surface,  whereas  there  is  great  coinp'aint  about  the  license  of 
taking  claims  on  spurs  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main  lode.  The  latter  evil  is 
common  ;  the  former  is  almost  unknown  ;  the  general  sentiment  among  the  miners 
favors  the  recognition  of  a  surface  claim  at  least  two  bundled  feet  wide  across 
the  lode. 

5.— WORK  REQUIRED  TO  HOLD  CLAIMS. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  besets  lode  mining  at  present  is  that  a  vast 
number  of  claims  are  held  without  being  worked,  and  without  any  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  claimants  of  working  them.  Most  claims  are  taken  up  merely 
as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  mining ;  and  many  of  the 
claimants  are  persons  who  have  never  done  any  regular  work  at  quartz  mining. 
When  a  rich  vein  is  found,  a  multitude  of  persons  rush  to  the  place,  and  each 
one  gets  a  claim,  if  possible,  in  every  vein  in  the  district.  He  puts  down  the 
names  of  enough  associates  to  make  up  a  claim  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet 
long,  and  thus  all  the  lodes  of  the  district  are  soon  appropriated.  Two  or  three 
•of  the  associates  may  be  present  with  him  or  perhaps  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  near  the  place.  He  has  taken  his  claims  and  he  now  waits  for  others  to 
develop  the  district  and  prove  that  they  are  valuable.  If  by  the  opening  of  the 
adjacent  mines,  his  claims  are  proved  to  be  rich,  he  sells  out  at  a  handsome 
profit ;  if  not,  he  has  lost  little.  Then  if  a  miner  goes  into  one  of  the  quartz 
mining  districts  and  wishes  to  prospect  a  vein  thoroughly,  he  will  find  that  most 
of  these  lodes  which  he  would  pr(  fer  to  work  are  held  as  claims,  though  no 
substantial  work  has  been  done  in  them.  He  cannot  aflford  to  buy,  because  he 
might  have  to  buy  dozens  before  finding  one  that  would  yield  anything  before 
being  examined  ;  and  he  cannot  afford  to  prospect  before  buying,  because  any 
discovery  that  he  might  make  would  enhance  the  price,  and  be  to  the  profit  of 
the  claimant.  The  system  that  recognizes  the  validity  of  unworked  claims  is  a 
great  check  to  mining  industry  and  to  the  development  of  mineral  wealth.  The 
individuals  who  profit  by  it  are  usually  of  a  class  who  thrive  at  the  expense  of 
the  industrious  and  enterprising.  The  miner  desiring  to  get  a  claim  with  the 
intention  of  working  it  has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  sys- 
tem. It  is  true  that  the  local  regulations  require  the  claim-holder  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  every  year  to  secure  his  title,  but  this  requirement  is  in 
most  districts  a  mere  form,*  and  it  is  evaded  by  shamt  work,  or  the  require- 

*The  San  Francisco  Minicg  and  Scientific  Press,  a  recognized  authority  among  miners, 
says  in  its  issue  of  the  14th  of  July,  1866: 

**  With  regard  to  the  performance  of  labor  to  perfect  a  title,  every  miner  knows  that  the 
rule,  as  at  present  established,  is  a  mere  farce." 

tGoveruor  McCormick  of  Arizona,  in  his  message  delivered  to  the  territorial  legislature  on 
the  bth  of  October,  J  866,  says : 
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ment  is  a  nullity  because  no  provision  is  made  for  ascertaining  whether  the 
work  has  been  done,  and  the  title  is  held  to  be  good  until,  when  some  adverse 
cLiim  IS  made,  the  first  claim  is  pronounced  invalid  by  a  court,  after  a  trial 
in  which  the  result  does  not  necessarily  go  with  justice.  The  presumption  is 
always  with  the  first  claimant  in  such  cases.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  being  interested  in  similar  sham  claims,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  jury 
to  give  a  verdict  against  them,  even  if  the  testimony  were  against  them ;  but  the 
law  is  so  framed  that  usually  if  one  witness  swears  that  a  certain  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  to  hold  a  claim,  the  adverse  party  cannut  disprove  it.  Now 
let  us  see  what  amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  hold  a  lode  claim  in  various  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1866,  eighty  miles  of  quartz  claims  were  taken  up 
in  Nevada  county,  and  most  of  these  claims  are  held  to- day  by  a  good  title 
under  the  mining  regulations,  though  not  ^ve  miles  of  the  eighty  to-day  are 
worked,  and  the  owners  of  the  remaining  seventy -five  have  no  intention  of  work- 
ing their  claims  soon. 

The  Nevada  Transcript,  (Nevada  county,  California,)  in  a  number  published 
in  October,  1866,  said  : 

'*  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  mining  locations  of  the  past  two  years  in  this 
county,  including  water  privileges,  gravel  and  quartz  claims,  at  about  373  miles. 
The  locations  of  the  present  year  amount  to  over  177  miles.  Of  these  fully 
one-half  are  quartz  claims.  This  estimate  will  suffice  to  show  the  great  import- 
ance to  which  quartz  mining  has  grown  within  a  very  short  period.  Very  few 
of  the  many  ledges  located  have  yet  become  yielding  mines,  and  a  large  number 
are  now  unworked,  the  owners,  having  done  work  enough  to  hold  them,  are 
waiting  for  more  enterprising  men  to  develop  the  neighboring  claims." 

Under  the  statute  of  Nevada  a  claim  may  be  held  for  one  year  by  the  excava- 
tion of  fifty  cubic  feet  of  rock  for  each  two  hundred  feet,  or  by  the  payment  of 
two  cents  per  foot. 

Under  the  statute  of  Oregon  a  claim  may  be  held  for  a  year  by  work  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  three  hundred  feet,  or  for  the  share  of  each 
original  locator. 

In  Idaho,  under  the  territorial  statute,  work  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  claim  of  each  original  locator  gives  a  perpetual  title. 

According  to  the  territonal  statute  of  Arizona  the  claimant  or  claimants  must 
sink  a  shaft  thirty  feet  deep,  or  cut  a  tunnel  fifty  feet  long,  within  the  first  ten 
days,  to  establish  a  claim,  which  may  then  be  held  for  two  years  without  further 
work  by  filing  an  annual  affidavit  of  intention  to  work  the  claim ;  and  after 
two  years  tiie  claim,  no  matter  how  many  feet  it  contains,  may  be  held  by  thirty 
days'  wt>rk  annually. 

Under  the  local  regulations  of  the  Virginia  district,  three  days'  labor  would 
secure  the  title  to  two  hundred  feet  for  one  month,  or  work  to  the  amount  of 
forty  dollars  for  six  months. 

The  local  regulations  for  Reese  River  district  do  not  provide  for  any  forfeiture 
for  lack  of  work. 

The  local  regulations  of  Nevada  county,  California,  require  twenty  days'  work 
or  labor  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  secure  a  claim  for  one  year. 

*'  It  ia  also  important  that,  excepting  in  districts  where  active  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  absolutely  prevents,  the  actual  occupation  and  improvement  of  claims  shall  bo  made 
requisite  to  th<?ir  possession,  unless  pre-empted  under  the  congressional  law.  The  lack  of 
such  a  lequirement  hitherto  has  seriously  retarded  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources 
and  the  pjeneral  prosperity  of  the  Territory,  and  proved  discouraging  to  new  comers,  especi- 
ally in  the  counties  on  the  Colorado  river,  where  hundreds  of  lodes,  taken  up  in  years  past  by 
parties  now  absent  from  the  Territory,  are  unworked ;  and  yet,  under  the  existing  law,  no  one 
Las  a  right  to  lay  claim  to  them,  be  he  ever  so  able  or  anxious  to  open  them." 
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In  the  Copperopolis  district  seven  days'  work  holds  a  company's  claim  for 
a  year. 

Under  the  local  regulations  of  Tuolumne  county,  California,  one  day's  work 
will  hold  a  claim  for  a  month,  or  labor  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars  will 
hold  it  for  six  months.  • 

6.— PROPOSED  CHANGE  AS  TO  WORK  REQUIRED. 

There  is  no  uniformity  here,  nor  is  the  same  amount  of  labor  required  by  any 
two  codes.  Diversity  implies  injustice  to  individuals  and  injury  to  the  State. 
If  it  were  wide  to  give  a  perpetual  title  in  Idaho,  after  labor  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  dollars  had  been  done,  it  cannot  bo  wise  to  require  labor  worth  fifty 
dolLirs  annually  in  Oregon,  or  one  hundred  dollars  in  Nevada  county,  California. 
All  the  statutes  and  regulations  require  some  work,  except  the  State  of  Nevada, 
which  enables  the  claimant  by  paying  two  cents  per  lineal  foot  annually,  to  hold 
his  claim  forever.  The  two  cents  are  to  go  into  the  State  treasury,  and  the  com 
mutation,  if  maintained,  will  have  a  very  prejudicial  eflfect  on  the  mining  interest. 
It  will  enable  men  to  hold  claims  without  working  them,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
result  which  the  laws  should  prevent.  One  of  the  evils  with  which  lode  mining 
ha3  now  to  contend  is  that  the  miners  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  lodes 
lying  idle  on  public  land  cannot  get  possession  of  them.  The  law  should  be 
strict  against  those  who  hold  claims  without  working  them.  Every  presumption 
should  be  against  titles  that  are  not  founded  on  continued  occupation  and  work. 
The  statutes  should  be  so  framed  that  the  miner  who  desires  to  work,  and  who 
does  work  in  good  faith,  shall  have  every  advantage  over  the  drone  who  takes 
claims  and  tries  to  hold  them  until  their  great  value  is  proved  by  others,  so 
that  he  can  sell  them  out,  after  having  incurred  little  expense  or  risk. 

In  Mexico  it  is  expected  that  the  miner  will  keep  at  least  four  men  employed 
continually  at  his  mine,  and  if  he  omits  to  have  so  many  as  four  for  a  period  of 
four  months,  except  in  time  of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence,  he  forfeits  his  title. 
Tlie  constant  labor  of  one,  two,  or  three  men,  or  the  employment  of  a  dozen 
during  the  year,  is  not  enough.  The  Mexican  law,  however,  is  too  strict  on 
this  point  for  the  present  wants  of  the  American  mining  districts.  Wages  are 
80  high  that  many  companies,  which  really  intt^nd  to  open  the  mines,  and  are  at 
work  in  good  faith  with  one  or  two  men,  would  abandon  their  claims  rather 
than  undertake  to  pay  four  men  continuously.  Nevertheless,  severe  as  Mexi- 
can law  is  on  individuals,  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  develop  the  mining  interest. 
The  Spanish  maxim  is  that  the  man  who  does  the  most^  work  in  the  mine 
has   the  most  right  to  it. 

7.— LAW  NEEDED  FOR  CENTURIES  OF  MINING. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  history  of 
mining  in  other  countries,  and  who  have  examined  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Pac  fie  Suites,  that  our  gold  and  silver  mining  industry  will  last  for  centuries, 
and  will  grow  to  be  far  more  important  and  to  employ  many  more  laborers  tlian 
at  present.  It  is  evident,  too,  after  the  consideration  of  the  various  statutes  and 
local  regulations  that  some  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  protect  and  foster 
the  development  of  this  great  industry.  If  further  legislation  be  necessary, 
wisdom  suggests  that  action  should  not  be  postponed  for  a  time.  The  mining 
industry  is  too  important  to  the  interests  of  individuals  and  to  the  wealth  and 
growth  of  the  State  to  be  neglected.  It  is  now,  while  the  business  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  that  the  proper  principles  should  be  laid  down,  so  as  to  secure  the  miner 
in  the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  treasures  which  he  brings  to  light.  The  land  on 
which  the  mining  industry  is  based  belongs  to  the  Union,  and  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  tenure  of  claims  until  the  time  wlien  they 
become  private  property. 
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The  act  of  tl>e  last  session  is  an  excellent  foundation  on  which  to  build  up 
gradually  a  code  suited  to  our  wants,  and  the  local  mining  regulations  suggest 
many  importiint  provisions.  The  interests  involved,  both  public  and  private, 
are  so  great  that  much  caution  is  necessary ;  and  yet  the  necessity  of  some  uni- 
form and  compreliensive  system  is  undeniable.  It  is  better  to  legislate  too  little 
than  too  much,  and  the  first  statutes  should  be  confined  to  a  few  general  and 
fundamental  principles,  to  which  additions  can  be  made  as  experience  is  gained 
and  the  wants  of  the  miners  are  better  understood.  The  main  purpose  of  legis- 
lation, in  mining,  should  be  to  protect  the  working  miner,  and  encourage  him  in 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  His  interest  in  this 
matter  is  intimately  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

8.— CONGRESS  ALONE  CAN  ESTABLISH  UNIFORMITY. 

Congress  alone  can  establish  uniform  rules,  applicable  equally  to  all  the 
mining  districts.  Experience  has  shown  that  if  the  matter  be  left  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  which  the  mineral  deposits  are  found,  each  will  have 
its  own  system.  Local,  personal,  and  immediate  interests  have  far  more  influ- 
ence in  local  legislatures  than  in  Congress;  which  last,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  constituted,  must  pay  more  regard  to  general,  permanent,  and  public 
interests.  It  is  therefore  in  every  respect  to  be  desired  that  Congress  should 
exercise  its  power  and  fix  by  a  comprehensive  act  the  terms  upon  which  claims 
to  mines  on  the  public  land  may  be  held.  A  wise  and  geuerius  basis  for  such 
legii-1  ition  was  laid  by  the  act  of  last  session.  The  equity  of  the  miner's  title 
was  acknowledged  ;  the  courts  were  directed  to  protect  him  in  his  possession  ; 
and  the  validity  of  the  local  rules  was  for  the  time  recognized.  The  subject  was 
too  extensive  to  dispose  of  it  all  at  once.  It  is  better  to  do  the  work  slowly 
than  to  do  it  ill.  Step  by  step  we  shall  advance  to  have  a  superior  law,  worthy 
of  the  superior  energy,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  our  miners,  and  the  superior 
richness  and  extent  of  our  mineral  deposits. 

The  following  are  the  miners*  regulations  in  some  of  the  principal  mining 
districts  : 

9.— MINERS'  REGULATIONS.— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  NEVADA  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Article  1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  following  laws  shall  extend  overall  quartz 
mines  and  quartz  mining  property  within  the  county  of  Nevada. 

Art.  2.  Each  prospector  of  a  quartz  claim  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  one 
hundred  f.  et  on  a  quartz  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  discoverer  shall  be  allowed  one 
hundred  fei't  additional.  Each  claim  shall  include  all  the  dips,  angles,  and  va 
nations  of  the  vein. 

Art.  3.  On  the  discovery  of  a  vein  of  quartz,  three  days  shall  be  allowed  to 
mark  and  stake  oflf  the  same  in  such  manner,  by  name  of  the  owner  and  number 
of  the  claim,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  properly  and  fully  identify  such  claims. 
Parties  having  claims  may  cause  a  map  or  plan  to  be  made  and  a  copy  filed  with 
the  recorder,  if  deemed  requisite  to  more  particularly  fix  the  locality. 

Art.  4.  Work  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  or  twenty  days' 
faithful  labor,  shall  be  performed  by  each  company  holding  claims,  within  thirty 
days  of  the  date  of  recording  the  same,  as  provided  for  in  article  sixth  of  these 
laws;  and  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  a  company  making  oath  that 
Buch  money  has  been  expended,  or  that  such  labor  has  been  performed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  certificate  from  a  c  )unty  recorder  or  deputy,  guaranteeing  undis- 
puted possession  of  said  claim  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  and  a  like  sum  of 
money  or  amount  of  labor  expended  or  performed  within  twenty  days  of  each 
succeeding  year,  duly  acknowledged  as  herein  named,  shall  entitle  the  claimant 
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or  company,  from  year  to  year,  to  further  certificates  of  undisputed  proprietorship 
and  possession  ;  and  a  company  having  a  mill  contracted  for  in  good  faith,  to 
the  amount  of  five  fliousand  dollars,  for  the  working  of  its  claim  or  claims,  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  company  making  oath  of  the  same,  shall  he  entitled 
to  receive  from  said  county  recorder  a  title-deed  to  said  claim  or  claims,  guaran- 
teeing to  the  claimant  or  company,  their  successors  and  assigns,  undisputed  pos- 
sefisiou  and  proprietorship  forever  under  these  laws;  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  article  shall  at  any  time  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

AttT.  5.  Whenever  the  requisite  amount  of  money  or  labor  has  not  been  ex- 
pended within  thirty  days  from  the  adoption  of  these  laws,  the  claim  or  claims 
thus  neglected  shall  be  considered  abandoned  and  subject  to  be  relocated  by 
any  other  party  or  parties. 

Art.  6.  Any  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  having  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  one  quartz  claim  as  provided  for  in  article  first,  and  as  many  more  as  may 
be  purchased  in  good  faith  for  a  valuable  con^^ideration,  for  which  certificates  of 
proprietorship  shall  be  issued  by  the  county  recorder. 

Art.  7.  The  regularly  elected  county  recorder  of  Nevada  county  shall  serve 
as  recorder  of  this  county  in  quartz  claims,  authenticating  his  acts  by  the  county 
seal.  He  shall  appoint  as  his  deputy  such  person  for  Grass  valley  as  may  be 
elected  by  the  district  of  Grass  valley,  and  he  shall  pass  his  records  to  his 
successor. 

Art.  8.  The  fees  of  the  recorder  and  deputy  shall  be  the  same  as  the  statute 
fees  for  recording  per  folio. 

Art.  9.  No  title  to  a  claim  hereafter  taken  up  or  purchased  shall  be  valid 
unless  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  aforesaid  county  recorder  or  deputy  within 
ten  days  of  its  location  or  purchase. 

Adopted  December  20,  1852,  and  still  in  force. 

JO.— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  SIERRA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Article  1.  A  claim  on  any  quartz  ledge  in  this  county  may  have  a  length 
of  two  hundred  feet  along  the  same,  and  a  width  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
at  right  angles  with  the  ledge,  on  each  side  of  the  same,  to  include  all  quartz 
found  within  the  above-mentioned  limits. 

Art.  2.  Any  person  discovering  a  gold-bearing  ledge,  not  previously  located, 
shall  be  entitled  to  two  claims,  being  one  claim  for  discovery. 

Art.  3.  No  person  but  a  discoverer  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  more  than  one 
claim  by  location,  in  a  company. 

Art.  4.  No  one  but  an  American  citizen,  or  a  foreigner  who  has  and  exhibits 
his  foreign  miner's  tax  receipt,  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  a  claim  by  location  on 
any  quartz  ledge  in  this  county. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  claimants  to  post  a  notice  on  some  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  claims  located,  setting  forth  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  and 
from  what  point,  upon  which  the  real  names  of  the  locators  shall  appear  in  full. 
Said  notice  shall  hold  good  for  ten  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  copy 
of  h^aid  notice  shall  be  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  county.  The  notice  and 
record  as  above  shall  hold  said  claims,  without  further  improvements,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  November  until  the  first  day  of  May  following,  if  recorded 
after  said  first  day  of  November.  But  upon  all  claims  located  between  the  first 
day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November  following,  labor  to  the  amount  of 
eight  dollars  per  claim  shall  be  expended  toward  the  prospecting  or  developing 
the  same  in  each  thirty  days  after  such  location. 

Art.  6  To  hold  quartz  claims  for  the  first  twelve  months  after  location,  it 
shall  be  required  of  each  claimant  to  expend  at  least  oec  hundred  dollars  upon 
each  claim  of  two  hundred  feet  in  such  improvements  as  may  be  required  in  the 
development  of  the  same. 
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Art.  7.  Quartz  claims,  which  have  been  duly  located  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  rules  and  regulations,  persons  are  entitled  to  hold  without  limit  as  to 
number,  by  afterwards  conforming  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  these  by- 
laws. 

Art.  8.  All  quartz  claims  in  this  county  heretofore  located,  upon  which  no 
permanent  improvements  have  been  made,  will  be  declared  forfeited  within 
thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  these  by-laws,  unless  the  notice  of  location 
is  renewed  and  recorded,  if  not  already  upon  the  records  of  the  county,  and 
labor  expended  upon  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulations  for 
holding  quartz  claims.^ 

11.— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  TUOLUMNE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNU. 

The  following  are  the  quartz  regulations  of  Tuolumne  county : 

Article  1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  following  laws  shall  extend  over  and 
govern  all  quartz  mining  property  within  Tuolumne  county: 

Art  2  Each  proprietor  or  locator  of  a  quartz  claim  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  in  length  of  the  vein,  including  all  its  dips  and 
angles  ;  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  on  each  side  of  said  vein,  together 
with  the  right  of  way  on  either  side  of  said  vein,  to  run  tunnels  and  drifts  any 
distance  that  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  work  said  vein ;  provided  that  the 
right  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  fei't  herein  granted  on  each  side  of  the  vein 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  conflict  with  or  detract  from  the  right  of  any  subsequent 
locator  who  ma;^  discover  a  vein  outside  of  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150) 
feet,  to  follow  hu  vein  through  said  ground. 

Art.  3.  The  original  dicoverer  of  a  vein  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  three  hun- 
dred (300)  feet  in  length  on  said  vein,  by  virtue  of  discovery. 

Art.  4.  No  man  shall,  by  virtue  of  pre-emption,  be  entitled  to  hold  more 
than  one  cl  im  on  the  same  vein,  except  as  provided  in  article  third. 

Art.  5.  All  quartz  claims  hereafter  taken  up  or  located  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  notices  posted,  containing  the  claimants'  names  and  the  number  of 
feet  claimed. 

Art.  6.  The  parties  locating  a  quartz  claim  shall  put  at  least  one  full  day's 
work  on  said  vein  in  eveiy  thirty  days,  in  order  to  hold  the  same.  A  day's  work 
shall  be  eight  hours'  labor;  provided,  however,  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100)  expended  on  said  claim  shall  hold  the  same  for  six  months  from 
the  date  of  its  expenditure. 

Art.  7.  Any  individual,  company,  or  companies  erecting  machinery  for 
working  quartz  shall,  by  virtue  of  baid  machinery,  hold  the  vein  or  veins  be- 
longing to  said  individual,  company,  or  companies. 

Art.  8.  These  laws  shall  be  in  full  force  and  eflfect  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1858. 

Hi— QUARTZ  REGULATIONS  OF  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Article  1.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  following  laws  shall  extend  over  all  quartz 
mines  and  quartz  mining  property  within  the  county  of  Sacramento. 

Art.  2.  Each  proprietor  of  a  quartz  claim  shall  hereafter  bo  entitled  to  two 
hundred  feet  of  a  quartz  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  discoverer  shall  be  allowed  two 
hundred  feet  additional.  Each  claim  shall  include  all  the  dips,  angles,  and 
variations  of  the  vein. 

Art.  3.  On  the  discovery  of  a  vein  of  quartz,  three  days  shall  be  allowed  to 
mark  and  stake  off  the  same,  in  such  manner,  by  name  of  the  owner,  and  num- 
ber of  the  claim,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  properly  and  fully  identify  such  claims. 
Parties  having  claims  may  have  a  map  or  plan  made  and  a  copy  filed  with 
the  recorder,  if  deemed  requisite  to  more  particularly  fix  the  locality. 
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Art.  4  Work  to  tbe  extent  of  sixty  dollars  in  value  or  twenty  days*  faithful 
labor  shall  be  performed  by  each  company  holding  claims,  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  recording  the  same,  as  provided  in  article  six  of  thes^e  laws,  and 
the  duly  authorized  representative  of  a  company  making  oath  that  such  money 
has  been  expended,  or  that  such  labor  has  been  performed,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  from  recorder  guaranteeing  undisputed  possession  of  such  claims 
for  the  term  of  one  year ;  and  a  like  sum  of  money  or  amount  of  labor  ex- 
pended or  performed  within  twenty  days  of  each  succeeding  year,  duly  acknowl- 
edged as  he  rein  named,  shall  entitle  the  claimants  or  company,  from  year  to  year, 
to  certificates  of  undisputed  proprietorship  and  possession  ;^and  a  company  hav- 
ing a  mill  contracted  for  in  good  faith  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  working  of  its  claim  or  claims,  the  proper  representative  of  the  company 
making  oath  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said  county  recorder 
a  title-deed  of  said  claim  or  claims,  guaranteeing  to  the  claimants  or  company, 
their  successors  or  assigns,  undisputed  possession  and  proprietorship  forever 
under  these  laws  ;  provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  at  any  time 
incoasistent  with  thft  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  5.  Whenever  the  requisite  amount  of  money  or  labor,  as  provided  for  in 
article  four,  has  not  been  expended  within  sixty  days  from  the  adoption  of  these 
laws,  the  claim  or  claims  thus  neglected  shall  be  considered  abandoned,  and 
subject  to  be  located  by  any  other  party  or  parties. 

Art.  6.  Any  person,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  having 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  one  quartz  claim,  as  provided  for  in  article  second,  and  as  many 
more  as  may  be  purchased  in  good  faith  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for  which 
a  certificate  of  proprietorship  shall  be  issued  by  the  recorder. 

Art.  7.  The  discoverer  of  a  new  ledge  or  vein  of  quartz  shall  be  entitled  to 

two  hundred  feet  for  his  discovery,  and  one  claim  additional,  even  though  he  is 

already  in  the  possession  of  another  claim  taken  up  by  himself,  and  the  same 

.  benefit  may  be  claimed  for  each  and  every  discovery,  although  many  discoveries 

may  be  made  by  one  person. 

(The  above  regulations  were  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the  quartz  miners  of 
Sacramento  county,  held  at  Ashland,  January  22,  18r>7,  and  are  still  in  force. 
There  are,  however,  very  few  quartz  claims  of  any  value  in  the  county.) 

] 2.— PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  COLUMBIA  DISTRICT,  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  placer  mining  district  of  Columbia,  Tuolumne 
county,  California,  are  considered  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  State : 

Article  1.  The  Columbia  mining  district  shall  hereafter  be  considered  to 
contain  all  the  teiritory  embraced  within  the  following  bounds :  Beginning  at 
the  site  of  M*Kenny*s  old  store,  on  Springfield  flat,  and  running  in  a  direct  line 
to  a  spring  on  a  gulch  known  as  Spring  gulch — said  gulch  running  in  a  south 
ern  direction  from  Santiago  Hill.  Thence,  in  a  direct  line  from  said  spring,  to 
the  angle  of  the  road  leading  from  Saw-mill  flat  to  Kelly's  ranch,  near  Wood's 
creek.  Thence,  running  along  the  ridge  on  the  west  of  Wood's  creek,  to  the 
southern  bounds  of  Yankee  Hill  district;.  Thence,  following  the  ridge,  to  the 
high  flume  between  Columbia  and  Yankee  Hill.  Thence,  following  the  New 
Water  Company's  ditch,  to  Summit  pass.  Thence,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  head  of 
Experimental  gulch — including  said  gulch.  Thence,  following  the  upland,  to  a 
point  opposite  Pine  Log  crossing.  Thence,  following  the  nplaud,  to  the  head  of 
Fox  gulch,  and  including  said  gulch.  Thence,  following  the  upland  around,  the 
head  of  Dead  Man's  gulch,  to  the  site  of  the  Lawnsdule  saw-mill.  Thence  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Art.  2.  A  full  claim  for  mining  purposes,  on  the  flats  or  hills  in  this  district, 
shall  consist  of  an  area  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  feet  square.     A  full  claim 
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on  ravines  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  feet  running  on  the  ravine,  and  of  a 
width  at  the  discretion  of  the  claimant,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  one  hundred 
feet. 

Art.  3.  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  full 
claim,  within  the  bounds  of  this  district,  by  location;  nor  shall  it  consist  of  more 
than  two  parcels  of  ground,  the  sum  of  the  area  of  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
full  claim;  provided  nothing  in  this  article  shall 'be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
miners  from  associating  in  companies  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  such  com- 
panies holding  no  more  than  one  claim  to  each  member. 

Art.  4.  A  claim  may  be  held  for  five  days  after  water  can  be  procured  at 
the  usual  rates,  by  distinctly  marking  its  bounds  by  ditches,  or  by  the  erection 
of  good  and  sufficient  stakes  at  each  corner,  with  a  notice  at  each  end  of  the 
claim,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  claimants,  and  by  recording  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  article  10. 

Art.  5.  When  a  party  has  already  commenced  operations  upon  a  claim,  and 
is  obliged  to  discontniue  for  want  of  water,  or  by  sickness  or  unav(»idable  acci- 
dent, the  presence  upon  the  ground  of  the  torn  and  sluices,  or  such  machines  as 
are  employed  in  working  the  claim,  shall  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  ground  is  not  abandoned,  and  shall  serve  instead  of  other  notice;  the 
bounds  of  the  claim  still  being  defined,  except  so  far  as  the  marks  may  have 
been  obliterated  by  the  work  which  has  been  done,  or  by  other  causes. 

Art.  G.  Claims  shall  be  forfeited  when  parties  holding  them  have  neglected 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  preceding  articles,  or  have  neglected  working 
them  f  )r  five  days  after  water  can  be  procured  at  the  usual  rates,  unless  pre- 
vt-nted  by  sickness  or  unavoidable  accident,  or  unless  the  miners  have  provided 
by  law  to  the  contrary. 

Art.  7.  Earth  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  washing  shall  not  be  held  dis- 
tinct from  the  claim  from  which  it  was  taken,  but  shall  constitute  part  and  par- 
cel of  such  claim. 

Art.  8.  Water  flowing  naturally  through  gold-bearing  ravines,  shall  not  be 
diverted  from  its  natural  course  without  the  consent  of  parties  working  on  such 
ravines;  and  when  so  diverted,  it  shall  be  held  subject  to  a  requisition  of  the 
party  interested. 

Art.  9.  No  Asiatics  shall  be  allowed  to  mine  in  this  district. 

Art.  10.  Any  or  all  claims,  now  located,  or  that  may  be  located  and  worked, 
can  be  laid  over  at  any  time,  f«>r  any  length  of  time  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
by  the  person  or  persons  holding  the  same  appearing  before  the  recorder  of  the 
district,  wiih  two  or  more  disinterested  miners,  who  shall  certify  over  their  own 
signatures  that  the  said  claim  or  claims  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage,  and  by 
having  the  same  recorded  according  to  the  laws  of  the  district,  and  by  paying  a 
fee  of  one  dollar;  provided  each  claimant  shall  sign  the  record  in  person  or  by  a 
legal  representative,  staling  at  the  same  time  that  said  claim  is  held  by  location 
or  by  purchase. 

Art.  11.  There  shall  be  a  recorder  elected,  who  shall  hold  the  office  for  one 
year  from  the  date  of  his  election,  or  until  his  successor  be  elected,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  keep  a  record  of  all  miners*  meetings  held  in  the  district;  to  record 
all  claims,  when  requested  by  the  claimants,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, according  to  article  10  ;  and  to  call  miners*  meetings,  by  posting  notices 
throughout  the  district,  when  fifteen  or  more  miners  of  the  district  shall  present 
him  with  a  petition  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  paying  for  printing 
notices;  provided  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  recorder,  the  above-named  number 
of  miners  shall  not  be  disqualified  tO|call  a  meeting,  at  the  place  specified  in  ar- 
ticle 16.  He  shall  at  all  proper  times  keep  his  record  book  open  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Art.  12.  No  ompany  or  companies  of  miners,  who  may  occupy  the  natural 
channel  through  any  gulch  or  ravine  for  a  tail-race  or  flume,  shall  have  the  ex- 
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clupive  right  of  Bucb  channel,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  company  of  miners  who 
may  wish  to  run  their  tailings  into  the  same. 

Art.  13.  An}'  party  or  parties  locating  claims  in  gulches  or  ravines  where 
such  flumes  or  tail-races  exist,  shall  first  confer  with  the  party  or  parties  owning 
said  tail-races  or  flumes,  for  the  use  of  the  same  on  such  conditipns  as  they  may 
agree  upon;  and  in  case  of  a  disagreement,  each  party  shall  choose  two  disinter- 
ested miners,  and  the  four  shall  choose  a  fifth,  who  may  determine  the  matter  or 
matters  in  dispute. 

Art.  14.  Any  company  or  companies  of  miners  shall  have  the  right  to  run 
their  water  and  tailings  across  the  claim  or  claims  b^low  them,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  lower  claims. 

Art.  15.  The  limits  of  this  district  shall  not  be  changed  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  regularly  called  mass  meeting  of  the  miners  of  the  district. 

Art.  16.  No  miners*  meetings  held  outside  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  to  govern  any  portion  of  the  district,  or  to  amend  these  laws  in  any 
manner,  shall  be  considered  as  legal. 

Art.  17.  All  mining  laws  of  this  district,  made  previous  to  the  foregoing, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

13.— PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  NORTH  SAN  JUAN  DISTRICT. 

Article  1.  The  boundaries  of  the  district  of  San  Juan  shall  be  as  follows : 
On  tLe  east  the  public  road  leading  to  Iless's  crossing;  on  the  south  the  road 
leading  from  the  village  of  San  Juan  to  Kentz's  tavern,  and  the  ravine  extending 
thence  to  Hatfield's  crossing  on  the  Middle  Yuba ;  and  on  the  west  and  north 
the  Middle  Yuba 

Art.  2.  The  dimensions  of  a  mining  claim  in  this  district  shall  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length  by  eighty  feet  in  breadth. 

Art.  3.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  claim  by  location,  but 
the  r-ght  to  hold  by  legal  purchase  shall  be  unlimited. 

Art.  4.  To  indicate  possession  of  any  claim  or  claims  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  not  habitually  at  work  thereon,  to  post  on  some 
conspicuous  part  of  such  claim  or  claims  a  notice  stating  the  boundaries  and  di- 
mensions thereof,  and  his  or  their  intention  thereon ;  and  also  to  designate  the 
prominent  lines  or  corners  thereof  by  suitable  stakes  or  blazes.  But  in  a  claim 
or  set  of  claims  whereon  work  is  being  regularly  performed,  the  presence  of  the 
owners  thereof,  or  their  representatives,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  absence  of  the  notice  hereinbefore  specified. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  all  that  class  of  claims  specified 
in  the  first  clause  of  article  4  (t.  c,  those  wherein  work  is  not  being  regularly 
perlormed)  to  renew  their  notices  once  in  every  thirty  days,  except  in  the  ab- 
sence of  water  from  the  diggings,  when  it  shall  not  be  necessary. 

Art.  6.  If  a  person  or  persons  in  prospecting  any  claim  or  set  of  claims  shall 
have  expended  thoicon  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  money  or  labor,  (labor 
to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  wages  current  at  the  time,)  his  or  their  right  to 
fiuch  claim  or  claims  shall  be  secure  for  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  time 
such  expenses  were  incurred ;  but  after  the  expenditure  of  the  said  two  years 
said  rights  shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  specified  in  articles  4  and  5  of  these 
laws. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  recorder  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  mi- 
ners of  the  district ;  to  make  a  record  on  application  of  the  owners  of  the  boun- 
daries and  dimensions  of  each  and  every  claim  or  set  of  claims  in  the  district, 
for  which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  mty  cents  for  each  record.  On  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  any  claim  in  this  district  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  purchaser 
to  have  such  sale  or  transfer  recorded. 

Art.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  owners  of  claims  that  have  been  located  or 
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purchased  previous  to  the.  date  of  this  meeting  to  hsive  such  claim  recorderl  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1S54,  and  all  claims  located  or  pur- 
chased after  the  date  of  this  meeting  shall  be  recorded  within  one  week  from  the 
time  of  said  location  or  purchase. 

The  above  regulations  were  adopted  on  the  5th  November,  1854.  North  San 
Jaan  is  the  largest  hydraulic  mining  district  in  California. 

14.— PLACER  REGULATIONS  OF  PILOT  HILL. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  placer  district  of  Pilot  Hill,  Calaveras 
county,  California : 

Section  1.  Each  tunnelling  and  shafting  claim  shall  consist  of  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  to  the  man,  and  running  through  the  hill  on  a  parallel  line  with  the 
commencement  of  the  tunnel. 

Sec.  2.  That  each  company  holding  tunnel  or  shafting  claims,  in  order  to 
hold  the  same,  shall  be  required  to  perform  work  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
dollars  each  week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

Sec.  3.  That  each  gulch  claim  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length  by  fihy  in  width  to  each  man. 

Sec  4.  That  each  surface  claim  shall  consist  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  width  to  the  man. 

Sec  5.  That  each  gulch  aud  surface  claim  shall  be  worked  within  three 
days  after  the  date  of  location,  if  water  can  be  obtained. 

Sec.  6.  That  each  tunnelling,  shafting,  gulch,  and  surface  claim  shall  be 
marked  off  by  stakes,  or  other  marks,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  each  claim  can 
be  distinctly  traced. 

(Pilot  Hill  and  Kanaka  Camp  are  not  important  districts,  but  their  regulations, 
are  peculiar  in  some  respects,  and  are  therefore  given  here.) 

15 — REGULATIONS  OF  NEW  KANAKA  CAMP. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  New  Kanaka  Camp,  in  Tuolumne  county  t 

Article  1.  [This  article  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  district.] 

Art.  2.  Creek  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  bank  to 
bank. 

Art.  3.  Gulch  or  ravine  claims  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  fifty 
in  width. 

Art.  4.  All  claims  on  bars  or  flats  shall  be  two  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet 
in  width. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  required  that  all  claims  be  worked  one  full  day  in  three, 
when  permanent  water  can  be  had,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  legal  cause. 

Art.  6.  All  miners  are  entitled  to  one  claim  by  pre-emption  and  one  by 
purchase ;  provided  such  claims  purchased  shall  be,  on  investigation,  found  to 
have  been  obtained  in  a  legal  or  bona  fide  manner. 

Art.  7.  Chinamen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  own  claims  in  this  district,  cither 
by  purchase  or  pre  emption. 

Art.  8.  All  persons  who  find  it  necessary  to  cut  a  tail-race  to  their  claims 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  through  any  ground  below  them,  owned  by 
other  parties,  provided  it  will  not  result  to  the  injury  of  such  parties. 

Art.  9.  It  shall  be  required  of  all  persons  owning  claims  in  this  district  to 
designate  the  boundaries  of  said  claims  by  digging  a  trench  around  the  same. 

Art.  10.  All  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  mining  shall  be  left  to  arbitration, 
each  party  to  choose  one  man,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  they  to  choose  an 
umpire. 

Art.  11.  Arbitrators  in  all  cases,  for  services,  shall  be  paid  for  all  time  con- 
sumed at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  day. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29—16 
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Art.  12.  All  claims  may  be  laid  over,  by  having  the  samB  recorded,  from  the 
time  ditch-water  fails  until  it  can  be  obtained  again. 

Art.  13.  a  recorder  shall  be  chosen,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  keep  a  book  of 
records,  with  the  number  of  each  claim  recorded,  from  one  to  an  unlimited 
number.  It  hhall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  recorder  to  go  on  to  each  and  every 
claim  recorded  and  post  at  either  end  of  each  claim  a  piece  of  tin,  with  the 
number  stamped  thereon,  corresponding  with  the  number  on  tlie  book  of  record. 

16.— REGULATIONS  OF  THE  COPPEROrOLIS  (COPPER)  DISTRICT. 

AirricLE  1.  This  di.-^trict  shall  be  known  as  the  Copper  Cation  district. 

Art.  2.  The  boundaries  of  this  district  shall  be  as  follows,  viz:  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Angels'  trail,  eaht  by  Empire  district,  south  by  the  O'Byrne 
Ferry  district,  and  west  by  Black  Oak,  Four  Spnng  Run,  and  Four  Spring 
district. 

Art.  3.  A  miner  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  by  location  on  a  lead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  feet  in  width.  Any  miner 
disc(»vering  a  new  lead  or  vein  shall. be  entitled  to  an  extra  claim  of  the  above 
extent. 

Art.  4.  Claims  shall  be  duly  staked  at  each  end,  with  at  least  one  notice 
post(  d  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim,  with  all  the  claimants*  names 
therein,  and  such  a  notice  shall  be  posted  up  as  aforesaid  once  a  year  at  least, 
and  during  the  month  of  Augnst,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Art.  5.  Companies  of  miners  having  adjoining  claims,  and  working  together 
only  one  of  such  claims,  shall  hold  good  the  balance  of  claims. 

Art.  6.  All  claims,  whether  obtained  by  location  or  purchase,  shall  be 
represented  in  person  or  by  proxy  whenever  they  can  be  worked  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  hereby  prescribed. 

Art.  7.  There  shall  be  one  day's  work  done  on  each  claim,  or  company's 
claim,  once  a  month,  commencing  on  the  Ist  of  May  and  terminating  on  the  1st 
of  December. 

Art.  8.  No  claim  shall  be  forfeited  by  sickness  or  legal  inability  of  the 
claimant. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  recorder  elected,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  keep  a  correct 
copy  of  all  claims  in  the  district.  It  shall  be  the  recorder's  duty  to  visit  the 
claims  in  person,  and  give  an  accurate  description,  landmarks,  and  also  names 
of  company  occurring  therein.     His  fee  shall  be  fifty  cents  per  claim. 

Art.  10.  When  any  dispute  shall  arise  respecting  claims  in  the  district,  each 
party  shall  select  a  disinterested  miner  to  act  as  arbitrator  to  settle  the  matter 
in  dispnte,  and  if  said  arbitrators  shall  be  unable  to  agree  they  shall  choose 
another  miner  or  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  All  arbitrators  and 
referees  shall  be  chosen  from  the  miners  of  this  district. 

Adopted  August  3,  1860. 

17.— STATUTE  OF  NEVADA  CONCERNING  MINING  CLAIMS. 

The  following  are  the  main  sections  of  a  statute  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
approved  February  27,  1866  : 

Skction  1.  Any  six  or  more  persons  who  are  males  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  holding  mining  claims  in  any  mining  district,  or  who  hold 
mineral  lands  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any  established  mining  district,  may 
form  a  new  mining  district  embracing  said  claims,  at  a  meeting  of  such  persons 
to  be  called  by  posting  f(»r  five  days  in  at  least  five  conspicuous  places  within 
the  limits  of  i^uch  proposed  new  district  notices  in  writing  stating  the  place  and 
time  for  holding  ^^uch  meeting,  describing  as  near  as  may  be  the  limits  of  such 
proposed  new   district,  and  signed  by  not  less  than  five  of  such  persons.     At 
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said  meeting  all  males  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  holding 
mining  claims,  or  any  interest  therein,  within  said  limits,  may  vote,  and  by  a 
majority  vote  determine  whether  said  new  mining  district  sliall  be  established, 
and  its  boundaries,  which  shall  be  within  the  limits  named  in  said  notices;  and 
thereafter  the  persona  so  qualified  and  holding  mining  claims  in  such  newly 
established  district  shall  proceed  to  select  a  name  therefor  and  elect  a  district 
recorder,  who  shall  be  qualified  as  aforesaid.  He  shall  perform  all  the  duties 
required  of  him  by  law,  and  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  qualifying,  file  and 
record  in  his  otiice  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting.  No  district 
formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  divided  by  any  county  line. 
Mining  districts  now  existing  may  be  continued. 

Sbc.  22.  On  and  after  the  second  Saturday  of  July,  1866,  all  locations  of 
mining  claims  shall  be  made  in  the  following  manner ;  On  a  monument  not  less 
than  three  feet  high,  firmly  established  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim, 
there  shall  be  placed  a  plainly- written  notice  embracing  a  description  of  the 
ground  claimed,  the  date  of  location,  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  name  of  the 
company,  and  the  names  of  the  locators,  with  the  number  of  feet  claimed  by 
each,  and  a  copy  of  said  notice,  accompanied  by  a  written  request  for  a  survey 
of  said  claim  by  the  district  recorder,  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  tho  making 
of  such  location,  be  filed  in  the  oftice  of  the  district  recorder  of  the  district  in 
which  said  claim  is  locat  d  ;  and  in  case  there  be  no  legally  authorized  district 
recorder  in  and  for  the  district,  or  the  claim  be  outside  of  the  limits  of  an  organ- 
ized mining  district,  then,  and  in  that  case,  said  notice  may  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  county  recorder  of  the  county  in  which  said  claim  is  located  ;  and  a  wriiten 
request  for  a  survey  by  the  county  surveyor  shall  be  served  upon  the  county 
surveyor  within  a  reasonable  time  thereaft<M';  the  county  surveyor,  or  his 
deputy,  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  a  district  recorder  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  his  transactions  in  such  cases, 
and  for  such  services  he  may  charge  and  receive  the  same  fees  allowed  by  law 
for  his  services  in  like  cases.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  making  of  such  loca- 
tion there  shall  be  done  on  said  claim,  as  assessment  work,  to  hold  the  same  up 
to  and  including  the  day  preceding  the  first  Saturday  of  the  then  following 
August,  excavation  involving  the  removal  of  fifty  cubic  feet  of  earth  or  loose 
material,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock,  for  each  two  hundred  feet  in  the  claim  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter,  said  district  recorder  shall  survey  the  same 
and  record  the  notice  of  survey  as  provided  in  section  14  of  this  act ;  and  said 
district  recorder  shall  file  and  record  a  certificate  in  regard  to  the  assessment 
work,  which  shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form  : 

DISTRICT,  COUNTY,  NEVADA,   DAY   OF   MONTH 

OF  YEAK. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the claim  governed  by  the company, 

surveyed  on  date,  there  has  been  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  said  company 

sufficient  work  to  hold  said  claim  up  to  the  first  Saturday  of  August  next. 

,   District  Recorder, 

Sec.  23.  Any  person  may  locate  mining  claims  in  favor  of  others,  but  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  more  than  two  hundred  feet  of  any  one 
ledge,  except  by  virtue  of  discovery  of  the  same,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  tw«i  hundred  feet  additional.  In  the  case  of  locations  made  as  exten- 
sions, the  locatirm  of  two  hundred  feet  by  virtue  of  discovery  is  allowed.  No 
claim  shall,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  in  extent  two  thousand  feet  on  any  one 
ledge. 

Stic.  24.  Any  location  made  on  a  ledge  by  authority  of  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  all  the  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  variations  of  said  ledge.  The 
locators  of  any  ledge  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of 
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the  same,  not  interfering  with  the  mining  rights  previously  acquired  by  others • 
and  all  dips,  spurs,  angles,  varintions,  veins,  cross-ledges,  strings,  and  feeders 
within  such  area  of  two  hundred  fi*et,  by  the  extent  of  the  claim  on  the  sup- 
posed line  of  the  ledge  as  located,  shall  be  considered  as  claimed  and  held  by 
said  locators  as  a  part  of  said  ledge,  and  no  ledge  in  any  claim  subsequently 
located  shall  be  followed  and  worked  within  the  said  area  without  the  permifsision 
of  the  hnlders  of  said  area.  All  measurement  of  boundaries  shall  be  horizontal 
air-lines.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  in  any  manner  to  change 
the  amount  of  ground  that  may  be  held  in  any  mining  claim  located  and  held  in 
accordance  with  district  mining  laws,  but  on  and  after  the  first  Saturday  of 
August,  1866,  all  such  claims  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  Locations  may  be  made  on  blind  ledges  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  cropjjing  ledges,  and  ai  y  person,  company,  or  corporation  finding  a  blind 
ledge  in  any  excavation  made  by  him  or  them  shall,  for  ten  days  after  finding  the 
same,  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  locating  the  same. 

Sec.  25.  No  person  shall  become  a  locator  in  more  than  one  claim  on  the  same 
ledge,  and  any  second  location  made  on  thrj  same  ledge  by  or  in  the  name  of  a 
party  already  located  on  such  led;je  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  26.  The  holders  of  any  claim  shall  have  the  right  to  use  so  much  of  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  thereof  as  may  be  requisite  for  dumps,  for  the  erection  of 
the  necessary  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  works  connected  with  saiJ  claim, 
and  for  the  convenient  development  and  working  of  the  same.  And  in  the  de- 
velopment and  working  of  the  said  claim  they  may  sink  shafts  and  inclines,  and 
run  drifts,  tunnels,  and  cuts  on  any  lands  in  said  vichdty,  but  the  prior  owner 
of  such  lands  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  such  dumps,  the  erection  of  such  works,  or  the  conducting 
of  such  operations.  If  the  prior  owners  of  any  such  lands  have  duly  claimed 
the  same  as  mining  ground,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  ores  taken  out  in  the 
course  of  such  operations,  and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  conducting  of 
their  own  mining  operations  on  their  own  claims.  The  amount  of  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  tliree  commissioners,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  such  prior  owners,  one  by  the  party  engaged  in  such  de- 
velopment or  working,  and  one  by  the  two  thus  selected.  The  amount  so  fixed 
shall,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  fixing  of  the  same,  be  paid  to  said  prior  own- 
ers, or  deposited  in  the  county  treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of  said  prior  owners. 
Said  commissioners  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  take  and  subscribe 
to  an  oath,  before  some  person  duly  qualified  to  administer  the  same,  to  make  a 
true  appraisement  thereof  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purpoj-es  of  this  act  the  term  "foot,"  when  used  without 
qualification  in  relation  to  mining  ground,  is  hereby  declared  to  mean  twelve 
lineal  inches,  horizontal  air  line  measurement,  on  the  line  of  the  ledge  as  located  ; 
the  term  **asses?sment  work'*  ie  hereby  declared  to  mean  the  work  done  partly, 
in  order  to  hold  a  claim,  and  involving  the  excavation  of  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
earth  or  loose  matter,  or  Hve  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock,  for  each  two  hundred  feet 
in  the  claim;  the  teim  ''assessment  dues"  is  hereby  declared  to  mean  two 
cents  for  each  foot  in  a  claim,  to  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  same  one 
a.->s*essmei.t  year;  and  the  term  **  assessment  year  "  is  hereby  declared  to  mean 
lliC  period  extending  from  and  including  the  first  Saturday  of  August  of  one 
year  to  and  including  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first  Saturday  of 
August  of  the  following  year.  The  doing  of  assessment  work  or  the  payment 
of  assessment  dues  shall  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  intention  to  hold  the  claim 
on  which  or  with  reference  to  which  the  same  was  done  or  paid,  for  the  period 
for  which  the  same  was  done  or  paid.  The  payment  of  assessment  dues  shall 
be  ill  lieu  of  the  assessment  work  heretofore  usually  I'equired  as  an  evidence  of 
intention  to  hold  a  mining  claim  for  a  specified  period  ;  and  such  payment  shall 
not  be  required  in  any  case  where  the  holders  of  a  mining  claim  are  in  good 
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faith,  and  to  tliP  extent  specified  in  section  thirty- two  of  this  act,  engaged  in 
developing  or  working  the  same. 

Sec.  31.  On  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866,  at  which  time  the  first  as- 
sessment year  shall  begin,  this  act  shall  supersede  all  district  mining  laws,  and 
thereafter  said  laws  shall  be  considered  as  repealed  :  Provided^  Any  and  all 
rights  heretofore  acquired  under  and  hy  virtue  of  such  district  mining  laws  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  said  mining  laws  existing  at  the  time  when 
said  rights  were  acquired.  During  the  period  extending  from  and  including  the 
first  day  of  May,  18(56,  to  and  including  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  following  August,  no  claim  shall  become  subject  to  relocation 
by  reason  of  the  non- performance  of  assessment  work.  Locations  may  be  made 
nnder  this  act  at  any  time  on  and  after  the  second  Saturday  of  July,  1866,  at 
which  time  the  district  recorders  elected  under  this  act  shall,  if  qualified,  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  on  and  after  said  second  Saturday  of 
July  no  location  shall  be  made  under  district  mining  laws. 

Sbc.  32.  The  d<»ing  of  assessment  work,  or  the  payment  of  assessment  dues, 
shall  not  be  required  in  order  to  hold  a  claim  during  any  assessment  year,  if 
during  the  year  next  preceding  such  assessment  year  there  has  been  done  on  said 
claim,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  thereof,  an  amount  of  work  costing  at 
a  fair  valuation  not  less  than  fifty  cents  for  each  foot  in  said  claim ;  but  in  all 
other  cases  assessment  work  shall  be  done  or  assessment  dues  shall  be  paid  as 
provided  in  this  act.  Assessment  dues  shall  be  paid  for  every  assessment  year  by 
the  parties  holding  the  claim  to  the  district  recorder  elected  under  this  act,  be- 
fore the  first  Saturday  of  August  commencing  the  assessment  year  for  which  they 
are  paid,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  33.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  32,  every  mining  claim  lo- 
cated and  held  under  district  mining  laws,  on  which  before  the  first  day  of  May, 
1866,  there  has  been  work  done  involving  the  excavation  of  filty  cubic  feet  of 
earth  or  loose  matter,  or  five  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock,  for  each  two  hundred  feet 
in  such  claim,  shall  be  subject  to  assessment  dues  On  every  mining  claim  lo- 
cated and  held  under  district  mining  laws,  on  which  such  work  has  not  been 
done  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1866,  assessment  work  shall  be  done  on  or 
before  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866.  The 
doing  of  such  assessment  work  or  the  paying  of  such  assessment  dues  shall  en- 
able the  owner  of  said  clnim  to  hold  the  same  for  the  next  ensuing  assessment 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  Saturday  of  August,  1866. 

Sec.  34.  The  assessment  work  done  within  the  thirty  days  after  the  location 
of  a  claim  under  this  act,  as  provided  in  section  22,  shall  hold  the  sanxe  only  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  assessment  year  following  the  date  of  said  location,  and 
for  such  next  ensuing  assessment  year  and  for  every  year  thereafter,  except  as 
provided  in  section  32  of  this  act,  such  claim  shall  be  subject  to  assessment  dues. 

Sec.  4/>.  The  extracticm  of  gold  or  other  metals  from  alluvial  or  diluvial  de- 
posits, generally  called  placer  mining,  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
miners  in  the  several  mining  districts  shall  adopt. 

18.— REGULATIONS  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  DISTRICT,  NEVADA. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  district  of  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
adopted  September  14,  1859  : 

Article  1.  All  quartz  claims  hereafter  located  shall  be  two  hundred  feet  on 
the  lead,  including  all  its  dips  and  angles. 

Art.  2.  All  discoverers  of  new  quartz  veins  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
claim  for  discovery. 

Art.  3.  All  claims  shall  be  designated  by  stakes  and  notices  at  each  corner. 

Art.  4.  All  quartz  claims  shall  be  worked  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars  or 
three  days*  work  per  month  to  each  claim,  and  the  owner  can  work  to  the 
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amount  of  forty  dollars  as  soon  after  the  location  of  the  claim  as  he  may  elect ; 
which  amount  being  worked  shall  exempt  him  from  working  on  said  claim  for 
six  months  thereafter. 

Art.  5.  All  quartz  claims  shall  be  known  by  a  name  and  iu  sections. 

Art.  6.  All  claims  shall  be  properly  recorded  within  ten  days  from  the  time 
of  location. 

Art.  7.  All  claims  recorded  in  the  Gold  Hill  record  and  lying  in  the  Vir- 
ginia district  shall  be  recorded  free  of  charge  in  the  record  of  Virginia  district, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  recorder  of  the  Gold  Hill  district 
certifying  that  said  claims  have  been  duly  recorded  in  said  district ;  and  said 
claims  shall  be  recorded  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  article. 

Art.  9.  Surface  and  hill  claims  shall  be  one  hundred  feet  square,  and  be 
designated  by  stakes  and  notices  at  each  corner. 

Art.  10.  All  ravine  and  gulch  claims  shall  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
in  width  extend  from  bank  to  bank,  and  be  designated  by  a  stake  and  nutice  at 
each  end. 

Art.  U.  All  claims  shall  be  worked  within  ten  days  after  water  can  be  had 
sufficient  to  work  said  claims. 

Art.  12.  All  ravine,  gulch  and  surface  claims  shall  bo  recorded  within  ten 
days  after  location. 

Art.  13.  All  claims  not  worked  according  to  the  laws  of  this  district  shall  be 
forfe  ted  and  subject  to  relocation. 

Art.  14.  There  shall  be  a  recorder  elected,  to  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  lifty  cents  for  each  claim  lo- 
cated and  recorded. 

Art.  15.  The  recorder  shall  keep  a  book  with  all  the  laws  of  this  district 
written  therein,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  miners 
of  said  district ;  and  he  is  furthermore  required  to  post  in  two  conspicuous  places 
a  €opy  of  the  laws  of  said  district. 

19. —REGULATIONS  OF  REESE  RIVER  DISTRICT,  NEVADA. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  of  the  Reese  River  district,  Nevada : 

Section.  1.  The  district  shall  be  known  as  the  Reese  River  miniiig  district, 
and  shall  be  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  On  the  north  by  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  the  overland  telegraph  line,  on  the  east  by  Dry  creek,  on  the  south  by  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  overland  telegraph  line,  and  on  the  west  by  Ed- 
ward's creek,  where  not  conflicting  with  any  new  districts  formed  to  date. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  a  mining  recorder  elected  on  the  first  day  of  June 
next  for  this  district,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  17th  of  July 
next,  unless  sooner  removed  by  a  new  election,  which  can  only  be  done  by  at 
written  call,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  claim-holders,  giving  notice  of  a  new  elec- 
tion to  be  held,  alter  said  notice  shall  have  been  posted  and  published  for  at  least 
twenty  days  in  some  newspaper  published  in  or  nearest  this  district;  and  the 
recorder  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  district. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  keep  in  a  suitable  book  or 
books  a  full  and  truthful  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all  public  meetings ;  to 
place  on  record  all  claims  brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  when  such  claim 
shall  not  interfere  with  or  affi:»ct  the  rights  and  interests  of  prior  locators,  record- 
ing the  same  in  the  order  of  their  date,  for  which  service  he  shall  receive  one 
dollar  ($1)  for  each  claim  recorded.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to 
keep  his  books  open  at  all  times  to  the  ins])ectinn  of  the  public;  he  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in  his  stead,  for  whose  official  acts 
he  shall  be  held  responsible.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  to  deliver 
to  his  successor  in  office  all  books,  records,  papers,  &c.,  belonging  to  or  pertain- 
ing to  his  office. 
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Sbc.  4.  All  examinations  of  the  record  must  be  made  in  the  full  presence  of 
the  recorder  or  his  deputy. 

Sec.  5  Notice  of  a  claim  of  location  of  mining  ground  by  any  individual,  or 
by  a  company,  on  tile  in  the  recorder's  office,  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
record  of  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Each  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  by  location  two  hundred  feet 
on  any  lead  in  the  district,  with  all  the  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  offshoots,  out- 
crop;^, depths,  widths,  variations,  and  all  the  mineral  and  other  valuables 
thei  ein  contained,  the  discoverer  of  and  locator  of  a  new  lead  being  entitled 
to  one  claim  extra  for  discovery. 

8e('  7  The  locator  of  any  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  in  the  district  shall  be  entitled 
to  hold  on  each  side  of  the  lead,  lode,  or  ledge  located  by  him  or  them  one  hun- 
dred feet;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  any  distinct  or  parallel 
ledge  within  the  two  hundred  feet  other  than  the  one  originally  located. 

Sec  8  All  locations  shall  be  made  by  a  written  notice  posted  upon  the 
ground,  and  boundaries  described,  and  all  claimants'  names  posted  on  the  notice. 

Sec.  9.  Work  done  on  any  tunnel,  cut,  shaft,  or  drift,  in  good  faith,  shall 
be  considered  as  being  done  upon  the  claim  owned  by  such  person  or  company. 

Sec.  10.  Every  claim  (whether  by  individual  or  company)  located  shall  be 
recorded  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  location. 

Sec  11.  All  miners  locating  a  mining  claim  in  this  district  shall  place  and 
maintain  thereon  a  good  and  substantial  monument  or  stake,  with  a  notice  there- 
on of  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  names  of  the  locators,  date  of  location,  record, 
and  extent  of  claim.  It  is  hereby  requested  that  owners  in  claims  aln-ady  lo- 
cated do  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  12.  The  recorder  shall  go  upon  the  ground  with  any  and  all  parties  de- 
siring to  locate  claims,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  service  one  dol- 
lar for  each  and  every  name  in  a  location  of  two  hundred  feet  each. 

Sec.  13.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  mining  recorder,  upon  the  written 
application  of  twenty-five  miners,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  miners  of  the  district 
by  giving  a  notice  of  twenty  days  through  some  newspaper  published  in  the 
Reese  River  district,  which  notice  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the 
place  and  time  of  holding  the  same. 

Sec.  14.  The  laws  of  this  district  passed  July  17,  1862,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  15.  These  laws  shall  take  effect  on  and  aftor  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
1864. 

20.--QUARTZ  STATUTE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON. 

Section  1.  That  any  person,  or  company  of  persons,  establishing  a  claim 
on  any  quartz  lead  containing  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  or  a  claim  on  a 
vein  of  cinnabar,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  the  same,  shall  be  allowed  to  have, 
hold,  and  possess  the  land  or  vein,  with  all  its  dips,  spurs,  and  angles,  for  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  seventy-five  feet  in  width  on  each 
side  of  such  lead  or  vein. 

Sec.  2.  To  establish  a  valid  claim  the  discoverer  or  person  wishing  to 
establish  a  claim  shall  post  a  notice  on  the  lead  or  vein,  with  natne  or  names 
attached,  which  shall  protect  the  claim  or  claims  for  thirty  days ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days  he  or  they  shall  cause  the  claim  or  claims  to 
be  recorded  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  describing,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
claim  or  claims,  and  their  location  ;  but  continuous  working  of  said  claim  or 
claims  shall  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  record.  If  any  claim  shall  not  ba 
worked  f(»r  twelve  consecutive  months  it  shall  be  forfeited  and  considered  liable 
to  location  by  any  person  or  persons,  unless  the  owner  or  owners  be  absent  on. 
account  of  sickness,  or  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  time  of  war. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  may  hold    one  claim  by  location,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
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videdt  upon  each  lead  or  vein,  and  as  many  by  purchase  as  the  local  laws  of 
the  miners  in  the  district  where  such  claims  are  located  may  allow ;  and  the 
discoverer  of  any  new  lead  or  vein,  not  previously  located  upon,  shall  be 
allowed  one  additional  claim  for  the  discovery  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  any  person  not  the  discoverer  to  locate  more 
than  one  claim  upon  any  one  lead  or  vein. 

Skc.  4.  Every  person,  or  company  of  persons,  after  establishing  such  claim 
or  claims,  shall,  within  one  year  after  recording  or  taking  such  claim  or  claims, 
work  or  cause  to  be  worked  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every 
claim,  and  for  each  successive  year  shall  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  said  claim  or  claims :  Provided^  That  any  incorporate 
company  owning  claims  on  any  lead  or  vein  may  be  allowed  to  work  upon  any 
one  claim  the  whole  amount  required  as  above  for  all  the  claims  they  may  own 
on  such  lead  or  vein. 

Skc.  5  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  of  any  county,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  notice  of  a  miners*  meeting  organizing  a  miners'  district  m  said 
county,  with  a  description  of  the  boundaries  thereof,  to  lecord  the  same  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  in  his  office  as  other  county  records,  to  be  called  a  '*  book  of 
record  of  mining  claims;"  and,  upon  the  petition  of  parties  interested,  he  may 
appoint  a  deputy  for  such  district,  v%ho  shall  reside  in  said  district  or  its 
vicinity,  and  shall  record  all  raining  claims  and  water  rights  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  for  record  ;  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  record 
at  the  end  of  each  month  to  the  county  clerk,  who  shall  record  the  same  in  the 
above-mentioned  book  of  record,  for  which  he  shall  receive  one  dollar  for  each 
and  every  claim.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said  county  clerk  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  this  law  to  his  said  deputy,  who  shall  keep  the  same  in  his  office,  open 
at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  interested  therein 

Skc.  6.  Miners  shall  be  empowered  to  make  local  laws  in  relation  to  the  pos- 
session of  water  rights,  the  possession  and  working  of  placer  claims,  and  the 
survey  and  sale  of  town  lots  in  mining  camps,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  7.  That  ditches  used  for  mining  purposes,  and  mining  flumes  permanently 
affixed  to  the  soil,  be  and  they  are  hereby  declared  real  estate  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  relative  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  the 
application  of  the  liens  of  mechanics  and  laborers  therein,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
made  applicable  to  said  ditches  and  flumes :  Providtd^  That  all  interests  in 
mining  claims  known  as  placer  or  surface  diggings  may  be  granted,  sold,  and 
conveyed  by  bill  of  sale  and  delivery  of  possession,  as  in  cases  of  the  sale  of  per- 
sonal property:  Piovidcd  further ^  That  the  bills  of  sale  or  conveyances  exe- 
cuted on  the  sale  of  any  placer  or  surface  mining  claim  shall  be  recorded  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  sale,  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  such  sale  is  made,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  county  clerk  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  called  the  record  of  conveyances  of  mining  claims. 

Sec.  9.  Mortgages  of  interests  in  placer  or  surface  mining  claims  shall  be 
■executed,  acknowledged,  recorded,  and  foreclosed  as  mortgages  of  chattels. 

Skc.  10.  The  county  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar  each  for 
every  conveyance  or  mortgage  recorded  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

21.— QUARTZ  STATUTE  OF  IDAHO. 

The  following  is  the  statute  of  Idaho  in  regard  to  quartz  claims  : 

Section  1.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  may  hereafter  discover  any 

quartz  lead  or  lode  shall  be  entitled  to  one  claim  thereon  by  right  of  discovery, 

-and  one  claim  each  by  location. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  quartz  claim  shall  consist  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length  along 
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the  lead  or  lode  by  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  covering  and  including  all  dips, 
spurs,  and  angles  within  the  bounds  of  said  claim,  as  also  the  right  of  drainage,  tun- 
nelling, and  such  other  privileges  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  working  of  said 
claim. 

Sec.  3  The  locator  of  any  quartz  claim  on  any  lead  or  lode  shall,  at  the  time 
of  locating  such  claim,  place  a  substantial  stake,  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  at  each  end  of  said  claim,  on  which  shall  be  a  written  notice  specifying 
the  name  of  the  locator,  the  number  of  feet  claimed,  together  with  the  year, 
month,  and  day  when  the  same  was  taken. 

Sec.  4.  All  claims  shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office,  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  of  posting  notice  thereon  :  Provided,  That  when  the 
claim  located  is  more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  county  seat  the  time 
shall  extend  to  fifteen  days. 

Sec.  5.  Quartz  claims  recorded  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  act  shall  entitle  the  person  so  recording  to  hold  the  same  to  the  use  of 
himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns  :  Prodded,  That  within  six  months  from  and  after 
the  date  of  recording  he  shall  perform,  or  cause  to  be  performed,  thereon  work 
amounting  in  value  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Skc.  6.  Any  person  or  persons  holding  quartz  claims  in  pursuance  of  this  act 
shall  renew  the  notice  required  in  section  3  at  least  once  in  twelve  months,  un- 
less such  claimant  is  occupying  and  working  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  The  conveyances  of  quartz  claims  heretofore  made  by  bills  of  sale  or 
other  instruments  of  writing,  with  or  without  seals,  shall  be  construed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  local  mining  rules,  regulations,  and  customs  of  miners  in  the  sev- 
eral mining  districts,  and  said  bills  of  sale  or  instruments  of  writing  concerning 
quartz  claims  without  seals  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  sale,  as  if  such  con 
veyance  had  been  made  by  deed  under  seal. 

Sec.  8.  Conveyances  of  quartz  claims  shall  hereafter  require  the  same  formal- 
ities and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  the  transfer  and 
conveyance  of  real  estate. 

Sec.  9.  The  location  and  pre-emption  of  quartz  claims  heretofore  made  shall 
be  established  and  proved  when  there  is  a  contest  before  the  courts,  by  the  local 
rules,  customs,  and  regulations  of  the  miners  in  each  mining  district  where  such 
claim  is  located,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the^  United  States  or  the 
laws  of  this  Territory. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  to  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  approval 
by  the  governor. 

Approved  February  4,  1864. 

23.— STATUTE  OF  ARIZONA. 

The  following  is  the  statute  of  Arizona  on  the  registry  and  government  of 
mines  and  mineral  deposits,  with  the  exception  of  the  sections  providing  the 
manner  in  which  the  rights  of  miners  shall  be  enforced  by  the  courts : 

Section  1.  All  mining  rights  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  rights  acquired  by  discovery  on  the  lands  of  private  individuals,  are 
possessory  in  their  character  only,  and  such  possessory  rights  shall  be  limited, 
regulated,  and  governed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  1/).  Every  mining  claim  or  perteuencia  is  declared  to  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial area  of  two  hundred  yards  square,  to  be  measured  so  as  to  include  the 
{)rincipal  mineral  vein  or  mineral  deposits,  always  having  reference  to  and  fol- 
owing  the  dip  of  the  vein  so  far  as  it  can  or  may  be  worked,  with  all  the  earth 
and  minerals  therein.  But  any  mining  district  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  may  prescribe  the  dimensions  of  said  mining  claim  or 
pertenencia  for  such  district :  Provided,  That  in  no  case  the  dimensions  so  pre- 
scribed shall  exceed  the  number  of  yards  allowed  by  this  section  ;  and  further 
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provided,  That  no  such  mining  district  shall  diminish  the  extent  of  the  territo- 
rial claim  to  one  pertenencia,  as  defined  in  this  section. 

Sec.  16.  Any  pennon  discovering  or  opening  a  vein  or  other  mineral  deposit 
in  this  Territory,  not  actually  worked  or  legally  owned  hy  other  parties  or 
registered  in  accordance  with  this  chapter,  shall  by  properly  denouncing  and 
registering  the  same  be  entitled  to  claim  and  hold  a  possessory  right  to  a  tract 
of  land  to  the  extent  of  two  mining  claims  or  pertenencias,  including  the  said 
vein  or  mineral  deposit,  and  conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  general 
direction  thereof,  each  to  be  measured  two  hundred  yards  long  by  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  the  direction  of  the  lines  to  be  determined  by  the  person  claiming. 

Skc.  17.  If  two  or  more  persons  are  associated,  and  have  formed  a  company 
for  the  exploration  and  working  of  mines,  and  one  or  several  shall  make  dis- 
coveries of  mineral  deposits  in  consequence  thereof,  said  company  so  engaged 
in  exploration  shall  be  entitled  to  denounce  and  register  one  discovery  claim 
only  upon  each  lode. 

Sbc.  18.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  claimants  of  a  mine  or  mineral  lands  to 
locate  and  take  possession  of  public  lands  for  a  mill  site  and  other  necessary 
works  connected  therewith,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  quarter  section,  contain- 
ing a  stream  or  other  water  suitable  for  the  purpose.  1  hey  shall  have  a  right 
to  place  a  dam  or  other  obstructions  on  such  stream,  and  to  divert  its  watirs  for 
the  above  uses  and  purposes.  They  shall,  within  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  this  chapter  for  the  registration  and  denouncement  of  mines*  pro- 
ceed to  denounce  and  register  the  same  with  the  clork  of  the  probate  court,  and 
they  shall  be  known  as  auxiliary  lands.  And  if  within  three  years  from  the 
day  their  notice  of  claim  is  so  recorded,  they  shall  expend  in  fitting  the  same 
for  a  mill,  or  in  placing  a  mill  or  reduction  works  thereon,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollai*s,  they  may  cause  the  record  of  such  work  to  be  made  and  proceed- 
ings for  confirming  their  title  to  be  instituted  as  provided  in  section  29  of  this 
chapter,  with  like  efi*ect,  and  receive  a  certificate  of  title  as  therein  provided, 
conforming  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  the  requirements  of  that  section.  Instead 
of  the  work  required  by  section  32  of  this  chapter  they  shall  use  the  machinery 
or  oth(ir  works  erected  upon  said  land  for  mining  purposes  at  least  thirty  days 
in  each  year.  Such  claims  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
which  are  applicable  to  mining  rights,  and  may  be  abandoned  and  relocated. 
All  rights  to  auxiliary  lands  acquired  under  the  laws  of  any  mining  district 
before  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  valid,  and  the  owners  of  the  same,  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  may  take  the  like  proceedings  to 
confirm  their  titles,  with  a  like  effect. 

Sec.  19.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  claimants  of  raining  claims,  mineral  lands, 
and  auxiliary  tracts,  to  at  once  define  the  extent  and  boundary  of  them  as 
nearly  as  possible,  by  good  substantial  monum<'nts  or  other  conspicuous  marks, 
in  the  presence  of  the  recorder  of  the  mining  district,  or  of  some  witness  who 
shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  i  ecorder  that  the  same  has  been  done,  and 
to  post  up  a  public  notice  of  their  claim  at  the  opening  of  the  principal  vein, 
and  to  have  them  properly  registered  and  recorded  within  three  months  from  the 
time  of  first  claiming  them  at  the  office  of  the  mining  district  recordiT  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Such  record  shall  give  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  veins,  mineral  deposits,  and  tracts  of  Innds,  the  character  and  bearing 
of  the  veins  or  deposits,  and  their  connection  with  natural  monuments  or  con- 
spicuous objects  in  the  vicinity. 

Sec.  20.  No  person  shall  change  his  original  monuments  or  boundaries  of 
mineral  or  other  lands,  but  if  a  subsequent  investigation  makes  this  convenient 
or  necessary,  and  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  other  parties,  then  such 
change  shall  take  place  by  the  sanction  of  the  judge  of  the  probate  court,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  recorded,  and  the  new  boundaries  and  monuments  fixed 
at  once  when  the  original  ones  are  removed. 
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Skc.  21.  All  minerals,  woods,  waters,  earths,  and  vepjetation  found  within  the 
boundaries  of  any  tract  of  land  registered  and  claimed  for  mining  shall  be  ex- 
clut*ively  used  by  him  or  them  who  are  legally  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
land  wherein  or  whereon  they  are  situated,  so  long  as  they  are  used  for  mining 
purposes  only  :  Proiidedl,  I'hat  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  prevent  transient 
persons  from  using  the  waters  along  the  public  highways,  where  they  were 
provided  by  nature  in  natural  tanks,  springs,  streams,  or  otherwise,  nor  from 
making  such  equitable  disposition  of  the  waters  as  the  legislature  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Skc.  22.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  impede  or  inconvenience  travel- 
ling by  fencing  up  the  public  roads,  filling  them  up  with  rubbish,  or  undermining 
them  so  as  to  endanger  their  safety,  neither  shall  any  one  change  their  estab- 
lished direction  without  sanction  of  the  proper  authorities. 

I^EC.  23.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons  or  parties  explore  and  prospect  one 
and  the  same  vein,  and  at  or  about  the  same  tim'^  but  at  different  places,  and 
without  knowledge  of  each  other,  then  he  or  they  who  shall  prove  first  occu- 
pancy shall  have  the  right  of  first  location,  taking  the  principal  point  of  exca- 
vation as  the  centre  of  their  claim  or  claims  on  each  side  along  the  general 
direction  of  such  vein  or  deposit.  The  other  parties  shall  proceed  by  the  same 
IsL^s  after  the  others  have  fixed  their  boundaries.  Should  there  be  left  vacant 
ground  between  the  different  parties,  then  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  first 
discoverers  so  to  change  their  boundaries  as  shall  best  suit  them,  and  have  them 
recorded  accordingly  Any  other  parties  shall  locate  in  the  order  of  the  time  of 
their  arrival  on  the  vein  or  mineral  deposit. 

Skc.  24.  Whenever  two  or  more  parties  shall  select  the  same  mine  or  mineral 
deposit  for  exploration,  and  the  parties  first  on  the  ground,  knowing  the  other 
parties  to  be  at  work,  shall  fail  to  give  warning,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  of 
their  priority  claim  on  euch  vein  or  deposit,  then  that  portion  of  the  mine  situated 
between  the  main  excavations  of  the  two  parties  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween them,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  members  each  company  may  have : 
Provided^  That  the  intervening  portions  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  land 
allowed  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  25.  The  laws  and  proceedings  of  all  mining  districts  established  in  this 
Territory  for  the  denouncement,  registration,  and  regulation  of  mines,  mining 
claims,  mineral  lands,  and  auxiliary  lauds,  prior  to  the  day  this  act  takes  effect, 
are  hereby  legalized  and  declared  to  be  as  valid  and  binding  in  all  courts  of  law 
as  if  enacted  by  this  legislative  assembly,  to  the  extent  and  under  the  conditions 
and  restrictions  herein  contained. 

I.  All  rights,  claims,  and  titles  to  any  veins,  mineral  lands,  or  mineral  deposits, 
and  auxiliary  lands,  acquired  before  this  act  takes  effect,  under,  by  virtue  of,  and 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  said  mining  districts,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid 
and  legal,  and  shall  be  respected  and  enforced  in  all  courts  of  this  Territory, 
when  sustained  by  the  evidence  herein  provided;  but  no  amount  of  work  done 
thereon  shall  be  construed  to  give  a  perpetual  title  thereto,  but  shall  give  such 
title  only  and  such  rights  and  privileges  as  is  provided  in  section  29  of  this 
chapter;  and  no  person  who  was  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  his  claim  an 
inhabitant  of  this  Territory  shall  forfeit  his  claim  because  he  was  not  a  resident 
also  of  the  mining  district  in  which  his  said  claim  was  located.  And  no  such  right, 
claim,  or  title  .-hall  be  considered  as  abandoned  provided  the  claimant  shall  within 
six  months  from  the  day  tbis  act  takes  effect  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate 
court  of  the  county  in  which  his  claim  is  situated  a  brief  description  of  the  same, 
giving  the  name  of  the  district  in  which  the  lode  is  situated,  and  of  the  lode  or 
lodes,  and  the  extent  of  his  claim  thereon,  with  a  declaration  that  he  intends  to 
retain  and  work  the  same  according  to  law,  unless  such  claim  has  been  forfeited 
and  subject  to  relocation  under  the  laws  of  such  mining  district  before  this  act 
takes  effect. 
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II.  All  records  and  all  papers  required  by  the  laws  of  said  mining  districts 
to  be  deposited  with  the  recorders  of  said  districts  for  record  shall  be  received 
as  evidence  of  their  contents  in  all  courts  of  this  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
jected for  any  defects  in  their  form,  when  their  contents  may  be  understood,  but 
shall  be  valid  to  the  extent  pr  vided  by  said  mining  laws,  except  as  hereinbefore 
restricted :  Provided,  That  such  records  and  papers  are  deposited  with  or  re- 
corded by  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  mining  dis- 
trict is  located,  and  within  three  monthi^  from  the  time  this  acts  takes  effect ;  and 
if  said  records  or  papers  are  lost  or  mutilated,  or  if  such  recorder  of  a  mining 
district  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deposit  the  same  as  aforesaid,  an  affidavit  of 
their  contents  inad^  by  any  person  interested  therein,  or  certified  or  sworn  copies 
thereof,  may  be  so  recorded,  and  shall  have  the  like  effect. 

III.  All  conveyances  of  mines,  mining  rights,  mineral  and  auxiliary  lands 
made  prior  to  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  shall  be  valid  and  binding  to  pass 
the  title  of  the  grantor  thereof,  although  defective  in  form  and  execution,  if  their 
contents  can  be  undei"stj>od,  and  as  such  shall  be  received  and  regarded  in  all 
courts  of  this  Territory ;  Provided,  l^hat  such  conveyances  shall  be  deposited 
with  or  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  where  said 
mines  are  situated,  witliin  three  months  from  the  time  this  act  takes  effect,  and 
if  lost  or  mutilated,  copies  or  affidavits  of  their  contents,  executed  as  aforesaid, 
may  be  recorded  as  provided  above. 

Skc.  26.  Every  recorder,  register,  clerk,  or  other  recording  officer,  of  every 
such  mining  district,  or  who  has  at  any  time  acted  as  such  recording  officer, 
within  three  months  after  this  act  takes  effect,  shall  deposit  with  the  clerk  of  the 
probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  district  or  greater  part  thereof  is  situ- 
ated, all  records  which  he  has  so  kept,  and  all  papers  deposited  in  his  hands  for 
record,  and  papers  so  made  or  deposited  with  his  predecessors  in  said  office, 
which  are  in  his  hands  as  aforesaid,  or  he  shall  so  deposit  certified  copies  of  the 
same.  And  such  records  and  other  papers  shall  be  securely  kept  by  such  clerk, 
open  in  office  hours  to  public  inspection,  and  copies  of  the  same  duly  certified 
by  him  shall  be  received  in  all  courts  of  justice,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
originals.  And  any  such  recorder,  register,  or  other  recording  officer  of  each 
mining  district  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  injured  thereby,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  be  punished  by  the  judge  of  probate  of  the  county  in  which  said  mining 
district,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  is  situated,  for  contempt,  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  dollars  and  impr  soned  not  more  than  one  year,  and  shall  bo 
incapable  of  holding  any  such  office  and  mining  claim. 

Sec.  27.  Mining  districts  now  existing  may  be  continued,  or  new  mining  dis- 
tricts may  be  established  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  provided. 

I.  The  recorder  of  every  mining  district  now  existing  shall  at  the  same  time 
that  he  deposits  the  records  of  said  districts  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court, 
as  the  last  preceding  section  requires,  take  an  oath  before  the  judge  of  said 
court  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  until  another  recorder 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified  in  his  place,  which  oath  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  probate  court.  He  shall  record  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that 
purpose  all  notices  of  claims  or  rights  to  veins,  mineral  deposits,  mineral  lands, 
and  auxiliary  lands  which  may  be  left  with  him  to  be  recorded,  and  shall  note 
on  all  papers  which  may  be  received  by  him  to  be  recorded,  the  time  when  they 
were  so  received  by  him,  and  they  shall  be  considered  as  recorded  from  that 
time.  He  shall,  when  requested  by  any  such  claimant,  go  with  him  to  his  claim 
and  see  that  the  same  is  measured  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  marked  by  sub- 
stantial monuments  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  shall  make  a  record  of  the 
same,  and  of  the  time  when  it  was  done,  and  certify  it  to  be  correct,  or  shall 
make  a  record  and  certificate  of  the  same  on  the  evidence  of  a  credible  witness, 
who  was  present  when  the  same  was  done,  and  is  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and 
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whose  name  shall  be  entered  on  the  record.  He  shall,  when  requested  by  any 
such  claimant,  go  with  him  to  his  claim  and  examine  any  shaft  that  may  be 
sunk  by  him,  or  tunnels  that  may  be  opened  to  the  same,  and  make  measure- 
ments of  the  same,  and  a  record  and  certificate  as  aforesaid  ;  and  he  shall  in  like 
manner  examine,  measure,  or  estimate,  and  make  and  record  a  certificate  <»f  any 
work  which  is  required  by  law  to  be  done  by  a  claimant.  And  the  said  record- 
ing officer  shall,  quarterly,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county 
m  which  said  district  is  located  a  copy  by  him  certified  of  all  records  made  by 
him  for  the  three  months  last  preceding,  which  shall  be  duly  recorded  by  said 
clerk,  and  a  co])y  of  said  record  duly  certified  by  him  shall  be  evidence  of  its 
contents  in  all  courts  of  this  Territory.  And  such  recording  officer  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  penalties  provided  in  the  preceding  section  if  he  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  acts  and  duties  required  of  him  by  this  section,  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  perform  any  such  service  until  his  fi*es  for  the  same,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  mining  districts,  are  paid  him,  if  he  requests  it  And  if  any 
paper  deposited  with  him  lor  record  is  required  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of 
the  probate  court,  h«'  shall  at  the  time  said  paper  is  so  deposited  with  him  take 
and  receive  the  fee  fixed  by  law  for  recording  such  paper  by  said  clerk,  and  pay 
the  said  clerk  said  fee  when  he  deposits  oaid  paper  with  him  to  be  recorded  as 
aforesaid.  All  such  mining  districts  may  make  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  Territory,  may  elect  officers  for  the  government  of  such  districts,  and 
fix  their  compensation,  but  all  such  acts  and  proceedings  shall  be  recorded,  and 
all  records  and  papers  thereof  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  as  aforesaid. 

II.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  twelve,  owning  mining  claims  in  any 
mining  district,  or  in  any  contiguous  raining  districts,  or  who  have  discovered 
and  may  wish  to  denounce  a  mine  or  mineral  lands,  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
established  mining  district,  may  proceed  to  make  a  new  mining  district  at  a 
meeting  of  persons  holding  claims  in  such  district  so  to  be  established,  and  of 
claimants  in  any  districts  to  be  divided  or  to  be  included  therein.  They  shall 
cause  a  notice  in  writing,  and  specifying  the  limits  of  said  contemplated  district, 
signed  by  them,  to  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  said  district,  and  if 
any  part  of  an  established  district  is  to  be  included  therein  by  leaving  a  copy 
of  said  notice  with  the  recorder  of  said  district  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day 
of  said  meeting.  At  said  meeting  all  persons  holding  claims  as  aforesaid  may 
vote,  and  may  determine  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  whether  said  new 
district  shall  be  established,  and  its  limits,  but  within  the  boundaries  named. in 
the  notice  for  said  meeting,  and  thereupon  the  persons  holding  claims  in  such 
newly  established  district  shall  proceed  to  select  a  name,  and  make  laws  therefor, 
and  elect  a  recorder,  who  shall  be  qualified  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  provided  in  this  chapter  for  such 
officers,  and  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  as  aforesaid  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  and  all  subsequent  meetings  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  herein  provided. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  claimants  of  mineral  tracts  to  sink  at 
least  one  shaft  of  thirty  feet  in  depth,  or  to  run  a  tunnel  of  fifty  feet  in  length, 
in  the  body  of  the  vein  or  in  the  adjoining  rock,  so  as  to  test  the  vein  from  the 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  and  capacity  of  such  mine- 
ral deposit,  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  day  of  first  taking  possession 
thereof,  and  they  shall  notify  the  recorder  of  the  mining  district  that  said  shaft 
or  other  work  is  completed,  and  that  they  intend  working  the  vein  or  mineral 
deposit.  And  the  recorder  shall  examine  said  work  in  person,  and  make  and 
record  a  certificate  of  the  result  of  such  examination,  which  ishall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  veip  or  mineial  deposit,  the  amount 
of  labor  performed,  and  a  general  view  of  the  result**  obtained.  Said  report 
shall  be  accompanied  by  three  specimens  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  work, 
which  said  specimens,  with  a  copy  of  the  record  so  made  by  him,  shall  be  filed 
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by  him  within  the  time  required  by  this  act  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
probate  court.  And  said  clerk  shall  make  a  record  of  ihe  same.  Such  speci- 
Dn^ns  shall  be  numbered  and  desi^ribed  by  him,  and  be  preserved  for  the  use  of 
the  raineralogical  professorship  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Skc;.  29.  The  judjj^eofthe  probate  court,  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after 
the  record  made  by  the  clerk  of  said  court,  as  providedi  n  the  preceding  section, 
upon  complaint  in  writing  made  to  him  by  such  claimants,  describing  fully  their 
claims,  stating  the  labor  performed  by  them,  and  the  certificate  thereof,  and 
that  the  registration  of  the  same  has  been  made  as  required  by  law,  and  r  quest- 
ing that  their  title  thereto  m^y  be  confirmed,  shall  cause  a  summons,  under  the 
seal  of  his  court,  to  be  issued,  requiring  all  persons  interested  to  appear  at  a  day 
named  therein,  and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  days  from  the  day  th« 
same  was  issued,  and  show  cause  why  the  title  of  such  complainants  and  chnm- 
ants  should  not  be  confirmed,  a  copy  of  which  complaint  and  summons,  duly 
attested  by  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court,  shall  be  published  twice  in  the  Terri- 
torial newspaper,  and  be  kept  posted  in  the  office  of  said  clerk  from  the  day  of 
issuing  the  same  to  the  return  day  thereof;  and  if  no  person  shall  appear  on  such 
return  day  to  contest  the  right  of  the  claimants  to  such  claims  the  judge  of  pro- 
bate shall  examine  all  the  records  filed  in  the  office  of  his  clerk  relating  to  such 
claims,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  said  claimants  have  in  all  respects  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  he  shall  make  a  decree  in  sub-stance  that  the 
comp'ainanls  having  complied  with  the  laws  of  this  Territory  relating  to  the 
denouncement  and  registration  of  mines  have  acquired  a  perfect  title  to  their 
claims  (describing  the  same)  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  18G8,  and 
forever  after  unless  abandoned  by  them.  And  the  said  clerk  shall  give  the  said 
claimant  a  copy  of  such  decree,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  which  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  title  in  any  proceedings  relating  to  such  claims,  imtil  they 
arc  abandoned.  And  unless  the  persons  adversely  interested  and  contesting 
the  title  of  the  complainants  shall  appear  on  the  day  named  in  said  complaint, 
and  proceed  as  hereinafter  provided,  they  shall  be  forever  barred  from  contest- 
ing the  title  of  said  complainants  to  such  claims.  And  if  the  contestants  shall 
80  appear  they  shall  on  that  day  or  some  day  to  be  fixed  by  said  judge  proceed 
to  file  an  answer,  setting  forth  their  claim  and  case,  and  the  proceedings  shall 
then  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  code 
of  civil  practice.  And  whenever  a  final  decree  is  made  thereon,  determining 
the  title* to  said  claim  or  mine,  by  said  judge,  or  by  any  other  court  on  appeal, 
tbe  said  judge  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  made  in  the  office  of  his  clerk  of  such 
decree,  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  may  be  made  as  aforesaid,  with  the  like 
effect.  And  any  claimants  of  mineral  lands  who  before  this  act  takes  effect 
have  in  any  way  or  under  any  law  ac(juired  a  title  to  such  mineral  lands,  alter 
filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  their  evidence  of  title  and  description  of  claim 
as  required  by  this  chapter,  may  cause  an  examination  of  the  shaft  sunk  by 
them  or  other  work  done  by  them  to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  and  take  tbe  like 
proceedings  for  the  confirmation  of  their  titles,  with  the  same  effect :  ProriJedj 
This  section  shall  not  apply  except  when  the  complainants  are  in  possession  of 
Buch  mine  or  mining  rights,  claiming  title  thereto. 

Skc.  30.  By  reason  of  the  Indian  wars  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  country, 
the  time  within  which  a  shaft  is  required  to  be  sunk,  or  other  labor  performed 
on  a  claim,  shall  not  commence  until  two  years  from  the  day  this  act  takes 
effect,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  thereto  are  suspended  for 
that  time  ;  but  any  claimant  may  sink  a  shaft  or  do  such  other  labor,  and  at 
any  time  afier  the  record  of  their  claims  with  the  probate  court,  and  thereupon 
institute  proceedings  to  confirm  their  titles,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

8kc  31.  No  single  person  or  company  shall  be  compelled  to  sink  shafts  or 
make  other  improvements  on  more  than  one  of  the  tracts  of  laud  claimed  by 
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him  or  tbem  for  the  same  vein  or  mineral  deposit;  and  any  number  of  claimants 
on  the  same  vein  or  mineral  deposit,  who  may  unite  for  said  purpose,  shall  be 
allowed  to  concentrate  labor,  capital,  and  energ^y  to  any  one  single  point  which 
to  him  or  them  shall  be  best  suited  to  ascertain  to  the  best  advantage  the  general 
character,  quality,  and  capacity  of  that  particular  vein  or  mineral  deposit,  and 
may  take  the  like  proceedings  to  confirm  their  titles. 

8bc.  32.  After  the  work  required  by  section  28  of  this  chapter  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  record  thereof  made  as  therein  provided,  two  years  shall  be 
allowed  the  claimants  of  mineral  lands  to  develop  the  same,  and  procure  ma- 
chinery and  provide  for  working  the  same ;  and  during  that  time  the  same  shall 
not  be  considered  abandoned,  although  no  work  be  done  thereon  :  Provided^ 
That,  in  such  an  event,  they  shall  annually,  and  before  the  first  day  of  June 
in  each  year,  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  an  affidavit  signed  by 
them  that  they  have  not  abandoned  such  claim:?,  but  intend,  in  good  faith,  to 
work  them ;  and  said  term  of  two  years  shall  not  commence  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  IvSCS.  And  after  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  two  years, 
it  shall  be  obligatory  upon  claimants  to  such  mineral  lauds  to  hold  actual  pos- 
session of  them  and  work  the  vein,  which  obligation  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
plied with  by  doing  at  least  thirty  days*  work  thereon  in  each  year ;  but  if 
such  claimants  are  prevented  from  working  such  vein  by  the  hostility  of  Indians 
or  other  good  cause,  rendering  said  working  difficult  or  dangerous,  they  may, 
by  authority  of  the  judge  of  probate  first  obtained,  be  relieved  from  perform- 
ing labor  thereon  from  time  to  time,  but  for  not  more  than  one  year  at  any  one 
time,  during  the  continuance  of  such  cause. 

Sec.  33.  Any  person  who  may  discover  a  mineral  vein  or  deposit  as  afore- 
said, which  is  not  included  within  a  mining  district,  or  which  may  be  in  a  mi- 
ning district  in  which  there  is  no  legally  authorized  recorder,  may  acquire  title 
thereto,  and  to  auxiliary  lands,  by  giving  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  recording  the 
same  with  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is 
situated,  and  may  take  the  same  proceedings,  with  the  like  effect,  with  the 
clerk  of  the  prohate  court  that  are  required  to  be  taken  with  the  recorder  of  a 
mining  district. 

Skc.  34.  Discoverers  of  mines  on  lands  in  the  legal  ownership  or  possession 
of  others,  and  not  public  lands,  before  doing  the  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  re- 
quired by  section  28  of  this  chapter,  shall  pay  to  such  parties  such  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  same  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  judge  of  probate  upon 
complaint  of  either  party,  or  shall  give  bond  to  such  parties  for  payment  bf 
the  same,  and  sureties  to  be  approved  by  said  judge ;  and  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  or  advantageous  to  construct  tunnels  for  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
ventilation,  or  the  better  hauhng  of  ores  or  other  subterraneous  products  or  mi- 
ning materials,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  party  or  parties  to  construct  such  tun- 
nel or  drift  through  all  private  and  public  property  :  Provided,  That  all  damages 
arising  from  such  subterranean  works  to  the  otlier  parties,  to  be  determined  as 
provided  above,  shall  be  paid  by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  such  tunnelling 
is  done,  to  be  paid  before  such  work  is  commenced,  or  security  given  to  the 
Batififaction  of  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  payment  of  the  same  ;  but  no  damages 
shall  be  paid  on  public  lands  when  claims  for  such  lands  shall  be  set  up  after 
such  tunnel  shall  have  been  projected  or  actually  in  process  of  construction  : 
Provided^  That  the  lapse  of  time  between  projection  and  actual  work  shall  not 
exceed  ninety  days,  and  that  the  tunnelling  parties  give  timely  notice  of  their 
project  to  any  new  claimant  of  the  so  affected  ground. 

Sec.  35.  Whenever  such  tunnel  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  shall 
intersect  or  traverse  mineral  deposits,  or  run  along  lodes  claimed  and  held  by 
other  parties,  then  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  owners  of  such  other  mineral 
deposits  either  to  pay  one- half  of  the  expense  of  excavation  for  the  distance 
that  such  tunnel  runs  through  their  mineral  deposits,  and  secure  the  whole  of 
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the  ores  excavated,  or  to  divide  the  ores  with  the  tunnelling  parties,  the  latter 
paying  nil  expenses  of  excavation ;  or  it  shall  be  optional  with  either  party  to 
abandon  all  claim  to  the  ores  excavated. 

Sec.  36.  If,  in  the  construction  of  such  subterranean  works,  new  veins  or 
deposits  are  encountered  in  gn-und  not  claimed  or  owned  by  other  parties,  they 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  party  for  whom  such  tunnel  is  constructed,  and 
shall  be  denounced  and  registered  as  is  required  of  new  mines,  and  shall  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  are  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Skc.  37.  Any  claimant  or  claimants  not  complying  with  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions  and  obligations  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  any  such  recorded  or  unre- 
corded claims  to  mineral  and  auxiliary  tracts;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  him 
or  them  to  register  such  claims  anew  within  a  period  of  three  years  after  such 
forfeiture.  All  such  tracts  shall  be  free  for  working  and  registry  to  any  but 
those  excepted  in  this  section. 

Skc.  38.  All  veins  and  mineral  deposits  situated  on  public  lauds,  which  have 
not  been  worked  and  occupied  from  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Territory 
by  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  chapter,  except  as 
lierein  provided,  shall  be  considered  as  abandoned  and  subject  to  registry  and 
denouncement. 

Sec.  39.  All  veins  and  mineral  deposits  that  have  been  or  may  be  abandoned 
hereafter  shall,  in  all  cases  and  respects,  be  governed  by  the  laws  regulating  the 
opening  and  working  of  new  veins  and  deposits,  as  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Skc.  40.  Whenever  any  mine,  vein,  or  mineral  deposit  shall  have  been  aban- 
doned or  forfeited  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  regis- 
tered anew  by  other  parties,  it  shall  be  obligatory  upon  such  parties  to  give  the 
former  owners  warning  thereof,  so  as  to  remove  from  the  tract  within  the  space 
of  three  months,  anything  he  or  they  may  claim  valuable  or  useful.  Such 
warning  shall  be  given  in  the  nearest  newspaper  published  in  the  Territory,  and 
by  posting  it  at  three  of  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the  county  where  the 
mine  is  situated.  Three  months  afier  the  expiration  of  such  warning,  any  and 
all  buildings,  furnaces,  arrastras,  metals,  and  every  other  species  of  property 
which  may  still  remain  on  the  ground  of  such  mine,  vein,  or  mineral  depo:?it, 
shall  become  the  undisputed  property  of  the  new  claimant,  without  compensa- 
tion of  any  kind  to  any  person  whatever. 

Skc.  41.  Any  person  taking  possession  of  or  entering  upon  a  mining  claim  or 
auxiliary  lands,  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  be- 
fore it  is  abandoned,  shall  be  ousted  therefrom  in  a  summary  manner  by  the 
order  of  the  probate  judge,  and  the  malfeasor  shall  be  adjudged  to  pay  all  dam- 
ages and  costs  consequent  thereon. 

Skc.  51.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  persons  who  may  discover  and  claim  mining 
rights  or  mineral  lands,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  define  the  boundary  of 
their  claim  or  claims  to  any  lode  or  mine  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  to  lay  off  and  define  the  boundary  of  one  pertenencia  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  adjoining  their  claim  or  claims,  which  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  And  at  the  same  time  that  they  pre- 
sent their  notice  of  claim  or  claims  to  be  recorded  by  the  recorder  of  the  mining 
distiict,  they  shall  also  present  to  such  recorder  the  claim  of  said  Territory. 
And  if  said  discoverers  and  claimants  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  present  to  such 
recorder  the  claim  of  said  Territory  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  forever  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  mine  or  ledge  so  discovered  by  them.  Any  recording  officer  re- 
cording the  claim  or  claims  of  such  discoverers  and  claimants,  when  the  claim 
of  said  Territory  is  not  filed  therewith  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
penalties  provided  in  section  2G  of  this  chapter.  Such  claim  shall  be  re- 
corded as  provided  in  this  chapter  for  like  claims,  but  no  work  shall  be  requiied 
to  bo  done  thereon,  nor  shall  it  be  considered  to  be  abandoned  so  long  as  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Territory  ;  and  if  sold,  the  time  within  which  the  purchaser 
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shall  be  required  to  work  said  claim  shall  commence  from  the  day  of  sale,  ex- 
cept when  the  time  is  suspended  as  before  provided.  Everj  clerk  of  the  probate 
court,  as  soon  as  he  records  the  said  claim,  shall  send  a  copy  of  his  record  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  and  no  fees  shall  be  charged  by  any  recording 
officer  in  any  matter  relating  to  said  claim.  And  the  territorial  treasurer  may 
at  any  time  after  six  months  from  the  day  he  receives  such  record  as  aforesaid, 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  in  his  opinion  will  be  most  for  the  interest  of  the 
Territory,  cause  such  claim  to  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  every 
such  sale  shall  be  at  least  twice  advertised  in  the  territorial  newspaper,  and  be 
held  at  his  office,  or  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court,  or  recoi  der  of  the 
mining  district  of  the  county  where  the  claim  is  situated.  And  the  treasurer  is 
authorized  to  make  a  deed  of  the  same  to  the  purchaser  in  the  name  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  amount  received  by  him  shall  be  added  by  him  to  any  fund  now 
or  hereafter  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona 
against  hostile  Indians,  and  be  expended  as  provided  by  law.  And  after  all 
expenses  as  are  incurred  by  the  territorial  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying or  bringin;^  into  subjection  all  hostile  Indian  tribes  in  this  Territory 
are  liquidated,  then  all  remaining  or  accruing  funds,  out  of  all  or  any  sales  of 
territorial  mining  claims,  shall  be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  for  school  purposes. 

See.  52.  The  extraction  of  gold  fron)  alluvial  and  diluvial  deposits,  generally 
termed  placer  mining,  shall  not  be  considered  mining  proper,  and  shall  not  en^ 
title  persons  occupied  in  it  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  nor  shall  any  pre- 
vious section  of  this  chapter  be  so  construed  as  to  refer  to  the  extraction  of  gold 
from  the  above  mentioned  deposits. 

Sbc.  53.  This  chapter  shall  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1865. 

23.--THE  MINING  LAWS  OF  MEXICO. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  royal  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
published  in  1783,  and  ever  since  in  force  in  Mexico.  The  translation  is  by 
Rockwell.*  Only  those  portions  of  the  ordinance  are  copied  relating  to  the 
location,  size,  and  tenure  of  claims.  The  sections  not  quoted  are  devoted 
mainly  to  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  miners  are  to  enforce  their 
legal  rights : 

.CHAPTER   IV. 

SfiCTroN  1.  As  it  is  most  just  and  proper  to  reward  with  particularity  and 
distinction  those  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  new  mineral 
places  and  metallic  veins  found  therein  in  proportion  to  the  importance  and 
utility  of  such  discovery,  I  order  and  command  that  the  discoverers  of  one  or 
more  mineral  mountains,  wherein  no  mine  or  shaft  has  been  open  before,  acquire 
in  the  principal  vein  as  much  as  three  portions,  together  or  separate,  where  it 
best  pleases  them,  according  to  the  measures  hereafter  signified ;  and  that,  on 
h'aving  discovered  more  veins,  they  shall  acquire  a  portion  in  each  vein,  fixing 
on  and  marking  the  said  portions  within  the  term  of  ten  days. 

Sec.  2.  The  discoverer  of  a  new  vein  in  a  mountain  known  and  worked  in 
other  parts  may  hold  in  it  two  portions,  together  or  separated  by  other  mines, 
on  condition  tnat  he  specifies  them  within  ten  days,  as  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

Sec.  3.  He  who  proposes  for  a  new  mine  in  a  vein  already  known  and 
worked  in  part  is  not  to  be  considered  a  discoverer. 

*  A  compilation  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  law  in  relation  to  mines  and  titles  to  real  estate 
in  force  in  California,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  countries  acquired  under  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  treaties  when  annexed  to  the  United  States.  By  J.  A.  RockwelL 
New  York,  1851. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 17 
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Sec.  4.  The  person  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sections  must  present  a 
written  statement  to  the  deputation  of  miners  in  that  district,  or  in  case  there 
shoukl  not  be  one  in  that  district,  to  the  nearest  thereunto,  specifying  in  it  his 
name,  tliose  of  his  apsociates,  (if  he  has  any,)  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  place 
of  habitation,  profest^ion,  and  employment,  together  with  the  most  particular 
and  distinguishing  features  of  the  tract,  mountain,  or  vein  of  which  he  claims 
the  discovery;  all  which  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  hour  in  which  the  dis- 
coverer shall  present  himself,  must  be  noted  down  in  a  register  kept  by  the 
deputation  and  clerk,  (if  they  have  one;)  and  after  this  the  said  written  state- 
ment shall,  for  his  due  security,  be  restored  to  the  discoverer,  and  notices  of  its 
object  and  contents  shall- be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  the  government 
houses,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  for  the  sake  of  general  notoriety. 

And  I  ordain  that  within  the  term  of  ninety  days  the  discoverer  shall  cause 
to  be  made  in  the  vein  or  veins  so  registered  a  pit  of  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
diameter  or  breadth  and  ten  yards  (varas)  in  depth,  and  that  immediately  on 
the  existence  of  the  vein  being  ascertained  one  of  the  deputies  in  person  shall 
visit  it,  accompanied  by  the  clerk,  (if  there  is  one,)  or  if  there  be  no  clerk,  by 
two  assisting  witnesses  and  by  the  mining  professor  of  that  territory,  in  order 
to  inspect  the  course  and  direction  of  the  vein,  its  size,  its  inclination  on  the 
horizon,  called  its  falling  or  declivity,  its  hardness  or  softness,  the  greater  or 
less  firmness  of  its  bed,  and  the  principal  marks  and  species  of  the  mineral  f 
taking  exact  account  of  all  this  in  order  to  add  the  same  to  the  entry  in  the 
register,  together  with  the  act  of  possession,  which  must  immediately  be  given 
to  the  discoverer  in  my  royal  name,  measuring  him  his  portion,  and  making  him 
enclose  it  by  poles  at  the  limits  as  hereafter  declared  ;  after  which,  an  authentic 
copy  of  the  proceedings  shall  be  delivered  to  him  for  the  security  of  his  title. 

Skc.  5.  If  during  the  above-named  ninety  days  any  one  should  appear  assert- 
ing a  right  to  the  said  discovery,  a  brief  judicial  hearing  shall  be  granted,  and 
judgment  given  in  favor  of  him  who  best  proves  his  claim ;  however,  if  this 
should  happen  after  the  stated  time,  he  (the  new  claimant)  shall  not  be  heard. 

Sec.  6.  The  restorers  of  ancient  mines  which  have  been  abandoned  and  left 
to  decay  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  discoverers,  of  choosing  and  pos- 
sessing three  portions  in  the  principal  vein  and  one  in  each  of  the  others,  and 
both  revivers  and  discoverers  shall,  as  an  especial  reward,  be  on  all  occasions 
preferred  to  other  persons  under  parity  of  circumstances. 

Sec.  7.  If  there  arises  any  question  as  to  who  has  been  the  first  discoverer 
of  a  vein,  he  shall  be  considered  as  such  who  first  found  metal  therein,  even 
though  others  may  have  made  an  opening  previously ;  and  in  case  of  further 
doubt,  he  who  first  g(  ts  it  registered  shall  be  considered  as  the  discoverer. 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  shall  denounce  in  the  terms  hereafter  expressed  any  mine 
that  has  been  deserted  and  abandoned  shall  have  his  denouncement  received,  if 
he  then  in  sets  forth  the  circumstances  already  declared  in  section  four  of  this 
chapter,  the  actual  existence  of  the  mine  in  question,  the  name  of  its  last  pos- 
sess^or,  if  he  \i<  acquaint  d  with  the  same,  and  those  of  the  neighboring  miners, 
nil  of  wln»m  shall  be  lawfully  summoned,  and  if  within  ten  days  they  do  not 
appear,  the  dc  nouncenuMit  shall  be  publicly  declared  on  the  three  following  Sun- 
days ;  this  meeting  wiih  no  op(»osiiion,  it  shall  be  signified  to  the  denouncer 
that  within  sixty  days  he  must  have  cleared  and  reinstated  some  work  of  con- 
sid-  ruble  depth,  or  at  least  of  ten  yards  perpendicular  and  within  the  bed  of  the 
vein,  in  order  that  the  mining  professor  may  inspect  its  course  and  inclination 
and  all  its  peculiar  circumstances  as  is  declared  in  the  above-named  section  four. 
The  said  professor  should,  if  it  is  possible,  examine  the  pits  and  works  of  the 
min(»  and  see  if  they  are  decayed,  destroyed,  or  inundated ;  whether  they  contain 
a  draft  pit  or  adit  or  are  capable  nf  such ;  whether  they  have  au  outer  court,  a 
whim,  nr.chines,  rooms  for  liabitation,  and  stables;  aud  an  account  and  register 
of  all  these  circumstances  must  be  entered  in  the  corresponding  book  of  de- 
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'^ouncements,  which  should  be  kept  separately.  And  the  said  examination  being 
made,  the  portions  being  measured  and  bounded  by  stakes  in  the  ground,  sls 
shall  hereafter  be  explained,  possession  of  them  shall  be  given  to  the  denouncer, 
without  regard  to  any  opposition,  which  cannot  be  attended  to  unless  made 
within  the  term  before  described;  however,  if  during  that  time  any  opposition 
is  brought  forward,  the  parties  shall  have  a  brief  judicial  hearing  and  the  cause 
be  determined  accordingly. 

Sbc.  9.  If  the  former  mine  owner  should  appear  in  order  to  oppose  the 
denouncement  when  the  three  public  proclamations  are  over  and  when  the  de* 
nouncer  has  commenced  the  sixty  days  allowed  for  reinstating  the  pit  of  ten 
yards,  he  shall  not  be  heard  as  to  tire  posse^ision,  but  only  as  to  his  right  in  the 
property;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  establishing  this,  he  mu^t  make  good  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  denouncer,  unless  the  latter  is  proved  to  have  acted 
fraudulently,  in  which  case  he  must  lose  such  expenses. 

Sbc.  10.  If  the  denouncer  does  not  make  or  complete  the  shaft  as  prescribed; 
nor  take  possession  within  the  sixty  days,  he  lose^  his  right,  and  any  other  person 
has  the  power  of  denouncing  the  mine.  If,  however,  from  the  ground  being 
entirely  broken  up  or  otherwise  difficult  and  impracticable,  or  for  any  other  real 
and  serious  obstacle  he  has  been  unable  to  complete  the  sams  within  the  said 
sixty  days,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  respective  territorial  deputation,  when, 
his  difficulties  being  examined  and  proved,  the  period  may  be  prolonged  for  as 
long  a  time  as  the  deputation  may  think  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  no  more; 
no  opposition  to  his  claim  being  admitted  after  the  ordinary  term  of  sixty  days. 

Sbc.  17.  I  prohibit  any  one  (not  being  the  discoverer)  from  denouncing  two 
contiguous  mines  upon  one  and  the  sami  vein  ;  but  I  permit  any  person  to  ac* 
quire  and  possess  one  by  denouncement,  and  another  or  more  by  purchase,  gift, 
inheritance^  or  other  just  title.  And  I  further  declare  that  if  any  one  desires  to 
attempt  the  re-establishment  of  several  inundated  or  decayed  mlues,  or  other 
considerable  enterpnse  of  this  kind,  and  for  this  purpose  claims  the  grant  of 
several  portions,  although  they  be  contiguous  and  upon  the  same  vein,  such 
claim  must  be  laid  before  the  royal  tribuaal  general  of  Mexico,  in  order  that, 
the  circumstances  and  importance  of  the  uudurtaking  beiug  ascertained,  they 
may  acquaint  the  viceroy  therewith,  who,  on  finding  therein  nothing  prejudicial 
to  the  body  of  the  miners,  the  public,  or  my  royal  treasury,  shall  grant  him  this 
and  other  privileges,  exemptions,  and  aids,  on  condition  that  my  royal  approba^ 
tion  is  previously  obtained  to  all  such  favors,  which  cannot  be  granted  by  the 
ordinary  authority  of  the  viceroy. 

Sbc.  18.  Beds  of  ore  and  other  depositories  of  gold  and  silver,  on  being  dis- 
covered, shall  be  registered  and  denounced  in  the  same  manner  as  mines  or 
veins,  the  same  being  understood  of  all  species  of  metal. 

CHAPTBR  vir. 

Section  1.  To  all  the  subjects  iu  my  dominions,  both  in  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies, of  whatever  rank  and  condition  they  may  be,  I  grant  the  mines  of  every 
species  of  metal  under  the  conditions  already  stated,  or  that  shall  be  expressed 
hereafter,  but  I  prohibit  foreigners  from  acquiring  or  working  mines  as  their 
own  property,  in  these  my  dominions,  unless  they  be  naturalized  or  tolerated 
therein  by  my  express  royal  license.     (See  decree  of  President  Comonfort.) 

Sec.  'd.  I  also  prohibit  regulars  of  religious  orders,  of  both  sexes,  from  de- 
nouncing, or  in  any  manner  acquiring  for  themselves,  their  convents,  or  com- 
munities, any  mines  whatever ;  it  bein)<  understood  that  the  working  of  the 
mines  shall  not  devolve  upon  the  secular  ecclesiastics,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  laws,  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  consul,  and  to  the  sanctity  and  exercise 
of  their  profession  ;  and,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  all  such 
secular  ecclesiastics  shall  be  expressly  obliged  to  sell  or  place  in  the  hands  of 
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lay  subjects  the  mines  or  establisbments  for  smelting  ore,  and  reducing  estab- 
li^bmeuts  whicb  bave  devolved  on  tbem  hy  inberitance  or  otber  cause,  the  same 
being  completed  within  the  term  of  six  months,  or  wilbin  such  time  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  insure  a  useful  result,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  vice- 
roy, with  a  previous  intimation  to  the  royal  tribunal  general  of  the  mines  ; 
provided,  that  if  it  is  ascertained  that  by  artifice  or  fraud  the  effects  of  this 
article  are  attempted  to  be  eluded,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  working  of  such  mines 
and  establishments,  in  which  the  state  is  so  much  interested,  they  shall  be  de- 
nounced and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  mines  in  general. 

Sbc.  3.  Neither  shall  mines  be  held  by  governors,  intendents,  mayors,  chief 
judges,  nor  any  other  public  officers  whatever,  of  the  mine  towns  and  districts, 
nor  their  clerks  ;  but  I  permit  such  persons  to  hold  mines  in  any  territory  out 
of  their  own  jurisdiction. 

Sbc.  4.  Neither  shall  administrators,  stewards,  overseers,  keepers  of  tallies, 
workers  or  watchers  of  mines,  nor,  in  general,  any  person  in  the  service  of  mine 
owners,whether  of  superior  or  subordinate  class,  be  permitted  to  register,  denounce, 
or  in  any  other  manner  acquire  mines  within  the  space  of  a  thousand  yards  round 
those  of  their  masters,  but  I  allow  them  to  denounce  any  mine  for  their  said 
masters,  even  though  not  authorized  by  them  to  do  so,  provided  the  aforesaid 
masters  make  good  the  denouncement  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  section  eight 
of  chapter  six  of  these  ordinances. 

CHAPTER  viir. 

Section  1.  Experience  having  shown  that  the  equality  of  the  mine  meas- 
'ures  established  on  the  surface  cannot  be  maintained  under  ground,  where  in 
ifact  the  mines  are  chiefly  valuable,  it  being  certain  that  the  greater  or  less  in- 
clination of  the  vein  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon  must  render  the  respective 
properties  in  the  mines  greater  or  smaller,  so  that  the  true  and  effective  impar- 
tiality which  it  has  been  desired  to  show  towards  all  subjects,  of  equal  merit, 
thas  not  been  preserved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often  happened  that  when 
a  miner,  after  much  expense  and  labor,  begins  at  last  to  reach  an  abundant  and 
rich  ore,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  back,  as  having  entered  on  the  property  of  an- 
other, which  latter  may  have  denounced  the  neighboring  mine,  and  thus  sta- 
tioned himself  with  more  art  than  industry.  This  being  one  of  the  greatest  and 
*most  frequent  causes  of  litigation  and  dissension  among  the  miners,  and  consid- 
ering that  the  limits  established  in  the  mines  of  these  kingdoms,  and  by  which 
those  of  New  Spain  have  been  hitherto  regulated,  are  very  confined  in  propor- 
tion to  the  abundance,  multitude,  and  richness  of  the  metallic  veins  whicli  it  has 
pleased  the  Creator  of  his  great  bounty  to  bestow  on  these  regions,  I  order  and 
command  that  in  the  mines  where  new  veins,  or  veins  unconnected  with  each 
other,  shall  be  discovered,  the  following  measures  shall  in  future  be  observed. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  course  and  direction  of  the  vein,  whether  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal,  I  grant  to  every  miner,  without  any  distinction  in  favor  of  the 
disc'ovcrer,  whose  reward  has  been  specified,  two  hundred  yards,  (Spanish  yards 
or  varas,)  called  measuring  yards,  taken  on  a  level,  as  hitherto  understood. 

Sec  3.  To  make  it  what  they  call  a  square,  that  is,  making  a  right  angle 
"with  the  preceding  measure,  supposing  the  descent  or  inclination  of  the  vein  to 
'be  sufficiently  shown  by  the  opening  or  shaft  of  ten  yards,  the  portion  shall  be 
•  measured  by  the  following  rule. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  vein  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  (a  case  which  sel- 
dom occurs,)  a  hundred  level  yards  shall  be  measured  on  either  side  of  the  vein, 
or  divided  on  both  sides,  as  the  miner  may  prefer. 

Sec.  5.  But  where  the  vein  is  in  an  inclined  direction,  which  is  the  most 
usual  case,  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  inclination  shall  be  attended  to  in  the 
following  manner. 

Sec.  6.  If  to-one  yard  perpendicular  the  inclination  be  from  three  fingers  to 
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two  palms,  the  same  handred  yards  shall  be  allowed  for  the  square,  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  vein  being  perpend icnlar.) 

Skc.  7.  If  to  the  said  perpendicular  yard  there  be  an  inclination  of — 

Two  palms  and  three  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  112 J  yards. 

Two  palms  and  six  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  12/)  yards. 

Two  palms  and  nine  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  137J  yards. 

Three  palms,  the  square  shall  be  of  150  yards. 

Three  palms  and  three  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  162^  yards. 

Three  palms  and  six  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  175  yards. 

Three  palms  and  nine  fingers,  the  square  shall  be  of  187^  yards. 

Four  palms,  the  square  shall  be  of  200  yards. 
So  that  if  to  one  perpendicular  yard  there  correspond  an  inclination  of  four 
palms,  which  are  equal  to  a  yard,  the  miner  shall  be  allowe  '  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  square  on  the  declivity  of  the  vein,  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

Skc.  8.  And  supposing  that  in  the  prescribed  manner  any  mitier  should  reach 
the  perpendicular  depth  of  two  hundred  yards,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of 
his  portion,  by  which  he  may  commonly  have  much  exhausted  the  vein,  and 
that  those  veins  which  have  greater  inclination  than  yard  for  yard,  that  is  to 
say,  of  forty-five  degrees,  are  either  barren  or  of  little  extent,  it  is  my  sovereign 
will  that  although  the  declivity  may  be  greater  than  the  above-mentioned  mea- 
sures, no  one  shall  exceed  the  square  of  two  hundred  level  yards  ;  so  that  the 
same  shall  be  always  the  breadth  of  the  said  veins  extended  over  the  length  of 
the  other  two  hundreds,  as  declared  above. 

Sec.  9.  However,  if  any  mine  owner,  suspecting  a  vein  to  run  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  his  own,  (which  rarely  happens,)  should  choose  to  have  some  part 
of  his  square  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  his  principal  vein,  it  may  be 
granted  to  him,  provided  there  shall  be  no  injury  or  prejudice  to  a  third  person 
thereby. 

Sec.  10.  With  regard  to  the  banks,  beds,  or  any  other  accidental  depositories 
of  gold  or  silver,  I  ordain  that  the  portions  and  measures  shall  be  regulated  by 
the  respective  territorial  deputations  of  miners,  attention  being  paid  to  the  extent 
and  richness  of  the  place  and  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  same,  with 
distinction  and  preference  only  to  the  discoverers ;  but  the  said  deputations  must 
render  an  exact  account  thereof  to  the  royal  tribunal  general  of  Mexico,  who 
will  resolve  on  the  measures  which  they  in  their  judgment  may  consider  the 
most  efficacious,  in  order  to  avoid  all  unfair  dealing  in  these  matters. 

Sbo.  11.  The  portions  being  regulated  in  the  manner  described  above,  the 
denouncer  shall  have  his  share  measured  at  the  time  of  taking  possession  of  the 
mine,  and  he  shall  erect  around  his  boundaries  stakes  or  landmarks,  such  as 
shall  be  secure  and  easy  to  be  distinguished,  and  enter  into  an  obligation  to 
keep  and  observe  them  forever  without  being  able  to  change  them ;  though  he 
may  allege  that  his  vein  varied  in  course  or  direction,  (which  is  an  unlikely  cir- 
cumstance ;)  but  he  must  content  himself  with  the  lot  which  Providence  has 
decreed  him,  and  enjoy  it  without  disturbing  his  neighbors ;  if,  however,  he 
should  have  no  neighbors,  or  if  he  can,  without  injury  to  his  neighbors,  make 
an  improvement,  by  altering  the  stakes  and  boundaries,  it  may  be  permitted  him 
in  such  case,  with  previous  intervention,  cognizance,  and  authority  of  the  depu- 
tation of  the  district,  who  shall  cite  and  hear  the  parties,  and  determine  whether 
the  causes  for  such  encroachment  are  legitimate. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Sec  6.  .If  any  mine  owner,  in  consequence  of  the  great  richness  of  the  me- 
tallic substance  in  his  vein,  is  desirous  of  substituting  for  the  pillars,  beams,  or 
sufficient  and  necessary  supports,  made  of  the  metallic  substance  itself,  others 
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coDBtrncted  of  mason  work  of  stone  and  mortar,  Le  may  be  permitted  to  do  so 
under  ilie  inspection  of  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  district,  assisted  by  his  clerk' 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  mining  professor. 

Sec.  7.  I  strictly  prohibit  any  one  from  taking  away  or  in  any  degree  weak- 
ening and  diminishing  the  pillars,  beams,  and  necessary  supports  of  the  mines, 
under  pain  of  ten  years'  imprisonment,  to  be  inflicted  according  to  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  chapter  three  of  these  ordinances,  by  the  respective  judge  in  each 
case,  upon  any  workman,  searcher,  or  investigator  who  shall  have  committed 
such  offence,  and  the  same  upon  the  miner  or  mine  watcher  who  has  permitted 
it ;  and  the  master  of  the  mine  shall  lose  the  same,  together  with  half  of  his 
property,  and  be  forever  excluded  from  all  mining  employments. 

Sec.  8.  I  ordain  and  command  that  the  mines  shall  be  kept  clean  and  unob- 
structed, and  that  the  works  necessary  or  useful  for  the  circulation  of  air,  the 
carriage  and  extraction  of  the  metal  or  other  purposes,  although  they  may  con- 
tain no  more  metallic  matter  than  such  as  may  remain  in  the  pillars  and  parti- 
tions, shall  not  be  encumbered  with  rubbish  and  clods  of  earth,  but  that  all  these 
must  be  carried  out  and  thrown  by  each  person  on  the  earth-mound  of  his  own 
property,  but  on  no  account  upon  that  of  another  person  without  his  express 
leave  and  consent. 

Sec.  f).  In  the  mines  there  must  be  proper  and  safe  steps  or  ladders,  such  and 
as  many  as  are  considered  necessary  by  the  mining  surveyor,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  and  descending  to  the  farthermost  works,  so  that  the  lives  of  persons 
emploj'ed  in  the  mines  may  never  be  endangered  by  their  being  weak,  insecure, 
rotten,  or  much  worn. 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  avoid  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  sections 
contained  in  this  chapter,  it  is  my  sovereign  will  that  the  deputies  of  the  miners, 
accompanied  by  the  mining  professor  of  the  district,  and  by  the  clerk,  if  there 
be  one,  or,  in  default  of  him,  by  two  witnesses  in  aid,  who  shall  once  in  every  six 
months,  or  once  in  every  year,  in  places  where  the  former  is  impracticable,  visit 
all  the  mines  in  their  jui-isdiction  which  are  in  a  course  of  actual  working;  and 
if  they  find  any  failure  in  the  points  referred  to  in  the  above-mentioned  sections, 
or  in  any  others  whatever,  which  regard  the  security,  preservation,  and  better 
working  of  the  mines,  shall  provide  immediately  a  remedy  for  such  defect,  and 
take  m(  ans  to  assure  themselves  that  such  remedy  is  carried  into  effect.  And 
if  the  remedy  be  not  applied,  or  if  the  same  failure  shall  occur  again,  the  proper 
penalties  must  be  exacted,  multiplying  and  aggravating  them  even  to  the  extent 
of  dispossessing  the  person  so  offending  of  the  mine,  which  shall  then  belong  to 
the  first  person  who  may  denounce  it,  provided  the  deputies  proceed  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  chapter  third  of  these  ordinances. 

Sec.  11.  I  most  rigorously  prohibit  all  persons  from  piercing  through  adits, 
or  cross  levels,  or  other  subterraneous  passages,  from  works  which  are  higher 
and  full  of  water,  or  from  leaving  between  them  and  others  such  slight  supports 
as  may  allow  the  water  to  burst  through  ;  on  the  contrary,  persons  owning  such 
works  must  have  them  drained  by  engines  before  they  shall  attempt  to  commu- 
nicate with  new  ones,  unless  the  mining  professor  should  judge  that  such  piercing 
through  will  not  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  it. 

Sec.  12.  Also  I  prohibit  all  persons  from  introducing  workmen  into  any 
works  containing  noxious  vapors,  until  they  have  been  properly  ventilated,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art. 

Sec.  13.  Whereas  the  mines  require  incessant  and  continual  workihg,  in 
order  to  procure  the  metals,  certain  operations  being  indispensable,  which  cannot 
without  much  time  be  accomplished,  and  which,  if  interrupted,  generally  require 
as  great  expenses  in  their  re-establishment  as  they  did  in  their  original  under- 
taking ;  wherefore,  to  remedy  such  inconvenience,  and  also  to  prevent  masters 
of  mines,  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  work  them,  from  keeping  them  in  a  use- 
g&s  irtate  for  a  length  of  time,  by  pretending  to  work  them,  and  thus  depriving 
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them  of  the  real  and  effective  labor  which  others  might  bestow  on  them,  I  ordain 
and  command,  that  whosoever,  during  four  successive  months,  shall  fail  to  work 
any  mine  with  (at  least)  four  paid  workmen,  occupied  in  some  exterior  or  inte 
rior  work  of  real  utility,  shall,  by  so  doing,  lose  all  his  right  in  said  mine,  which 
shall  belong  to  any  person  denouncing  it,  upon  his  satisfactory  proving,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  chapter  six,  such  act  of  desertion  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  14.  Experience  having  shown  that  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section  have  been  eluded  by  the  artful  and  fraudulent  practice  of  some  ownei-s 
of  mines,  who  cause  their  mine  to  be  worked  during  some  days  in  each  [period 
ofj  four  months,  keeping  them  in  this  manner  many  years  in  their  posscst^ion,  I 
ordain  that  whosoever  shall  fail  to  work  his  mine  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  said  section  during  eight  months  in  the  year,  counting  from  the  day  of  his 
coming  into  possession,  even  though  the  said  eight  montlis  should  be  interspersed 
with  some  days  or  weeks  of  labor,  shall  by  such  labor  forfeit  the  mine:  and  it 
shall  be  adjudged  to  the  first  person  who  denounces  the  same,  and  satisfactorily 
proves  this  second  species  of  desertion ;  unless  for  this,  or  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  there  be  just  cause  assigned,  such  as  pestilence,  famiue, 
or  war,  in  that  same  noining  place,  or  within  twenty  leagues  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Considering  that  many  mine  owners  who  have  formerly  worked 
their  mines  with  ardor  and  diligence,  expending  large  sums  in  shafts,  adits,  and 
other  undertakings,  may  often  be  obliged  to  suspend  their  operations  while 
soliciting  supplies,  or  for  want  of  workmen,  or  necessary  provisions,  and  other 
just  and  sufficient  causes,  which,  combined  with  their  former  merit,  render  them 
worthy  of  equitable  consideration,  I  declare  that  any  sucli  mine  owner  keeping 
his  mine  in  disuse  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  above  mentioned  shall  not 
forfeit  it  at  once  in  the  manner  described  above,  but  his  mine  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  to  denouncement  before  the  respective  new  tribunals  of  miners,  in  order 
that,  both  parties  having  been  heard,  and  alleged  merits  and  causes  considered 
and  proved,  justice  may  be  done  between  the  pai'ties. 

Sec.  16.  Since  many  mine  owners  abandon  their  mines  either  for  the  want  of 
the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  operations  therein,  or  because  they  do  not 
choose  to  consume  that  which  they  may  have  already  acquired  from  them,  or 
because  they  have  not  spirit  to  venture  on  the  difficulties  of  those  undertakings, 
from  which  they  may  have  conceived  great  hopes,  or  for  other  causes,  and  since 
persons  are  not  wanting  who  might  be  desirous  of  taking  such  mines  if  they 
were  informed  of  their  intended  abandonment,  and  as  it  is  ir^uch  easier  to  main- 
tain a  mine  when  in  a  course  of  working  than  to  reinstate  it  after  it  has  suffered 
the  injuries  of  time,  it  is  my  will  that  no  person  shall  abandon  the  working  of 
his  mine  or  mines  without  making  the  deputation  of  the  district  acquainted 
therewith,  in  order  that  the  deputation  may  publish  the  same  by  fixing  a  notifi- 
cation on  the  doors  of  churches  and  other  customary  places  for  the  information 
of  all  persons. 

Sec.  17.  In  order  to  avoid  the  false  or  equivocal  reports  which  are  often 
spread  concerning  deserted  mines,  the  consequence  of  which  reports  is  to  aug- 
ment the  distrust  in  which  this  profession  is  ordinarily  held,  deterring  many 
persons  from  engaging  therein  who  do  not  otherwise  want  inclination  to  follow 
it,  I  ordain : 

Sec.  18.  That  no  one  shall  abandon  the  working  of  his  mine  without  giving 
notice  to  the  respective  deputation  in  order  that  an  inspection  may  immediately 
be  had  thereof  by  the  deputies,  accompanied  by  the  clerk  and  surveyors,  who 
must  examine  and  measure  the  mine,  particularizing  all  its  circumstances,  and 
draw  up  a  map  describing  its  plan  and  outlines,  which,  together  with  all  the 
necessary  information,  must  be  preserved  in  the  archives,  with  liberty  of  access 
to  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  see  it,  or  to  take  a  copy  thereof. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Section  1.  Inasmuch  as  mines  are  often  worked  by  miners  joined  in  com- 
panies,  from  the  lime  of  the  denouncemrnt  of  such  mine,  or  according  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  subsequently  in  various  ways,  to  the  great  advantage  and 
improvement  of  the  operations  in  mines,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  engage 
therein  when  many  persons  concur,  each  subscribing  a  part  of  his  capital ;  and 
as  where  the  wealth  of  one  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  gi*eat  undertakings,  that 
of  a  united  company  may  be  ample;  in  such  cases  I  desire  and  command  that 
such  companies,  whether  public  or  private,  may  be  encouraged,  promoted,  and 
protected  by  all  convenient  measures,  my  viceroy  gp*anting  to  those  who  may 
form  themselves  into  such  companies  every  favor,  aid,  and  exemption  which  can 
be  granted  them,  according  to  tbe  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  royal  tribunal 
of  miners,  and  without  detriment  to  the  public  or  my  royal  treasury. 

Skc.  2.  Although  by  these  ordinances  I  prohibit  any  individual  mine-owners, 
working  within  the  ordinary  limits,  from  denouncing  two  adjoining  mines  on 
the  same  vein;  yet, notwithstanding,  to  those  who  work  in  companies,  although 
they  be  not  the  discoverers,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  right  which  they 
might  derive  from  becoming  discoverers,  I  grant  the  right  of  denouncing  four 
new  portions,  or  four  deserted  mines,  even  though  they  should  -be  contiguous 
and  on  the  same  vein. 
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1.— BOOKS  ON  CALIFORNIAN  MINES. 

California  has  been  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  books  written  since  the  dis- 
covery of  gold ;  but  most  of  them  were  notes  of  personal  adventure,  with  a  few 
rambling  and  vague  remarks  about  the  mineral  resources  and  mining  industry 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nevertheless,  although  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  works  published  about 
the  land  of  gold,  the  Californian  contributions  to  mining  literature  are  not  unim- 
portant; and  when  the  State  geological  survey  shall  have  completed  its  labors 
and  published  all  its  reports,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  few  countries  have  done 
so  much  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  to  illustrate  the  metallurgy,  mineralogy, 
and  geology  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  following  are  titles  of  some  of  the  books  that  treat  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources and  mining  industry  of  the  coast : 

Geology  and  Industrial  Resources  of  California.  By  Philip  T.  Tyson.  To 
which  is  added  the  official  reports  of  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  and  B.  Riley, 
including  the  reports  of  Lieutenants  Talbot,  Ord,  Derby,  and  Williamson,  of 
their  explorations  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  also  of  their  examination  of 
routes  for  railroad  communication  eastward  from  those  countries.  Baltimore : 
1851.     8vo.,  pp.  160. 

Professor  John  B.  Trash's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  or 
California  Range.  Document  No.  69,  Senate  of  California.  1853.  8vo., 
pp.  30. 

Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Coast  Mountains  and  part  of  the  SieiTa  Nevada, 
embracing  the  Industrial  Resources  in  Agriculture  and  Mining.  By  John  B. 
Traek.     Document  No.  9,  Senate  of  California.     1854.     8vo.,  pp.  90. 
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Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  Oalifoniia,  made  in  connection  with 
the  expedition  to  survey  routes  in  California  to  connect  with  the  surveys  of 
routes  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Williamson,  corps  topographical  engineers,  in  1853. 
By  William  P.  Blake,  geologist  and  mineralogist  of  the  expedition.  New  York. 
H.  Bailliere,  1858.     4to,  pp.  600. 

Geology  of  North  America,  with  two  reports  on  the  Prairies  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Cali- 
fornia, originally  made  for  the  United  States  government  hy  Jules  Marcon. 
Zurich,  1858.     4to,  pp.  144. 

General  Report  upon  the  Geological  Collections  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey, 
hy  William  P.  Blake,  geologist  of  the  oflSce  of  the  United  States  Pacific  rail- 
road explorations  and  surveys.  4to  ,  pp.  50.  (In  vol.  iii  of  Explorations  and 
Surveys  for  a  Railroad  Route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.) 

Report  upon  the  Geology  of  the  Route  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to  the  Colum- 
bia River,  by  J.  S.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  geologist  and  botanist  of  the  expedition. 
4to.,  pp.  84.     (In  vol.  vi  of  Explorations,  &c.,  as  above.) 

Geological  Report  on  the  Route  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  F^,  by  way  of 
the  Coast  and  the  Gila,  by  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  geologist  of  the  expedition. 
4to.,  pp.  204.     (In  vol.  vii  of  Explorations,  &c.,  as  above.) 

Mining  on  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America,  by  John  S.  Hittell.  San 
Francisco,  1861.    18mo.,  pp.  224. 

The  Resources  of  California,  comprising  agriculture,  mining,  geology,  climate, 
commerce,  &c.,  and  the  past  and  future  development  of  the  State,  by  John  S. 
Hittell ;  second  edition,  with  an  appendix  on  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
San  Francisco,  1866.    12mo.,  pp.  494. 

The  Comstock  Lode,  its  character,  and  the  probable  mode  of  its  continuance 
in  depth,  by  Ferdinand  Baron  Richthofen,  (Dr.  Phil.)  San  Francisco,  1866. 
8vo,  pp.  83. 

Nevada  and  California  Processes  of  Silver  and  Gold  Extraction,  for  general  use, 
and  especially  for  the  mining  public  of  California  and  Nevada,  with  full  expla- 
nations and  directions  for  all  metallurgical  operations  connected  with  silver  and 
gold,  from  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  ore  to  the  final  casting  of  the  ingot ; 
also  a  description  of  the  general  metallurgy  of  silver  ores.  By  Guido  Kudtel» 
mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  former  manager  of  the  Ophir  works,  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  accurate  engravings.    San  Francisco,  1863.     8vo,  pp.  330. 
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Nevada 182 


Ova  land  route. 

Placorville 165 

Carnon  City.  N.  T 253 

Humboldt  mine*,  N.  T 420 

Oreat  Salt  Lake  City 784 

South  Panii 1,  ai5 

St.  Joneph,  Mo 1,975 

St.  I^nU.  Mo 2.279 

NewYorkCity 3,417 

Sotahem  towns. 

Stockton 117 

Copperopolia 153 

Molcelumne  Hill 178 

BigTreeu 198 

Sonora 197 

MaripoHa 211 

Yo»emit«  Valley 247 

ViMdla 308 

Coast  road. 

Redwood  City... p 31 

San  JoM* 51 

San  .Tuan 94 

Monten^y 1.30 

San  LuU  ObiHpo 234 

Santa  Barbara 344 

Los  AngeleH 444 

Sau  Diego 576 

Butterjield  route. 

San  Bernardino 504 

Fort  Yuma 732 

TncKon,  Arizona 1,013 

Metdlla,  Ariz(ma 1,  30() 

SI.  LouiD.  via  Arizona 2, 881 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SACRAMENTO. 

By  steamer. 

San  Francluco  to^ 

OppoMlte  Alcatraz  iMland.  2 

South  end  Angel  Ittland..  4  6 

North  end  Angel  Uland..  U  7i 

Red  Bock 5  12i 

Brothers 2  14i 

Piuola 4  m 

Mouth  of  Straits 6i  25 

Benleia 5  30 

Navy  Point 1  31 

Point  Edith 3  34 

Sealltilimi 1  35 

Point  Gil leuple 3  .38 

Point  Roe 1  39 

Snag  Point 2  41 

New  York  Slough 5*  46* 

Point  Hannon 2*  49 

Montezuma  iitland 2  51 

Tree  island 4  55 

Twin  Houses 3  58 

Sacket  Hog  Bend 6  62 

San  Joaquin  Sloufh 1  63 


Miles. 

End  of  Wood  Island 5  68 

UioVlHta 5  73 

Cache  creek 1  W 

Hog's  Back 4  78 

Mouth  of  8tcambo'tHlou(rh  6  84 

Head  of  .SteamltORlMlough  6  90 

Head  of  Raudall'M inland..  6  96 

Grape  Vine  ranch 5  101 

Embarcadero 8  109 

Suttervllle 9  118 

Sacramento 3  121 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  SAN  DIEGO. 

Via  coast  road. 

San  Franci»co  to— 

San  Mateo 21 

RedwoodCity M  31 

San  Jose 19  50 

Gllroy 32  82 

SanJuan 12  94 

Monterey 36  130 

San  Antonio 75  205 

San  Luis  Obispo 43  248 

Santa  Inez 68  316 

Santa  Barbara 42  358 

Sun  Buenaventura 30  388 

Ia>s  Angeles 100  488 

San  Gabriel  ranch 10  498 

Anaheim 15  513 

Ali.oranch 22  535 

San  Juan  mission 7  542 

San  Mateo  ranch 11  553 

I>osFlore8 11  564 

San  Lnis  Rey 10  574 

I>oH  Encinltas 18  592 

Soledhd  ranch 15  607 

SanDiego 15  622 


8ACRAJMKNTO  TO  RED  BLUFF. 

Via  Sacramento  river, 

Sacramento  to— 

RusMlau  Crossing 12 

Fremont 14  26 

Churle.*ton 10  36 

KuiKht's  landing 10  46 

Ea)f lo  Bend 8  64 

Old  EhkIc  Bend 5  59 

Three  Rivers 5  64 

Poker  Bend 5  69 

Howeirs 5  74 

Big  Eddy 5  79 

Dry  Slough 8  87 

Eddy's 8  95 

Twenty-Milc  Island 10  105 

Font's  ferry 7  112 

Butte  creek 6  118 

Colusa 7  125 

Sherman's 7  132 

Snyder's 4  136 

Nine-Mile  bouse 5  141 

Bogf^'s 5  146 

Princeton 5  151 

Butte  City 7  158 

Cutoff 7  165 

Pike's 5  170 

Plaza  City 9  179 

Jennings 9  188 

Monroe ville 3  191 

BigChico 8  19» 

Bldwell's 6  205 

Sou  le  Landing 7  212 

Snadon'g 8  220 

Gazelle  shoot 6  226 

Moon's 6  232 

Mayhew's 8  240 

Tehama 8  248 

Doll's  ranch 11  259 

RedBluff 11  270 
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SACRAMENTO  TO  VIRGINIA  CITY. 

Via  Dutch  Flat. 

Sacramento  to—  Hilefi. 

Anbarn 40 

Illlnoiiitown 18  58 

DntchFlat 12  70 

WiJ^on'u  ranch J  4  84 

Summit  valley IG  100 

DonnerCablDH 9  109 

O'Neal'B  bridge 21  130 

Steamboat  Springs 15  145 

Virginia  City 12  157 

Via  Henne*$  Pasa, 

Sacramento  to— 

Colfax 55 

Madden'ii 61 

Dutch  Flat (59 

Zeuii 78* 

Polly'g m 

Jones'ii 100 

Donaer  lake 110 

ProMcrcreek 12(tt 

Chamborlln'a Iii8} 

Brown's lX>i 

Hunter's 145i 

Virginia  City 157i 

Virginia  City    to    the    Hum- 

boldt  mines 150 

Virginia  City  to  Aurora 116 

SACRAMENTO  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITT. 

Via  Austin,  (Reese  river,)  Nevada, 

Sacramento  to — 

Folw)m 22 

Latrol>e 15  37 

Shingle  Springs 8  45 

Placerville 8  5:j 

Sportsman's  Hall 11  64 

Rivernido  station 10  74 

Webster's 9  83 

Straw  berry  valley 11  94 

Summit 3  97 

Yank's 8  105 

Lake  Tohoe 9  114 

Genoa 10  124 

CamonCitv 14  138 

Virginia  city 16  154 

Pirstwell 13  167 

Second  well 7  174 

Thirdwell 12  186 

Eight«en-Mile  post 8  194 

Ragtown 1 12  206 

Slough  bridge 16  222 

Sand  SpHngs 16  238 

WestGate 22  260 

Cold  Springs 14  274 

Edward's  cre«>k 12  286 

Mount  Airy 15  301 

Jacobsville 13  314 

Austin 6  320 

Simpson's  park 16  336 

Drvcreck 21  357 

Robert's  creek 29  386 

Diamond  Springs 25  411 

Ruby  valley 24  4:J5 

Butte  station 19  454 

Shell  creek 30  484 

Antelope  Springs 19  503 

Deep  creek 24  527 

Willow  Spring* 42  569 

PishSprings 21  590 

Simpson's  Springs 39  629 

Rush  yalley 23  652 

Fort  Crittenden 17  669 

Groat  Salt  Lake  City 41  710 

SACRAMENTO  TO  PORTLAND. 

Sacramento  to — 

Nlcolaas 25 

MaryBville 20  45 


2.— TaWe  of  distances — Continued. 


Oroville 26 

Chico 26 

Tehama 26 

Red  Bluff 13 

Horsetown 29 

Shasta 8 

French  gulch 15 

Trinity  Centre 27 

New  York  house 14 

Callahan's 13 

F'ort  Jones 22 

Ynka 18 

Henly 20 

Mountain  house 17 

Jacksonville 23 

Gravecreek 41 

Cunyonville 26 

Romberg 26 

Oakland 17 

Hawley's 30 

Eugene  City 25 

Corvallis 39 

Albany 10 

Salem 24 

Oregon  City 37 

Portland 13 


STOCKTON  TO  VTSAI.IA  AND 
OWEN'S  VALLEY. 

Stockton  to— 

Heath  &  Emory's 

Dickinson's  ferry 21 

Snelling 13 

Homitos 16 

ChowchlUa 25 

Fresno 16 

Millerton 15 

King's  river 25 

VisHlla 28 

Tule  river 25 

Deer  creek 8 

White  river 15 

Linn's  valley 9 

Kern  »iver 20 

Walker'i*  Pass 25 

Little  lake 30 

Owen's  lake 33 

San  Carlos 41 

LOS  ANGELF.S  TO  LA  PAZ, 
ARIZONA. 


Los  Angeles  to— 

San  Gabriel 

ElMonte 2 

San  JoHe 12 

Cocomungo 12 

San  Bernardino 25 

Old  S.  B.  mission 8 

Friuk's 7 

Dr.  Edgars 8 

Chapin's  ranch 6 

Antonio  creek 4 

Grant's  creek 3 

Indian  run 5 

White  Tiver 2 

AguaCalicnte 10 

Sand  Hole 11 

Old  raneheria 6 

Toro's 9 

Martinez 5 

Palma  Seco 12 

Dos  Palmos 7 

Brown's  Pass 10 

Tabasacco 8 

Chucol walla 18    202 

Slough 35    2:i7 

LaFaa 16    253 


28 
49 
62 
78 
103 
119 
134 
159 
187 
212 
220 
233 
244 
264 
289 
319 
354 
395 


La  Paz  to  Fort  Mohave 140 

La  Paz  to  Walker's  diggings  146 

La  Paz  to  Pimo  villages 200 

La  Paz  to  Tucson 280 

La  Paz  to  £1  Dorado  canon.  190 


PORTLAND  TO  LEWISTON. 


Portland  to—  Miles. 

Lower  Cascades 50 

Portage 5  55 

Dalles 38  93 

Celilo 13  106 

Five-Mile  rapids 5  111 

John  Day 11  122 

Indian  rapids 3  125 

Squally  Hook 3  128 

Kockcreek 7  135 

Chapman's  woodyard 6  141 

Big  Bend 6  147 

Willow  creek 9  156 

Castle  Rock 8  164 

Long  island  (foot) 5  169 

Long  island  (head) 7  176 

Grand  Ronde  landing 10  186 

Umatilla  rapids 8  194 

Windmillrock 7  2Cl 

Wallula 15  216 

Snake  river  (month) 11  227 

Rapids 6  233 

Fish  Bend 10  243 

Jim  Fort's  island 10  263 

Pine  Tree  rapids 7  260 

Pelouse  crossing 30  290 

Fort  Taylor 5  295 

Penana  creek 25  320 

Almotacreek 14  334 

Alpowa  creek 26  360 

Smith'sferry 3  363 

Lewiston 7  370 

DALLES  TO  LEWISTON. 

Dalles  to— 

Deschutes 35 

Mud  Springs 12  27 

John  Day's  river 12  39 

Juniper  spring 12  51 

WiUowcreek 18  69 

Well's  spring 16  85 

Buttercreek 18  103 

Umatilla  river 9  112 

Umatilla  crossing 18  130 

Wild  Horse  creek 18  148 

Walla-Walla 20  168 

Drycreek 7  175 

Reed  creek 15  190 

Tncanon 17  207 

Patapha 11  218 

Alpowa 14  232 

Smith's  ranch 8  240 

Craig's  ferry 9  249 

Lewiston I  250 

Lewiston  to  Pierce  City 90 

Lewiston  to  Elk  City 145 

Lewiston  to  Florence 110 

Lewiston  to  Idaho  City 190 

DALLES  TO  IDAHO  CITY. 

Via  John  Dag  mine*. 

Dalles  to — 

Fifteen -MUe  creek 12 

Toddsbridge 10  22 

Salt  spring 8  30 

Hake  Oven  hollow 14  44 

Thorn  hollow 6  50 

Antelope  valley 12  62 

Potato  bills 10  72 

Pyramid  rocks 4  76 

Cherry  creek 10  86 

Bridge  creek 7  93 

Foot  of  mountain 11  104 

Rockcreek 12  116 

John  Day .* 17  133 

South  Fork.. 7  140 

CauyonClty 35  175 

Dlxiecreek 11  186 

Burnt  river 35  221 

Malheur  river 18  240 

Emigrant  road 20  860 
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Hilea. 

Old  Fort  BolM 16  276 

BoiHcCity 25  301 

IdahoCity 29  330 

WALLA-WALLA  TO  FORT  BKN80N. 

Via  MuiUn't  military  road. 

Wftlln- Walla  to— 

Dry  Creek 9 

Totichet 11  20 

Beedcreek 15  35 

TiKanon. 12  47 

Snake  river 3  50 

pHlnone  river 15  65 

Firift  cro8«ing 4  69 

Second  croii»lDg 4  73 

Third  crosHing 9  75 

Fourth  croMing 2  77 

Moca»n»ia 7  84 

OraUyonM 13  97 

Tcho-tcho-oo-geep 15  112 

Clelclelpow-vet»ln 9  121 

CainaH  Prairie  creek 17  138 

LoochooltE 12  150 

Inchatzknn  vprtng 8  158 

Poan  Lake  bridge 6  164 


St.  Joseph  rlvar  croning. 

Coeurd'Alene  river 

Copiir  d' Alene  cromdng. . . 
Ca>ur  d' Alene  misttion. . . . 

Three-Mlle  prnirie 

Ten-Mile  prairie 

Johnson'n  Cut-oflf 

Summit  Steven'H  pasfi 

St.  llegig  Borgia  river. . . . 

Prairie 

Prairie 

Bitt4:r  Root  croMlng 

Prairie 

Brown's  prairie 

Nemote  Creek 

WeHt  fiMjt  of  moautaiu.. . 

Point  of  RockM 

Skahotay  creek 

Kulknllo  creek 

HellGateRonde 

Observatory  creek 

Bijr  Blackfoot  river 

Hell  Gate  river,  Int  eroiw'g 
HellQateriver,llthcro88'g 

Creek 

Flint  creek 

Odd  creek 


Mllen. 
5  169 
U    180 


191 
199 
2U3 
208 


20  228 

8  236 

5  241 

9  250 
13  263 
10  273 
10  283 
13  2i»6 

8  304 

6  310 

9  319 
9  328 

4  332 
6  338 

13  351 

12  363 

5  368 
25  393 


13    424 


HUei. 

Rockcre^k 7  431 

Deer  Lodfre  creek 8  439 

LlvingHton'H  creek 9  448 

Utile  Blnckfoot  river 8  456 

MuUan'M  Pnnii 13  469 

Great  Prickly  Pear 4  473 

Sliver  creek 6  479 

J.ittlo  Prickly  Pear 16  495 

Medicine  Rock 3  498 

L.  P.  P.  Upper  Camp 7  505 

LK^\^8T0N  TO  KOOTENAI  MINES. 

Lewiwton  to — 

Pnlouse  crottsing 40 

Pinecreek 10  50 

Ix>ttow 7  57 

Forkioftrall 9  59 

Willow  prairie 5  64 

Rockcreek 10  74 

Spokane  River  ferry 15  89 

SoltcHa'M 6  95 

Pen  d'Orellle  glongh 23  118 

Pen  dOreille  crowing 24  142 

Big  bend  of  lake 15  157 

Kootenai  crowing 50  207 

Elkcreek 123  330 


APPENDIX   1. 

Address  on  the  history  of  California,  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1849,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,  at  their  cele- 
bration of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California 
into  the  Union.     By  Edmund  Randolph,  esq,    San  Francisco,  Sept.  10, 1860. 

PiONBBRS  :  From  the  importunities  of  the  active  present  which  surrounds  us, 
we  turn  for  a  brief  space  to  the  past.     To-day  we  give  ourselves  up  to  memory. 

And,  first,  our  thoughts  are  due  to  those  who  are  not  here  assembled  with 
lis ;  whom  we  meet  not  on  street  nor  highway,  and  welcome  not  again  at  the 
door  of  our  dwellings ;  upon  whom  shines  no  mere  the  sun  which  now  gladdens 
the  hills,  the  plains,  the  waters  of  California — to  the  pioneers  who  are  dead. 
To  them,  as  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  who  falU  in  the  battle  for  that  with  his  blood 
Le  has  paid  the  price  of  victory,  you  will  award  the  honor  of  this  triumph, 
marked  by  the  marvellous  creations  which  have  sprung  from  your  common  en- 
terprises. To  them  you  will  consecrate  a  success  which  has  surpassed  the  bold- 
est of  the  imaginations  which  led  you  forth,  both  them  and  you,  to  a  life  of  ad- 
ventures. Your  companions  died  that  California  might  exist.  Fear  not  that 
you  will  honor  them  overmuch.  But  how  died  they,  and  where  do  they  repose — 
the  dead  of  the  pioneers  of  California? 

Old  men  amongst  you  will  recall  the  rugged  trapper.  His  frame  was  strong; 
Lis  soul  courageous ;  his  knowledge  was  of  the  Indian's  trail  and  haunts  of 
game;  his  wealth  and  defence,  a  rifle  and  a  horse;  his  bed,  the  earth ;  his  home, 
the  mountains.  He  was  slain  by  the  treacherous  savage.  His  scalp  adorned 
the  wigwam  of  a  chief.  The  wolf  and  the  vulture  in  the  desert  feasted  on  the 
body  of  this  pioneer.  A  companion,  wounded,  unarmed,  and  famishing,  wan- 
ders out  through  some  rocky  canon  and  lives  to  recount  this  tale — lives,  more 
fortunate  in  his  declining  years,  to  measure,  perhaps,  his  lands  by  the  league, 
and  to  number  his  cattle  by  the  thousand.  And  the  sea,  too,  has  cluimed  trib- 
ute ;  the  remorseless  waves,  amid  the  terrors  of  shipwreck,  too  often  in  these 
latter  days  have  closed  over  the  manly  form  of  the  noble  pioneer.  The  mon- 
sters of  the  deep  have  parted  amongst  them  the  flesh  of  our  friends,  and  their 
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dissevered  members  are  floating,  suspended  now  in  the  vast  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
or  roll  upon  distant  strands,  playthings  tossed  by  the  currents  in  their  wander- 
ings. And  here,  in  San  Francisco,  exacting  commerce  has  disturbed  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  pioneers.  Ten  years  and  a  half  ago,  pinched  by  the  severi- 
ties of  a  most  inclement  winter,  under  the  leaky  tent  which  gave  no  shelter, 
they  sickened  and  died  (and  then  women  and  children  were  pioneers,  too)  by 
scores,  and  by  hundreds  they  sickened  and  died.  With  friendly  hands,  which 
nnder  such  disastrous  circumstances  could  minister  no  relief,  you  yet  did  bury 
them  piously  in  a  secluded  spot  upon  the  hill- side  or  in  the  valley,  and,  planting 
a  rude  cross  or  board  to  mark  the  grave,  did  hope,  perhaps,  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous day,  to  replace  it  with  a  token  in  enduring  stone.  But  the  hill  and  the  valley 
alike  disappear  hourly  from  our  sight.  The  city  marches  with  tremendous 
strides.  Extending  streets  and  lengthening  rows  encroach  upon  the  simple 
burial-ground  not  wisely  chosen.  The  dead  give  place  to  the  living.  And  now 
the  builder,  with  his  mortar  and  his  bricks,  and  the  din  of  his  trowel,  erects  a 
mansion  or  store-house  for  the  new  citizen  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  pioneer 
was  laid  and  his  sorrowing  friend  dreamed  of  erecting  a  tombstone.  Meanwhile, 
by  virtue  of  a  municipal  order,  hirelings  have  dug  up  and  carted  away  all  that 
remained  of  the  pioneers,  and  have  deposited  them  in  some  common  receptacle, 
where  now  they  are  lyin^  an  undistinguishable  heap  of  human  bones. 

Pursuing  still  this  sad  review,  you  well  remember  how,  wiih  the  eager  tide 
along  and  up  the  course  of  rivers,  and  over  many  a  stony  ascent,  you  were 
swept  into  the  heart  of  the  difficult  regions  of  the  gold  mines ;  how  you  there 
encountered  an  equal  stream  pouring  in  from  the  east ;  and,  in  a  summer,  all 
the  bars,  and  flats,  and  gulches,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  vast 
tract  of  hills,  were  flooded  with  humm  life.  Into  that  rich  harvest  Death  put 
his  sickle.  Toil  to  those  who  had  never  toiled  ;  toil,  the  hardest  toil,  often  at 
once  beneath  a  torrid,  blazing  sun,  and  in  an  icy  stream ;  congestion,  typhus, 
fevers  in  whatever  form  most  fatal ;  and  the  rot  of  scurvy  ;  drunkenness  and 
violence,  despair,  suicide,  and  madness ;  the  desolate  cabin ;  houseless  starva- 
tion amid  snows  :  all  these  bring  back  again  upon  you  in  a  frightful  picture 
many  a  death-scene  of  those  days.  There  fell  the  pione«*r8  who  perished  from 
the  van  of  those  who  first  heaved  back  the  bolts  that  barred  the  vaulted  hills, 
and  poured  the  millions  of  the  treasures  of  California  upon  the  world ! 

Wan  and  emaciated  from  the  door  of  the  tent  or  cabin  where  you  saw  him 
expire;  bloody  and  mangled  from  the  gambling  saloon  where  you  saw  him 
murdered,  or  the  roadside  where  you  found  him  lying ;  the  corpse  you  bore  to 
the  woods  and  buried  him  beneath  the  trees.  But  you  cannot  tell  to-day  which 
pine  sings  the  requiem  of  the  pioneer. 

And  some  have  fallen  in  battle  beneath  our  country's  flag. 

And  longings  still  unsatisfied  led  some  to  renew  their  adventurous  career 
upon  foreign  soils.  Combating  for  strangers  whose  quarrels  they  espoused,  they 
fell  amid  the  jungles  of  the  tropics  and  fatted  that  rank  soil  there  with  right 
precious  blood  ;  or,  upon  the  sands  of  an  accursed  waste,  were  bound  and 
slaughtered  by  inhuman  men  who  lured  them  with  promises  and  repaid  their 
coming  with  a  most  cruel  assassination.  In  the  filthy  purlieus  of  a  Mexican 
village  swine  fed  upon  all  that  murder  left  of  honored  gentlemen,  until  the  very 
Indian,  with  a  touch  of  pity,  heaped  up  the  sand  upon  the  festering  dead,  and 
gave  slight  sepulture  to  our  lost  pioneers. 

Though  from  the  first  some  there  were  who  found  in  California  all  they 
sought;  and  as  they  lived  so  died,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  their 
newly  made  friends,  and  were  buried  in  churchyards  with  holy  rites ;  and  al- 
though those  more  lately  stricken  repose  in  well-fenced  grounds,  guarded  by 
society  they  planted,  and  whose  ripening  power  they  have  witnessed,  and  are 
gathered  to  a  sacred  stillness,  where  we  too  may  hope  that  we  shall  be  received 
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when  full  soon  we  sink  to  our  eternal  rest.  Alas  !  far  different  the  death  and 
burial  of  full  many  a  pioneer. 

In  deeds  of  lofiiest  daring  of  individual  man,  encounters  fierce  and  rudest 
shocks,  too  often  has  parted  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  and  left  his  mortal  body 
to  nature  and  the  elements.  Thus  wilds  are  conquered,  and  to  civilization  new 
realms  are  won. 

Upon  his  life  and  death  let  them  reflect  who  would  deny  to  the  pioneer  the 
full  measure  of  the  rights  of  freemen. 

For  us  we  behold  the  river  or  the  rock,  the  mountain's  peak,  the  plain — 
whatever  spot  from  which  his  eyes  took  their  last  look  of  earth.  There,  as  he 
lies,  one  gentle  light  shining  athwart  the  gathering  darkness,  still  holds  his 
gaze.  Guided  by  that  light  we  will  revisit  the  distant  home  of  the  dying  pio- 
neer. In  imagination  we  will  there  revive  the  faded  recollections  of  the  in- 
trepid boy  who,  in  years  long  past,  disappeared  in  the  wilderness  and  the  west, 
and  for  a  lifetime  has  been  accounted  dead.  We  will  renew,  while  we  console, 
the  grief  of  the  aged  father  and  mother.  To  the  fresh  sorrows  of  tlie  faithful 
wife  we  pledge  the  sympathy  and  love  of  brothers.  To  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  friends  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  in  benedictions  on  their  heads.  To 
ancient  friends  we  too  are  friends,  until  with  our  praises,  and  the  eventful  story 
of  his  lif(»,  we  make  to  live  again  in  his  old  peaceful  home  him  who  died  so 
wildly.  What  though,  to  mournful  questioning,  we  cannot  point  their  graves  ] 
They  have  a  monument — behold  the  State;  and  their  inscription,  it  is  written 
on  our  hearts. 

Thus,  as  is  meet,  we  honor  our  dead  pioneers  with  severe  yet  pleasing  recol- 
lections, grateful  fancies,  and  tears  not  unmanly.  With  an  effort  we  turn  from 
ourselves  to  our  country. 

Of  populous  Christian  countries  Upper  California  is  among  the  newest.  Her 
whole  history  is  embraced  within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living.  Just  ninety- 
one  years  have  passed  since  man  of  European  origin  first  planted  his  footsteps 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  our  State,  with  purpose  of  permanent  inhabita- 
tion.    Hence  all  the  inhabitants  of  California  have  been  but  pioneers. 

Cortcz,  about  the  year  l;337,  fitted  out  several  small  vessels  at  his  port  of  Te- 
huantepec,  sailed  north  and  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  It  is  said 
that  his  vessels  were  provided  with  eveiything  requisite  for  planting  a  colony 
in  the  newly  discovered  region,  and  transported  four  hundred  Spaniards  aud 
three  hundred  negro  slaves,  which  he  had  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
he  imagined  by  that  coast  and  sea  to  discover  another  New  Spain.  But  sands 
and  rocks  and  sterile  mountains,  a  parched  and  thorny  waste,  vanquished  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico.  lie  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life,  aud  never  crossed 
the  line  which  marks  our  soutiiern  boundary.  Here  we  may  note  a  very  re- 
markable event  which  happened  in  the  same  year  that  Cortez  was  making  his 
fruitless  attempt.  Four  persons,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Castillo,  Dor- 
ante*?,  and  a  negro  named  Estevancio,  arrived  at  Culiacan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  were  the  sole  survivors  of  three 
hundred  Spaniards  who  landed  with  Pamfilo  Narvaez  on  the  coast  of  Florida 
for  the  conquest  of  that  country,  in  the  year  1527,  They  had  wandered  ten 
years  among  the  savages,  and  had  finally  found  their  way  across  the  continent. 
The  same  Nunez  was  afterwards  appointed  to  conduct  the  discovery  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  the  first  conquests  of  Paraguay,  says  our  authority,  the  learned 
Jesuit  Father  Miguel  Venegas. 

The  viceroy  Mendoza,  soon  after  the  failure  of  Cortez,  despatched  another 
expedition,  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  same  direction,  but  accomplished  still  less ; 
and  again  in  1542,  the  same  viceroy  sent  out  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  a  coura- 
geous PortuguesCt  with  two  ships  to  survey  the  outward  or  western  coast  of 
California.  In  the  latitude  of  32  degrees  he  made  a  cape  which  was  called,  by 
himself,  I  suppose,  Cape  Engano,  (Deceit ;)  in  33  degrees,  that  of  La  Cruz,  and 
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that  of  Galera,  in  36^  degrees,  and  opposite  the  last  he  met  with  two  large 
islands,  where  they  informed  him  that  at  some  distance  there  was  a  nation  who 
wore  clothes.  In  37  degrees  and  a  half  he  had  sight  of  some  hills  covered  with 
trees,  which  he  called  San  Martin,  as  he  did  also  the  cape  running  in  to  the  sea 
at  the  end  of  these  eminences.  Beyond  this  to  40  degrees  the  coast  lies  NE. 
and  SW.,  and  about  the  40th  degree  he  saw  two  mountains  covcied  with  snow, 
and  between  them  a  large  cape,  which,  in  honor  of  the  viceroy,  he  called  Men- 
docina.  The  headland,  therefore,  according  to  Venegas,  was  christened  three 
hundred  aJid  eighteen  years  ago.  Cabrillo  continued  his  voyage  to  the  norih  in 
midwinter,  and  reached  the  44th  degree  of  ktitude  on  the  10th  of  March,  1543, 
From  this  point  he  was  compelled  by  want  of  provisions  and  the  bad  condition 
of  his  ships  to  return,  and  on  the  1 4th  of  April  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Nativi- 
dad,  from  which  he  had  sailed. 

In  1578,  at  midsummer,  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  upon  this  coast,  only  a 
few  miles  northward  from  this  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  bay  whicli  still 
bears  his  name.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  not  yet  sailed  on  his  firrft  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia. It  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  things  looked  in  this  cmmtry  at  that 
time.  After  telling  us  how  the  natives  mistook  them  for  gods,  and  worshipped 
them,  and  oflPered  sacrifices  to  them,  muck  against  their  will,  and  how  he  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  ntfmc  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  narrative  goe& 
on  :  **  Our  necessaire  business  being  ended,  our  General  wkh  his  companie  trav- 
ailed up  into  the  countrey  to  their  villiages,  where  we  found  heardesof  deereby 
1,000  in  a  companie,  being  most  large  and  fat  of  bodie.  We  found  the  whole 
countrey  to  be  a  warren  of  a  strange  kinde  of  connies,  their  bodies  in  bigness  a& 
be  the  Barbaric  connies,  their  heads  as  the  heads  of  ours,  the  feet  of  a  Want, 
(mole,)  and  the  taile  of  a  rat,  being  of  great  length  ;  under  her  chinne  on  either 
side  a  bagge,  into  the  which  she  gathered  her  meate,  when  she  hath  filled  her 
bellie  abroad.  The  people  do  eat  tbcir  bodies  and  make  great  accompt  of  their 
skinnes,  for  their  king's  coat  was  made  out  of  them.  Our  General  called  thi& 
countrey  Nova  Albion,  and  that  for  two  causes :  the  one  in  respect  of  the  white 
bankes  and  cliffes  which  lie  toward  the  sea ;  and  the  other  because  it  might 
have  some  affinitie  with  our  countrey  in  name,  which  sometime  was  so  called. 

"  T/icrt  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  be  taken  up,  wherein  there  is  not  a  reason" 
able  quantitie  of  gold  or  silver,^* 

Every  one  will  at  once  recognize  the  burrowing  squirrel  that  still  survives  to 
plague  the  farmer,  and  who  it  will  be  seen  is  a  very  ancient  inhabitant  of  the 
fields  he  molests  ;  and  no  one  but  will  dwell  upon  the  words  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  gold  and  silver  abounding  in  this  country.  Were  they  but  a  happy  gues» 
in  a  gold-mad  age,  a  miracle  of  sagacity,  or  a  veritable  prophecy  ?  Before  he 
sailed  away,  "  our  General  set  up  a  monument  of  our  being  there,  as  also  of  her 
Majestie's  right  and  title  to  the  same,  viz:  a  plate  nailed  upon  a  faire  great 
poste,  whercuj?on  was  engraven  her  Majestic^ s  na?ne,  the  day  and  y**are  of  our 
arrival  there,  with  the  free  giving  up  of  the  province  ar^ people  into  her  Majes- 
tie*8  hands,  together  with  her  highness^  picture  and  arms,  in  a  piece  qfjivcpence 
of  current  English  money  under  the  plate,  whcreunder  was  also  written  the  name 
of  our  General*^ 

These  mementoes  of  his  visit  and  the  first  recorded  landing  of  the  white  man 
upon  our  shores,  I  think  have  never  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  antiquary. 
And  it  would  also  appear  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  knew  notl^ng  of  Cabrillo*& 
voyage,  for  he  says:  "It  seemeth  that  the  Spaniards  hitherto  had  never  been 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  neither  did  discover  the  laude  by  many  degrees  to 
the  southward  of  this  place." 

There  were  other  expeditions  to  Lower  California  and  the  western  coast,  after 
the  time  of  Cortez  and  Cabrillo,  but  they  all  proved  fruitless  until  the  Count  de 
Monterey,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  by  order  of  the  King,  sent  out  Sebastian 
Viscayno.    He  sailed  from  Acapulcb  mi  the  5th  day  of  May,  1602,  with  two 
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large  vessels  and  a  tender,  as  captain-general  of  the  voyage,  with  Toribio 
Gomez,  a  consummate  seaman,  who  had  served  many  years  in  cruising  his 
Majesty's  ships,  as  admiral ;  and  three  barefooted  Carmelites,  Father  Andrew 
de  la  Assumpcion,  Father  Antonio  de  la  Ascension,  and  Father  Tomaa  de 
Aguino,  also  accompanied  him.  And  that  Viscayno  might  not  lack  for  coun- 
sellors the  viceroy  appointed  Captain  Alonao  Estevan  Peguero,  a  person  of 
great  valor  and  long  experience,  who  had  served  in  Flanders;  and  Captain 
Gaspar  de  Alor^on,  a  native  of  Bretagne,  distinguished  for  his  prudence  and 
courage;  and  for  sea  affairs,  he  appointed  pilots  and  masters  of  ships;  likewise 
Captain  Geronimo  Martin,  who  went  as  cosmographer,  in  order  to  make  draughts 
of  the  countnes  discovered,  for  the  greater  perspicuity  of  the  account  intended 
to  be  transmitted  to  his  Majesty,  of  the  discoveries  and  transactions  on  this 
voyage.  The  ships  were  further  supplied  with  a  suitable  number  of  soldiers 
and  seamen,  and  well  provided  with  all  necessaries  for  a  year.  This  expedition 
was  therefore,  in  every  respect,  a  notable  one  for  the  age.  Its  object,  the  King 
of  Spain  himself  informs  us,  was  to  find  a  port  where  the  ships  coming  from  the 
Philippine  islands  to  Acapulco,  a  trade  which  had  then  been  established  some 
thirty  years,  might  put  in  and  provide  themselves  with  water,  wood,  masts,  and 
other  things  of  absolute  necessity.  The  galleons  from  Manila  had  all  this  time 
been  running  down  this  coast  before  the*  northwest  wind,  and  were  even 
accustomed,  as  some  say,  to  make  the  land  as  far  to  the  north  as  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, which  Cabrillo  had  named.  Sebastian  Viscayno  with  his  fleet  struggled 
up  against  the  same  northwest  wind.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1602,  he 
entered  San  Diego  and  found,  on  its  northwest  side,  a  forest  of  oaks  and  other 
trees,  of  considerable  extent,  of  which  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  traces 
now  or  even  a  tradition.  In  Lower  California  he  landed  frequently,  and  made 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  coast,  and  to  one  bay  gave  the  capricious  appellation 
of  the  *  Bay  of  eleven  thousand  Virgins.'  Above  San  Diego  he  kept  further 
from  the  shore,  noting  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks.  But  he  came  through 
the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  I  suppose  he  so  named,  and,  when  at  anchor 
under  one  of  the  islands,  was  visited  by  the  king  of  that  country,  who  came 
with  a  fleet  of  boats  and  earnestly  pressed  him  to  land,  offering  as  proof  of  his 
hospitable  intentions  to  furnish  every  one  of  his  seamen  with  ten  wives.  Finally 
be  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Monterey  on  the  16th  of  December,  1602 — this  was 
more  than  four  years  before  the  English  landed  at  Jamestown.  The  name  of 
Monterey  was  given  to  this  port  in  honor  of  the  viceroy.  On  the  17th  day  of 
December,  1602,  a  church,  tent  or  arbor,  was  erected  under  a  large  oak  close 
to  the  seaside,  and  Fathers  Andrew  de  la  Assumpcion  and  Antonio  de  la 
Ascension  said  Mass,  and  so  continued  to  do  whilst  the  expedition  remained 
there.  Yet  this  was  not  the  first  Christian  worship  on  these  shores,  for 
Drake  had  worshipped  according  to  a  Protestant  ritual  at  the  place  where  he 
landed  twenty-five  years  before.  The  port  of  Monterey,  as  it  appeared  to  those 
weary  voyagers,  and  they  were  in  a  miserable  plight  from  the  affliction  of  scurvy, 
seems  to  have  been  very  pleasing.  It  is  described  in  the  narrative  of  Father 
Andrew  as  an  excellent  harbor,  and  secure  against  all  winds.  '*  Near  the  shore 
are  an  infinite  number  of  very  large  pines,  straight  and  smooth,  fit  for  masts  and 
yards,  likewise  oaks  of  a  prodigious  size  for  building  ships.  Here  likewise  are 
rose  trees,  white  thorns,  firs,  willows,  and  poplars ;  large  clear  lakes,  fine  pas- 
tures and  arable  lands,"  &;c.,  &c.  A  traveller  of  this  day,  perhaps,  might  not 
color  the  picture  so  highly.  Viscayno  sent  back  one  of  his  ships  with  the  news, 
and  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  other  left  Monterey  on  the  3d  of  January,  1603, 
and  it  was  never  visited  more  for  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years.  On  the  12th, 
having  a  fair  wind,  we  are  told  that  he  passed  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and 
that  losing  sight  of  his  other  vessel  he  returned  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  to 
wait  for  her.  Father  Andrew  de  la  Assumpcion  (as  reported  in  Father  Venegas) 
on  this  mteresting  point  uses  the  following  language :  **  Another  reason  whick 
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induced  the  Gapitania  (flag-ship)  to  put  into  Puerto  Francisco  was  to  take  a 
survey  of  it  and  see  if  anything  was  to  be  found  of  the  San  Augustin,  which,  in 
the  year  1595,  had,  by  order  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Viceroy,  been  sent  from  the 
Philippines  to  survey  the  coast  of  California,  under  the  direction  of  Sebastiaa 
Rodriguez  Cermenon,  a  pilot  of  known  abilities,  but  was  driven  ashore  in  thip 
harbor  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  And  among  others  on  board  the  San  Au- 
gustin was  the  pilot  Francisco  Volanos,  who  was  also  chief  pilot  of  this  squad- 
ron. He  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  affirmed  that  they  had  left  ashore 
a  great  quantity  of  wax  and  several  chests  of  silk ;  and  the  general  was  desirous 
of  putting  in  here  to  see  if  'there  remained  any  vestiges  of  the  ship  and  cargo. 
The  Capitania  came  to  anchor  behind  a  point  of  land  called  La  Puuta  de  Ids 
Reyes." 

Did  Vizcayno  enter  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  ?  I  think  it  plain  that  he  did 
not.  Yet  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  it  is  to  reflect  that  he  was  but  a 
little  way  outside  the  heads,  and  that  the  indentation  of  the  coast  which  opens 
into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  was  known  to  him  from  the  report  of  the  pilots 
of  the  ships  from  the  Philippines,  and  by  the  same  name.  In  the  narratives  of 
the  explorers  the  reader  is  often  puzzled  by  finding  that  objects  upon  the  shore 
are  spoken  of  as  already  known,  as  for  example  in  this  voyage  of  Vizcayno  the 
highlands  a  little  south  of  Monterey  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra 
de  Santa  Lucia,  so  named  at  some  previous  time  :  the  explanation  follows  in  the 
same  sentence  where  they  are  said  to  be  a  usual  land-mark  for  the  China  ships-— 
i.  e.t  undoubtedly  the  galleons  from  the  Philippines.  Vizcayno  could  reach  no 
•  further  north  than  Cape  Mendochio,  in  which  neighborhood  he  found  himself 
with  only  six  men  able  to  keep  the  deck  ;  his  other  vessel  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  forty -third  degree;  and  then  both  returned  to  Acapulco.  In  those  days 
there  was  a  fabulous  story  very  prevalent  of  a  channel  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  us  which  connected  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  it  seems  that  some 
foreigner  had  actually  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain  a  history  of  a  voyage  he 
had  made  directly  across  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the 
straits  of  Anian.  The  King  is  said  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the  discovery  of  this 
desirable  canal  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  making  provision  for  his  trade  fi*om 
the  Western  Islands. 

In  1697  the  Jesuits,  with  patient  art  and  devoted  zeal,  accomplished  that' 
which  bad  defied  the  energy  of  Cortez  and  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  SpaniHi 
monarchy  for  generations  afterwards.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Lo^'er 
California,  and  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  that  peninsula,  repulsi>y  as  it 
was,  with  their  missions.  In  1742,  Anson,  the  English  commodore,  crw«ing  off 
the  western  c^ast  of  Mexico,  watched  for  the  Spanish  galleon  which  -"ill  plied 
an  annual  trip  between  Acapulco  and  Manila  This  galleon  was  b«ilf  man-of- 
war,  half  merchantman,  was  armed,  manned,  and  officered  by  tie  King,  but 
sailed  on  account  of  various  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Philippii?^*  who  owned 
her  tonnage  in  shares  of  a  certain  number  of  bales  each,  and  enjoyed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  trade  by  royal  grant.  She  exchanged  dollars  A'om  the  Mexican 
mines  for  the  productions  of  the  east,  and  we  read  that  at  ttat  day  the  manufac- 
turers of  Valencia  and  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  clamored  for  prot<K;tion  against  the  silks 
and  cotton  cloths  of  India  and  China  thus  imported — by  tKis  sluggish  craft  which 
crept  lazily  through  the  tropics,  relied  upon  rain  to  replenish  the  water  jars  on 
deck,  and  was  commonly  weakened  by  scurvy  and  required  about  six  months 
for  the  return  voyage — into  Acapulco.  thence  transported  on  mules  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  thence  again  after  another  tedious  voyage  to  Europe.  Anson  watched 
in  vain  ;  the  prudent  galleon  thought  it  best  to  i^emain  under  the  shelter  of  the 
guns  of  Acapulco,  in  the  presence  of  so  dangei^us  a  neighbor.  He  sailed  away 
to  the  west,  stopped  and  refreshed  his  cre^  at  a  romantic  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  went  over  to  Macao  »nd  there  refitted,  and  then  captured 
the  galleon  at  last,  with  a  million  and  X  half  of  dollars  on  board,  as  she  was 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 18 
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going  into  Manilla,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  his  ship,  the  Centurion.  He 
then  returned  to  China,  extinguishing  a  great  fire  in  Canton  with  his  crew,  sold 
the  galleon  in  Macao,  and  got  back  safe  to  England  with  his  trea:sure.  Hia 
chaplain,  Mr.  Richard  Walter,  the  author  of  the  admirable  narrative  of  ibis  cele- 
brated voyage,  goes  on,  after  relating  the  capture,  to  say  :  "  I  shall  only  add, 
that  there  were  taken  on  board  the  galleon  several  draughts  and  journals.  • 
*  *  Among  the  rest  there  was  found  a  chart  of  all  the  ocean,  between  tbe 
Philippines  and  the  coast  of  Mexico,  which  was  that  made  use  of  by  the  galleon 
in  her  own  navigation.  A  copy  of  this  draught,  corrected  in  some  places  by 
our  own  observations,  is  here  annexed,  together  with  the  route  of  the  galleon 
traced  thereon  from  her  own  journals,  and  likewise  the  route  of  the  Centurion 
from  Acapulco  through  the  same  ocean." 

Hero  we  may  look  for  information.     We  have  at  least  one  log-book  and  chtrt 
of  the  old  Manilla  galleons.     What  if  we  could  have  access   to   the  books  of 
account  of  those  venerable  old  traders  in  their  monasteries  at  Manilla !    Examio- 
ing  this  chart  we  find  that  the  coast  of  California,  from  a  little  further  north  than 
Punta  de  los  Reyes,  is  laid  down  with  remarkable  accuracy.     We  have  a  great 
indentation  of  the  coast  immediately  below  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  a  large  land- 
locked bay  with  a  narrow  entrance,  immediately  off"  which  lie  seven  little  black 
spots  called  Los  Farallones — in  short,  a  bay  at  San  Francisco,  but  without  i 
name.     The  Farallones,  I  think,  were  named  by  Cabrillo,  in  J  542,  two  hundred 
years  before  Anson's  time.     Was  this  our  port  of  San  Francisco  as  we  keow  it, 
or  that  which  Vizcayno  entered  when  he  anchored  on  the  12th  of  January, 
1603,  under  a  point  of  land  called  La  Punta  de  los  Reyes  ?     Lower  down  we 
have  Point  Ano  Nuevo  and  Point  Pinos,  and  a  bay  between,  but  not  the  name 
of  Monterey,  then  a  great  many  islands,  then  Point  Conception,  then  San  Pedro, 
.and  then  the  Port  of  San  Diego,  and  Lower  California  to  Cape  San  Lucas.   Tlie 
outward  track  of  the  galleon  lies  between  12  and  15  degrees  north,  and  onber 
return  she  goes  up  as  high  as  about  35  degrees,  and  there  being  off  Point  Con- 
ception, but  a  long  way  out  to  sea,  she  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  down  the 
coast  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  where  the  Jesuit  fathers  kept  signal  fires  burning  oq 
the  mountains  to  guide  her  into  port,  and  expected  her  return  with  the  fruits 
and  fresh  provisions  which  the  exhausted  mariners  so  much  needed.     Such  was 
the  strange  precursor  of  the  steamship  and  clipper  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
SKkd  the  first  great  carrier  of  the  commerce  between  its  opposite  shores  !    Yon 
will  observe  how  nature  brings  this  commerce  to  our  doors.     The  outward  run 
of  th?  galleon  so  near  the  equator  was  to  take  the  eastern  trade-winds,  which 
wafted  her  without  the  necessity  of  changing  a  sail  directly  to  the  Philippines; 
China  an^  the  Indies — ^and  her  returning  course  was  to  avoid  these  trade-winds 
and  to  cav>h   the  breezes  which  to  the  north  blow  from  the  west.     And  this 
great  circle  *f  the  winds  touches  our  shores  at  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco     This 
chart  was  dravn  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  generals,  (for  such  was  the  title  and 
rank  of  the  comnaanders  of  the  Spanish  galleons,)  and  **  contained  all  the  dis- 
coveries which  th^  Manilla  ships  have  at  uny  time  made  in  traversing  this  va^t 
ocean." 

It  was  these  discoreries  that  gave  names  to  so  many  points  upon  our  coast 
undoubtedly,  and  prompted  so  many  explorers,  after  Cabrillo,  and  both  before 
and  after  Vizcayno.  Knowing  so  much,  the  wonder  is  that  these  navigaton 
did  not  know  more.  They  named,  and  noted  on  their  chart,  yet  did  not  know 
our  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Yearly  for  centuries  they  coasted  by.  A  priest  or 
soldier  standing  upon  the  deck  of  this  old-limed  ship,  might  gaze  upoc  a  glori- 
ous land  that  overhung  the  western  sea;  with  hills  on  hills  a  swelling  pile, 
glowing  in  sunsets  that  had  gilded  them  through  countless  ages.  But,  save  in 
the  casual  visits  of  the  earliest  navigators,  we  know  not  that  foot  of  white  man 
yet  had  pressed  the  soil  of  California.  The  world  was  busy  in  commerce  and 
in  war.    But  the  breexe  still  ruffled  the  vacant  waters,  dimpled  the  idle  gnas, 
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and  fanned  the  sultry  sides  of  the  solitary  moantains  of  California.  These 
slopes  and  plains  pastured  but  the  deer  and  elk.  A  despicable  type  of  man,  in 
petty  groups,  wandered  through  these  valleys,  of  which  the  bear  was  more  the 
lord  than  he.  No  other  human  tenant  occupied  the  most  delightful  of  the  habi- 
tations of  man,  nor  had  from  the  creation  down. 

The  Spaniards  were  at  best  but  feeble  navigators.  Witness  the  galleons 
making  a  tedious  progress  in  the  latitude  of  calms.  Anson  says  that  the  in- 
structions to  their  commanders  were,  in  his  day,  to  keep  within  the  latitude  of 
30  degrees,  if  possible,  as  if  they  feared  to  encounter  the  stiffer  breezes  further 
north,  an  instruction,  however,  not  always  followed,  as  their  chart  demonstrates. 
To  vessels  such  as  then  were  built  or  to  be  found  in  Mexican  or  South  Ameri- 
can ports  the  daily  winds  from  the  northwest,  which  in  summer  roughen  the 
sea  all  along  the  coast  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  were  gales  against  which  it  was 
dangerous  and  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  head.  This  labor  had  not 
diminished  from  the  days  of  Cabrillo  and  Vizcayno.  These  most  beneficent 
northwest  trade-winds  cut  off  California  from  Spanish  America  by  sea.  By 
land  the  desert  tracts  of  the  Gila  and  Upper  California,  both  unexplored, 
barred  the  approach  from  the  south ;  and  to  the  east  the  human  imagination 
had  not  yet  traversed  the  interval  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  1769  the 
history  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  have  begun  up  >n  this  coast.  In  this  wise 
it  begun; 

Charles  the  Fifth,  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1526,  addressed  these 
words  to  his  Indies : 

"  The  kings,  our  progenitors,  from  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  its 
islands  and  continents,  commanded  our  captains,  officers,  discoverers,  colonizers, 
and  all  other  persons,  that,  on  arriving  at  those  provinces,  they  should,  by 
means  of  interpreters,  cause  to  be  made  known  to  the  Indians  that  they  were 
sent  to  t«ach  them  good  customs,  to  lead  them  from  vicious  habits  and  the 
eating  of  human  flesh,  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  to  preach  to 
them  salvation,  and  to  attract  them  to  our  dominions.*' 

The  same  spirit  breathes  through  every  part  of  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  as 
they  were  issued  for  successive  centuries,  which  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  code  in  which  they  are  compiled. 

The  ministers  who  executed  these  pious  purposes  of  the  king  were  mainly 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross.  Christian  priests  converted  our  savage  ancestors  in 
the  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  re- 
public of  European  states,  of  which  the  cement  is  modern  civilization. 
Christian  priests  endeavored  to  repeat  that  grand  achievement  in  America.  A 
sublime  contemplation  !  They  interposed  the  cross  and  staid  the  descending 
sword  and  the  still  swifter  destruction  of  private  greed.  Their  powerful  pro- 
tector was  the  King  of  Spain,  when  both  continents  were  almost  entirely  Span- 
ish. Their  dusky  converts  who  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  Christ  were 
saved  as  subjects  of  the  king,  were  admitted  to  civil  rights^  and  mingled  their 
blood  with  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  Visigoths.  In  the  lineaments  and 
complexion  of  the  Spanish  American  we  still  behold  the  native  Indian  whom 
the  church  preserved.  Exalted  charity !  at  least  in  motive ;  and  although  the 
teacher  could  not  foresee  that  the  same  lesson  would  not  effect  the  same  re- 
sult in  pnpils  so  diverse,  it  was  not  their  fault  that  they  did  not  raise  the 
crouching  Indian  to  the  level  of  the  conquering  German. 

In  17(i7  the  Jesuits  being  banished  from  the  Spanish  dominions.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  another  celebrated  order,  the  Francis- 
cans. Into  this  field,  when  it  had  been  wrested  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the 
Franciscans  were  led  by  one  who  was  born  in  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  son  of  humble  laborers.  '  From  his  infancy  Father  Junipero  Serra 
was  reared  for  the  church.  He  had  already  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  heaithen  savages  in  other  parts  of  Mexico ;  and 
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afterwards  had  preached  revivals  of  the  faith  in  Christian  places,  illustrating, 
as  we  are  told,  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  by 
iemonstrations  which  would  startle  us  now  coming  from  the  pulpit — such  ad 
burning  his  flesh  with  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  beating  himself  with  a  chain,  and 
bruising  his  breast  with  a  stone  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Further,  this 
devout  roan  was  lame  from  au  incurable  sore  on  his  leg,  contracted  soon  after 
his  landing  in  Mexico ;  but  he  usually  travelled  on  foot  none  the  less.  You  have 
before  you  the  first  great  pioneer  of  California !  Uis  energies  were  not  destined 
to  be  wasted  in  the  care  of  missions  which  others  had  founded.  He  entered 
immediately  upon  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  regions  of  the  north.  Josef*  de 
Galvez,  then  visitor  general,  a  very  high  officer,  (representing  the  person  of  the 
king  in  the  inspection  of  the  working  of  every  part  of  the  government  of  the 
province  to  which  he  was  sent,)  and  who  afterwards  held  the  still  more  exalted 
position  of  minister  general  for  all  the  Indies,  arrived  at  this  time  in  Lower 
California,  bringing  a  royal  order  to  despatch  an  expedition  by  sea  to  re-discover 
and  people  the  Port  of  Monterey,  or  at  least  that  of  San  Dieogo.  Father  Ju- 
nipero  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  his  plans,  and  after  consulting  with  him 
and  learning  the  condition  of  the  missions  and  the  latitude  of  the  moist  northern, 
Galvez,  the  better  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  majesty,  determined,  besides  the 
expedition  by  sea,  to  send  another  which  should  go  in  search  of  San  Diego  by 
land,  at  which  point  the  two  expeditions  should  meet  and  make  an  establish- 
ment. And  he  further  resolved  to  found  three  missions,  one  at  San  Diego,  one 
at  Monterey,  and  another  mid-way  between  these,  at  San  Buena  Ventura.  A 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  small  vessels,  at  this  time  came  over  to  Lower  California 
from  ^^an  Bias;  the  San  Carlos  and  the  San  Antonio,  otherwise  the  Principe. 
Of  these  tbr  San  Carlos  was  the  capitania  or  flag-ship.  Galvez,  a  really  great 
man,  labored  with  great  diligence  and  good  nature  to  get  them  ready  for  sea; 
with  his  own  hands  assipting  the  workmen,  such  as  there  were  to  be  found  in 
that  remote  corner  of  the  world,  in  careening  the  vessels,  and  the  fathers  in 
boxing  up  the  ornaments,  sacred  vases,  and  other  utensils  of  the  church  and 
vestry,  and  boasting  in  a  letter  that  he  was  a  better  sacristan  than  Father 
Junipero,  because  he  had  put  up  the  ornaments,  &c.,  for  his  mission,  as  he  called 
that  of  San  Buena  Ventura,  before  that  servant  of  God  had  those  for  his  of  San 
Carlos,  and  had  to  go  and  help  him.  Also,  that  the  new  missions  might  be 
established  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Sierra  Gorda,  where  Father  Ju- 
nipero had  formerlv  labored,  and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased.  Galvez 
ordered  to  bo  boxed  up  and  embarked  all  kinds  of  household  and  field  utensils, 
with  the  necessary  iron-work  for  cultivating  the  lands,  and  every  species  of 
seeds,  as  well  those  of  old  as  of  new  Spain,  without  forgetting  the  very  least, 
such  as  garden-herbs,  flowers,  and  flax,  the  land  being,  he  said,  in  his  opinion, 
fertile  for  everything,  as  it  was  in  the  same  latitude  with  Spain;  For  the  same 
purpose,  he  determined  that  from  the  furthest  north  of  the  old  missions  the 
land  expedition  should  carry  two  hundred  head  of  cows,  bulls,  and  oxen,  to 
stock  that  new  countiy  with  large  cattle,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  it, 
and  that  in  proper  time  there  should  be  bo  want  of  something  to  eat. 

Father  Junipero  blessed  the  vessels  and  the  flags,  Galvez  made  an  impressive 
harangue,  the  expedition  embarked,  and  the  San  Carlos  sailed  from  La  Paz,  in 
Lower  California,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1769.  The  whole  enterprise  was 
commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Most  lioly  Patriarch  St.  Joseph.  On  the 
San  Carlos  sailed  Don  Vicente  Villa,  commander  of  the  maritime  expedition ; 
Don  Pedro  Fages,  a  lieutenant  commanding  a  company  of  twenty-five  soldiers 
of  the  Catalonian  volunteers ;  the  engineer,  Don  Miguel  Constanzo ;  likewise 
Dr.  Pedro  Pratt,  a  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy,  and  all  the  necessary  crew  and 
officers.  With  them  for  their  consolation  went  the  Father  Friar  Fernando  Par- 
ron.  Galvez,  in  a  small  vessel,  accompanied  the  San  Carlos  as  far  as  Cape  San 
Lucas,  and  saw  her  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind  on  the  lith  day  of  January, 
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1769.  The  San  Antonio,  the  other  vessel,  went  to  Gape  San  Lucas,  and  Galvez 
set  to  work  with  the  same  energy  and  heartiness  to  get  her  ready.  She  sailed 
on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1769.  The  captain  of  the  San  Antonio  was  Don 
Juan  Perez,  a  native  of  Majorca,  and  a  distinguished  pilot  of  the  Philippine 
trade.  With  him  sailed  two  priests.  Fathers  Juan  Vizcayno  and  Francisco 
Gomez.  The  archives  of  this  State  contain  a  paper  of  these  times  which  cannot 
but  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  the  copy  of  the  receipt  of  the  commander,  Vin- 
cente  Villa,  containing  a  list  of  all  the  persons  on  board  the  San  Carlos,  and  an 
inventory  of  eight  months'  provisions.     It  reads  thus  : 

OFFICERS   AND    CRBW,  SOLDIERS,  ETC.,  OP   THE   SAN   CARLOS. 

The  two  army  officers,  the  father  missionary,  the  captain,  pilot,  and 

surgeon 6  persons. 

The  company  of  soldiers,  being  the  surgeon,  corp)ral,  and  twenty- 
three  men 25  persons. 

The  officers  of  the  ship  and  crew,  including  two  pages,  (cabin  boys 
doubtless) 25  persons. 

The  baker  and  two  blacksmiths 3  persons. 

The  cook  and  two  tortilla  makers 3  persons. 

Total 62  persons. 

Dried  meat,  187  arrobas,  {25  pounds,)  6  libras ;  fish,  17  arrobas,  8  libras ; 
crackers,  (common,)  267  arrobas,  3  libras ;  crackers,  (white,)  47  arrobas,  7  libras ; 
Indian  corn,  760  fanegas;  rice,  .'^7  arrobas,  20  libras ;  peas,  37  arrobas,  20  libras ; 
lard,  20  arrobas;  vinegar,  7  tinajas,  (jars;)  salt,  8  fanegas;  panocha,  (domestic 
sugar,)  43  arrobas,  8  libras ;  cheese,  78  arrobas ;  brandy,  5  tinajas  ;  wine,  C  tin- 
ajas ;  figs,  6  tinaj;»s  ;  raisins,  3  tinajas ;  dates,  2  tinajas ;  sugar.  5  arrobas ;  choco- 
late, 77  arrobas;  hams,  70  arrobas;  oil,  (table,)  6  tinajas  ;  oil,  (fish,)  5  tinajas; 
red  pepper,  12  libras ;  black  pepper,  7  libras ;  cinnamon,  7  libras ;  garlic,  5 
libras ;  25  smoked  beef  tongues ;  6  live  cattle  ;  70  tierces  of  flour,  each  of  25 
arrobas,  20  libras;  15  sacks  of  bran;  lontileH,  23  arrobas;  beans,  19  arrobas, 
20  libras;  one  thousand  dollars  in  reals  (coin)  for  any  unexpected  emergency. 
Besides  32  arrobas  of  panocha  (domestic  sugars,)  20  for  the  two  missions  of  San 
Diego  and  Monterey,  one  half  to  each,  and  the  remaining  12  arrobas  for  the  grat- 
ification of  the  Indians,  and  to  barter  with  them.  16  sacks  of  charcoal ;  1  box 
of  tallow  candles  of  4 J  arrobas ;  1  pair  of  16 -pound  scales ;  2  pounds  of  lamp 
wick. 

The  original  of  this  simple  and  homely  document,  but  which  enables  us  to 
realize  so  clearly  these  obscure  transactions,  yet  so  full  of  interest  for  us,  was 
given  unquestionably  to  Galvez,  and  this  copy  we  may  presume  brought  to 
to  California  on  this  first  voyage  of  the  Santa  Carlos  to  serve  as  her  mani- 
fest. It  is  dated  the  5th  of  January,  1769.  Of  the  same  date  we  have  the 
instructions  of  Galvez  to  Villa  and  Fages,  addressed  to  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately— that  is,  the  original  is  given  to  Villa  under  the  signature  of  Galvez 
and  a  copy  to  Fages.  They  are  long  and  minute.  The  first  article  declares 
that  the  first  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  establish  the  ''  Catholic  religion 
among  a  numerous  heathen  people,  submerged  in  the  obscure  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism, to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  King  our  lord,  and  to  protect  this  peninsula 
from  the  ambitious  views  of  foreign  nations/'  He  also  recites  that  this  project 
had  been  entertained  since  1606,  when  it  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Philip 
III,  referring  to  orders  which  were  issued  by  that  monarch  in  consequence  of 
the  report  made  by  Vizcayno,  but  which  were  never  carried  into  effect.  He 
enjoins  that  no  labor  or  fatigue  be  spared  now  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
just  and  holy  ends.    San  Diego,  he  says,  will  be  found  in  latitude  33  degrees, 
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as  set  forth  in  the  royal'  cedula  of  1606,  (one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
before,)  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  from  the  landmarks  mentioned 
by  Vizcayno.  At  the  conclusion  in  his  own  handwriting  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Note. — That  to  the  fort  or  presidio  that  may  be  constructed,  and  to  the 
pueblo  (village)  of  the  mission  which  may  be  established  at  Monterey,  there 
shall  be  given  the  glorious  name  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey. — Joseph  db 
Galvez,"  (with  his  rubric.) 

When  the  San  Antonio  sailed  she  seems  to  have  carried  a  letter  from  Galvez 
to  Pedro  Fages,  who  had  gone  in  advance  on  the  San  Carlos,  for  we  have  it  now 
in  the  archives.  It  is  dated  cape  San  Lucas,  February  14,  1769.  The  body 
of  the  letter  is  in  substance :  That  the  San  Antonio  arrived  at  the  bay  (San 
Lucas)  on  the  twenty-iifth  of  last  month,  (January ;)  that  she  was  discharged 
and  cleared  of  barnacles ;  that  he  examined  the  vessel  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
found  the  keel  thereof  as  sound  as  when  it  was  placed  in  the  vessel ;  that  the 
necessary  repairs  had  been  made,  and  her  cargo  again  placed  on  board,  and  that 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  permit,  she  will  sail,  and  that  he  trusts  in  Providence 
she  will  come  safely  into  Monterey  and  find  him  (Fages)  already  in  possession 
of  the  country. 

So  far  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  clerk.  He  then  adds  a  postscript  with  hia 
own  hand,  addressed  as  well  to  Father  Parron  and  the  Engineer  Constanzo  as 
to  Fages.  I  read  it,  fur  it  is  pleasant  to  have,  as  it  werr,  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  eminent  personage  who  directed  the  foundation  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  find  him  a  gentleman  of  such  manifest  abilities,  generous  temper, 
and  enthusiasm : 

**Mv  Friends  :  It  appears  that  the  Lord,  to  my  confusion,  desires  infinitely 
to  reward  the  only  virtue  I  possess,  which  is  my  constant  faith,  for  everything 
here  goes  on  prosperously,  even  to  the  mines  abounding  in  metals.  Many  peo- 
ple are  collecting,  with  abundance  of  provisions. 

**  I  hope  you  will  sing  the  Te  Deum  in  Monterey,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
repeat  it  here,  you  will  not  withhold  the  notice  of  the  same  an  instant  longer  than 
is  necessary. 

**Thi8  is  also  for  the  Reverend  Father  Parron. 

"JO:^EF  DE  GALVEZ,"  (Rubrica.) 

Just  as  active  was  he  in  getting  off  the  land  expedition.  The  chief  command 
was  given  to  Don  Caspar  de  Portala,  captain  of  dragoons,  and  then  governor  of 
Lower  California ;  the  second  rank  to  Don  Fernando  Rivera  y  Mo iicada,  captain 
of  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  who  carried  leathern  bucklers.  And  in  imitation 
of  Jacob,  Galvez,  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  the  route  through  savages  and  an 
unknown  country,  divided  the  force  into  two  parts,  to  save  one  if  the  other  was 
lost.  Rivera  was  to  lead  the  firet  and  the  govenior  to  follow  after.  Rivera  sets 
out  towards  the  north  as  early  as  September,  176S,  collecting  mules  and  mule- 
teers, horses,  dried  meat,  grain,  flour,  biscuits,  &c ,  among  the  missions;  en- 
camps on  the  verge  of  the  unexplored  regions,  and  sends  word  to  the  visitor 
general  that  he  will  be  ready  to  start  for  San  Diego  in  all  of  March.  Father 
Juan  Crespi  there  joins  him,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  March,  which  was  Good 
Friday,  he  begins  the  journey.  This  party  consisted  of  the  Captain  Rivera, 
Father  Crespi,  a  pilot  who  went  to  keep  a  diary,  twenty-five  foot  soldiers  with 
leathern  bucklers,  three  muleteers,  and  a  band  of  Christian  Indians  of  Lower 
California,  to  serve  as  pioneers,  assistants  to  the  muleteers,  and  for  anything  else 
that  might  be  necessary,  and  who  carried  bows  and  arrows.  They  spent  fifty- 
two  days  in  the  journey,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  May  arrived,  without  accident, 
at  San  Diego.  Father  Junipero  Serra,  president  of  the  missions  of  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, and  of  those  that  were  to  be  founded,  marched  with  Portala.     The  sea- 
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son  of  lent,  the  dispositions  to  be  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  missions  during 
his  absence,  and  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  in  its  spiritual  pari.,  detained 
him,  so  that  it  was  May  before  he  joined  Portalk  at  the  same  encampment  from 
which  Rivera  had  set  out.  The  reverend  father  president  came  up  in  very  bad 
condition.  He  was  travelling  with  an  escort  of  two  soldiers,  and  hardly  able 
to  get  on  or  off  his  mule.  His  foot  and  leg  were  greatly  inflamed,  and  the  more 
that  he  always  wore  sandals,  and  never  used  boots,  shoes,  or  stockings.  His 
priests  and  the  governor  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the  undertaking,  but  he  said 
he  would  rather  die  on  the  road,  yet  he  had  fa  th  that  the  Lord  would  carry 
him  safely  through.  A  letter  was  even  sent  to  Galvez,  but  he  was  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  agreed  with  Father  Junipero,  who,  however,  was  far  into  the  wilder- 
ness before  the  answer  was  received.  On  the  second  day  uut,  his  pain  was  so 
great  that  he  could  neither  sit  nor  stand,  nor  sleep,  and  Portala,  being  still 
unable  to  induce  him  to  return,  gave  orders  for  a  litter  to  be  made.  Hearing  this, 
Father  Junipero  was  greatly  distressed  on  the  ecoreof  the  Indians,  who  would 
have  to  carry  him.  He  prayed  fervently,  and  then  a  happy  thought  occurred 
to  him.  He  called  one  of  the  muleteers  and  addressed  him,  so  runs  the  story, 
in  these  words :  "  Son,  don't  you  Hnow  some  remedy  for  the  sore  on  my  foot 
and  leg?"  But  the  muleteer  answered,  "  Father,  what  remedy  can  I  know? 
Am  I  a  surgeon  ?  I  am  a  muleteecr,  and  have  only  cured  the  sore  backs  of 
beasts."  **  Then  consider  me  a  beast,"  said  the  father,  "  and  this  sore  which 
has  produced  this  swelling  of  my  legs,  and  the  grievous  pains  I  am  suffering, 
and  that  neither  let  me  stand  nor  sleep,  to  be  a  sore  back,  and  give  me  the  same 
treatment  you  would  apply  to  a  lleast."  The  muleteer,  smiling,  as  did  all  the 
rest  who  hi  ard  him,  answered,  "  I  will,  father,  to  please  you  ;  "  and  taking  a 
small  piece  of  tallow,  mashed  it  between  two  stones,  mixing  with  it  herbs, 
which  he  found  growing  close  by,  and  having  heated  it  over  the  fire,  annoiuted 
the  foot  and  leg,  leaving  a  plaster  of  it  on  the  sore.  God  wrought  in  such  a 
manner — for  so  wrote  Father  Junipero  himself  from  San  Diego — that  he  slept 
all  that  night  until  daybreak,  and  awoke  so  much  relieved  from  his  pains  that 
he  got  up  and  said  matins  and  prime,  and  afterwards  Mass,  as  if  he  had  never 
suffered  such  an  accident ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  governor  and  the 
troop  at  seeing  the  father  in  such  health  and  spirits  for  the  journey,  which  was 
not  delayed  a  moment  on  his  account.  Such  a  man  was  Father  Junipero  Serra ; 
and  so  he  journeyed  when  he  went  to  conquer  California.  On  the  first  of  July, 
1769,  they  reached  San  Diego,  all  well,  in  forty-six  days  after  leaving  the 
frontier.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  port  the  troops  began  firing  for  joy ; 
those  already  there  replied  in  the  same  manner.  The  vessels  at  anchor  joined 
in  the  salute,  and  so  they  kept  up  the  firing,  until,  all  Tiaving  arrived,  they  fell 
to  embracing  one  another,  and  to  mutu?d  congratulations  at  finding  all  the  ex- 
peditions united  and  already  at  their  longed-for  destination.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  officers  and  priests,  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  laborera,  mules,  oxen  and 
cows,  seeds,  tools,  implements  of*  husbandry,  and  vases,  ornaments,  and  utensils 
for  the  church,  gotten  together  to  begin  the  work  of  settlement,  conversion,  and 
civilization  on  the  soil  of  California.-  The  first  day  of  July,  ninety-one  years 
ago,  is  the  first  day  of  California.  The  year  17G9  is  our  era.  The  obscure 
events  that  1  have  noticed  must  yet  by  us  be  classed  among  its  greatest  occur- 
rences, although  it  saw  the  birth  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

The  number  of  souls  then  at  San  Diego  should  have  been  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  but  the  San  Carlos  had  had  a  very  hard  time  at  sea,  not  reaching 
San  Diego  (which  place  she  found  with  difficulty)  until  twenty  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  San  Antonio,  which  sailed  five  weeks  later.  She  had,  of  the 
crew,  but  one  sa:ilor  and  the  cook  left  alive ;  all  the  rest  had  died  of  scurvy. 
The  first  thinir  to  be  done  was  to  found  a  mission  and  to  look  for  Monterey, 
which  from  Vizcayno's  time  had  been  lost  to  the  world.  For  founding  a  mis- 
sion this  was  the  proceeding  : 
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Formal  possession  of  the  designated  spot  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Spain. 
A  tent  or  arbor,  or  whatever  construction  was  most  practicable,  was  erected  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  church,  and  adorned  as  well  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  a  father  in  his  robes  blessed  the  place  and  the  chapel,  sprinkling  them 
with  water,  which  also  he  had  first  blessed  for  the  occasion,  and  immediately 
the  holy  cross,  having  first  been  adored  by  all,  was  mounted  on  a  staff  and 
planted  in  front  of  the  chapel.  A  saint  was  named  as  a  patron  of  the  mission, 
and  a  father  appointed  as  its  minister.  Mass  was  said  and  a  fervent  discourse 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  delivered.  That  service,  celebrated 
with  such  candles  or  other  lights  as  they  might  have,  being  over,  the  Vent 
Creator  Spirifus — an  invocation  to  the  Holy  Ghost — was  sung,  whilst  the  con- 
tinual firing  of  the  soldiers  during  the  ceremony  supplied  the  place  of  an  organ, 
and  the  smoke  of  the  gunpowder  that  of  incense,  if  it  was  wanting. 

The  mission  being  founded,  the  next  thing  was  to  attract  the  Indians.  This 
was  done  in  the  simplest  manner,  by  presents  of  food  and  cloth  to  the  older  ones, 
and  bits  of  sugar  to  the  young  ones.  When  they  had  learaed  enough  of  their 
language  to  communicate  with  them,  they  taught  thera  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
and  when  they  were  able  to  say  a  few  prayers  and  make  in  some  sort  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  they  were  baptised  and  received  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  drawn  from  a  wandering  life,  collected  in  villages  around 
the  mirtsion  Church,  and  instructed  in  the  habits  and  arts  of  civilized  life  To 
keep  them  in  the  practice  of  their  lessons,  spiritual  and  secular,  the  father  in 
charge  of  the  mission  had  over  them  the  control  of  a  master,  and  for  ihem  the 
affection  of  a  parent,  and  was  supported  in  hil  authority  by  the  soldiers  at  the 
presidios,  or  an  escort  stationed  at  the  mission  itself. 

This  was  the  mode  of  accomplishing  what  Galvez  in  his  instructions  declared 
to  be  the  first  object  of  the  enterprise.  And  in  this  manner  Father  Junipero 
begun  the  work  at  San  Diego  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  ^n  untoward  incident 
of  a  very  unusual  nature  in  California  attended  this  first  essay.  The  Indians, 
not  being  permitted  to  steal  all  the  cloth  they  coveted,  surprised  the  mission 
when  only  four  soldiers,  the  carpenter,  and  blacksmith  were  present,  and  Father 
Junipero  would  have  been  muraered  then  at  the  outset,  but  for  the  muskets, 
leathern  jackets,  and  bucklers,  and  mainly  the  valor  of  the  blacksmith.  This 
man  hud  just  come  from  the  communion,  to  which  circumstance  the  fathers  at- 
tributed his  heroism,  and  although  he  wore  no  defensive  armor  of  skins,  he 
rushed  out  shouting  vivas  for  ihefoith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  death  to  the  dogs, 
its  enemies,  at  the  same  time  firing  away  at  the  savages. 

On  the  14th  day  of  July  the  Governor  Portala  and  a  servant ;  Father  Juan 
Crespi  and  Francisco  Gomez  ;  Captain  Fernando  Rivera  y  Moncada,  the  second 
in  command,  with  a  sergeant  and  twenty-six  soldiers  of  the  leathern  jackets  ; 
Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages  and  seven  of  his  soldiers — the  rest  had  died  on  the  San 
Carlos  or  were  left  sick  at  San  Diego  ;  Don  Miguel  Constanzo,  the  engineer  ; 
Bcven  muleteers,  and  fifteen  Christian  Indians,  sixty  five  persons  in  all,  with  a 
pack  train  carrying  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  set  out  to  rediscover  Monterey. 
The  mortality  on  board  the  San  Carlod  pret^ented  any  attempt  at  that  time  by 
sea ;  that  vessel  having  to  be  laid  up  at  San  Diego,  whilst  all  the  efiicient  men 
were  transferred  to  the  San  Antonio,  which  was  sent  back  with  the  news  and  ' 
for  reinforcements,  and  lost  nine  men  before  reaching  San  Bias,  although  she 
made  the  voyage  in  twenty  days.  Such  was  navigation  on  this  cdast  at  that 
time.  Portala  returned  to  Sun  Diego  on  the  24th  of  June,  six  months  and  ten 
days  after  hie  departure.  He  had  been  at  the  port  of  Monterey,  stopped  there 
and  set  up  a  cross  without  recognizing  the  place.  Father  Crespi,  who  kept  the 
diary,  said  he  supposed  the  bay  had  been  filled  up,  as  they  found  a  great  many 
large  sand-hills.  This  disappointment  caused  Portala  to  keep  on  further  towards 
the  north,  and  at  forty  leagues  distant  in  that  direction  they  discovered  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,  which  they  recognized  at  once  by  the  description  they  had  o 
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it.  The  fathers  coneidered  this  circumstance  as  providential.  They  remem- 
bered that  when  Galvez  was  instructing  Father  Jauiperoby  what  names  to  call 
the  three  missions  he  was  to  found,  the  father  had  asked  him  :  '*But,  sir,  is  there 
to  be  no  mission  for  our  father,  St.  Francis  ?  "  and  that  the  visitor  general  had 
replied  :  "If  St.  Francis  wants  a  mission,  let  him  t^how  us  his  port,  and  we  will 
put  one  there."  And  in  view  of  the  discovery,  they  thought  that  it  was  now 
clear  that  St.  Francis  did  want  a  mission,  and  had  concealed  Monterey  from 
them  purposely  that  they  might  go  and  find  his  port ;  and  Galvez  to  some  extent 
may  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  as  they  say,  for  he  ordered  a  mission  to  be 
founded  there,  and  a  presidio  also,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news.  However 
this  may  be,  a  question  of  more  historical  interest,  or  curiosity,  at  least,  is  whether, 
notwithstanding  that  Portala  knew  the  port  from  description  as  soon  as  he  saw 
it,  any  other  white  man  had  ever  seen  it  before.  His  latest  guide  was  the  voy- 
age of  Vizcayno,  who  had  entered  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  12th  of 
January  1603,  and  anchored  nnder  a  point  of  land  called  Punta  de  Los  Reyes, 
namely,  in  the  bight  outside  the  heads  and  north  of  Point  Bonita. 

In  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  as  known  to  Vizcayno,  the  Manilla  galleon  San 
Augustine  had  been  wrecked  a  few  years  before.  Did  a  galleon  ever  enter  our 
bay  ?  Vizcayno  was  searching  for  a  pert  to  shelter  the  Manilla  trade ;  if  he  had 
seen  our  harbor  would  he  have  ever  thought  of  recommending  Monterey  ?  He 
was  doubtless  following  the  pilot  who  gave  the  information  of  the  loss  of  the 
San  Augustine ;  if  that  pilot  had  seen  this  port  would  not  the  specific  object  of 
Vizcayno  have  been  to  find  it  again,  and  not  generally  to  explore  the  coast  to 
look  for  a  good  harbor  ?  Had  anything  been  known  of  it,  would  it  not  have 
been  mentioned  by  Galvez  in  his  first  instructions  to  Vilja,  in  which  he  is  so 
earnest  on  the  subject  of  Monterey  ?  Would  he  have  waited  for  this  news  to 
have  given  the  urgent  orders  that  he  did,  that  this  important  place  should  be 
taken  possession  of  immediately,  for  fear  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  t  It  seems  to  me  certain  that  Portala  was  the  discoverer.  And  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  history,  that  others  had  passed 
it,  anchored  near  it  and  actually  given  its  name  to  adjacent  roadsteads,  and  so 
described  its  position  that  it  was  immediately  known ;  and  yet  that  the  cloud 
had  nevfer  been  lifted  which  concealed  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  that  it  was  at  last  discovered  by  land. 

Although  Portala  reported  that  he  could  not  find  the  port  of  Monterey,  it  was 
suspected  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  there.  Father  Junipero  writes  that  such 
was  his  opinion  and  that  of  Don  Vicente  Villa,  of  the  San  Carlos.  In  the  same 
letter  he  mentions  another  matter,  and  one  whicii  disturbed  him  greatly.  The 
Governor  Portala,  finding  his  provisions  very  short,  determined  if  a  vessel  did 
not  arrive  with  relief,  to  abandon  the  mission  on  the  20th  of  March. 

But  California  was  saved  at  the  last  moment.  The  San  Antonio  came  in  on 
the  19th  and  brought  such  a  quantity  of  provisions  that  Portala  set  out  again 
by  land,  and  Father  Junipero  himself  embarked  on  the  San  Antonio,  which 
had  proved  herself  a  good  sailer  and  well  commanded,  and  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Monterey,  namely,  on  the  3l8t  day  of  May,  1770,  and  found  that  the  expe- 
dition by  land  had  arrived  eight  days  before  ;  and  we  thus  see  that  the  journey 
from  San  Diego  at  that  time  was  made  quicker  by  land  than  by  water.  Father 
Junipero  writes  that  he  found  the  lovely  port  of  Monterey  the  same  and  un- 
changed in  substance  and  in  circumstance  as  the  expedition  of  Sebastian  Viz- 
cayno left  it  in  1603 ;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  sea  and  land,  and  all  their 
people  assembled  in  the  same  glen  and  under  the  same  oak  where  the  Fathers 
of  Vizeayno's  expedition  had  worshipped,  and  there  arranged  their  altar,  hung 
up  and  rung  their  bells,  sung  the  Vent  Creator,  blessed  the  holy  water,  set 
up  and  blessed  the  cross  and  the  royal  standards,  concluding  with  uTe  Deum, 
And  there  the  name  of  Christ  was  again  spoken  for  the  first  time  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  of  silence.    After 
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the  religious  ceremonies  were  over,  the  officers  went  through  the  act  of  taking 
popBPBsion  of  the  country  •*  in  the  name  of  our  lord  the  King." 

When  this  news  was  received  at  the  city  of  Mexico  it  created  a  profound 
impression.  At  the  request  of  the  Viceroy  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  were  rung, 
and  those  of  all  the  other  churches  answered ;  people  ran  about  the  streets  to 
tell  one  another  the  story,  and  all  the  distine:ui8hed  persons  at  the  capital  waited 
upon  the  Viceroy,  who,  in  company  with  Galvez,  received  their  congratulations 
at  the  palace ;  and  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  also 
those  of  all  New  Spain  might  participate  in  the  general  joy,  the  Viceroy  caused 
a  narrative  of  the  great  achievement  to  be  printed ;  and  which,  indeed,  was  cir- 
culated throughout  old  as  well  as  New  Spain.  It  commences  by  referring  to 
the  costly  and  repeated  expeditions  which  were  made  by  the  Crown  of  Spain 
during  the  two  preceding  centuries  1o  explore  the  western  coast  of  California 
and  to  occupy  the  important  port  of  Monterey,  which  now,  it  says,  has  been 
most  happily  accomplished;  and  it  is  jubilant  tnroughout.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
occurred  when  they  heard  a  short  time  before  of  the  discovery  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Franc  ffco ;  and  in  this  authoritative  relation  it  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Governor  Portala,  with  the  engineer  Constanzo,  very  soon  returned  to  Mexico 
in  the  good  ship  San  Antonio,  and  carried  themselves  the  tidings  of  their  suc- 
cess. We  may  imagine  what  a  description  they  gave  when  we  remember  that 
they  left  San  Diego  about  the  miadle  of  April,  and  that  at  that  season 
the  country  through  which  they  passed  to  Monterey  was  mottled  all  over 
with  the  brightest  and  most  varied  colors.  They  were  the  first  to  behold 
a  California  spring  in  all  its  boundless  profusion  of  flowers.  When  they 
were  gone  there  remained  only  Father  Junipero  Serra  and  five  priests, 
and  the  Lieutenant  Pedro  Fages  and  thirty  soldiers  in  all  California;  for  the 
captain,  Rivera  y  Moncada,  with  nineteen  soldiers,  the  muleteers  and  vaqueroe, 
was  at  this  time  absent  too,  in  Lower  California,  whither  he  had  gone  to  bring 
up  a  band  of  two  hundred  cattle  and  provisions.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  lonely  and  secluded  than  their  situation  here,  at  the  time  the 
bells  were  ringing  so  joyfully  in  Mexico  on  their  account.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  get  on  good  terms  with  the  Indians,  for  Father  Junipero 
waj  not  a  man  to  lose  any  time  in  beginning  his  work.  And  when  they  came 
to  understand  one  another,  the  Indians  there,  under  the  pines,  told  them  awful 
tales  about  the  cross  which  Portala  had  set  up  the  year  before  when  he  stopped 
at  Monterey  without  knowing  the  place ;  how  when  they  first  saw  the  whites 
they  noticed  that  each  one  carried  a  shining  cross  upon  his  breast ;  and  how 
they  were  so  terrified  when  they  found  the  whites  had  gone  and  had  left  that 
large  one  standing  on  the  shore  that  at  first  they  dared  not  approach  it ;  that  at 
night  it  shone  with  dazzling  splendor,  and  would  rise  and  grow  until  it  seemed 
to  reach  the  skies ;  and  how,  seeing  nothing  of  this  sort  about  it  in  the  day 
time,  and  that  it  was  only  of  its  proper  size,  they  had  at  last  taken  courage  and 
gone  up  to  it,  and  to  make  friends  with  it,  had  stuck  arrows  and  feathers  around 
it  in  the  earth,  and  had  hung  strings  of  sardines  on  its  arms,  as  the  Spaniards 
had  found  on  their  return.  For  the  truth  of  this  story  the  prudent  father 
would  not  vouch,  but  they  were  still  willing  to  regard  it  as  an  omen,  and  to 
attribute  to  it  their  easy  success  in  converting  the  natives  of  those  parts,  as 
Father  Junipero  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  for  his  edification  and  encouragement. 
Father  Junipero  soon  removed  his  mis-^ion  from  Monterey  to  a  more  suitable 
place  close  by,  on  the  river  Carmelo.  This  was  his  own  mission,  where  he 
always  resided  when  not  engaged  in  founding  or  visiting  other  missions,  or  in 
Bome  otiier  duty  appertaining  to  his  office  of  president  of  the  missions  of  Upper 
California.  This  high  office  he  held  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  history  of 
California,  and  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  mission  of  Carmel  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1784.  His  activity  and  zeal  in  the  conversion  and  civilization 
of  savages  are  really  wonderful,  and  scarcely  intelligible  to  us.     The  sight  of 
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a  band  of  Indians  filled  bim  witb  as  much  deligbt  as  at  this  day  a  man  feels 
at  the  prospect  of  making  a  fortune.  He  regarded  tbem  as  so  many  souls  that 
he  was  to  save ;  and  the  baptism  of  an  Indian  baby  filled  him  with  transport. 
With  what  sort  of  a  spirit  he  worked  for  these  creatures  you  see  pleasantly 
exhibited  in  the  foundation  ot  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  below  Monterey.  With  an  escort,  a  couple  of  priests, 
and  a  pack  train  carrying  all  the  necessary  articles  for  a  new  church,  he  goes 
off  into  the  mountains,  examines  all  the  hollows,  and  selects  a  beautiful  little 
plain,  through  which  flowed  a  small  river.  Here  he  orders  the  mules  to  be 
unpacked,  and  the  bells  to  be  hung  upon  a  tree,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  done 
he  seizes  the  rope  and  begins  to  ring,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  "  Hear  !  hear !  oh  ye  gentiles  !  Come  to  the  holy  church  !  Come 
to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Father  P^yras,  who  was  with  him,  remon- 
strates, "  What  do  you  stop  for  ?  Is  not  this  the  place  for  the  church,  and  are 
there  no  gentiles  in  the  neighborhood  V  "  Let  me  alone,"  says  Father  Juni- 
pero ;  **  Let  me  nnburthen  my  heart,  which  could  wish  this  bell  should  be 
heard  by  all  the  world,  or  at  least  by  all  the  gentiles  in  these  mountains" — and 
80  he  rang  away  there  in  the  wilderness. 

The  missions  of  San  Francisco  and  Santa  Clara  were  not  founded  for  several 
3'ears  after  the  occupation  of  Monterey.  The  wants  of  the  new  missions  of 
his  jurisdictinn  induced  the  Reverend  Father  President  Junipero  to  take  a 
journey  to  Mexico  to  see  the  Viceroy  in  person,  and  although  he  succeeded  to 
his  satisfaction  in  other  things,  it  was  only  afcer  much  entreaty  that  he  obtained 
a  promise  that  these  two  missions  should  be  established  after  communication 
was  opened  by  land  This  was  done  by  Captain  Juan  Bautista  Anza,  in  1773, 
whilst  Father  Junipero  was  absent  on  his  visit  to  Mexico.  [Notb. — A  grand- 
daughter of  Captain  Juan  Bautista  Anza  is  now  living  in  this  city.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Don  Manuel  Ainsa,  and  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  great- 
grandchildren of  the  first  pioneer  who  came  to  Upper  California,  direct 
from  Mexico  by  land]  He  made  his  report  to  the  Viceroy  in  1774,  and  came 
back  again  with  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  and  families  in  1776.  In  the 
mean  time,  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  the  San  Carlos  was  sent  up  to  examine 
the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  really  entered  by 
a  chaanel  or  mouth  which  had  been  seeu  from  the  land.  This  great  problem 
was  satisfactorily  solved  by  the  San  Carlos,  a  ship  of  perhaps  some  two  hun- 
dred tons  burden  at  the  very  utmost,  in  the  month  of  June,  1775.  When  she 
entered  they  repoited  that  they  found  a  land-locked  sea,  with  two  arms,  one 
making  into  the  interior  about  fifteen  leagues  to  the  southeast,  another  three, 
four,  or  may  be  five  leagues  to  the  north,  where  there  was  a  large  bay,  about 
ten  leagues  across  and  of  a  round  figure,  into  which  emptied  the  great  river  of 
our  father,  St.  Francis,  which  was  fed  by  five  other  rivers,  all  of  them  copious 
streams,  flowing  through  a  plain  so  wide  that  it  was  bounded  only  by  the  hori- 
zon, and  meeting  to  form  the  said  great  river;  and  all  this  immensity  of  water 
discharging  itself  through  the  said  channel  or  mouth  into  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  is  there  called  the  Gulf  of  the  Farallones.  This  very  striking  descrip- 
tion was  accurate  enough  for  the  purposes  of  that  day ;  and  as  soon  as  Anza 
and  his  people  had  arrived,  and  Anza  in  person  had  gone  up  and  selected  the 
sites,  a  party  was  sent  by  land  and  another  by  sea  to  establish  the  presidio  and 
mission  of  San  Francisco.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  presidio  is  the 
17th  of  September,  and  of  the  mission  the  9th  of  October,  1776.  The  historian 
mentions  in  connection  with  these  proceedings  some  things  which  may  claim  a 
moment's  attention.  In  the  Valley  of  San  Jos^,  the  party  coming  up  by  land 
saw  some  animals  which  they  took  for  cattle,  though  they  could  not  imagine 
where  they  came  from;  and,  supposing  they  were  wild  and  would  scatter  the 
tame  ones  they  were  dri  ing,  the  soldiers  made  after  them  and  succeeded  in 
killing  three,  which  were  so  large  that  a  mule  could  with  difficulty  carry  one. 
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being  of  the  size  of  an  ox,  and  with  horns  like  those  of  a  deer»  but  so  long  that 
their  tips  were  eight  feet  apart.  This  was  their  first  view  of  the  elk.  The 
soldiers  made  the  observation  that  they  could  not  run  against  the  wind  by  reason 
of  these  monstrous  antlers.  And  after  the  presidio,  and  before  the  mission  was 
established,  an  exploration  of  the  interior  was  organized,  as  usual,  by  sea  and 
land.  Point  San  Pablo  was  given  as  the  rendezvous ;  but  the  captain  of  the 
pesidio,  who  undertook  in  person  to  lead  the  land  party,  failed  to  appear  there, 
having,  with  the  design  to  shorten  the  distance,  entered  a  cafiada  somewhere 
near  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  took  him  over  to  the  San  Joaquin  river ;  so  he 
discovered  that  stream. 

Then  there  are  some  traits  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  place,  the  primitive 
San  Franciscans.  They  lived  upon  muscles  and  acorns,  blackberries,  straw- 
berries, and  fish,  and  delighted  above  all  things  in  the  blubber  of  whales,  when 
one  was  stranded  on  the  coast.  They  wore  no  clothes  at  all,  at  least  the  men, 
and  the  women  very  little;  but  they  were  not  ashamed.  They  found  it  cold 
all  the  year  round,  as  did  the  fathers  who  first  took  'charge  of  the  mission,  and 
to  protect  themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of  plastering  their  bodies  with  mud.  They 
said  it  kept  them  warm.  Their  marriages  were  very  informal,  the  ceremony  consist- 
ing in  the  consent  alone  of  the  parties;  and  their  law  of  divorce  was  equally  simple, 
for  they  separated  as  soon  as  they  quarrelled,  and  joined  themselves  to  another, 
the  children  usually  following  the  mother.  They  had  no  other  expression  to  signify 
that  the  marriage  was  dissolved  than  to  say,  '*I  have  thrown  her  away," 
or  **  I  have  thrown  him  away."  And  in  some  of  their  customs  they  seemed  to 
have  been  Mormons.  In  their  marriages  affinity  was  not  regarded  as  an  objec- 
tion, but  rather  an  inducement.  They  preferred  to  marry  their  sisters-in-law, 
and  even  their  mothers-in-law ;  and  the  rule  was,  if  a  man  married  a  woman,  he 
also  married  all  her  sisters,  having  many  wives  who  lived  together,  without 
jealousy,  in  the  same  house,  and  treated  each  other's  children  with  the  same  love  as 
their  own.  Father  Junipero's  death  closes  the  first  period  of  our  history.  It  is  a 
period  marked  by  exploits.  They  are  those  of  humble  and  devoted,  yet  heroic 
missionaries.  The  story  is  diversified  with  only  such  simple  incidents  as  that,  in  the 
summer  of  1772,  the  commander,  Pedro  Fages,  had  to  go  out  and  kill  bears  for 
provisions  to  subsist  on,  which  formidable  game  he  found  in  abusdance  some- 
where near  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  a  cafiada  that  still  justly  bears  the  name  of 
Oafiada  de  los  Osos:  and  that  in  1780  the  frost  killed  the  growing  grain  at 
Easter.  And  only  one  instance  of  bloodshed  attended  the  happy  course  of  the 
spiritual  conquest.  The  vicious  Indians  of  San  Diego,  on  a  second  attempt, 
murdered  one  of  the  fathers  and  two  or  three  other  persons*,  and  burned  the 
mission,  which  some  little  time  afterwards  was  re-established.  We  are  told 
that  they  were  prompted  to  this  deed  by  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  was  very 
much  incensed  at  finding  his  party  falling  into  a  minority  by  reason  of  the  con- 
stant conversions  of  the  heathen  in  that  neighborhood.  All  the  seeds  that 
Galvez  was  so  provident  in  sending  up  took  root  and  prospered  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  which  he  could  have  entertained  when  he  predicted 
that  the  soil  would  prove  as  fertile  as  that  of  old  Spain ;  and  the  cattle  in- 
creased and  multiplied  with  an  increase  without  a  parallel,  so  that  in  short  time 
his  purpose,  that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  something  to  eat  in  this  country, 
was  fully  accomplished. 

Our  historian  is  the  friar,  Father  Francisco  Palou,  one  of  the  followers  of 
Father  Junipero,  whose  life,  like  a  devout  disciple,  he  wrote  here  at  the  mission 
of  San  Francisco.  He  was  the  first  priest  who  had  charge  of  this  mission,  and 
his  book  was  written  here  in  1785.  It  was  printed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
1787.  It  is  the  first,  undoubtedly,  but  not  the  worst  book  written  in  California. 
Copies  of  the  original  edition  may  be  found  in  some  private  libraries  of  this 
city,  bound  in  sheepskin,  clasped  with  loops  and  buttons  of  the  same,  and  with 
a  long  list  of  errata  at  the  end.    This  volume  is  of  itself  an  object  of  interest* 
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To  the  work  there  is  a  preface  which  bespeaks  the  indulgence  of  the  reader, 
because  it  was  written  among  ''barbarous  gentiles,  in  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  his  new  mission,  the  most  northern  of  New  California,  without  books 
0^  men  of  learning  to  consult."  There  are  also  the  reports  of  several  censors, 
and  both  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  license  to  print  it,  and  likewise  a  protest,  of 
which  ihe  writer  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  at  this  day.  He  drclares,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Church,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Pope,  that  he  intends  and  de- 
sires that  no  more  faith  should  be  given  to  his  performance  than  to  a  mere 
human  history,  and  that  the  epithets  he  gives  Father  Junipero,  and  the  title  of 
martyrs  which  he  bestowed  on  some  of  the  other  missionaries,  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  mere  human  honors,  and  such  as  are  permitted  by  a  prudent  discretion 
and  a  devout  faith.  The  narrative  is  clear  and  circumstantial,  well  supported 
by  public  and  private  writings,  and  obviously  true.  The  miraculous  is  always 
introduced  as  hearsay,  and,  whilst  it  does  not  impeach  the  veracity  of  the  writer, 
serves  still  further  to  illustrate  the  times  by  showing  us  the  simple  credulity  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged — the  founders  and  first  settlers  of  California. 
With  the  book  there  is  a  map.  It  exhibits  the  coast  of  Upper  California  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Francisco.  The  only  objects  visible  on  it  are  nine  missions 
and  a  dotted  line,  to  show  the  road  that  the  fathers  travelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  viz :  San  Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel,  San  Buenaventura* 
San  Luis,  (Obispo,)  San  Antonio,  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Francisco,  and  three  presidios,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego,  all 
lying  near  the  coast,  and  back  all  a  blank.  Looking  upon  this  old  map,  we  re- 
alize that  California  was  designed  for  the  Indians.  They  were  to  be  its  people 
after  they  were  converted  and  instructed  as  others  had  been  in  Mexico.  The 
missions  were  to  be  the  towns.  The  presidios  were  to  protect  the  missions  within, 
and  defend  the  country  from  enemies  without.  Only  enough  settlers  were  to 
be  introduced  to  relieve  the  government  from  some  part  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
plying the  presidios  with  recruits  and  provisions  from  Mexico.  For  this  pur- 
pose, pueblos  San  Jos^  de  Guadalupe  and  Los  Angeles,  one  in  the  north  and  the 
other  in.  the  south,  were  established,  both  in  the  time  of  Father  Junipero  Serra. 
A  small  tract  of  land  was  given  to  these  villages  for  their  use  collectively,  and 
smaller  parcels  to  each  inhabitant  as  his  private  property.  Neither  of  these 
pueblos  appear  on  this  old  map,  of  such  little  consequence  were  they  regarded. 
Father  Palou,  in  relating  the  rejoicings  at  Mexico  in  consequence  of  the  discov- 
ery of  Monterey,  says  :  ••  The  said  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues  in  length" — 
an  accurate  measurement  of  the  new  dominions  of  the  king  in  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia— **is  of  fertile  lands,  peo}»led  with  an  immensity  of  gentiles,  from  whose 
docile  and  peaceable  dispositions  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  immediately  con- 
verted to  our  holy  faith,  and  gathered  in  Catholic  pueblos,  (villages,)  that  thus 
living  in  subjection  to  the  royal  crown  they  might  secure  the  coasts  of  this 
Southern  or  Pacific  ocean."  The  first  grant  of  land  made  in  California  was  a 
tract  of  one  hundred  and  forty  varas  square,  at  the  mission  of  San  Carlos, 
November  27,  1775,  to  one  Manuel  Butron,  a  soldier,  in  consideration  that  he 
had  married  Margjrita,  a  daughter  of  that  mission.  Father  Junipero  recom- 
mends this  family,  to  wit,  the  soldier  and  the  native  Indian  woman,  to  the 
govftrnment,  and  all  the  other  ministers  of  the  king,  *<  as  being  the  first  in  all 
these  establishments  which  have  chosen  to  become  permanent  settlers  of  the 
same.".    The  Indian  appears  in  everything. 

In  tranquillity  this  California  of  the  Indians  remained  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  The  fathers  built  new  missions,  and  continually  replenished  their  stock 
of  converts,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  at  least  twenty  thousand.  They 
planted  vineyards,  orchards,  and  the  olive.  They  tfiught  the  Indians,  to  some 
extent,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  made  flour,  and  wine,  and 
cloth,  and  soap,  and  leather,  adobes  and  tiles,  and  with  their  villages  of  disciples 
about  them,  lived  at  ease  as  well  as  in  peace.    There  was  but  one  obstacle  in 
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their  way.  A  great  law  of  nature  rose  up  to  oppose  them.  The  Indian  of 
California  was  not  equal  to  those  of  Mexico.  He  was  but  a  brute.  The  time 
•  never  came  when  he  could  be  enfranchised  and  trusted  to  himself,  and  con- 
verted into  a  Spanish  subject  as  so  many  races  had  been  further  south.  The 
fathers  must  continue  t)  hold  their  converts  in  subjection,  or  they  would  return 
to  the  heathen  state,  or  even  worse  would  befall  them.  If  the  world  could  have 
afforded  to  devote  a  paradise  to  such  a  purpose,  and  for  the  Indian,  certainly  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  missions  could  have  lasted  forever.  I  will  endeavor 
to  present  some  of  the  features  and  some  of  the  events  of  this  Indian  period,  as 
briefly  as  possible.  And  here,  for  whatever  of  interest  I  may  be  able  to  awaken 
in  the  subject,  I  shall  be  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Hopkins,  the  accomplished  and 
learned  gentleman  who  has  charge  of  the  Spanish  archives  in  the  surveyor 
general's  office. 

An  American  audience  will  of  course  desire  to  know  something  of  the  form 
of  the  political  government.  Constitution  or  charter  there  was  none.  The 
government  was  purely  military,  outside  of  the  missions.  All  functions,  civil 
and  military,  judicial  and  economical,  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  com- 
mandante  of  a  presidio,  in  due  subjection  4o  his  superior,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
king,  an  autocrat,  whose  person  was  i*epre8ented  and  whose  will  was  executed 
in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  In  the  archives  is  to  be  found  a  reglamento, 
which,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a  set  of  regulations  for  the  peninsula  of  the 
Califomias,  Lower  and  Upper.  Its  caption  expresses  that  it  is  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidios,  the  promotion  of  the  erection  of  new  missions,  and  of  the 
population  and  extension  of  the  establishments  of  Monterey.  It  was  drafted 
at  Monterey  by  the  governor,  in  1779,  sent  to  Madrid,  and  approved  by  the 
king  in  1781.  When  examined,  it  is  found  to  adopt  the  royal  reglamento  for 
the  government  of  all  the  presidios,  with  such  small  variations  as  the  circum- 
stances of  California  required.  There  are  minute  provisions  for  paying,  cloth- 
ing, and  feeding  the  officers  and  troops,  and  for  supporting  the  families  of  the 
troops,  and  other  persons  dependent  on  the  presidios.  The  number  of  pack 
mules  to  be  kept  at  the  presidios,  and  how  the  horses  are  to  be  pastured,  and 
that  four  are  always  to  be  kept  in  the  presidio  ready  saddled  by  day,  and 
eight  by  night,  is  prescribed.  Another  pueblo  was  to  be  founded,  as  was  done, 
namely,  Los  Angeles.  The  pueblo  of  San  Jos^  had  already  been  founded,  two 
years  before.  The  intent  of  these  pueblos  is  declared  to  be  to  fulfil  the  pious 
designs  of  the  King  for  converting  the  gentiles,  and  to  secure  his  dominions. 
At  that  date,  says  the  reglamento,  the  country  was  filled,  from  San  Diego  to 
Monterey,  with  an  immense  number  of  gentiles,  and  only  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty -nine  Christians,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  eight  missions,  strung 
along  through  all  that  distance.  The  manner  in  which  pueblos  are  to  be 
founded  is  given ;  each  settler  to  have  his  building  lot  and  sowing  field  of 
two  hundred  varas  square,  that  being  supposed  to  be  enough  to  sow 
two  bushels  of  grain;  and  the  whole  together  to  have  commons  for  w9od, 
water,  and  pasturage;  also  a  certain  number  of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  chickens,  ploughs,  hoes,  axes,  &c.,  are  to  be  furnished  to  each ;  and  the 
amount  of  pay — for  a  settler  had  his  salary  for  a  little  while  as  well  as  his 
outfit — his  exemptions,  and  his  obligations,  are  all  minutely  detailed.  Of  the 
first  we  observe,  that  for  the  first  five  years  he  is  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  ;  of  the  latter,  that  all  the  excess  of  his  productions  beyond  his  support 
he  must  sell  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  presidios,  and  that  he  must  keep  a  horse  and 
saddle,  carbine  and  lance,  and  hold  himself  in  readiuess  for  the  service  of  tke 
king.  Also,  we  note  that  the  building  lot  is  a  homestead,  and  cannot  be  alien- 
ated or  mortgaged,  and  descends  to  the  son  or  (in  default  of  a  son,  I  suppose) 
to  the  daughter,  provided  she  is  married  to  a  settler  who  is  without  a  lot  of  his 
own  ;  and  that  after  the  first  five  years  are  past,  each  settler  and  his  descendants 
must,  in  recognition  of  the  absolute  property  of  the  King,  pay  a  rent  of  one-half 
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fanega  of  corn  for  his  sowing  lot.  The  only  trace  of  a  political  right  that  we 
find  in  the  reglamento  is  the  allowance  to  the  pueblos  of  alcaldes,  and  other 
municipal  officers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
afterwards  to  be  elected  l)y  the  inhabitants.  These  officers  were  to  see  to  the 
good  government  and  police  of  the  pueblos  and  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
direct  the  public  works,  apportion  to  each  roan  his  share  of  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion, and  generally  to  enforce  the  provi!»ion8  of  the  reglamento.  This,  perhaps, 
was  as  much  as  they-ought  to  have  had,  for  we  see  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
foundation  of  San  Jose,  that  neither  the  alcalde  nor  any  one  of  the  eight  other  set- 
tlers could  sign  his  name.  As  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  their  privileges  the 
elections  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  who  had  ali«o  the  power 
to  continue  to  appoint  the  officers  for  tliree  years  longer,  if  he  found  it  necessary. 
At  first  California  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  and  was  gov- 
erned directly  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  In  1776  it  was  attached  to  the  com- 
mandancia  general  of  the  internal  provinces,  which  included  also  Souora,  New 
Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Coahuila,  and  Texas.  Afterwards  it  was  a  part  of  the 
commandancia  general  of  the  internal  provinces  of  the  west,  when  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  New  Leon  and  the  Colon}'  of  New  Santander  had  been  erected  into 
another  jurisdiction,  under  the  title  of  the  internal  provinces  of  the  east.  The 
coramandante  general  seems  to  have  had  no  fixed  residence,  but  to  have  gone 
from  place  to  place,  wherever  his  presence  might  be  wanted,  and  so  his  orders 
are  sometimes  dated  from  Arispeand  sometimes  fiom  Chihuahua,  both  of  which 
now  obscure  places  may  be  said  in  their  time  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Apache  and  Comanche  Indian  has  watered  his  horse  in  their  plazas 
since  then.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  many  years,  and  California  reverted 
to  the  Viceroy  again.  Laws  came  from  the  King,  in  his  council  of  the  Indies, 
at  Madrid,  as  orders  are  issued  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army;  to  the 
second  in  command,  to  wit,  the  Viceroy  at  Mexico,  from  him  to  his  next  in  rank, 
we  will  say  the  commandante  general  at  Arispe  or  Chihuahua,  from  him  to  the 
governor  of  California  at  Monterey,  and  from  him  to  the  captain  or  lieutenant 
in  command  of  a  presidio.  They  took  efl*ect  only  as  they  were  published, 
spreading  as  the  courier  advanced,  and  from  place  to  place  in  succession,  like  a 
wave,  from  centre  to  circumference.  They  came  slowly,  but  in  time  every  order 
of  a  general  nature  would  find"  its  way  into  the  archives  of  every  province, 
presidio,  or  pueblo  in  North  and  South  America,  and  of  every  island  of  the  ocean 
which  owned  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  archives  of  this  State 
contain  a  great  many,  and  their  counterparts  are  to  be  looked  for  in  every  public 
office,  from  Havana  to  Manilla,  and  from  Chihuahua  to  Valparaiso.  When  wars, 
or  the  accidents  of  navigation,  or  the  urgency  of  the  case,  interrupted  or  ren- 
dered impossible  communication  wiih  Madrid,  each  viceregent  of  the  King  in 
his  department  exercised  the  royal  authority.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  powers  of  every  governor  in  his  province  were  practically  despotic.  And 
not  only  the  laws,  but  every  other  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  King  were 
transmitted  in  the  same  way,  travelled  through  the  same  circuitous  channels,  and 
were  received,  and  published,  and  executed  with  the  same  dignity  and  formality . 
Here  is  an  example  from  the  archives  : 

The  King  heard  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco 
abounded  with  deer  of  a  veiy  superior  quality,  and  desiring  to  have  some  for 
his  park,  issued  an  order  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  in  his  turn  ordered  the 
commandante  general  of  the  internal  provinces  of  the  west,  who  despatched  an 
order  to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  California,  who  ordered  the  captain  of 
the  presidio  of  San  Francisco,  who  finally  ordered  a  soldier  to  go  out  and  catch 
the  deer,  two  years  after  the  order  was  given  by  the  King  at  Madrid.  Allow- 
ing a  reasonable  time  for  the  hunt,  and  for  sending  the  animals  to  Spain,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  King  had  to  wait  some  time  for  the  gratification  of  his  royal 
wishes. 
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ADother  instance,  and  the  more  striking,  as  the  subject-matter  belongs  to  the 
latitude  of  tbe  equator,  and  as  it  serves  to  illustrate  that  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  his  Catholic  Majesty  was  paternal  and  thoughtful  as  well,  I  give  a 
translation  of  the  original,  complete : 

Jacobo  Ugarie  y  Loyola,  commandante  general  of  the  internal  provinces, 
writes  to  Pedro  Fages,  governor  of  California,  as  follows  : 

"  Arispe,  April  22,  1787. 

"  On  the  20th  of  November  last  past,  his  excellency  the  marouis  of  .^onora, 
(Viceroy  of  Mexico,)  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  following  royal 
or^er : 

"  *  The  archbishop,  Viceroy  of  Santa  F6,  (in  South  America,)  on  the  2d  of 
July  last,  gave  me  an  account  of  a  remedy  happily  discovered  by  his  confessor, 
against  the  ravages  of  the  jigger  (iiigua)  in  the  hot  countries  of  America,  which 
consists  in  anuointing  the  parts  affected  by  the  jiggers  with  cold  olive  oil,  which 
causes  them  to  die,  and  the  sacs  containing  them  can  be  easily  extracted — 
which  the  King  desires  should  be  published  as  a  bando  (proclamation)  in  the 
district  under  your  government,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  the  notice  of  all ; 
and  you  shall  take  care  that  all  those  who  are  afflicted  with  said  insect  shall 
use  said  remedy,  which  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  simple.' 

"  And  I  insert  the  same  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  cause  it  to  be  pub- 
lished.    May  God  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

"JACOBO  UGARTE  Y  LOYOLA." 

And  so  this  valuable  specific  was  made  known  by  a  public  crier  and  with  a 
roll  of  drums,  all  the  world  over,  even  here  in  California,  where  the  troublesome 
insect  is  fortunately  unknown. 

The  couriers,  who  were  the  overland  mail  of  that  day,  on  leaving,  for  in- 
stance, Monterey,  received  a  certificate  from  the  commandante  of  the  presidio 
that  he  started  at  a  certain  hour;  on  his  arrival  at  the  next  stopping  place  he 
presented  his  certificate  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  place,  who  noted  the 
hour  of  his  arrival  and  departure,  and  so  on  at  all  the  stopping  places  between 
Monterey  and  La  Paz,  in  Lower  Califoniia ;  so  that  if  the  mail  carrier  loitered 
on  the  way  his  Way-bill  would  show  it.  Such  way-bills  from  Monterey  to  La 
Paz,  with  all  these  memoranda  on  them,  may  be  f«)und  in  the  archives.  It  was 
the  unfortunate  mail  rider,  and  not  the  government,  that  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  blaming  in  those  days.  These  way-bills  show  that  he  made  the  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  in  five  days.  Quiet  old  days  !  But 
little  of  a  public  sort  was  doing  then  in  California.  There  was  a  dispute  that 
amounted  to  something  like  a  law  suit  between  the  mission  of  Santa  Clara  and 
the  pueblo  of  San  Job6,  It  commenced  from  the  very  day  of  the  establishment 
of  the  latter.  Father  Junipero  objected  to  the  pneblo  being  so  near  the  mis- 
sion, the  boundary  as  at  first  established  running  about  hiUf  way  between  the 
two  places.  The  goveinor  was  obstinate  and  Father  Junipero  desjired  that  his 
protest  might  be  entered  in  the  proceedings  of  the  foundation,  which  the  gover- 
nor refused.  The  controversy  by  no  means  died  out ;  the  head  of  the  college 
of  San  Fernando  at  Mexico,  to  which  all  the  Franciscans  of  California  belonged, 
brought  it  before  the  Viceroy,  praying  him  not  to  allow  the  Indians  and  mis- 
sionaries to  be  molested  by  the  pueblo.  The  governor  of  California  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  seems  to  have  settled  it  by  making 
the  river  Guadalupe  the  boundary  from  that  time  forward.  Again,  one  Mariano 
Castro  obtained  from  tlie  Viceroy  permission  to  settle  himself  upon  a  place  called 
La  Brea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista;  under  this 
license  he  applied  to  the  governor  to  give  him  the  possession  of  the  land,  but 
the  priests  at  San  Juan  objected  strenuously,  alleging  that  the  place  of  La  Brea 
was  needed  by  the  mission  for  its  cattle.  This  was  represented  by  the  governor 
to  the  viceroy,  who,  in  the  end,  told  Castro  to  select  some  other  place,  and  the 
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miseion  kept  La  Brea.  We  see  with  what  jealousy,  and  how  effectively,  the 
fathers  vindicated  the  title  of  themselves  and  their  Indian  pnpib  to  their 
California. 

For  a  complete  view  of  the  internal  constitution  of  Galifomia  at  that  day, 
two  facts,  which  are  exceptional  to  this  ecclesiastical  domination,  require  to  be 
noted. 

In  1791,  Pedro  Nava,  commandante  of  the  internal  provinces  of  the  west,  in 
a  decree  dated  at  Chihuahua,  gives  to  the  captains  commanding  presidios,  or 
recognizes  as  already  existing  in  them,  authority  to  grant  building  lots  to  the 
soldiers  and  other  residents,  within  the  space  of  four  square  leagues.  I  do  not 
know,  but  presume,  that  this  power  was  exercised  at  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara, 
and  Monterey,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  towns  bearing  those  names,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  come  into  view  as  such.  At  San  Francisco,  however,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  archives,  or  elsewhere,  yet  discovered,  to  show  that  such  a  grant 
was  ever  made  by  the  captain  of  the  presidio.  And  in  1795  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  to  select  a  place  and  establish 
another  town,  who  reported  that  *'  the  worst  place  or  situation  in  California  is 
that  of  San  Francisco  for  the  formation  of  a  villa,  as  proposed."  And  therefore 
the  villa  of  Branciforte,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  of  Bran- 
ciforte,  was,  by  great  preference,  established  near  the  missfbn  of  Santa  Cruz. 
It  never  attained  any  consequence,  and  some  adobe  ruins  may  now  attest  its 
former  existence. 

Suspicion  and  exclusion  were  the  rule  towards  foreigners.  On  the  23d  of 
October,  1776,  the  viceroy  writes  to  the  governor  of  California:  "That  the 
king  having  received  intelligence  that  two  armed  vessels  had  sailed  from  Loudon, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
southern  ocean,  and  the  northern  coast  of  California,  commands  that  orders  be 
given  to  the  governor  of  California  to  be  on  the  watch  for  Captain  Cook,  and 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  ports  of  California."     At  a  later  day  a  better  spirit. 

Srevailed  towards  Vancouver,  who  spent  some  time  in  1793  in  the  port  of 
[onterey.  We  have  a  voluminous  correspondence  of  his  with  the  governor^ 
the  letters  in  English,  and  written  with  his  own  hand.  He  sets  forth  the  haic- 
monious  understanding  existing  between  England  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  of 
Spain,  and  their  united  efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  asks  assistance  in  . 
arresting  some  deserters,  and  obtaining  supplies,  &c.,  which  he  will  pay  for  with 
bills  on  London.  Instructions  had  been  previously  received  by  the  governor  to. 
treat  Vancouver  well.  We  see  in  this  amiability  between  old  enemies  that  the- 
great  French  revolution  was  making  itself  felt  on  this  remote  coast.  And  in 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  fathers,  of  a  little  later  period,  we  find  Napoleon 
spoken  of  as  the  great  "Luzbel,"  (Lucifer,)  for  such  he  appeared  to  their  im- 
agination in  their  missions. 

The  first  mention  of  an  American  ship  occurs  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
governor  of  California  to  the  captain  of  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco : 

"  Whenever  there  may  arrive  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  a  ship  named  the 
Columbia,  said  to  belong  to  General  Washington,  of  the  American  States,  com- 
manded by  John  Rendrick,  which  sailed  from  Boston  in  September,  1787,  bound 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  northern  coast 
of  this  peninsula,  you  will  cause  the  said  vessel  to  be  examined  with  caution  and 
delicacy,  using  for  this  purpose  a  small  boat  which  you  have  in  your  possession, 
and  taking  the  same  measures  with  every  other  suspicious  foreign  vessel,  giving 
me  prompt  notice  of  the  same. 

*•  May  God  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

"PEDRO  FA6ES. 

"  Santa  Barbara,  May  13,  1789. 

"  To  Josef  Aruubllo." 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 19 
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Twenty  years  before,  tliia  same  Fages  had  sailed  on  the  San  Carlos  to  re^ 
discover  and  people  Galifoinia.  The  San  Garlos  and  the  Columbia,  and  Fages 
the  connecting  link !  The  United  States  of  America  and  California  joined  for 
the  first  time  in  a  thought !  It  is  impossible  by  any  commentary  to  heighten  the 
interest  with  which  we  read  this  document.  Its  very  errors,  even  to  the  gover- 
nor's ignorance  of  the  geography  of  his  own  country,  are  profoundly  suggestive. 

The  Columbia  did  not  enter  the  ports  of  California,  but  made  land  further  to 
the  north,  and  discovered  the  Columbia  river. 

Fourteen  years  later,  it  would  appear  that  American  ships  were  more  fre- 
quent on  this  coast. 

On  the  26th  of  Augusi,  1803,  Josd  Argiiello,  comandante  of  the  presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  writes  to  governor  Jos^  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga  : 

**  That  on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  at  the  hour  of  evening  prayers,  two 
American  vessels  anchored  in  the  port,  (San  Francisco,)  one  named  the  Alex- 
ander, under  the  command  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  and  the  other  named  the  Aser, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Raben  ;  that  as  soon  as  they  anchored  the  cap- 
tain came  ashore  to  ask  permission  to  get  supplies  of  wood  and  water,  when  ob- 
serving that  he  was  the  same  Brown  that  was  there  in  the  preceding  month  of 
March,  he  refused  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  in  port ;  that  on  the  day 
following,  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  captain,  (or  super- 
cargo,) a  copy  of  which  he  transmits,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Port  of  San  Francisco,  August  12,  1803. 
"  To  the  SeHar  catnmandante  of  the  port : 

"  Notwithstanding  your  order  for  our  immediate  departure  from  this  port,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  our  necessities  are  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  do  so.  I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  come  aboard  and  see  for 
yourself  the  needy  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  for  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  we  have  been  on  the  northwest  coast  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  supplying  ourselves  with  wood  and  water,  the  Indians  being  so  savage  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  any  kind  of  friendly  intercourse  with  them  what- 
ever. 

"  We  had  several  fights  with  them  in  the  straits  of  Chatham ;  the  first  waa 
in  the  port  of  Istiquin,  where  we  were  attacked  by  three  hundred  canoes,  each 
canoe  containing  from  ten  to  twenty-three  Indians,  each  one  with  two  or  three 
escopetas  and  their  pistols  and  spears.  Three  times  in  one  day  they  attempted 
to  tDKe  the  ship,  but  we  defended  the  same  without  losing  any  of  our  men. 

*'From  this  port  we  went  to  the  Eusenada  of  Icana,  in  said  straits,  at  which 
place  we  found  about  a  thousand  Indians  encamped,  many  of  whom  came  aboard 
our  vessel  for  purposes  of  trade,  carrying  their  arms  in  one  hand  and  their  skins 
in  the  other. 

**  After  we  had  been  four  days  in  this  port,  all  the  Indians  came  aboard,  say- 
ing that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  Americans,  since  they  were  but  few,  while 
there  were  many  Indians,  who  had  many  arms. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  our  stay  in  this  port,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
three  or  four  canoes  came  alongside  the  ship,  and,  on  being  ordered  to  leave, 
they  refused,  when  our  captain  seized  a  gun  and  fired  it  in  the  air,  on  which 
the  Indians  laughed  very  much,  saying  he  did  not  know  how  to  shoot,  and 
could  not  kill ;  whereupon  the  captain  seized  another  gun,  fired  at  and  killed 
the  Indian,  on  which  the  rest  retired  to  the  land,  and  all  of  them  went  to  a 
neighboring  island ;  and  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  till  eight  in  the  morning  they 
made  no  further  demonstrations  against  us,  at  which  time  we  made  sail,  in  the 
mean  time  striking  upon  a  rock  and  somewhat  injuring  our  vessel. 

"  From  this  port  we  went  to  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  which  place  we  learned  from 
the  chief,  Tatacu,  that  the  chief  Quatlazepe  had  taken  the  ship  Boston  ;  that 
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when  the  said  vessel  had  been  some  four  days  in  port,  the  Indian  chief  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  having  some  difficulty  in  relation  to  trade,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  said  to  the  chief  that  he  had  traded  with  many  chiefs  to  the  north,  and 
that  he  knew  he  did  not  act  like  an  honorable  chief ;  whereupon  the  chief  Pioe- 
que  replied  to  the  captain  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  At  this  the  captain 
seized  a  gun  and  ordered  him  ashore ;  whereupon  he  went  to  his  rancheria  and 
issued  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  all  the  neighboring  Indians,  from  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  point  of  Nutka,  which  were  so  assembled  within 
three  days ;  and,  after  holding  a  council,  they  determined  to  take  the  Bos- 
ton, which  they  affected  in  the  following  manner :  At  seven  o*clock  in  the 
morning  they  went  aboard  and  asked  permission  of  the  captain  to  have  a 
dance,  as  a  ceremony  of  the  renewal  of  the  friendsbip  after  their  recent  dispute. 
To  which  the  captain  replied  that  he  was  willing  that  they  should  do  so.  Ac- 
eosdiiigly,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  company  of  chiefs  came  and  danced 
on  the  qtmrter-deck,  having  in  the  mean  time  ordered  their  people  to  arm  them- 
selves with  knives,  so  thai  while  they  were  dancing  they  could  jump  aboard 
and  kill  the  whole  crew,  which  they  did ;  for  while  they  were  dancing  they 
made  presents  of  otter  skins  to  the  captain,  and  also  to  the  sailors,  who  in  a 
short  time  had  collected  ou  the  quarter-deck,  when  suddenly  the  Indians  fell 
upon  them  in  their  defenceless  condition  and  butchered  all  save  two,  who  escaped 
and  concealed  themselves ;  the  Indians  carrying  off  everything  that  could  be 
removed  during  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  the 
following  day;  having  in  the  mean  time  discovered  the  two  hidden  sailors,  who, 
after  some  cruel  treatment,  were  handed  over  to  the  chief,  who  spared  their  lives, 
and  they  are  now  at  that  place.  On  the  following  day  the  ship  was  beached, 
and  her  decks  and  part  of  the  cargo  burnt  Quatlazape  has  made  a  fortification 
at  the  place  where  the  Spaniards  were  established. 

**  This  is  all  the  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  the  matter,  and  I  pray  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  to  come  aboard  our  ship  and  see  the  needy  circtunstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  and  our  vessel  needing  repairs. 
Trusting  in  your  Christian  charity,  and  that  of  your  nation,  we  hope  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  this  port  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  and  make  re- 
pairs, since  otherwise  we  shall  certainly  lose  our  ship. 

"  God  preserve  your  life  many  yeai*s. 

"JAMES  ROWAN." 

Times  have  changed,  and  Yankee  captains  are  not  now  so  meek  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  We  do  not  know  what  John  Brown  had  been  doing  in  March, 
nor  can  we  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  the  particulars  of  their  adventures  on  the 
northwest  coast,  especially  not  for  the  number  of  escopetas  and  other  arms  car- 
ried by  each  Indian.  The  loss  of  the  Boston  was  doubtless  communicated  to 
her  owners  and  the  public  by  John  Brown  and  Thomas  Rab(v)en  on  their  return 
to  the  United  States.  The  guardians  of  this  port  do  not  note  now  the  arrival 
of  foreign  ships  by  the  hour  of  evening  prayers.  There  was  a  contrast  of 
national  habits  then  between  the  shore  and  the  Yankee  ships ;  and  the  same 
contrast  exists  undiminished  between  the  California  of  1803  and  1860.  From 
time  to  time  other  American  vessels,  traders  to  the  northwest  coast,  and  whalers, 
are  said  to  have  occasionally  entered  these  waters,  but  at  it  was  a  Spanish  colony 
there  could  be  no  American  commerce ;  and  it  was  after  the  independence,  there- 
fore, that  the  hide  trade  sprung  up. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  century  earthquakes  make  their  appearance  for  the 
first  time  of  record  in  the  archives,  and  with  startling  effect.  I  prefer,  on  this 
subject,  to  give  the  words  of  the  contemporaneous  documents : 
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Account  of  earthquake  at  San  Juan  Bauthta,  as  given  in  letter  of  the  captain 
of  the  Presidio  of  Monterey,  to  Governor  Arrillaga,  on  the  31st  of  October  t 
1800. 

"Monterey,  October  31,  1800. 

"  I  have  to  inform  your  excellency  that  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
since  the  11th  instant  has  been  visitea  by  severe  earthquakes;  that  Pedro  Adri- 
ano  Martinez,  one  of  the  fathers  of  said  mission,  has  informed  me  that  during 
one  day  there  were  six  severe  shocks;  that  there  is  not  a  single  habitation, 
although  built  with  double  walls,  that  has  not  been  injured  from  roof  to  founda- 
tion, and  that  all  are  threatened  with  ruin  ;  and  that  the  fathers  are  compelled 
to  sleep  in  the  wagons  to  avoid  danger  since  the  houses  are  not  habitable.  At 
the  place  where  the  rancheria  is  situated  some  small  openings  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Pajaro  there  is 
another  deep  opening,  all  resulting  from  the  earthquakes.  These  phenomena 
have  filled  the  fathers  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  mission  with  consternation. 

"  The  Lieutenant  Don  Raymundo  Carillo  has  assured  me  the  same,  for  on  the 
18th  he  stopped  for  the  night  at  this  mission  (San  Juan)  on  his  journey  from 
San  Jo8<5,  and  being  at  supper  with  one  of  the  fathers,  a  shock  was  felt  so  pow- 
erful and  attended  with  such  a  loud  noise  as  to  deafen  them,  when  they  fled  to 
the  court  without  finishing  their  supper,  and  that  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
the  shock  was  repeated  with  almost  equal  strength. 

'*  The  fathers  of  the  mission  say  that  the  Indians  assure  them  that  there  have 
always  been  earthquakes  at  that  place,  and  that  there  are  certain  cavities  caused 
by  the  earthquakes,  and  thai,  salt  water  has  flowed  from  the  same. 

**  All  of  which  I  communicate  to  you  for  your  information. 

"  May  our  Lord  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

•^HERMENEGILDO  SAL ." 

San  Juan  Bautista  is  the  mission  between  the  Monterey  and  San  Jos6,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  former  and  forty  from  the  latter.  The  next  mention  comes 
nearer  home. 

Account  of  earthquake  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco^  given  by  Louis  ArgHellOf 
Captain  of  Presidio,  to  Governor  Arrill^aga,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1808. 

**I  have  to  report  to  your  excellency  that  since  the  2l8t  of  June  last  to  the 
present  date,  twenty-one  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  this  presidio, 
some  of  which  have  been  so  severe  that  all  the  walls  of  my  house  have  been 
cracked,  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  the  same,  one  of  the  ante-chambers 
being  destroyed ;  and  if  up  to  this  time  no  greater  damage  has  been  done,  it  has 
been  for  the  want  of  materials  to  destroy,  there  being  no  other  habitations.  The 
barracks  of  the  Fort  of  San  Joaquin  (the  name  of  the  fort  at  the  presidio)  have 
been  threatened  with  entire  min,  and  I  fear  if  these  shocks  continue  some  un- 
fortunate accident  will  happen  to  the  troops  at  the  presidio. 

"  God  preserve  the  life  of  your  excellency  many  years. 

•*LUIS  ARGUELLO. 

"  San  Francisco,  July  17,  1808." 

It  could  not  be  said  now,  if  such  shocks  as  these  were  to  come  a^ain,  that  the 
damage  was  limited  by  the  **  want  of  material  to  destroy*^  I  acknowledge  a 
preference  for  one- story  houses,  and  built  of  wood. 

About  this  time  the  Russians  were  first  seen  in  California.  "  Von  Rcsanoff, 
chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Japan, 
after  having  inspected,  by  order  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  ports,  estab- 
lishments, and  trading-houses  that  the  Imperial  Russian-American  Fur  Com- 
pany  possessed,  as  well   on  the   side  of  Asia,  at  Kamschatka,  and   in  the 
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Aleutian  Islandp,  as  on  tke  continent  and  islands  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, anchored  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  month  of  May,  1807."  So 
says  the  French  traveller  De  Mofras,  who  visited  "California  in  the  years  1841 
and  '42."  An  English  traveller,  Sir  George  Simson,  govemor-in-chief  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories,  who  was  here  in  the  same  year  with  De 
Mofras,  thus  makes  us  acquainted  with  one  of  the  parties  to  a  story  of  romantic 
love,  the  first  consequence  of  the  advent  of  the  Russians. 

"After  dinner,  (at  Captain  John  Wilson's,  in  Santa  Barhara,)  we  were  joined 
hy  the  remainder  of  our  party,  the  Cowlitz  having  by  this  time  come  to  an  an- 
chor ;  and  we  again  sallied  forth  to  see  a  few  more  of  the  lions.  Among  the 
persons  whom  we  met  this  afternoon  was  a  lady  of  some  historical  celebrity. 
Von  Resanofif,  having  failed,  as  elsewhere  stated,  in  his  attempt  to  enter  the 
Columbia  in  1806,  continued  his  voyage  as  far  as  San  Francisco,  when,  besides 
purchasing  immediate  supples  for  Sitka,  he  endeavored,  in  negotiation  with  the 
commandante  of  the  district  and  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Russian  America  and  the  California  settle- 
ments. In  order  to  cement  the  national  union,  he  proposed  uniting  himself  with 
Dona  Concepcion  Arguello,  one  of  the  commandante's  daughters,  his  patriotism 
clearly  being  its  own  reward.  If  half  of  Langsdorff's  description  was  correct, 
'  She  was  lively  and  animated,  had  sparkling,  love  inspiring  eyes,  beautiful  teeth, 
pleasing  and  expressive  features,  a  fine  form,  and  a  thousand  other  charms,  yet 
her  manners  were  perfectly  simple  and  artless.' 

"The  chancellor,  who  was  himself  of  the  Greek  church,  regarded  the  differ- 
ence of  religion  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover  and  a  politician ;  but  as  his  imperial 
master  might  take  a  less  liberal  view  of  the  matter,  he  posted  away  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  the  intention,  if  he  should  there  be  successful,  of  snbsequently  visiting 
Madrid  for  the  requisite  authority  to  carry  his  schemes  into  full  effect.  But  the 
fates,  with  a  voice  more  powerful  than  that  of  emperors  and  kings,  forbade  the 
bans ;  and  Von  Resanoff  died  on  his  road  to  Europe,  at  Krasnoyarsk,  in  Siberia, 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

"  Thus  at  once  bereaved  of  her  lover,  and  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  being 
the  pledge  of  friendship  between  Russia  and  Spain,  Doiia  Concepcion  assumed 
the  habit,  but  not,  I  believe,  the  formal  vows  of  a  nun,  dedicating  her  life  to  the 
instruction  of  the  young  and  the  consolation  of  the  sick.  This  little  romance 
could  not  fail  to  interest  us,  and  notwithstanding  the  ungracefulness  of  her  con- 
ventual coBtume,  and  the  ravages  of  an  interval  of  time,  which  had  tripled  her 
years,  we  could  still  discover  in  her  face  and  figure,  in  her  manners  and  conver- 
sation, the  remains  of  those  charms  which  had  won  for  the  youthful  beauty.  Von 
Resanoff 's  enthusiastic  love,  and  Langdorff's  equally  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Though  Dotla  Concepcion  apparently  loved  to  dwell  on  the  story  of  her  blighted 
affections,  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  knew  not,  till  we  mentioned  it  to  her,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  chancellor's  sudden  death.  This  circumstance  might,  in 
some  measure,  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Langsdorff  's  work  was  not  pub- 
lished before  1814 ;  but  even  then,  in  any  other  country  than  California,  a  lady 
who  was  still  young  would  surely  have  seen  a  book,  which  besides  detailing  the 
grand  incident  of  her  life,  presented  so  gratifying  a  portrait  of  her  charms." 

How  strange,  as  he  justly  remarks,  that  Doiia  Concepcion  had  never  seen  that 
book,  though  it  had  been  printed  more  than  twenty  five  years  !  [General  Val- 
lejo,  who  was  on  the  stand,  here  informed  Mr.  R.  that  this  lady  had  died  about 
eight  months  ago.J 

The  Russians,  in  1812,  came  down  from  the  north  and  established  themselves 
at  the  port  of  Bodega,  with  one  hundred  Russians  and  one  hundred  Kodiak 
Indians.  It  is  said  that  they  asked  permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities  before 
doing  so.  The  archives  are  full,  however,  of  docutnents  from  1 812  up,  showing  the 
jealousy  and  fear  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  Spain,  and  afterwards,  by 
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Mexico.    They  occupied  a  strip  along  the  coast  from  Bodega  northwards,  and 
only  a  few  leagues  in  depth,  but  without  any  precisely  fixed  limits. 

lu  1841  this  establishment  was  at  its  best,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  Rus- 
sians, or  Russo-Asiatics,  with  a  great  number  of  native  Indian  tribes  around 
them,  working  for  wages.  It  was  to  circumscribe  these  intruders  that  the  priests 
crossed  over  and  founded  the  mission  of  San  Rafael  in  1819,  and  of  San  Francisco 
Solano  at  Sonoma  in  1823,  and  commenced  another  at  Santa  Rosa  in  1827. 
The  Russians  raised  some  grain  and  cattle,  and  trapped  enormously.  De  Mo- 
fras,  whom  I  follow,  says  that  the  Kodiaks,  in  their  sealskin  boats,  made 
bloody  warfare  upon  the  seals,  beavers,  and  especially  the  otters ;  that  they 
hunted  all  the  coasts,  the  adjacent  islands,  and  even  the  marshes  and  in- 
numerable inlets  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ;  and  that  there  were  weeks 
when  this  bay  alone  produced  seven  or  eiglit  hundred  otter  skins,  which  may  be 
true,  but  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  large  number.  In  1842  the  Russians  all  left 
of  their  own  accord,  after  having  held  their  possessions,  in  the  character  of  a 
Russian  colony,  for  thirty  years,  as  completely  as  they  now  hold  Sitka,  and 
without  apparently  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the*  priests  or  the  soldiers 
who  crossed  over  to  look  after  them.  At  their  fort  of  Ross,  situated  amid  a  forest 
of  gigantic  pines,  a  Greek  chapel  reared  its  cross  and  belfries,  with  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  The  nearest  Catholic  mission  was  but  a  little  way  off.  Rome 
and  Constantinople  here  met  upon  this  coast,  after  a  course  of  so  many  centuries, 
in  opposite  directions  around  the  globe. 

While  Europe  was  convulsed,  and  America  shaken,  the  profoundest  quiet 
prevailed  in  California.  After  a  long  time  they  would  hear  of  a  great  battle,  or 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  an  empire,  to  perturb  the  souls  of  priests  and  other  men. 
But  the  government  had  other  duties  to  perform,  patriarchal  and  simple.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  1797,  Felipe  de  Goycochea,  captain  of  the  presidio  of 
Santa  Barbara,  writes  to  Governor  Borica,  as  follows  : 

'*  I  transmit  to  you  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  schools  of  the  presidio,  to- 
gether with  six  copy-books  of  the  children,  who  are  learning  to  write,  for  your 
superior  information.     May  our  Lord  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

"  Santa  Barbara,  February  11,  1797. 

"  FELIPE  GOYCOCHEA." 

These  copy-books  are  now  in  the  archives  for  inspection.  As  they  are  the 
property  of  the  State,  I  will  give  samples,  which  being  translated,  read :  "The 
Ishmaelites  having  arrived;"  "JacoD  sent  to  see  his  brother;"  "Abimelech 
took  her  from  Abraham."  Good,  pious  texts,  and  written  in  an  old-fashioned 
round  hand.  Such  was  the  employment  of  governors  and  eaptains  in  that 
stormy  time ;  and  so  it  tontinued  through  all  the  period  of  the  mighty  conflicts 
of  Napoleon.  Even  the  more  protracted  commotions  of  Mexico  herself  wrought 
no  disturbance  here.  The  dominion  of  Spain  came  to  an  end  in  California,  after 
fifty-two  years  of  such  peacefulness,  without  a  struggle.  Mexico  having  estab- 
lished her  independence,  California  gave  in  her  adherence  in  the  following  de- 
claration : 

DECLARATION   OP   INDBPENDRNCB   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  presidio  of  Monterey,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  April,  1822 : 
The  sefior  military  and  political  governor  of  this  province.  Colonel  Don  Pablo 
Vicente  de  Sola,  the  sefiors  captains  commandantes  of  the  presidios  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  Don  Jose  Antonio  de  la  Guerra  y  Noriega,  and 
Don  Luis  Antonio  de  Arguello,  the  captains  of  the  militia  companies  of  the  ba- 
tallion  of  Topic  and  Mazatlan,  Don  Jose  Antonio  Navarrete,  and  Don  Pablo  de 
la  Portilla,  the  lieutenant  Don  Josd  Maria  Estudillo  for  the  presidial  company 
of  San  Diego,  the  lieutenant  Don  Jos^  Ma^ano  Estrada  for  the  presidial  com- 
pany of  Monterey,  the  lieutenant  of  artillery,  Don  Manuel  Gomez,  and  the  reve- 
rend fathers.  Friar  Mariano  Payeras,  and  Friar  Vicente  Francisco  de  Sarria, 
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the  first  as  prelate  of  these  missions,  and  the  second  as  substitute  of  the  rever- 
end father  president  vicareo  foraneo,  Friar  Jos^  Jenan ;  having  assembled  in 
obedience  to  previous  citations  (convocatorias)  in  the  hall  of  the  government 
house,  and  being  informed  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  empire, 
and  the  installation  of  the  sovereign  provisional  gnbemative  junta  in  the  capital 
of  Mexico,  by  the  official  communication  and  other  documents,  which  the  said 
governor  caused  to  be  read  in  full  assembly,  said :  that,  for  themselves,  and  in 
behalf  of  their  subordinates,  they  were  decided  to  render  obedience  to  the  or- 
ders intimated  by  the  new  supreme  government,  recognizing,  from -this  time,  the 
province  as  a  dependent  aloi^  of  the  government  of  the  Empire  of  Mexico,  and 
independent  of  the  dominion  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  any  other  foreign  power.  In 
consideration  of  which,  the  proper  oaths  will  be  taken,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  provisional  regency,  to  which  end  the  superior  military  and  political  chief  will 
give  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  respective  commandantes  of  presidios  and  the 
ministers  of  the  missions  will  cause  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  to  appear  by 
means  of  certificates,  which  will  be  transmitted,  with  a  copy  of  this  act,  to  the 
most  excellent  minister,  to  whom  it  corresponds,  and  they  signed, 

PABLO  VICENTE  DE  SOLA, 
JOSfi  DE  LA  GUERRA  Y  NORIEGA, 
LUIS  ANTONIO  ARGUELLO, 
JOSfi  M.  ESTUDILLO, 
MANUEL  GOMEZ, 
PABLO  DE  LA  PORTILLA, 
JOSfi  MARIANO  ESTRADA, 
FR.  MARIANO  PAYERAS, 
FR.  VICENTE  FRANCISCO  DE  SARRIA, 
JOSfi  M.  ESTUDILLO. 

One  of  the  signers  of  this  instrument,  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola,  was  at  that  time 
governor  under  Spain,  and  held  over  for  a  year  as  governor  still  under  the  king- 
dom of  the  empire,  as  expressed  in  the  declaration,  and  two  others  are  the  chiefs 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  viz.  the  prelate  of  the  missions,  and  the  sub 
stitute  of  the  reverend  father  president  of  the  missions.  The  style  does  not 
much  resemble  our  immortal  instrument ;  and,  as  another  difference,  we  observe 
that  all  the  parties  to  it  are  either  priests  or  soldiers. 

The  Spanish  governors  were  in  all  ten.   Their  names  and  the  time  they  were 
respectively  in  office,  as  follows  : 

Ga«par  de  Portttltt , 1767  to  1771 

Felipe  de  Barn 1771  to  1774 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774  to  1782 

Pedro  Pages 1782  to  1790 

Jose  Antonio  Homeu 1790  to  1792 

Jose  J.  de  Arrillaga,  {ad  interim) 1792  to  1794 

Diego  de  Borica 1794  to  1800 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga 1800  to  1814 

Jose  Anniello,  (ad  interim) 1814  to  1815 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola. 1815  to  1822  and  1823 

Under  Mexico  the  list  continues  : 

Lnis  Arguello 1823  to  1826 

Jose  Ma.  de  Echandia 1826  to  1831 

Manuel  Victoria 1831  to  1832 

Pio  Pico,  {ad  interim) 1832 

Jose  Figueroa 1832  to  1835 

Jose  Castro,  {adinUrim) 1835  to  1836 

Nicholas  Gutierrez 1836 

Mariano  Chico 1836 

Nicholas  Gutierrez,  (again  for  a  few  months) 1836 

JuanB.  Alvarado 1836  to  1842' 

Manuel  Micheltorena 1842  to  1845. 

Pio  Pico 1845  to  1846 
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California,  as  a  matter  of  counie,  accepted  the  republic  as  readily  as  the  em- 

Sire.  But  it  was  difficult  to  throw  off  old  habits,  and  the  following  document 
iscloses  a  temper  towards  strangers  not  creditable  to  a  liberal  goyemment.  It 
is  of  greatly  more  value,  however,  as  the  recorded  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  American  who  ever  came  to  California  by  land.    Let  him  tell  his  own  story. 

Letter  from  Captain  Jededidh  S*  Smith  to  Father  Duran. 

Reverend  Father:  I  understand,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  your 
Christian  Indians,  that  yon  are  anxious  to  know  who  we  are,  as  some  of  the 
Indians  have  been  at  the  mission  and  informed  youithat  there  were  certain  white 
people  in  the  country.  We  are  Americans,  on  our  journey  to  the  river  Colum- 
Dia ;  we  were  in  at  the  mission  San  Gabriel  in  January  lafct.  I  went  to  San 
Diego  and  eaw  the  general,  and  got  a  passport  from  hira  to  pass  on  to  that  place. 
I  have  made  several  efforts  to  cross  the  mountains,  but  the  snows  being  so  deep, 
I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  over.  I  returned  to  this  place  (it  being  the  only 
point  to  kill  meat)  to  wait  a  few  weeks  until  the  snow  melts,  so  that  I  can  go 
on ;  the  Indians  here  also  being  friendly,  I  consider  it  the  most  safe  point  for 
me  to  remain,  until  such  time  as  I  can  cross  the  mountains  with  my  horses, 
having  lost  a  great  many  in  attempting  to  cross  ten  or  fifteen  days  since.  I  am 
a  long  ways  from  home,  and  am  anxious  to  get  Ihere  as  soon  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  admit.  Our  situation  is  quite  unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  wild  meat  being  our  principal  subsist- 
ence. 

I  am,  reverend  father,  your  strange,  but  real  friend  and  Christian  brother, 

J.  S.  SMITH. 

May  19,  1827. 

His  encampment  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  mission  of  San  Josd, 
as  it  was  there  that  Father  Duran  resided.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  sym- 
pathise with  Jedediah  Smith  1  "  I  am  alog  ways  from  home,  and  am  anxious 
to  get  there  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Our  situation  is  quite 
unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  clothing  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  wild 
meat  being  our  principal  subsistence.  I  am,  reverend  father,  your  strange,  but 
real  friend  and  Christian  brother." 

Thus  we  came  to  this  country  the  Browns  and  Smiths  first,  and  in  but  an 
unhappy  plight. 

As  Jedediah  Smith's  letter  shows,  he  had  been  here  before.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  required  to  give  an  account  of  himself,  but  had  been  able  to  find 
vouchers,  shipmasters,  all  of  them  doubtless  from  Boston,  who  had  come  to  buy  the 
hides  which  under  the  new  system  were  now  within  the  reach  of  commerce  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  requested  by  Captain  Jedediah  S.  Smith 
to  state  our  opinions  regarding  his  entering  the  province  of  California,  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  no  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  he  was  compelled  to 
for  want  of  provisions  and  water,  having  entered  so  far  into  the  barren  country 
that  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  forty-two  and  forty-three  west  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  return  by  the  route  he  came,  as  his  horses  had  most  of  them 
perished  for  want  of  food  and  water.  He  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
pushing  forward  to  California,  it  being  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  procure 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  return. 

"  We  further  state  as  our  opinions  that  the  account  giveh  by  him  is  circum- 
stantially correct,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  the  hunting  and  trapping  of  beaver 
and  other  furs. 

"We  have  also  examined  the  passports  produced  by  him  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  believe  them  to  be  perfectly  correct 
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Wc  also  state,  that  in  our  opinion,  his  motive  for  wishing  to  pass  by  a  differ- 
ent route  to  the  head  of  the  Columbia  river  on  his  return,  is  solely  because  he 
feels  convinced  that  he  and  his  companions  run  great  risk  of  perishing  if  they 
return  l)y  the  route  they  came. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  20th  day 
of  December,  1826. 

WM.  G.  DANA,  Captain  of  schooner  Waverly. 

WM.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  CapL  of  ship  Courier. 

WM.  HENDERSON,  CafU  of  brig  Olive  Branch. 

JAMES  SCOTT. 

THOS.  M.  ROBBINS,  Mate  oj  schooner  Waoerly. 

THOS.  SHAW,  Supercargo  of  ship  Courier. 

In  extenuation,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Anglo-Americans  had  long  been 
viewed  with  uneasiness  in  this  quarter.  It  was  prophesied  as  exrly  as  1805 
that  they  would  become  troublesome  to  California.  So  wrote  a  governor  in  an 
official  letter  now  in  the  archives. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  magazine,  (Harper's  for  June,  I860,)  Sylvester 
Pattie,  his  son,  and  six  others,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  accomplished 
the  journey  overland  from  the  United  States  to  California.  The  dates  men- 
tioned in  that  account  show  that  they  could  not  have  reached  Liower  California, 
where  they  first  arrived,  sooner  than  1829  or  1830,  as  it  is  said  they  left  the 
Missouri  river  in  1824,  and  lemaincd  more  tban  five  years  in  New  Mexico.  The 
Fatties,  therefore,  cannot  dispute  this  honor  with  Jedediah  Smith. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  of  1824,  by  whicli  was  estab- 
lished the  Mexican  United  States,  the  governor  of  California  was  called  the 
political  chief  of  the  Territory,  and  was  aided  by  a  council  known  as  the  territo- 
rial deputation.  The  government  of  the  Territory  continued  subject  to  the 
sovereign  congress  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  formerly  that  of  the  province  had 
been  to  the  viceroy.  Thus  much  will  be  a  sufficient  introduction  for  the  next 
paper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  gentleman  who  de- 
signed the  coat  of  arms  adopted  for  this  State. 

"  In  session  of  the  13th  of  July,  1827,  of  the  territorial  deputation,  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  Territory  to  Mociesuma,  the  arms  of 
the  same  to  be  an  Indian  with  his  bow  and  quiver,  in  the  act  of  crossing  a 
strait,  placed  in  an  oval,  with  an  olive  and  live  oak  on  either  side;  the  same 
being  symbolical  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  inhabitant  to  America,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  opinion,  was  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Anian.'' 

The  conception,  is  poetical  and  simple,  and  differs  in  this  particular  widely 
from  the  confused  medley  of  incongruous  figures  with  which  we  have  chosen  to 
illustrate  our  idea  of  California.  The  name  Mociesuma  is  very  significant.  It 
shows  how  the  Mexican,  since  his  independence,  has  preferred  to  draw  his 
opinions,  as  he  derives  his  blood,  from  the  conquered  rather  than  the  conquerors. 
A  late  but  signal  triumph  of  race!  California  was  near  losing  the  name  given 
her  by  heroes  who  came  across  the  Atlantic,  for  one  suggestive  of  a  descent  from 
an  imaginary  people  who  came  across  Behring's  straits. 

The  Russians  and  the  American  trappers,  estrays  dropping  in  from  the 
mountains,  seemed  to  have  taught  the  Californians  the  value  of  furs.  The 
government  of  the  Territory  very  naturally  made  this  new  business  a  source  oi 
revenue.  They  sold  licenses  to  trap.  To  obtain  this  privilege  was  rather  a 
formal  matter.    Here  is  an  example : 

Juan  B.  R.  Cooper  petitions  the  governor  for  a  license  to  trap  with  ten  boats* 
for  seven  months,  for  otters.  The  governor  refers  the  petition  to  the  alcalde,  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Cooper  is  matriculated  in  the  marine,  i.  e.,  a  seaman.  The 
alcalde  reports  that  he  belongs  to  the  first  class  of  seamen,  and  the  governor 
orders  a  hcense  to  be  issued  to  Mr.  Cooper  to  hunt  otters  from  the  parallel  of 
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San  Lais  Obispo  to  Bodega,  two-thirds  of  the  crews  of  his  boats  to  be  natives 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  others  who  get  licenses,  whose  names  are 
familiar  to  the  oldest  of  the  living  pioneers.  Edward  Mcintosh  got  his  on 
January  9,  1834,  William  Wolfiskill  his  September  21,  1833;  and  many  of  the 
old  Oalifomians  embarked  in  the  same  business,  as  Angel  Castro,  March  25, 
1833,  and  Juan  Bandini  on  the  9th  of  April,  1833. 

Internal  disturbances  seem  to  have  commenced  in  California  about  the  year 
1830.  The  liberal  Spanish  Oortez  of  1813,  in  carrying  out  the  constitution 
which  diey  had  adopted  for  the  Spanish  monarchy  the  year  before,  decreed  the 
secularization  of  all  the  missions  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  design  was  to 
make  general  what  had  always  been  done  before  by  special  authority — ^to 
liberate  the  Indians  from  the  control  of  the  missionary  fathers,  and  divide 
amongst  them,  as  their  separate  property,  the  laud,  cattle,  and  whatever  else 
they  had  owned  in  common ;  to  establish  secular  priests  in  the  place  of  regular 
priests  or  monks  of  the  religious  orders  among  them,  for  their  spiritual  guidance, 
and  in  every  respect  to  convert  the  Indian  villages  of  the  missions  into  Spanish 
pueblos — the  process  by  which,  in  so  great  a  degree,  society  was  constructed 
in  all  Spanish'American  countries,  and  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  King,  everywhere  so  prominently  put  forth  in  colonizing  California. 

The  decrees  of  the  Cortez,  not  incompatible  with  the  republicnn  form  of  gov- 
ernment, continued  after  the  establishment  of  her  independence  to  be  the  laws  of 
Mexico,  but  very  few,  if  any,  of  them  had  been  put  into  operation  in  California. 
With  the  rest,  that  of  secularization  remained  a  dead  letter.  Enchandia,  the 
political  chief,  (as  the  governor  was  then  entitled,)  in  1830,  very  hurriedly,  and 
without  consulting  the  supreme  government,  published,  as  the  custom  of  the  gov- 
ernment was,  a  set  of  regulations  for  carrying  this  old  law  into  effect.  At  that 
moment  he  was  superseded  by  Victoria,  who  suppressed  the  regulations,  and  put 
a  peremptory  stop  to  the  secularization  of  the  missions.  Victoria's  conduct  was 
approved  by  the  supreme  government,  but  there  was  a  party  here  warmly  in  favor 
of  the  secularization,  and  disturbances  which  were  considered  serious  and  threat- 
ening ensued,  although  I  do  not  know  that  they  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The 
chief  promoter  of  the  scheme  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  Victoria ;  and  thus.  I 
think,  civil  strife  commenced  in  California.  The  occasion  was  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  missions,  which,  we  have  seen,  were  once,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
nearly  all  of  California.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  those  ancient 
establishments,  so  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend,  and  now  so  entirely  passed 
away  that  to  recall  them  is  like  recalling  the  images  of  a  dream.  What  the 
government  of  Mexico  was  opposed  to  was  not  the  secularization  of  the  missions, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  attempted.  The  agitation  which  had  been  thus 
commenced  resulted  in  the  passage,  by  the  Mexican  congress,  of  the  law  of  the 
17th  of  August,  1833,  to  secularize  the  missions  of  the  Californias.  Under  it 
the  work  was  begun  by  Figueroa,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  Mexican  gover- 
nors. At  the  same  time  he  had  two  other  laws,  most  fundamentally  subversive 
of  the  old  order  of  things,  to  carry  into  execution.  They  were  the  law  for  the 
political  organization  of  the  Trrritory,  being  another  of  those  decreed  by  the 
Spanish  Cortes  in  1813,  and  the  law  of  colonization,  passed  by  the  Mexican 
congress,  August  18,  1824,  with  the  executive  regulations,  prescribing  the  man- 
ner of  its  application,  dated  November  21,  1828.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the 
true  era  of  revolution  in  Mexican  California.  Observing  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  presidial  jurisdictions,  municipal  governments  were  established  for  each 
district.  Authority  was  exercised  by  elective  bodies  called  ayuntamientos,  of 
which  the  head  was  an  alcalde  or  judge.  This  body  regulated  the  economy  of 
the  whole  district,  directly  of  the  pueblo  in  which  it  resided,  and  of  every  other 
pueblo  in  the  district,  through  the  intervention  of  local  and  subordinate  ayun- 
tamientos. This  was  the  separation  of  the  civil  functions  from  the  military 
i^mctions,  both  of  which  had  been  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  commanders 
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of  the  presidios,  as  in  the  Spanish  times.  Here  in  San  Francisco,  and  for  all 
the  region  north  of  San  Mateo  creek,  east  indefioitelj,  and  west  to  the  ocean, 
the  separation  of  powers  took  place  in  December,  1834,  at  which  time  the 
ayuntamiento  was  established  for  the  civil  government  of  this  presidial  district, 
and  General  M.  G.  Vallejo,  then  in  command  of  the  presidio,  was  left  with  only 
his  military  command.  In  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  Figueroa  advanced 
so  far  as  to  put  administrators  in  possession  in  place  of  the  fathers,  at  which 
stage  his  proceedings  were  arrested  by  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  President. 
Ruin  was  inevitable;  it  was  as  rapid  as  spoliation  could  make  it,  and  it  was  soon 
complete.  Governor  after  governor  adopted  regulations  upon  regulations,  to  se- 
cure a  faithful  administration  of  the  property  of  the  missions,  i,  «.,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  who  inhabited  them,  and  by  whose  labor  all  had  been  built  and 
accumulated.  It  was  to  no  purpose ;  and  of  as  little  avail  was  the  partial  restor- 
ation of  the  missions  to  the  charge  of  the  fathers,  by  Michel torena  in  1843. 
The  Indian  was  by  nature  a  very  little  above  the  brute ;  the  fathers  were  not 
able  to  elevate  him  in  spite  of  nature ;  the  administrators  stripped  him  without 
compunction ;  and,  when  the  United  States  conquered  the  country,  he  was  al- 
ready exterminated,  his  destruction  complete  in  ten  years.  When  emancipation 
began,  Figueroa  says  there  were  twenty  thousand  Christian  Indians  in  the  mis- 
sions of  California. 

Colonization  was  another  idea  introduced  by  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1813.  It 
was  embodied  in  the  Mexican  law  of  colonization  of  1824.  The  scheme  was  to 
reduce  all  the  public  lands  of  the  State  to  private  property.  The  Spanish  rule 
before  1813  had  ever  been  to  make  such  grants  the  exception,  and  to  retain  all 
lands,  generally  speaking,  as  the  domain  of  the  King.  Other  Mexican  govern- 
ors may  have  made  informal  grants  of  which  nothing  appears,  but  Figueroa  was 
the  first  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  which  we  find  the  records  in  the  archives. 
He  established  a  course  of  proceeding  in  exact  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations,  and  adhered  to  it  strictly,  and  executed  it  conscientiously,  and  with 
great  intelligence.  From  the  lands  subject  to  be  granted  are  excepted  such  as 
belong  to  pueblos  and  missions.  Of  pueblos,  i,  e,,  villages,  there  were  but 
two,  San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles,  or  three,  including  the  unprosperous  Villa 
de  Branciforte.  Whatever  lands  these  owned  were  at  their  foundation  sur- 
veyed, marked  out,  and  set  apart  to  them,  and  then  recorded.  The  same 
course  was  followed  with  such  of  the  presidios  as  were  converted  into  pueblos, 
as  at  Monterey,  and  would  have  been  pursued  with  the  missions  when  con- 
verted into  pueblos,  if  that  change  had  not  been  arrested.  In  these  cases 
there  could  have  been  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  lands  the  governor  could 
grant.  With  the  missions  untouched,  or  incompletely  secularized  as  they 
were  left,  there  was  difficulty.  The  title  of  the  Indian  who  had  consented 
to  become  a  Christian  and  a  civilized  man,  binding  as  it  was  upon  the 
king,  had  always  been  indefinite  as  to  quantity,  and  as  to  the  situation  of  his 
lands,  save  that  it  should  be  at  and  about  the  mission ;  in  which  essential  par- 
ticulars it  rested  altogether  in  the  King's  discretion,  exercised  by  the  proper 
officers  of  his  government.  The  Mexican  republic  stepped  into  the  same  relation 
to  these  Christian  Indians.  That  no  injustice  might  be  done  them,  every  petition 
was  referred  to  the  priests,  and  afterwards  to  the  administrators  of  the  missions. 
They  were  asked  whether  the  grant  could  be  made  without  prejudice  to  the 
Indians.  As  they  replied  so  were  the  grants  given  or  withheld.  So  it  was  at 
least  in  Figueroa's  day,  and  that,  no  matter  how  far  the  land  petitioned  for  was 
firom  the  nearest  mission.  Other  governors  were  neither  so  exact  nor  so  con- 
scientious as  Figueroa.  And  as,  in  the  hands  of  the  administrators  to  whom  they 
were  delivered  over,  the  missions  went  rapidly  down  to  complete  ruin,  it  is  evi  • 
dent  that  the  lands  required  for  the  Indians  would  become  continually  less— > 
such  would  be,  and  was,  the  answer  of  their  new  guardians  to  the  inquiries  ot 
the  governor — and  finally  all  was  granted,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  alleged^  even' 
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tbe  missions  themselves.  Their  cattle  without  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  gov- 
ernor took  the  same  coarse.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  the  United 
States  in  1846  took  possession  of  the  country  they  found  it  passing  through  a 
conquest  still  raw  and  incomplete.  It  was  the  conquest  of  the  missions  and  the 
Christian  Indians  by  the  settlers  of  the  presidios  and  pueblos,  who  at  first  had 
been  introduced  into  the  country  mainly  for  their  benefit,  to  aid  the  king  and 
the  church  in  carrying  out  their  pious  and  humane  intentions  towards  them. 
Tet  it  was  well  that  it  was  so.  Who  that  looks  upon  the  native  Digger  Indian 
could  wish  that  a  superior  race  should  be  sacrificed  or  postponed  for  his  benefit  t 
We  contemplate  a  miserable  result  of  the  work  begun  with  so  much  zeal  and 
heroism  in  1769.  But  because  they  failed,  we  none  the  less  respect  the  motives 
and  the  laborers,  whether  of  church  or  state. 

The  unwoithiness  of  the  Galifomian  Indian  did  not  altogether  deprive  him  of 
sympathy.  Every  government  expressed  some  feeling  at  seeing  him  hasten  so 
rapidly  to  his  wretched  end.  And  the  just  and  kind-hearted  Fig^eroa  battled 
for  him  manfully.  In  the  midst  of  the  complex  labors  of  his  administration  he 
was  almost  crushed  by  the  arrival  of  three  hundred  persons,  for  whom  he  had 
to  make  provision,  without  resources,  and  who  came  under  the  charge  of  a 
director  of  colonization,  instructed  by  the  supreme  government,  at  that  time 
radically  democratic,  to  begin  operations  by  talcing  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  missions  and  admit  the  new  colonists  to  a  division  of  it  with  the  Inaians. 
During  the  winter  of  1834-'d5  Figueroa  and  the  director  carried  on  an  animated 
discussion  in  writing,  on  tl\e  subject  of  the  last  of  these  propositions.  Figueroa 
maintained  that  the  missions  were  the  private  property  of  the  Indians,  and  pro- 
tected from  invasion  by  the  constitution.  The  director  insisted  upon  the  letter 
of  the  order  of  the  supreme  government.  Figueroa  said  it  was  improvident, 
and  refused  to  obev  it  until  he  could  make  a  representation  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject.  The  end  was  that  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  director 
attempted  an  insunection  at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  which  was 
easily  suppressed,  but  furnished  Figueroa  the  opportunity  to  send  the  director  and 
the  heads  of  his  faction  back  to  Mexico.  Of  these,  the  principal  was  the  same  man 
who  had  been  sent  out  of  California  by  Victoria  for  the  same  cause,  a  desire  to  have 
a  part  in  the  secularization  of  the  missions.  The  colony,  however,  remained, 
and,  though  numbering  but  three  hundred,  was  a  ^eat  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion of  California  in  those  days.  Among  them  we  find  the  names  of  several 
persons  who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  the  country,  amongst  them  Josd 
Abrego,  Josd  Ma.  Covarrubias,  Augustin  Olvera,  and  Francisco  Guerrero. 

Figueroa  died  at  Monterey,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1835,  his  death  being 
probably  hastened  by  the  effect  of  the  anxiety  and  vexation  of  this  controversy 
upon  a  constitution  already  broken.  At  that  time  his  manifesto  to  the  Mexican 
republic,  in  which  he  gives  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  an  able  vindication  of  his  conduct,  was  going  through  the  press  at  Monte- 
rey. His  death  seems  to  have  been  very  greatly  deplored  at  that  time,  and  he 
is  still  recognized  as  the  ablest  and  most  upright  of  the  Mexican  governors.  His 
work  of  the  political  organization  of  California  lasted  but  a  little  while ;  it  fell 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824,  by  Santa  Anna,  in  1836. 
California  then  became  a  department ;  political  chief  was  changed  into  governor, 
and  territonai  deputation  into  departmental  assembly. 

These  changes,  however,  were  not  fully  completed  in  California  until  1839. 
The  department  of  the  Califomias  was  then  divided  into  three  districts ;  the 
first  extending  from  ^he  frontier  of  Sonoma  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  its  principal 
point  or  seat  of  administration  being  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan,  on  the  Pajaro 
river;  the  second  district  included  the  rest  of  Upper  California,  the  seat  of  its 
administration  being  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  promoted  to  that 
rank  frx>m  the  original  condition  of  a  pueblo,  in  the  year  1835 ;  and  the  third 
comprised  Lower  California,  which,  after  a  separation,  was  now  reunited  with 
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Upper  California.  These  districts  were  divided  each  into  two  partidos,  of  whicbi 
consequently,  there  were  four  in  Upper  Oalifomia.  Ayuntamientos  were  abol- 
ished, and  a  justice  of  the  peace  substituted  in  each  partido.  For  the  whale  dis- 
trict there  was  a  prefect,  who  resided  at  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  one  of 
the  partidos,  and  a  sub*prefect,  who  resided  at  that  of  the  other  partido.  In 
1843  Micheltorena,  acting  under  extraordinary  powers,  made  some  changes  in 
this  system,  but  it  was  substantially  restored  by  Pio  Pico,  in  1845^  but  when 
again  Lower  California  was  thrown  off. 

With  Figueroa  everything  like  stability,  and  indeed  order,  passed  away. 
The  next  year  after  Figueroa's  death,  the  Califomians  drove  away  the  gover- 
nor, and  Don  Juan  B.  Alvarado  being  at  that  time  president  of  the  territorial 
deputation,  was  declared  governor.  After  this  was  done  the  deputation  went 
one  step  further  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1836,  passed  these  resolutions : 

(1.)  *'  California  is  declared  independent  of  Mexico  until  the  re-establishment 
of  the  constitution  of  1824.'' 

(2.)  "  California  is  erected  mto  a  free  and  sovereign  State,  establishing  a  con- 
gress," &c.,  &c. 

Public  documents  for  a  while  were  headed  **  Free  and  Sovereign  State  of 
California."  This  anomalous  state  of  things  lasted  until  1838.  The  demands 
of  the  free  and  sovereign  state  were  not  complied  with,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
was  the  central  government  disposed  or  perhaps  able  to  push  the  controversy 
to  extremes.  In  1838  Alvarado  was  appointed  governor  ad  interim;  and  con- 
stitutional governor  in  1839,  when  we  have  seen  that  the  innovations  of  Santa 
Anna  took  effect.  Whilst  California  was  in  rebellion  the  president  of  Mexico 
commissioned  Carlos  Antonio  Carillo  as  governor.  Alvarado  refused  to  recog- 
nize him,  and  accepted  the  aid  of  a  party  of  Americans  who  since  the  time  of 
Jedediah  Smith  seem  to  have  found  their  way  into  the  country.  Alvarado 
prevailed  over  Carillo ;  and  his  appointment  as  governor  ad  interim  compro- 
mised the  difficulties  of  those  times.  Here  is  a  document  relating  to  this  con- 
tent, which  will  serve  to  illustrate  California  warfare.  It  is  the  report  of  General 
Josd  Castro  to  Governor  Alvarado,  dated  the  28th  of  March,  1838 : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  your  excellency,  that  after  two  days'  con- 
tinual firing  without  having  lost  but  one  man,  the  enemy  took  to  flight,  under 
cover  of  night,  numbering  one  hundred  and  ten  men  ;  and  I  have  determined  to 
despatch  one  company  of  mounted  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Villa,  and  another  of  cavalry  lancers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cota,  in 
their  pursuit,  remaining  myself,  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  the  artillery, 
to  guard  this  point,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  here  is  another  of  the  same  period.  It  now  appears  that  the  Americans 
who  sided  with  Alvarado  had  fallen  under  suspicion  and  into  disfavor  at  about 
the  time  that  their  chief  made  up  his  differences  with  the  central  government 
and  received  his  commission  as  governor  ad  interim.  They  were  all  arrested, 
some  fifteen  or  twenty,  perhaps,  it  is  said,  by  surprise,  and  sent  to  Mexico. 
Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Isaac  Graham,  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  paper  will  also 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  California  eloquence  at  that  period,  and  I  commend  it  at 
the  present  moment  as  a  model  to  our  political  orators. 

Proclamation  made  by  the  undersigned, 

"  Eternal  glory  to  the  illustrious  champion  and  liberator  of  the  department  ot 
Alta  California,  Don  Josd  Castro,  the  guardian  of  order,  and  the  supporter  of 
our  superior  government. 

"Fellow  citizens  and  friends:  To-day,  the  eighth  of  May  of  the  present  year 
of  1840,  has  been  and  will  be  eternally  glorious  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
soil  in  contemplating  the  glorious  expedition  of  our  fellow-countryman,  Don 
Jos^  Castro,  who  goes  to  present  himself  before  the  superior  government  of  the 
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Mexican  nation*  carrying  with  him  a  number  of  saspicions  Americans,  who  un- 
der the  mask  of  deceit,  and  filled  with  ambition,  were  warping  us  in  the  web  of 
misfortune ;  plunging  us  into  the  gi'eat^st  confusion  and  danger ;  desiring  to 
terminate  the  life  of  our  governor  and  of  all  his  subalterns ;  and  finally  to  drive 
us  from  our  asylums,  from  our  country,  from  our  pleasures,  and  from  our  hearths. 

'*  The  bark  which  carries  this  valorous  hero  on  his  grand  commission  goes  filled 
with  laurels  and  crowned  with  triumphs,  plowing  the  waves  and  publishing, 
in  distinct  voices  to  the  passing  billows,  the  loud  vivas  and  rejoicings  which  wUl 
resound  to  the  remotest  oounds  of  the  universe.  Yes,  fellow- citizens  and  friends, 
again  we  say  that  this  glorious  chief  should  have  a  place  in  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  our  hearts,  and  be  held  as  dear  to  us  as  our  very  breath.  Thus  we. 
desire,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabttanta,  make  known  the  great  Tejoicinga 
with  whidi  we  aie  filled,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  our  superior  government 
tile  present  proclamation  which  we  make  for  said  worthy  chief;  and  that  our 
governor  may  remain  satisfied  that  if  he  (Castro)  has  embarked  for  the  interior 
of  the  republic,  there  still  remain  under  his  (the  governor's)  orders  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  companions  in  arms,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  foregoing  is  signed  by  seven  citizens  of  note  and  respectability  in  the 
country.  When  this  laurel-laden  vessel  reached  San  Bias  the  Mexican  author- 
ities took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  They  put  General  Castro  in  prison 
and  Graham  and  his  companions  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  (he  says  a  pal- 
ace,) and  entertained  them  handsomely  until  they  could  send  them  back  to  Cal- 
ifornia, which  they  did  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

In  1839  Captain  John  A  Sutter,  a  man  who  had  seen  many  vicissitudes  and 
adventures  in  Europe  and  the  wilds  of  America,  arrived  in  California  from  the 
Sandwich  islands.  By  permission  of  Governor  Alvarado  he  established  himself 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  then  the  extreme  northern  frontier.  Ho  en- 
gaged to  protect  the  Mexican  settlements  extending  in  that  direction  under  the 
colonization  law  (the  only  vital  thing  left  of  the  Mexican  rule  for  many  years) 
fi'om  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

In  1841  he  obtained  a  grant  of  land  himself  and  built  a  fort,  which  soon  be- 
came the  refuge  and  rallying  point  for  Americans  and  Europeans  coming  into 
the  country.  Over  all  these  Sutter,  by  virtue  of  an  appointment  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  exercised  whatever  government  there  was  beyond  the  law  of  the  rifle. 
Practically  his  powers  were  as  indefinite  as  the  territorial  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Among  those  who  early  gatliered  around  Sutter  we  find  the  names  ot 
John  Bidwell,  who  came  in  1841,  and  Pearson  B.Reading  and  Samuel  J.  Hens- 
ley,  who  came  in  1843,  and  many  others  well  known  at  the  present  day. 

The  pioneers  of  that  day  all  bear  testimony  to  the  generosity  of  Captain  Sut- 
ter at  a  time  when  his  fort  was  the  capital  and  he  the  government  for  the  Amer- 
ican colony  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  In  1844  the  numbers  of  this 
population  had  come  to  be  so  considerable  as  to  be  a  power  in  the  State.  In  the 
revolution  which  then  occurred  Sutter  took  the  side  of  Governor  Micheltorena. 
But  before  he  murched  he  took  the  reasonable  precaution,  so  obviously  required 
by  justice  to  his  men,  to  obtain  from  Micheltorena  a  grant  of  the  land  for  which 
they  had  respectfully  petitioned.  Micheltorena  then  issued  the  document  known 
as  the  General  Title. 

In  this  document  he  declares  that  every  petition  upon  which  Sutter,  in  bis 
capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace,  had  reported  favorably,  should  be  taken  as 
granted,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  document  given  to  each  petitioner  should  serve 
in  lieu  of  the  usual  formal  grant.  This  done,  he  marched  to  the  south,  but 
was  unfortunate,  (or  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Micheltorena  expelled  from  the 
country.     This  is  the  last  of  the  civil  wars  of  California. 

In  the  spiingof  1846  General  Castro  in  the  north,  and  Pio  Pico,  the  governor, 
in  the  south,  were  waxing  hot  against  each  other,  and  preparing  for  new  con- 
flicts, when  the  apparition  of  Captain  Fremont,  with  his  small  surveying  party- 
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of  old  mountaineei'8,  and  the  hardj  and  indomitable  pioneers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  the  bear  flag,  pat  an  end  to  their  dissensions.  Oastro  had  himself 
prepared  the  way  for  this  aggression '  by  driving  Fremont  and  his  surveying 
party  out  of  the  Mexican  settlements  a  few  months  before.  The  colony  on  the 
Sacramento  necessarily  sympathized  with  Fremont ;  and  rumors,  more  or  less 
well  founded,  began  to  run  through  the  valley  of  hostile  intentions  towards  all 
the  American  settlers.  But  resentment  and  anticipations  of  evil  were  not  the 
sole  cause  of  this  movement.  There  cannot  now  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  prompted 
as  it  was  approved  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Captain 
Fremont  obeyed  his  orders  no  less  than  his  own  feelings. 

Fremont  was  still  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  when  the 
American  flag  was  hoisted  at  Monterey,  on  the  ever-memorable  seventh  day  of 
July,  1846. 

Before  the  war  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  fully  determined, 
so  far  as  that  matter  rested  with  the  Executive,  upon  the  conquest  and  perma- 
nent retention  of  California  as  soon  as  the  outbreak  of  war  should  offer  the  op- 
portunity. Orders,  in  anticipation  of  war,  were  issued  to  that  effect*  and  it  was 
under  these  orders  that  California  was  actually  taken.  The  danger  cf  that  day 
was  that  Fngland  would  step  in  before  us.  Her  ships  were  watching  our  ships 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  British  pretext,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  been  to 
secure  an  equivalent  for  the  Mexican  debt  due  to  British  subjects;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  there  was  a  party  here  who  favored  this  design. 

Because  Commodore  Sloat  did  not  rush  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  issued 
in  anticipation  of  war,  on  the  very  first  report  of  a  collision  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  anxious  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dreading  to  lose  the 
prize,  hotly  censured  him  in  a  letter  which  reached  him  after  the  event  had 
broken  the  sting  of  its  reproaches,  and  served  only  to  assure  him  how  well  he 
had  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  government.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
no  sooner  flying  than  the  Collingwood  entered  the  bay  of  Monterey.  There 
had. been  a  race  between  the  Collingwood  and  the  Savannah.  What  a  moment 
that  was  for  us,  and  for  the  world  !  What  if  the  Collingwood  had  been  the 
swifter  sailer,  and  Sloat  had  found  the  English  flag  flying  on  the  shore  I  What 
if  we  had  been  bom  on  another  planet !  The  cast  was  for  England  or  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  die  turned  for  us,  the  interest  was  at  an  end. 

As  a  feat  of  arms  the  conquest  of  California  was  nothing  for  a  power  like  ours. 
Even  more  feeble  and  as  much  distracted  as  the  rest  of  Mexico,  and  with  but 
a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  central  government,  but  a  very  little  force  was 
sufficient  to  detach  California  forever  from  all  her  Spanish-American  connections. 
Whatever  of  military  credit  there  was  is  due  to  the  pioneers  who,  under  the  bear 
flag,  had,  before  they  heard  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  an  admirable  in- 
stinct for  their  own  rights  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  rebelled  against 
any  further  Mexican  misrule,  or  a  sale  to  the  British.  The  loyalty  of  their 
sentiments  was  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  alacrity  with  which  they  relin- 
quished the  complete  independence  which  appeared  to  be  within  their  gra^p,  and 
turned  over  their  conquests  and  the  further  eervice  of  their  rifles  to  the  country 
which  they  remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  a  government  from  which 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  look  for  nothing  but  wisdom  and  strength,  and 
a  tender  consideration  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  pioneer. 

For  three  years  and  a  half  when  there  was  no  war,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
after  there  was  a  declared  peace,  California  was  governed,  and  for  a  great  part 
of  the  time  heavily  taxed,  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  military  officers.  This  I  note  as  an  anomaly  in 
the  experience  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic. 

California  separated  from  Mexico,  a  new  people  began  to  come  in  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  But  California  was  remote  and  yet  but  little  under- 
stood.   Mr.  Webster  himself  spoke  of  her  as  almost  worthless,  except  for  the 
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bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  thougli  the  soil  was  as  barren  and  thorny  as  tbe 
rocks  of  Lower  California.  Emigrants  came,  but  not  many — among  the  moat 
remarkable  arrivals  being  the  ship  Brooklyn,  freighted  with  Mormons.  The 
soldiers  themselves  were  nothing  more  than  armed  colonists.  And  everything 
was  peacefnl  and  dull,  until  suddenly,  when  no  man  expected,  there  came  a 
change  of  transcendent  magnitude. 

Gold  was  discovered,  at  Coloma.  This  was  an  event  that  stirred  the  heart  ot 
the  whole  world.  The  motives  which  pervade  and  most  control  the  lives  of  men 
were  touched.  All  the  impulses  that  spring  from  necessity  and  hope  were 
quickened^  and  a  movement  was  visible  among  mankind.  To  get  to  California* 
some  crossed  over  from  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Valparaiso,  scaling  the  Andes.  The 
iBthmus  of  Darien  became  a  common  thoroughfare.  Peaceful  invaders  entered 
Mexico  at  every  point,  and  on  every  route  startled  the  drowsy  muleteer  as  they 
passed  over  to  the  Pacific  where  the  coast  was  nearest,  or  pushed  on  directly 
for  California.  Constant  caravans  issued  from  our  own  borders,  traversed  every 
intervening  prairie,  and  explored  every  pass  and  gap  of  opposing  mountains. 
As  the  long  train  descended  to  the  valley,  perhaps  the  foremost  wagon  is  driven 
by  an  old  man,  who  when  he  was  a  boy  moved  out  in  this  way  from  Virginia 
to  Kentucky ;  and  passing  still  from  one  new  State  to  another,  now  when  he  is 
grown  gray  halts  his  team  at  last  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ships  sailed 
from  every  port  on  the  globe.  The  man  at  the  wheel,  in  every  sea,  steered  by 
the  star  that  led  to  San  Francisco.  So  came  the  emigrants  of  1849.  The 
occupation  of  California  was  now  complete,  and  she  became  a  part  of  the  world. 

The  sighs,  the  prayers,  the  toiling  and  the  watching  of  our  overwearied 
countrymen  on  these  long  painful  journeys  are  still  demanding  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific. 

Eleven  years  are  passed,  and  have  they  no  voice  ?  We  looked  out  upon  a 
wide  expanse — uufcnced,  un tilled — and  though  nature  was  lovely,  our  hearts 
sunk  within  us.  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  ranchero  had  prepared  this  country 
for  our  habitation.  We  asked  who  shall  subdue  all  this  to  our  uses  ?  We  look 
again ;  and  now,  upon  a  landscape  chequered  with  smiling  farms  and  dotted 
with  cities  and  towns,  busy  and  humming  like  the  hive.  What  magic  is  it  that 
has  wrought  this  change  ?  On  every  hand,  with  one  acclaim,  comes  back  the 
answer.  Labor,  it  is  labor.  Of  onr  eleven  years,  here  is  the  lesson.  Man's 
opinions  and  his  passions  were  but  insolence  and  vanity.  Boasting  and  praise 
made  but  the  greatness  of  the  passing  day.  And  labor,  only  labor,  has  survived. 
However  silent,  however  humble  and  unseen,  or  on  what  bestowed,  it  is  labor 
which  has  created  California,  and  which  rules  us  at  this  hour.  With  our  own 
eyes  this  we  have  seen,  and  of  our  knowledge  we  know  the  lesson  to  be  as  true 
as  it  is  old. 

California  in  full  possession  of  the  white  man,  and  embraced  within  the 
mighty  area  of  his  civilization  !  We  feel  the  sympathies  of  our  race  attract 
us.  We  see  in  our  great  movement  hitherward  in  1849  a  likeness  to  the 
times  when  our  ancestors,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  all  their  stuff  in 
wagons,  and  with  attendant  herds,  poured  forth  by  nations  and  in  never-ending 
columns  from  the  German  foi*ests,  and  went  to  seek  new  pastures  and  to  found  new 
kingdoms  in  the  ruined  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire :  or  when  swayed  by  an- 
other inspiration  they  cast  their  masses  upon  the  Saracens,  and  sought  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  infidels.  We  recognize  that  we  are  but  the  fore- 
most rank  of  that  multitude  which  for  centuries  has  held  its  unwavering  course  out 
of  Europe  upon  America,  in  numbers  still  increasing ;  a  vast  unsummoned  host, 
self-marshaled,  leaderless,  an  innumerable,  moving  and  onward  forever,  to  possess 
and  people  another  continent.  Separated  but  in  space,  divided  but  by  the  accidents 
of  manners,  of  language  and  of  laws — from  Scandinavia  to  California — one  blood 
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aTid  one  people.  Knowledge  is  but  the  conservation  of  his  thoughts,  art  but  the 
embodiment  ef  his  conceptions,  letters  the  record  of  his  deeds.  Man  of  our 
race  has  crowned  the  earth  with  its  glory]  And  still  in  the  series  of  his  works 
jovL  have  founded  a  State.  May  it  be  great  and  powerful  whilst  the  ocean  shall 
thunder  against  these  shores!  You  have  planted  a  people  ;  may  they  be  pros- 
perous and  happy  whilst  summers  shall  return  to  bless  these  fields  with  plenty  ! 
And  may  the  name  of  the  pioneer  be  spoken  in  California  forever  ] 

Since  the  foregoing  address  was  delivered  tlie  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Randolph  from  Mr.  Sprague,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this 
city,  and  interesting  a^  showing  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Californiti  thirty-five 
years  ago : 

Genoa,  Carson  Valley,  September  18,  1860, 

Friend  Randolph  :  I  have  just  been  reading  your  address  before  the  So- 
ciety of  Pioneers.  L  have  known  of  the  J.  S.  JSmith  you  mention,  by  reputa- 
tion, for  many  years.  He  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever  went  overland  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  California.  He  was  a  chief  trader  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Fur  Company.  At  the  rendezvous  of  the  company  on  Green  river, 
near  the  South  Pass,  in  1825,  Smith  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  a  party  of 
«ome  forty  men  (trappers)  and  penetrate  the  country  west  of  Salt  lake.  He 
discovered  what  is  now  called  Humboldt  river.  He  called  it  Mary's  river,  from 
his  Indian  wife  Mary.  It  has  always  been  known  as  Mary's  river  by  moun- 
tain men  since,  a  name  which  it  should  retain,  for  many  reasons. 

Smith  pushed  on  down  Mary's  river ;  being  of  an  adventurous  nature,  when 
he  found  his  road  closed  by  high  mountains  he  determined  to  see  what  kind  of 
country  there  was  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  known  exactly  where  he  crossed 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  not  far  from  where 
the  old  emigrant  road  crossed  near  the  head  of  the  Truckee.  He  made  his  way 
southerly  after  entering  the  valley  of  Sacramento,  passed  through  San  Jose  and 
down  as  low  as  San  Diego.  After  recruiting  his  party  and  purchasing  a  large 
number  of  horses,  he  crossed  the  mountains  near  what  is  known  as  Walker's 
Pass,  skirted  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  till  near  what  is  now  known 
as  Mono  lake,  when  he  steered  an  east- by  north  course  for  Salt  lake.  On  this 
portion  of  his  route  he  found  placer  gold  in  quantities,  and  brought  much  of  it 
with  him  to  the  encampment  on  Green  river. 

The  gold  that  he  brought  with  him,  together  with  his  description  of  the 
country  he  had  passed  through,  and  the  large  amount  of  furs,  pleased  the  agent 
of  the  American  Fur  Company  so  well  that  he  directed  Smith  agaiu  to  make 
the  same  trip,  with  special  instructions  to  take  the  gold  fields  on  his  return  and 
thoroughly  prospect  them.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to 
Father  Duran.  The  trip  was  successful  until  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gold  mines,  east  of  the  mountains,  when,  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  Smith 
and  nearly  all  of  his  men  were  killed.  A  few  of  the  party  escaped  and  reached 
the  encampment  on  Green  river.  This  defeat  damped  the  ardor  of  the  company 
80  much  that  they  never  looked  any  more  for  the  gold  mines. 

There  are  one  or  more  men  now  living  who  can  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement,  and  who  can  give  a  fuller  statement  of  the  details  of  his  two 
journeys  than  I  can. 

The  man  Smith  was  a  man  of  far  more  than  average  ability,  and  had  a  bet- 
ter education  than  fails  to  the  lot  of  mountain  men.     Few  or  none  of  them  were 
his  equals  in  any  respect.     ••••••• 

THOMAS  SPRAGUE. 

EDiMUND  Randolph,  Esq.,  Srin  Francisco. 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  29-^^20 
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APPENDIX  2. 

Address  on  the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States^  delivered  hejbre 
the  Corporate  Society  of  California  Pioneers^  at  the  Academy  of  Mu^ic^  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisro^  on  September  10, 1866,  on  occasion  of  the  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the  fedtral' 
Un  ion.  By  John  W,  Dwinellcy  a  member  of  that  society ^  president  of  the  Ethno- 
Historical  Society  of  San  Francisco^  member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York, 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Pioneers  :  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  by 
the  committee  through  whose  hands  I  received  your  invitation  to  address  you 
at  this  time,  that  I  should  give  a  hi<itorical  character  to  my  address.  I  was 
glad  to  receive  thie  intimation,  for  it  accorded  perfectly  with  my  own  desire. 
The  great  events  of  history,  when  not  sufficiently  remote  to  be  counted  by  cen- 
turies, are  commonly  reckoned  by  decades,  or  periods  of  ten  years.  We  are  met 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California  into 
the  federal  Union  of  the  United  States.  But,  presuming  upon  your  assent,  I  shall 
dedicate  a  portion  of  these  exercises  to  the  celebraiion  of  two  other  historical 
events  of  signal  interest  and  importance,  namely  :  the  conquest  of  California  by 
the  United  .^tates,  which  took  place  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  7th  day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1846,  and  the  foundation  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  consummated 
ninety  years  ago,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1776.  Two  decades 
have  therefore  elapsed  since  California  has  become  Anglo-American,  and  nine 
decades  since  San  Francisco  was  inscribed  upon  the  map  of  political  geography. 
It  will  therefore  be  peculiarly  interesting  on  this  occasion  to  cast  a  retrospect- 
ive glance  into  history,  and  to  inquire  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  we  are  here, 
and  by  what  title  we  claim  to  possess  this  fair  California  of  ours. 

ignorance  of  early  geographers. 

It  was  only  by  accident,  after  all,  that  Columbus  discovered  the  vast  region 
of  continents  and  islands  which  are  now  called  America.  He  was  not  in  quest 
of  new  continents,  nor  of  the  golden-fruited  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Believ- 
ing, from  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  earth  was  round,  but  with  very  imperfect 
notions  of  its  magnitude,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  by  sailing  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  would  in  due  time  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
China,  which  was  then  classed  as  a  portion  of  the  Indies ;  and  when  he  dis- 
covered  the  first  Amei  iean  islands,  believing  that  he  had  already  reached  the 
Indies,  he  gave  to  the  natives  the  name  of  Indians,  which  inaccurate  classifi- 
cation they  have  ever  since  retained.  Looking  over  the  books  and  maps  of  the 
old  geographers,  it  is  curious  and  wonderful  to  observe  how  much  they  did 
know,  and  how  much  they  did  not  know^  of  the  geography  of  the  northwestern 
coast  of  America  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  discoveries  made 
by  Columbus.  Although  Cortez,  when  he  fell  into  that  inevitable  disgrace 
with  which  the  kings  of  Spain  have  always  rewarded  their  greatest  benefactors, 
sent  out  various  expeditions  from  Mexico  for  the  exploration  of  the  northwest- 
ern coast,  and  even  accompanied  some  of  them  as  far  as  La  Paz,  in  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia, and  although  the  viceroys  who  sueceeded  him  sent  out  various  expedi- 
tions within  fifty  years  after  tjhe  conquest  of  Mexico,  both  by  sea  and  by  land, 
which  must  have  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  yet  the 
physical  geography  of  that  region  remained  in  the  most  mythical  condition,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  was  contested  as  fabulous  by  the 
Spanish  viceroys  of  New  Spain  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  library  of  this  city  an  engraved  map  of  the  world, 
published  at  Venice  in  the  year  1546,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  general  accu- 
racy, and  for  the  b(  aoty  of  its  execution  i  but  on  this  map„at  the  latitude  of  Saa 
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Francisco,  tbe  American  continent  is  represented  as  sweeping  around  in  a 
large  circle,  and  forming  a  junction  with  that  of  Asia;  while  the  Colorado, 
the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
meandering  through  a  course  of  15,000  or  20,000  miles,  pours  its  vast 
volume  of  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  In  the  year  1588,  a  Span- 
ish captain  of  marine,  named  Lorenzo  Ferrer  Maldonado,  publii*hed  an  ac- 
count of  a  voyage  which  he  pretended  to  have  made  from  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
through  the  Northern  sea,  to  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to  China,  giving  all  its 
eeogi-aphical  details  and  personal  incidents.  This  apocryphal  voyage  proved  a 
delusion  and  a  stumbling-block  to  historians  and  voyagers  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1791  that  two  Spanij*h  frigates, 
«ent  out  for  that  purpose  by  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  extreme  northwestern  coast,  established  the  fact  that  a  pas- 
sage through  the  North  sea  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  Maldonado 
were  utterly  false.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the  fact 
has  been  generally  received  in  modern  geography  that  California  was  connected 
with  the  main  continent,  and  was  not  an  island.  In  Ogilvie's  "America,  being 
the  latest  and  most  accurate  account  of  the  New  World,"  a  most  elegant  and, 
luxurious  folio,  published  in  London  in  the  year  1671,  California  is  laid  dowa 
as  an  island,  extending  from  Cnpe  St,  Liicae,  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  to  the 
45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  including  the  famous  New  Albion  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  The  same  map  is  reproduced  by  Captain  Shelvocke,  of  the  royal  navy, 
in  his  account  of  his  "Voyage  Around  the  World  by  way  of  the  South  Sea," 
in  his  Majesty's  ship-of-war,  published  in  London  in  1726  ;  and  in  a  geograph- 
ical work  published  in  Loncon  in  the  same  year,  by  "Daniel  Coxcr  esq,"  an 
account  is  given  of  "a  new  and  curious  discovery  and  relation  betwixt  the  river 
Meschachebe  (Mississippi)  and  the  South  sea,  which  separates  America  from 
China  by  means  of  several  large  rivers  and  lakes,  witbi  a  description  of  the 
coast  of  the  said  sea  to  the  Straits  of  Uries,  as  also  of  a«,rich  and  considerable 
trade  to  be  carried  on  from  thence  to  Japan,  China,,  and  Tartary."  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  California  was  relieved  of  its  insular  character  among  geographers 
until  the  publication  of  a  map  by  Father  Begert,  ai  missionary  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  in  an  account  of  Lower  California  which  he  printed  at  Manheim  in  the 
year  1771,  on  his  return  to  Germany  after  his  order  had  been  exp(dled,in  1769, 
by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  from  the  missions  which  they  had  successfully 
established  among  the  Indians  of  Lower  California.  Even  after  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  California  was  not  an  island,  but  a  part  of  the  main  land,  the  most 
indefinite  notions  prevailed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Gulf  of  California 
penetrated  towards  the  north;  and  to  Ihe  very  last  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
dominion,  when  any  specific  description  was  given  to  California  in  official  docu- 
ments, it  was  spoken  of  as  a  peninsula. 

OUB   TITLE   TO   CALIFORNIA. 

If  a  Califomian  of  ordinary  historical  intelligence  were  asked  by  what  legal 
title  we  assume  to  possess  this  country,  after  following  the  chain  through  Mexico 
to  Spain  he  would  probably  pause  for  want  of  further  specific  information,  or, 
at  the  most,  suggest  that  Spain  derived  her  title  to  California  through  the  right 
of  first  discovery.  If  he  were  told  that  all  the  rights  of  Spain,  and  our  right:) 
through  her,  to  ibis  land  were  derived  entirely  from  a  grant  made  to  Spain  by 
the  Pope,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  surprised ;  yet  such  is  the  historical 
fact.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  the  Portu- 
guese had  discovered  the  Azore  islands,  in  longitude  31  west,  and  on  the  strength 
of  that  discovery  claimed  that  the  countries  discovered  by  Columbus  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  wholly  excluded 
from  them.    But  the  Spaniards -refused  to  admit  this  pretension^  and  referred 
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the  matter  for  decieion  to  the  then  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  It  was  then  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  public  law  of  the  world,  that  the  Pope  was 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  temporal  power ;  that  he  could  make  and  unmake 
kings,  and  dispose  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — powers  which  he  fre- 
quently exerci&ed,  and  against  which  it  were  vain  to  contend.  He  was,  there- 
fore, by  general  consent,  the  acknowledged  source  of  all  lawful  title  to  land. 
He  assumed  to  decide  the  case  thus  referred  to  his  decision,  and  on  May  3,  A. 
D.  1493,  determined  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  crowns  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  by  drawing  an  imaginary  line  of  longitude  one  hundred  leagues 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  granting  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  all  countries 
inhabited  by  infidels  which  they  had  already  discovered,  or  might  afterwards 
discover,  lying  to  the  west,  and  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  those  lying  to  the 
east  of  that  line.  This  line  was  afterwards  removed  two  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  further  to  the  west,  by  a  treaty  subsequently  made,  in  the  year  1494, 
between  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  but  so  thoroughly  was  the  title  th«» 
conceded  by  the  Pope  respected  by  the  civilized  world  that  when  Henry  VII 
of  England  was  afterwards  about  to  intrude  upon  some  of  the  dominions  thus 
granted  to  Spain,  he  abandoned  his  project  on  being  warned  by  the  Pope  to 
desist.  Our  title  to  California  is  therefore  deduced  from  the  grant  by  the  Pope 
to  Spain,  from  Spain  by  revolution  to  Mexico,  from  Mexico  by  conquest  and 
treaty  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United  States,  by  the  operation  of 
various  grants  and  political  acts,  to  the  State  and  people  of  California. 

At  the  time  when  this  partition  was  thus  made  by  the  Pope  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  earth  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  large 
plain,  even  although  Columbus  had  been  prompted  to  his  discoveries  from  his  in- 
ference that  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  because  in  eclipses  it  cast  a  circular  shadow 
upon  the  disc  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  until  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  concluded 
in  the  year  1521,  by  which  they  reached  the  Spice  islands  of  Portugal,  ia  the 
East  Indirs,  by  sailing  westward  from  Spain,  that  it  was  proved  by  actual 
demonstration  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  the  world  learned  that  neither  our 
spiritual  teachers,  nor  even  the  Scriptures  themselves,  were  given  to  us  to  teach 
us  lessons  in  geography. 

OUR    POSITION    HERB   NOT   AN    ACCIDENTAL   ONE. 

Our  position,  as  possessors  of  this  land  of  realized  promise  and  of  future  hope,^ 
is  by  no  means  an  accidental  one.  The  popular  notion  probably  is  that  the 
acquisition  of  Califomia  by  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  accidental  conse- 
quences of  our  war  with  Mexico,  which  broke  out  in  1846.  On  the  contrary, 
the  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  plans  long 
matured  and  persistently  followed,  and  of  a  train  of  causes  carefully  laid  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  during  nearly  half  a  century  before  its  con- 
summation. Nay,  more :  not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  governments  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  had  determined  to  acquire  California;  and  it  was 
only  by  superior  promptness  and  skill  that  the  United  Elates  finally  became 
the  winners  in  the  race.  The  very  plan  lately  attempted  to  be  put  into  execu- 
tion by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  of  placing  and  maintaining  an  Austrian 
archduke  upon  an  imperial  throne  in  Mexico,  was  not  conceived  by  Napoleon 
111,  but  was  matured  and  published  to  the  world  by  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  early  as  the  year  1844,  four  years  before  the  French  revolution  of 
1818,  and  was  a  part  of  a  scheme  devised  by  the  French  government  to  pre- 
vent England  or  the  United  States  from  getting  possession  of  Mexico,  in  case 
France  could  not  gain  it  for  herself.  From  this  programme,  published  by  the 
order  of  Louis  Philippe  by  Marshal  Soult,  his  minister  of  war,  we  shall  gather 
easily  the  charges  made  by  France  against  Mexico  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  by  which  Louis  Philippe  attempted  to  justify,  in 
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advance,  that  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  which  his  government  was 
the  first  to  propose,  and  which  that  of  Napoleon  III  has  since  attempted  to 
effectuate.     The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  these  charges  : 

LOUIS  phillippb's  bill  op  indictment  against  mbxico. 

Mexico  was  always  prosperous  under  the  rule  of  her  Spanish  kings.  Private 
enterprises  succeeded ;  agriculture  and  mines  were  successful  and  remunerative ; 
public  works  were  constructed  of  utility,  magnitude,  and  permanence ;  religion 
and  public  and  private  morality  prevailed ;  the  finances  of  the  country  were  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous ;  the  people  wei>e  contented  and  happy.  The  attainment 
of  independence  from  the  mother  country  has  completely  reversed  these  happy 
conditions.  There  is  now  no  security  for  property  or  for  private  enterprise.  The 
agriculture  of  the  country  is  becoming  reduced  to  the  rudest  processes,  its  products 
are  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  and  the  lands  are  returning  to  waste ;  the  mines 
are  neglected  and  deserted,  and  falling  into  a  state  of  ruin.  Public  works  are  no 
longer  constructed,  and  those  which  were  erected  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
are  mostly  deserted  and  falling  into  a  condition  of  dilapidation  and  ruin.  The 
priesthood  is  becoming  corrupt,  and  public  and  private  morals  are  rapidly  fall- 
ing to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  The  finances  of  the  country  have  long 
fiiuce  been  in  a  condition  of  insolvency,  and  the  expenditures  have  for  many 
years  exceeded  the  receipts  by  an  annual  deficiency  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  army  is  composed  of  bandits ;  it  is  recruited  by  taking  from  the 
public  prisons  convicted  murderers  and  other  malefactors,  who  have  yet  to  serve 
a  term  of  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  granting  them  a  free  pardon 
on  condition  of  their  serving  five  years  as  soldiers.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
who,  under  the  government  of  Spuin,  belonged  to  distinguished  and  educated 
families,  are  now  drawn  from  the  most  despicable  classes,  or  rise  by  promotion 
from  the  ranks  of  this  bandit  soldiery ;  and  the  disproportion  of  officers  is  so 
great  that  the  army  of  20,000  soldiers  is  commanded  by  84,000  officers,  who 
are  entirely  deficient  in  military  faith  and  personal  honor ;  they  murder  in  cold 
blood  their  political  and  military  prieoners ;  they  protect  robbers  and  share 
their  spoils ;  they  are  accomplices  in  assassination  and  murder ;  and  theft  is 
practicecl  by  every  one  from  the  President  of  the  republic  down  to  the  lowest 
officers  of  the  custom-house.  Republican  Mexico  has  always  been  the  enemy 
of  France,  oppressed  her  commerce,  and  practiced  the  most  atrocious  tyranny 
upon  our  citizens  resident  in  her  territory.  She  has  discriminated  against 
French  products,  first  by  her  tariffs,  and  afterwards  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  executed  her  custom-house  regulations.  She  has,  on  the  most  frivolous 
and  unlawful  pretences,  confiscated  the  property  of  French  merchants,  for 
which  acts  of  robbery  and  violence  she  owea  them  at  this  time  several  millions 
of  dollars,  for  which  she  refuses  to  make  them  the  least  compensation.  She 
has  thus  fallen  to  the  lowest  condition  of  insolvency,  brigandage,  and  ruin. 
She  is  a  public  nuisance  and  robber  on  the  highway  of  nations  ;  and  any 
nation,  especially  those  having  claims  against  her,  has  a  right,  as  a  matter  of 
international  policy,  to  interfere  and  establish  a  solid  government  in  Mexico, 
which  shall  fulfil  the  obligations  of  national  faith  towards  the  world,  maintain 
order,  decency,  and  morality,  and  secure  life,  liberty,  and  property  within  her 
own  borders.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  mon- 
archy ;  for  republican  institutions  have  been  tried  there,  and  have  resulted  in  an 
utter  and  hopeless  failure.  The  best  citizens  of  Mexico  desire  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy ;  those  who  are  distinguished  for  their  piety,  morality, 
culture,  and  the  possession  of  property  are  willing  to  pledge  themselves  in  ad- 
vance to  the  support  of  the  movement.  Some  of  her  most  distinguished  states- 
men, in  the  face  of  threats  of  assassination,  have  already  publicly  declared,  in 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  presented  the  only  possible 
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tope  for  the  restoration  of  Mexico  to  a  condition  of  respectability  and  pros- 
perity. '*  But  tliero  are  certain  conditions  neceasary  to  the  euccess  of  this 
scheme.  The  new  monarchs  of  Mexico  muet  be  Cathoh'c,  and  must  have  fiun- 
ily  ties  connecting  them  with  the  dynasties  which  formerly  mled  in  Mexico, 
'i'he  infantas  of  Bpain,  the  French  princes,  and  the  archdukes  of  Austria  possess 
these  requisites,  and  any  one  of  them  would  be  unanimously  welcomed  by  the 
Mexican  population.  The  establishment  of  any  monarchy  whatsoever  in  Mex- 
ico is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  policy  of  France,  for  a  stable  govern- 
ment erected  there  would  at  once  remove  the  dl-abih'ties  and  oppression  to  which 
our  commerce  and  citizens  are  subjected  in  that  country;  and  this  can  easily 
be  accomplished,  for  a  column  of  3,000  infantry,  and  a  few  vessels- of- war  dis- 
tributed upon  die  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  are  all  that  is  wanted  to  subdue 
the  empire  of  Montezuma,  whose  conquest  would  be  easier  to-day  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Hernando  Cortez  !*' 

LOUIS  PHILIPPB  ENFORCES  THE  NECBSSITT  OF  PROMPT  ACTION. 

But,  continues  the  programme,  if  a  Catholic  monarchy  is  to  be  established  in 
Mexico,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  The  English,  among  all  foreign  nations* 
have  a  preponderating  political  and  commercial  interest  in  Mexico.  English 
subjects  own  a  large  portion  of  the  funded  debt  of  Mexico,  upon  which  the 
annua)  interest  is  not  paid,  although  pretended  to  be  secured  by  an  illusory 
charge  upon  the  customs.  She  is  ready,  therefore,  at  any  moment,  to  make 
this  a  pretext  for  seizing  any  portion  of  the  coast  or  territory  of  the  republic. 
8he  has  already  ackuowledged  the  independence  of  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Texas,  with  a  view  of  taking  them  under  her  protection^  or  of  establishing  even 
more  intimate  political  relations  with  them.  She  has  by  her  intrigues  hitherto 
prevented  the  United  States  from  acquiring  any  portion  of  the  Me^cican  terri- 
tory ;  and,  if  she  retains  her  present  influence  at  Mexico,  and  still  more,  if 
she  adds  to  it  by  gaining  any  territory  there,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  France. 

The  United  States,  too,  have  for  more  than  forty  years  looked  upon  the 
territories  of  Mexico  with  that  covetousness  of  acquisition  which  has  ever 
distinguished  that  energetic  people.  The  expedition  of  Burr  would  have 
been  hailed  with  favor  if  it  had  been  successful,  and  his  acquittal  by  a  jury 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  objects  of 
his  expedition.  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Florida,  so  called,  and  by  other  subsequent  treaties,  the  United  States 
gained  a  large  extension  of  territory  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific,  and  brought 
down  their  possessions  in  Oregon  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  forty-second 
parallel  of  latitude.  They  even  sought,  by  other  propositions  communicated 
to  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  defining  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  countries  south  of  that  parallel,  and  proposing  limits  which  were 
altogether  too  vague  for  geographical  or  political  boundaries,  but  which  they 
would  have  found  sufficiently  specific  for  the  purpose  of  intrusion,  to  gain  a 
further  extension  of  territory  in  the  direction  of  New  Mexico ;  but  these  latter 
propositions  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Spanish  monarchy.  But  since 
the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence,  and  the  weakness,  demoralization 
and  ruin  which  have  resulted  from  it,  Mexico  has  seemed  to  the  United 
States  to  have  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  grasping  ambition.  They 
have  permitted  their  own  citizens  to  pass  in  armed  bands  over  their  borders 
into  Texas,  and  there  to  stir  up  revolt,  which  has  culminated  in  successful 
revolution ;  they  have  acknowledged  the  independence  of  that  country  with  the 
view  to  its  annexation  to  the  Union  as  one  of  the  federal  States.  A  treaty  of 
annexation  is  at  this  moment  in  progress  between  Texas  and  the  United  States, 
and  will  doubtless  be  accomplished  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  present  adminia* 
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tration  of  Preeident  Tyler,  When  that  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  contracting 
parties,  the  military  eettablishment  of  Texas  will  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  war  will  immediately  ensue  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Mexican  republic.  That  war  can  issue  in  but  one  result :  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  will  overrun  and  occupy  the  territories  of  the  weaker 
republic,  and  they  will  be  at  once  and  forever  absorbed  in  the  domain  of  the 
federal  Union.  If  France,  therefore,  determines  to  protect  her  interests  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Catholic  monarchy  in  Mexico,  she  should  act  promptly  and 
decisively. 

LOUIS   PHILIPPE   CONSIDERS  THE  DOMINION   OP  THE   UNITED  STATB8  TN  MEXICO 
PRRPERABLE   TO   THAT   OP   ENGLAND. 

But  if  Mexico  is  still  to  exist  under  a  republican  government,  it  is  much 
better  f<  )r  the  interests  of  France  that  she  should  be  absorbed  by  the  North 
American  Union  than  that  England  should  either  maintain  or  increase  her 
influence  there.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  strong  instinct  for  a 
government  of  law,  and  even  the  administration  of  their  famous  "  lynch  law," 
in  their  newly  settled  territories,  arises  from  their  sentiment  of  order.  Under 
their  rigid  administration,  the  persons  and  property  of  French  citizens  in  Mex- 
ico would  be  protected  and  respected,  and  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  make 
vain  reclamations  on  the  government  for  official  robberies  and  confiscations. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  favorable  and  even 
friendly  to  France,  and  under  their  dominion  we  should  not  have  occasion  to 
complain  of  odious  and  hostile  discriminations  against  our  commerce,  and  what 
we  should  gain  in  these  respects,  England  would  be  certain  to  lose.  She  would 
no  longer  be  the  nation  favored  either  by  the  terms  of  the  laws,  or  by  their  vio- 
lation in  her  behalf,  but  would  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  a  position  of  equal  com- 
petition in  matters  of  commerce,  which  is  all  that  France  desires.  Our  property 
would  be  respected,  the  lives  of  our  citizens  would  be  secured,  and,  on  equal 
terms,  we  could  exchange  our  products  for  the  agricultural  and  mineral  riches  of 
Mexico. 

OBANDBUR   OP   THE   AMBKICO-MEXICAN    DOMINION. 

This  programme  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  concludes  with  a  pre- 
diction of  the  future  greatness  of  the  United  States,  which  might  well  excite  the 
envy  of  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  "  the  American  bird  of  liberty :'' 

*'  If  this  takes  place,  the  Union  will  command  the  Pacific  ocean,  through  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  which  will  belong  to  her — through  California  and 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  Guatemala*  Central  America,  and  New  Granada. 
On  the  east,  she  will  be  mistress  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Canada  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  thus  will  threaten  the  group  of  islands  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Caribbean  sea." 

FAILURE   OP   THE   FRENCH    PROGRAMME   IN   MEXICO. 

It  is  instructive  to  pause  a  moment  and  contemplate  the  results  of  this  pro- 
posed scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  republican  institutions  and  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  Louis  Philippe,  its  responsible  author,  and  the  crafty 
fichemer  who  prostituted  the  interests  of  France  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
own  family,  and  who  had  thus  published  to  the  world  this  libellous  imputation 
of  degeneracy  and  weakness  against  the  republic  of  Mexico,  was  himself,  within 
four  years  afterwards,  driven  from  the  throne,  and  his  dynasty  subverted,  with- 
out his  having  the  courage  to  permit  a  single  musket-shot  to  be  fired  in  their 
defence.  His  scheme  has  since  been  taken  up  by  his  successor.  Napoleon  III, 
a  monarch  of  greater  sagacity,  resources,  and  force  of  will.    But  the  Mexican 
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population  has  not  received  an  Austrian  archduke  as  their  emperor  with  unan*- 
mous  acclamations;  a  column  of  three  thousand  men  has  not  conquered  the 
Empire  of  Montezuma;  and  the  republic  of  Mexico  still  lives  I 

ATTEMPTS  OF  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENTS  TO  ACQUIRE  CALIFORNIA. 

But  while  a  covetousness  of  all  the  territories  of  the  Mexican  republic  was- 
thus  charged  upon  some  of  the  great  political  powers  of  the  world,  upon  circum- 
stances of  mere  suspicion,  the  desire  to  acquire  California  was  openly  avowed 
by  several  of  them,  and  made  equally  manifest  by  the  acts  of  others.  France, 
in  particular,  endeavored  to  qualify  herself  for  the  conquest  of  California,  by  a 
previous  exploration  of  the  country  of  the  most  thorough  and  accurate  character. 
In  1841,  Marshal  Soult,  the  French  minister  of  war,  detached  from  the  French 
legation  at  Mexico  one  of  its  attaches,  M.  Dnflot  de  Mofras,  a  gentleman  per- 
fectly competent  for  that  purpose,  with  directions  to  make  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  Califoniia  in  respect  to  military  resources,  geography,  agriculture,  natural 
history,  meteorology,  geology,  population,  and  civil  and  political  history.  Thh* 
work  he  accomplished  during  a  sojourn  of  two  years,  during  which,  as  he  him- 
self states,  he  visited  every  mission,  every  village,  and  every  rancho  in  Califor- 
•nia.  The  results  of  his  exploration  were  published  to  the  world  by  the  French 
government  at  the  same  time  with  their  programme  in  regard  to  Mexico,  of  which 
I  have  above  spoken.  This  publication  was  accompanied  with  charts  of  all  the 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  California,  with  their  soundings  ;  with  the  most  explicit 
and  accurate  directions  for  entering  them  from  the  ocean;  and  with  plans  of  all 
the  forts  and  presidios  of  California,  which  were  so  accurate  that  a  distinguished 
military  oflScer  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  lent  them,  was  enabled  to  re- 
trace, at  San  Diego,  the  lines  of  some  of  the  old  fortifications  there,  respecting 
which  the  officers  in  command  at  that  station  could  not  obtain  any  other  reliable 
information. 

I  shall  trespass  upon  the  patience  of  my  audience  by  reproducing  many  of  the 
details  ofthe  report  ofthis  remarkable  exploration.  The  inhabitants,  saidDe  Mofras^ 
in  substance,  are  very  friendly  to  Frarfce,  for  they  are  tired  of  the  republic,  and 
desire  a  return  to  the  old  form  of  government.  They  hate  the  Americans,  because 
they  are  rapacious,  protestant,  and  republican.  They  incline  towards  France, 
because  she  is  monarchical,  powerful,  catholic^  and  is  of  the  same  Latin  race  to 
which  they  themselves  belong.  They  have  a  presentiment  of  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  would  hail  in  advance  their  annexatioa 
to  a  strong  European  monarchy.  The  Americans,  however,  and  the  English^ 
have  set  their  hearts  upon  the  acquisition  of  California.  England  has  already 
offered  to  take  California  in  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  of 
Mexico  which  is  held  by  British  subjects,  amounting  to  several  millions  sterlings 
and  to  liquidate  that  debt  herself,  while  the  United  States  have  already  offered 
$5,000,000  for  that  portion  of  California  lying  north  of  a  line  of  latitude  drawn 
at  equal  distances  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  that  of  Monterey. 
While  I  was  at  San  Francisco  I  visited  a  fleet  of  American  vessels-of-war 
(Wilkes's  exploring  expedition)  lyings  in  the  harbor  there,  and  was  received 
hospitably  on  board  by  the  officers,  who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  executing  a  thorough  survey  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
During  my  stav  in  California  I  also  visited  English  men-of-war  lying  in  the 
same  harbor,  and  evidently  sent  there  for  the  same  purpose.  English  men-of-war 
are  almost  always  coustantly  cruising  on  the  coast,  as  if  waiting  for  a  pretext 
or  opportunity  to  seiase  the  country.  The  Americans  have  constantly  a  naval 
force  upon  the  coast,  with  instructions  to  seisu)  the  capital  upon  probable  in-^ 
formation  of  a  rupture  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  And  in  the 
year  1842,  Commodore  Jones,  upon  such  a  rumor,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  actually  seized  Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  and  raised  tbQ 
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American  flag  there;  bat,  upon  learning  that  the  information  upon  which  he 
had  acted  was  not  true,  he  restored  the  place  to  the  California  authorities; 
"yet,  in  my  opinion,  having  once  taken  it,  he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
kept  it,  and  also  to  have  seized  the  port  of  San  Francisco."  There  are  many 
persons  in  California  who  are  friendly  to  France,  and  who  can  be  very  useful 
to  us ;  one  of  our  countrymen,  Maturin,  at  San  Francisco ;  Baric,  a  French- 
man, at  Los  Angeles ;  Sunol,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  who  served  in  the  French 
navy,  who  speaks  our  language  well,  who  was  on  the  French  brig  which 
Napoleon  quitted,  in  1815,  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  captain  of  the 
Bellerophon.  The  most  important  point  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  the 
Pacific  is  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  reality  the  key  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  and  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean,  Captain  Beechey, 
of  the  royal  British  navy,  in  1813,  describes  it  as  being  "  sufiiciently  extensive  to 
contain  all  the  British  navy,  well  sheltered,  and  with  good  anchorage  everywhere, 
surrounded  with  a  country  varied  with  hills  and  valleys,  partly  wooded  and 
partly  of  fine  pasturage,  and  abounding  with  cattle  of  every  kind."  "  It  is 
easy  to  enter  this  harbor  from  the  ocean,"  says  De  Mofras ;  *•  one  should,  after 
crossing  the  bar,  lay  well  to  the  south,  having  the  island  of  Alcatraz  on  a  line 
with  the  fort,  and  then,  on  approaching  the  gate  or  strait,  one  should  keep  in 
the  centre  until  Point  Bonita  is  well  passed,  and  then  sail  well  over  to  the 
north.  There  is  a  dangerous  reef,  called  Blossom  rock,  which  lies  on  a  line 
drawn  from  the  southwestern  point  of  Yerba  Buena  island  and  that  of  Alcatraz, 
which  is  to  be  avoided ;  but  just  behind  the  point  of  Saucelito  lives  an  English- 
man, who  is  married  to  a  native  Californian,  one  Captain  Richardson*  who  is 
captain  of  the  port,  and  an  excellent  pilot.  There  is  no  military  force  in  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  no  garrisons  at  the  presidios.  The  gun-carriages  at  the  forts 
have  rotted  away,  and  the  guns,  which  were  mostly  cast  at  Manilla,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  lie  rusting  on  the  ground.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Cali- 
fornia will  belong  to  whatsoever  nation  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  there  a  ship- 
of-war  and  two  hundred  soldiers." 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OP  CALIFORNIA. 

Having  thus  giving  a  rdsumd  of  the  French  report  of  our  own  intentions  and 
desires  respecting  the  acquisition  of  California,  1  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  au- 
thentic account  of  them,  and  of  those  of  other  governments.  It  is  true,  as  above 
stated,  that  the  English  offered  to  receive  Upper  California  in  payment  of  a  portion 
of  the  public  debt  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  English 
were  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pretext  of  an  indemnity  for  that  debt 
to  take  possession  of  California  upon  any  iPavorable  conjuncture.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  acquisition  of  California  had  long  been  an  object  much  desired  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  As  early  as  the  year  1835  President  Jackson 
proposed  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to  purchase  that  portion  lying  east  and 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo  del  Norte  up  to  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  along  that 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  would  have  included  within  the  proposed 
cession  to  the  United  States  all  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  territory  to 
the  north  and  east  of  it,  and  have  left  to  the  south  the  bay  of  xVlonterey.  This 
proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the  Mexican  government,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  accepted  had  it  not  been  for  thp  intrigues  and  powerful  re- 
monstrances of  the  British  diplomatic  representatives.  The  American  govern- 
ment, however,  did  not  relinquish  its  designs,  nor  desist  in  the  execution  of  its 
plans  for  promoting  the  desired  result.  It  continued  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  emigration  of  its  citizens  to  California.  It  caused  to  be  made  scientific  and 
popular  explorations  by  land,  such  as  those  of  Fremont,  and  by  sea,  such  as 
those  BucessfuUy  and  thoroughly   made  by  Wilkes's  exploring   expedition. 
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Indeed,  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  the  main  object  of  organizing  Wilkes's 
exploring  expedition  was  a  thorough  hydrographic  survey  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  tributaries — a  work  which  was  so  well  accomplished  that  the 
maps  and  soundings  of  the  bays  and  rivers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sacramento, 
which  were  made  on  that  occasion,  are  reliable  to  the  present  time.  What  Fre- 
mont's instructions  were  on  his  last  expedition  to  California  is  a  well-kept  cabi- 
net secret,  which  will  probably  not  bo  divulged,  at  least  in  our  time ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  his  course  of  action  that  he  was  directed,  in  case  of  receiving  reli- 
able information  of  the  breaking  out  of  war,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
possession  of  California.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  the  commanders  of  the 
American  men-of-war  cruising  on  the  coast  of  California  had  explicit  instructions 
not  to  suffer  the  country  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power.  And  the 
popular  impression  is  that  the  English  were  about  to  take  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  were  prevented  only  by  the  seizure  of  Monterey  by  Commodore  Sloat 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1846. 

MOVBMBNTS  OF  THB  CALIFORNIANS  IN  RELATION   TO  THBIB  ANNEXATION   TO  A 

FORBIUN  POWER. 

Meanwhile  the  natives  of  California,  with  that  instinctive  apprehension  of  the 
coming  storm  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
world,  began  to  consult  upon  the  policy  of  preventing  the  anticipated  acts  of 
foreign  governments  by  declaring  their  independence  of  Mexico,  and  placing 
California  under  the  protection  of  some  great  political  power.  In  the  year  1836 
Don  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  revolted  against  Mexico,  and  by  the  aid  of  sixty 
American  riflemen,  headed  by  Isaac  Graham,  drove  Gutierrez,  the  constitutional 
governor  of  Calilbrnia,  out  of  the  department,  and  was  himself  proclaimed  gov- 
ernor in  his  stead.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  General  Mariano  Gaudalupe 
Vallcjo  and  Don  Josd  Castro,  and  aiming  at  annexation  with  the  United  States, 
he  declared  California  to  be  completely  independent  of  Mexico,  and  erected  into 
a  free  and  sovereign  state — el  Est  ado  litre  y  soderano  de  la  Alta  California — 
and  raised  a  flag  like  that  of  the  United  States,  but  with  a  single  star.  This  re- 
volt was  finally  abandoned  on  certain  concessions  being  made  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, including  the  appointment  of  Alvarado  as  constitutional  governor.  In 
1842  President  Santa  Anna  sent  General  Manuel  Micheltorena  to  California  as 
governor  and  commandant  general,  with  150  persons  to  act  as  officials,  and 
an  army   of  300   convicts,   drawn  from   the   prisons   of  Mexico.'*'     But  he 

^  I  should  not  dare  to  credit  this  act  of  Santa  Anna  if  it  were  not  officially  substantiated 
beyond  any  doubt.  It  was  published  at  the  time,  at  Mexico,  in  El  Observador  Judicial 
y  de  Legislaeion^  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  372,  and  also  afterwards,  in  the  Coleccion  de  Los  Decretos  y 
Ordenes  de  Interes  Comun.  que  dicto  el  gobierno  provisional  en  virtud  de  las  bases  de  Tacubaya, 
Mexico :  Imprenta  de  J,  Af.  Lara^  185U,  page  352,  under  date  of  February  22,  A.  D.  1842, 
and  is  in  the  following  terms : 

"  MINISTERIO  DE  JU8TICIA  E  IN8TRUCCI0N  PUBLICA. 

**  Exmo.  Sefior  cl  exmo.  Sefior  Presidente  Provisional,  en  uso  de  la  Facultad  que  concede 
et  art.  7^  de  las  bases  acordadas  en  Tacubaya  y  juradas  por  los  representantes  de  los  departa- 
mentos,  ha  tenido  a  cien  disponer :  que  de  los  reos  sentenciados  a  presidio  que  existan  en  las 
cArceles  de  esta  capital,  se  destinen  trescientos  al  departamento  de  Califomias,  escogiendo  al 
efecto  4  los  que  seugan  algun  oficio  6  industria  util ;  en  el  concepto  de  que  si  al  llegar  6,  a€|uel 
destine  hubieren  guardado  buena  conducta,  &  juicio  del  gobierno  departmental,  se  les  reo^aril 
una  parte  de  su  conddua,  o  se  les  indultarii  del  todo,  segun  los  servicios  que  prestaren,  y 
ann  se  auxiliary  4  sus  familias  para  que  varan  H  unirse  con  ellos,  dandoles  terrenes  y  los  in- 
BtnimentoB  que  necesiten  para  oolonizar:  (with  the  purpose  of  rebating  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  term  of  punishment,  according  to  the  services  the^  render ;  and  also  their  families 
shall  be  assisted  to  join  them,  and  lands  and  implements  of  cultivation  furnished  them. ) 

**  Lo  que  tengo  el  honor  de  comunicar  a  Y.  £.  para  su  debido  cumplimiento,  y  que  se  sirva 
hacer  saber  esta  suprema  disposition  ^  los  presidiarios  queal  indicate  efecto  iueren  escogidos. 

"Exmo.  Sefior  QoberuAdor  del  Departamento  de  Mexico/' 
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too,  after  a  stormy  adminidtration*  was  forced  to  retire,  in  tlie  year  1845,  after 
having  stipulated  with  the  insurgeuts  hy  the  treaty  of  Cahuenga — so  styled 
from  the  rancho  of  that  name  where  it  was  coDducted — ^that  he  and  his  adher- 
ents might  march  away  with  their  side-arms  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The 
crisis  of  severance  from  the  mother  republic  became  every  day  more  inevitable. 
Dissatisfied  as  the  Californians  were  with  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the 
central  government,  and  with  the  importation  from  Mexico  of  a  convict  soldiery, 
who  graduated  from  the  camp  to  become  turbulent  citizens  or  ferocious  bandits, 
the  question  of  secession  from  Mexico  was  freely  discussed  and  its  policy  ap- 
proved. They  differed  only  as  to  what  great  political  power  should  be  invoked 
for  protection  and  annexation.  The  departmental  assembly  of  California,  in  the 
year  1846,  passed  a  law  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  junta,  or  extraordi- 
nary convention,  to  be  styled  "The  general  council  of  the  united  pueblos  of  the 
Californias  :  el  concejo  general  de  lot  pueblos  unidos  de  Califomia,*'  which  was 
to  meet  at  Santa  Barbara  on  June  15,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
destiny  of  Califdrnia.  Meanwhile  the  resident  consuls  and  agents  of  the  three 
great  powere  which  were  striving  for  the  possessiom  of  California  —  Forbes  for 
Great  Britain,  Guys  for  France,  and  Larkiu  for  the  United  States — commenced 
their  movoments  and  counter  movements,  each  hoping  to  gain  the  predominat- 
ing influence  in  the  coming  convention.  But  the  result  of  an  informal  meeting 
of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  California,  at  the  house  of  Don  Josd  Castro,  in 
Monterey,  dissipated  all  these  hopes,  and  showed  that  the  convention,  even  if 
held,  must  prove  an  utter  failure.  On  that  occasion  a  native  Californian,  whom 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention,  as  he  is  now  a  loyal  citizen  of  California,  but 
who  thun  represented  the  monarchical  party,  spoke  as  follows  :  * 

••  Excellent  Sirs,  to  what  a  deplorable  condition  is  our  country  reduced  ! 
Mexico,  professing  to  be  our  mother  and  our  protectress,  has  given  us  neither 
arms,  nor  money,  nor  the  materials  of  war  for  our  defence.  She  is  not  likely 
to  do  anything  in  our  behalf,  although  she  is  quite  willing  to  afflict  us  with  her 
extortionate  minions,  who  come  hither  in  the  guise  of  soldiers  and  civil  officers 
to  harass  and  oppress  our  people.  We  possess  a  glorious  country,  capable  of 
attaining  a  physical  and  moral  greatness  corresponding  with  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  which  an  Almighty  hand  has  stamped  upon  the  face  of  our  beloved  Cali- 
fornia. But  although  nature  has  been  prodigal,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  bounty.  Our  population  is  not  large, 
and  it  is  sparsely  scattered  over  valley  and  mountain,  covering  an  immense 
area  of  virgin  soil,  destitute  of  roads,  and  traversed  with  difficulty  ;  hence  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  collect  an  army  of  any  considerable  force.  Our  people  are 
poor,  as  well  as  few,  and  cannot  well  govern  themselves  and  maintain  a  decent 
show  of  sovereign  power.  Although  we  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  lay  up 
nothing;  but,  tilling  the  earth  in  an  imperfect  maner,  all  our  time  is  required  to 
procure  subsistence  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  Thus  circumstanced,  we 
find  ourselves  threatened  by  hordes  of  Yankee  emigrants,  who  have  already 
begun  to  flock  into  our  country,  and  whose  progress  we  cannot  arrest.  Already 
have  the  wagons  of  that  perfidious  people  scaled  the  almost  inaccessible  summit 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  cr  ssed  the  entire  continent,  and  penetrated  the  fruitful 
valley  of  the  Sacramento.  What  that  astonishing  people  will  next  undertake, 
I  cannot  pay  ;  but  in  whatever  enterprise  they  embark,  they  will  be  sure  to  prove 
successful.     Already  are  these  adventurous  land-voyagers  spreading  themselves 

The  alleged  design  of  converting  California  into  a  convict  colony  was  only  a  flimsy  pre- 
text for  furnishing  Micbeltoreua  with  three  hundred  desperate  soldiers  ;  still,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  intention  of  making  our  State  the  Botany  Bay  of  Mexico  was  once  thus 
officially  announced. 

*  The  speeches  which  follow  were  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time,  by  the  late  Thomas  O. 
Larkin,  then  American  consul  at  Monterey.  The  first  had  already  been  delivered,  in  sub- 
stance, in  (he  Departmental  Assembly. 
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far  and  wide  over  a  country  which  seems  suited  to  their  taste.  They  are  cul- 
tivating farms,  establishing  vineyards,  erecting  mills,  sawing  up  lumber,  build- 
ing workshops,  and  doing  a  thousand  other  things  which  seem  natural  to  them, 
but  which  Califoruians  neglect  or  despise.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall 
we  remain  supine,  while  these  daring  strangers  are  overrunning  our  fertile  plains, 
and  gradually  outnumbering  and  displacing  us  7  Shall  these  incursions  go  on 
unchecked,  until  we  shall  become  strangers  in  our  own  land  ?  We  cannot  suc- 
cessfully oppose  them  by  our  own  unaided  power,  and  the  swelling  tide  of 
emigration  renders  the  odds  against  us  more  powerful  every  day.  We  cannot 
stand  alone  against  them,  nor  can  we  creditably  maintain  our  independence 
even  against  them,  nor  can  we  creditably  maintain  (air  independence  even  against 
Mexico  ;  but  there  is  something  which  we  can  do,  which  will  elevate  our  country, 
strengthen  her  at  all  points,  and  yet  enable  us  to  preserve  our  identity  and  re- 
main masters  of  our  own  soil.  Perhaps  what  I  am  about  to  suggest  may  seem 
to  some  faint-hearted  and  dishonorable.  But  to  me  it  does  not  appear  so.  It 
is  the  last  hope  of  a  feeble  people,  struggling  against  a  tyrannical  government, 
which  claims  their  submission  at  home,  and  threatened  by  bands  of  avaricious 
strangers  from  without,  voluntarily  to  connect  themselves  with  a  power  able  and 
willing  to  defend  and  preserve  them  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  weak  to 
demand  support  from  the  strong,  provided  the  demand  be  made  upon  terms 
just  to  both  parties.  I  see  no  dishonor  in  this  last  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and 
powerless,  and  I  boldly  avow  that  such  is  the  step  I  would  now  have  California 
take.  There  are  two  great  powers  in  Europe,  which  seem  destined  to  divide 
between  them  the  unappropriated  countries  of  the  world.  They  have  large 
fleets  and  armies  not  unpracticed  in  the  art  of  war.  Is  it  not  better  to  connect 
ourselves  with  one  of  these  powerful  nations  than  to  struggle  on  without  hope, 
as  we  are  doing  now  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  one  of  them  should  be  invited  to 
send  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  protect  California,  rather  than  we  should  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  lawless  adventurers  who  are  overrunning  our  beautiful  country  ?  I 
pronounce  for  annexation  to  France  or  England,  and  the  people  of  California  will 
never  regret  having  taken  my  advice.  They  will  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
trouble  and  grievous  expense  of  governing  themselves,  and  their  beef,  and  their 
grain,  which  they  produce  in  such  abundance,  would  find  a  ready  market  among 
the  new  comers.  But  I  hear  some  one  say,  "No  monarchy  !*'  But  is  not  mon- 
archy better  than  anarchy?  Is  not  existence  in  some  shape  better  than  anni- 
hilation ?  No  monarchy !  And  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  a  monarchy  ?  Have 
we  not  all  lived  under  a  monarchy  far  more  despotic  than  that  of  France  or 
England,  and  were  not  our  people  happy  under  it  ?  Have  not  the  leading  men 
among  our  agriculturists  been  bred  beneath  the  royal  rule  of  Spain,  and  have 
they  been  happier  since  the  mock  republic  of  Mexico  has  supplied  its  place  ? 
Nay,  does  not  every  man  abhor  the  miserable  abortion  christened  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  and  look  back  with  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy ?  Let  us  restore  that  glorious  era.  Then  may  our  people  go  quietly  to 
their  ranchos,  and  live  there  as  of  yore,  leading  a  merry  and  thoughtless  life, 
untroubled  by  politics  or  cares  of  state,  sure  of  what  is  their  own,  and  safe 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Yankees,  who  would  soon  be  forced  to  retreat  into 
their  own  country." 

To  these  arguments  General  Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  a  native  of  California,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  number  among  the  members  of  this  society,  and  who  has  not 
lost  our  esteem  in  consequence  of  the  assaults  made  upon  him  by  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  confiscating  so  large  a  portion  of  that  landed  property  of  the 
native  Califoruians,  whose  possession  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  replied  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot,  gentlemen,  coincide  in  opinion  with  the  military  and  civil  func- 
tionaries who  have  advocated  the  cession  of  our  country  to  France  or  England. 
It  is  most  true  that  to  rely  any  longer  upon  Mexico  to  govern  and  defend  ub 
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would  be  idle  and  absurd.  To  tbis  extent  I  fully  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  It  is  true  that  we  possess  a  noble  country,  every  way  calculated,  from 
position  and  resources,  to  become  great  and  powerful.  For  that  very  reason  I 
would  not  have  her  a  mere  dependence  upon  a  foreign  monarchy,  naturally  alien, 
or  at  least  indiflferent  to  our  interests  and  our  welfare.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
feeble  nations  have  in  former  times  thrown  themselves  upon  the  protection  of  their 
powerful  neighbors.  The  Britons  invoked  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Saxons,  and  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  their  protectors,  who  seized  their  lands  and  treated  them  as  slaves. 
Long  before  that  time,  feeble  and  distracted  provinces  had  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  all-conquering  arms  of  imperial  Rome,  and  they  were  a*  the  same  time  pro- 
tected and  subjugated  by  their  grasping  ally.  Even  could  we  tolerate  the  idea 
of  dependence,  ought  we  to  go  to  distant  Europe  for  a  master  ?  What  possi- 
ble sympathy  could  exist  between  us  and  a  nation  separated  from  us  by 
two  vast  oceans  ?  But  waiving  this  insuperable  objection,  how  could  we 
endure  to  come  under  the  dominion  of  a  monarch  ? — for  although  others 
speak  lightly  of  a  form  of  government,  as  a  freeman  I  cannot  do  so.  We 
are  republicans.  Badly  governed  and  badly  situated  as  we  are,  still  we 
are  all,  in  sentiment,  republicans.  So  far  as  we  are  gov<»rned  at  all,  we,  at 
least,  profess  to  be  self-governed.  Who,  then,  that  possesses  true  patriotism 
will  consent  to  subject  himself  and  children  to  the  caprices  of  a  foreign  king 
and  his  official  minions  ?  But,  it  is  asked,  if  we  do  not  throw  ourselves  upon 
the  protection  of  Fiance  or  England,  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  do  not  come  here  to 
support  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  I  come  prepared  to  propose  instant  and 
effective  action  to  extricate  our  country  from  her  present  forlorn  condition.  My 
opinion  is  made  up  that  we  must  persevere  in  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke 
of  Mexico  and  proclaim  our  independence  forever.  We  have  endured  her 
official  cormorants  and  her  villanous  soldiery  until  we  can  endure  no  longer. 
All  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  we  ought  at  once  to  rid  ourselves  of  what 
may  remain  of  Mexican  domination.  But  some  profess  to  doubt  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  position.  To  my  mind  there  comes  no  doubt.  Look  at  Texas 
and  see  how  long  she  withstood  the  power  of  united  Mexico.  The  resources  of 
Texas  were  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  she  was  much  nearer  to  her  enemy 
than  we  are.  Our  position  is  so  remote,  either  by  land  or  sea,  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  from  a  Mexican  invasion.  Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  still  to  assert  our 
independence  ?  We  have  indeed  taken  the  first  step  by  electing  our  own  governor ; 
but  another  remains  to  be  taken.  I  will  mention  it  plainly  and  distinctly.  1 1  is  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States.  In  contemplating  this  consummation  of  our  destiny 
I  feel  nothing  but  pleasure,  and  I  ask  you  to  share  it.  Discard  old  prejudices,  dis- 
regard old  customs,  and  prepare  for  the  glorious  change  which  awaits  our  coun- 
try. Why  should  we  shrink  from  incorporating  ourselves  with  the  happiest 
and  freest  nation  in  the  world,  destined  soon  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful ?  Why  should  we  go  abroad  for  protection,  when  this  great  nation  is  our 
adjoining  neighbor  ?  When  we  join  our  fortune  to  hers  we  shall  not  become 
subjects,  but  fellow-citizens,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  choosing  our  own  federal  and  local  rulers.  We  shall  have  a  stable 
government  and  just  laws.  California  will  grow  strong  and  flourish,  and  her 
people  will  be  prosperous,  happy,  and  free.  Look  not,  therefore,  with  jealousy 
upon  the  hardy  pioneers  who  scale  our  mountains  and  cultivate  our  unoccupied 
plains,  but  rather  welcome  them  as  brothers  who  come  to  share  with  us  a  com- 
mon destiny." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  General  Vallejo  and  his  friends  retired 
in  a  body  from  the  meeting,  and  he  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  gov- 
ernor reaffirming  the  views  which  he  had  expressed,  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  assist  in  any  project  for  annexation  to  any  nationality  except  that  of  the 
United  States,  or  hold  any  office  under  any  government  which  proposed  to  sur- 
render California  to  any  European  monai'chy ;  and  thereupon  he  and  his  sup- 
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Sorters  retired  to  tbeir  homee.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  General  Vallejo 
estroycd  the  prospects  of  the  convention,  so  that,  although  its  members  were 
elected,  it  never  met  for  want  of  a  qnomm  ;  and  within  a  few  months  thereafter 
California  was  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  by  the  taking  of  Mon- 
terey, by  Commodore  Sloat,  on  July  7,  A.  D.  1846. 

ENDEAVORS   OF    RUSSIA  TO  OCCUPY  CALIFORNIA. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  had  for  some  time  been  quietly  insinuating  them- 
selves upon  the  northern  coast  of  California,  with  a  view  to  its  permanent  occu- 
pation. In  the  year  1812  they  established  themselves  at  the  port  of  Bodega, 
having  previously  obtained  permission  to  do  so  from  the  authorities  of  Spain,  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  maintaining  fisheries  and  hunting  for  furs.  But  already, 
as  early  as  the  year  1815,  they  had  established  large  ranchos  in  the  interior, 
had  purchased  catlle  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  rearing  of  herds  and  the  production  of  wheat.  During  the  revolutionary 
troubles  in  Mexico,  the  Russians  held  themselves  to  have  become  the  actual 
owners  of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  About  forty  miles  from  Bodega, 
beyond  the  river  San  Sebastian,  they  constructed  a  fort,  which  they  called 
Slawianski,  but  which  the  Mexicans  designated  as  the  Fort  of  Ross.  Over  this 
floated  the  Russian  flag,  and  a  military  governor  was  in  command,  appointed  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  So  carefully  was  this  military  colony  fostered  by  its  own 
government,  that  it  possessed  one-sixth  of  the  white  population  of  California  in 
the  year  1842.  But,  on  the  final  acquisition  of  California  by  the  United  States, 
the  military  colony  was  withdrawn,  and  most  if  not  all  the  Russian  population 
retired  at  or  about  the  same  time. 

THESE  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENTS  HAD  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  MINERAL  WEALTH 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

When  we  consider  what  the  causes  were  which  have  so  rapidly  developed 
California  to  her  present  position,  it  seems  surprising  to  us  that  the  existence  of 
precious  metals  within  her  limits  was  not  only  not  suspected,  but  was  even  most 
authoritatively  denied.  The  acquisition  of  California  was  considered  desirable 
by  all  these  nations,  because  it  was  known  that  her  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil  were  such,  that  her  agricultural  sources  and  productions  must  be  almost 
incalculable ;  that  she  must  become  the  seat  of  an  immense  population  of  a 
highly  civilized  and  prosperous  people,  and  there  form  the  nucleus  of  an  empire  of 
political  and  commercial  power  which  must  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  United  States,  in  particular,  found  themselves 
almost  in  contiguity  with  the  future  seat  of  so  much  prosperity,  wealth,  and 
power,  and  naturally  desired  that  it  should  become  their  own.  But  although 
rumors  of  the  existence  of  ^old  in  California  had  occasionally  been  heard,  still 
they  had  never  been  verified,  or  traced  to  any  reliable  source ;  and  they  were 
regarded  as  we  now  regard  the  fabulous  stories  of  the  golden  sands  of  Gold 
lake,  or  those  of  **  Silver  Planches,''  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the  inaccessible 
deserts  of  Arizona.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  that,  when  the  geological  character 
of  this  country  was  so  well  known  and  so  minutely  described,  the  existence  of 
the  precious  metals  in  any  large  quantity  should  have  been  so  explicitly  denied. 
De  Mofras  uses  the  following  language : 

"There  are  no  minerals  which  can  be  exported  from  California.  The  mines 
of  silver  and  of  lead  which  are  situated  near  Monterey  are  known  only  by  the 
result  of  some  very  simple  assays.  Some  deposits  of  marble,  of  copper  and  iron, 
some  traces  of  mineral  coal  which  are  found  near  Santa  Cruz,  some  mines  of 
ochre,  sulphur,  asphaltum,  kaolin,  and  of  salt,  have  not  been  examined  with 
sufficient  care.  The  only  mine  at  present  operated  in  this  country  is  a  vein  of 
virgin  gold  near  the  mission  of  San  Fernanao,  which  yields  about  an  ounce  a 
day  of  pure  gold,  and  is  worked  by  a  Frenchman  named  Baric. 
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"  The  geological  constitution  of  the  soil  of  California  is  very  simple.  The 
base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  formed  of  granites  of  various  colors,  sometimes 
whitish  with  spots  of  black,  sometimes  gray  or  rod  ;  above  are  stratifications  of 
gneiss,  hornblende,  quartz  and  talcose  slate,  similar  to  those  which  in  Mexico 
enclose  veins  of  gold,  micaceous  schist,  and  talcose  schist.'' 

And  yet,  with  all  this  explicit  description,  which  gave  rise  to  the  recorded 
suggestion  that  this  geological  formation  was  the  same  as  that  which  in  Mex- 
ico contained  veins  of  gold,  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  the  statesmen  or  ex- 
plorers who  interested  themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  California  that  mines  of 
the  precious  metals  existed  within  her  limits.* 

OUR  GRATITUDE  TO  THE  GIVER  OF  THIS  GIFT. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  our  position  in  California  is  not  an  accidental  one, 
but  was  the  result  of  a  long  train  of  causes  in  which  human  agencies  were  ac- 
tively at  work.  We  should  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  if  we  did 
not  give  utterance  to  higher  sentiments  than  those  of  admiration  for  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  fathers  and  the  skill  of  our  statesmen.  We  do  not  entertain  those 
notions  of  modern  atheism,  thinly  diseuised  under  the  epithet  of  pantheism, 
which  limit  the  operative  creation  of  God  to  the  diffusion  of  a  thin,  gaseous  sub- 
stance throughout  infinite  space,  upon  which  he  set  the  impress  of  his  law  and 
then  "went  to  sleep,  leaving  the  existing  universe  to  be  evolved  from  a  succession 
of  vortices.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creations 
have  been  evolved  from  bubbles  of  albumen,  nor  even  that  pantheistical  philos- 
ophers are  only  fully  developed  baboons,  however  probable  this  latter  might 
seem.  This  theory  was  first  popularly  presented  to  the  world  in  a  most  shal- 
low and  unscientific  work  called  The  Vestiges  of  Creation^  whose  author  never 
dared  to  expose  himself  to  general  ridicule  by  revealing  his  name,  because,  just 
after  the  publication  of  his  book.  Lord  Rosse  turned  his  tremendous  telescope 
upon  the  gaseous  pantheistic  nebulae,  and  instantly  resolved  them  into  fixed, 
starry  points.  We  believe  as  geology  teaches  us,  that  God  has  often,  and  at 
remotely  successive  periods,  interposed  in  the  formation  of  the  physical  world,  fit- 
ting it  for  the  creation  and  habitation  of  man.  We  believe  that  He  still  acts  in 
history,  preparing  great  events,  rewarding  nations  and  men  for  goodness,  and 
punishing  them  for  crime.  We  believe  that  His  adoration  is  not  superstitious, 
nor  prayer  an  un philosophical  act.  "  If  the  Lord  had  not  been  on  Oi»r  side — 
yea,  if  the  Lord  had  not  been  on  our  side,"  we  should  not  now  possess  this 
beautiful  and  glorious  California,  nor  hope  to  transmit  it  as  an  inlieritance  to  our 
descendants.  To  Him,  therefore,  we  pour  out  our  collected  tribute  of  gratitude, 
and  invoke  His  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

OUR   DUTY   TO   THE   FUTURE. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  between  the  mighty  past  and  the  mysterious  future, 
recognizing  our  gratitude  to  our  fathers  and  our  duty  to  our  children,  let 
us  this  day  make  a  public  confession   and  a  solemn  covenant.     Let  us  con- 

*  lu  closiDg  the  historical  narrative,  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact  that  the  inevitable  rup- 
ture between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  hastened  by  the  governments  of  both  coun- 
tries with  the  expectation  that  the  existence  of  war  would  defeat  the  plans  of  the  monarchical 
party  in  Mexico.  It  is  well  known  that  the  friends  of  Santa  Anna,  who  was  then  in  exile, 
applied  to  the  American  government  to  pass  him  throufi^h  its  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  on  his 
proposed  return  to  Mexico,  upon  the  frank  representation  that  although  he  was  the  ablest 
general  the  Mexicans  could  have,  and  would  undoubtedly  command  their  armies  during  the 
war,  yet  his  presence  and  influence  in  the  country  would  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
foreign  monarchy  there ;  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  these  con- 
siderations, permitted  Santa  Anna  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz  perfectly  free  to  pursue  his  own 
coarse  of  action.  There  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  residing  in  California 
who  came  here  upon  the  personal  assurance  of  President  Polk,  in  3846,  that  the  war  should 
not  be  concluded  until  Upper  California  was  secured  by  treaty  to  the  United  States. 
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fees  that  those  of  us  who  have  come  into  this  country  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  was  announced  to  the  world,  came  here  rather  witn 
the  spirit  of  adventure  than  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here  as  per- 
manent residents;  that  we  came  here  to  gather  our  share  of  the  mineral 
ti-easures  of  the  land,  and  then  to  return  to  the  homes  of  our  youth,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  our  lives ;  that,  at  first,  we  took  no  thought  to  found 
here  the  institutions  of  a  higher  civilization,  nor  even  to  cultivate  social  rela- 
tions ;  and  that,  in  this  solitary  isolation  to  which  we  condemned  ourselves  for  the 
(lake  of  gain,  it  was  true,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  us,  as  individuals,  that  '*  our 
bands  were  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  against  us."  Let  us  con- 
fess that  this  Ishmaelitish  tradition  has  still  a  certain  influence  upon  us,  and 
that  we  do  not  devote  ourselves  as  fully  as  we  ought  to  the  preparation  for  the 
great  future  of  California ;  and  let  us  resolve  that  this  day  shall  form  a  new  era 
in  our  organized  efforts.  The  faculties  of  man  are  threefold,  intellci-tual,  moral, 
and  aesthetic ;  he  has  reasoning  powers  which  can  be  cultivated ;  a  moral  and 
religious  sense  which  can  be  elevated  ;  and  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  which  can  be  developed  into  a  source  of  happiness  and  refinement. 
As  of  men,  so  of  nations,  for  nations  are  but  aggregates  of  men.  The  man  who  is 
wanting  in  cultivation  of  any  of  these  faculties  is  but  an  imperfect  man;  a 
nation  which  is  thus  deficient  can  never  act  a  perfect  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  powerful  peoples,  highly  developed  in 
intellect  and  aesthetics,  but  in  religion  ana  morals  they  possessed  only  the  gross 
and  sensual  superstitions  of  paganism.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  were 
highly  cultivated  intellectually  and  morally,  but  not  asthetically ;  they  were  a 
strong,  stern,  and  unsocial  race.  The  politicians  of  the  French  revolution  were 
men  of  powerful  intellects,  and  of  high  culture  in  literature  and  art,  but  they 
were  wanting  in  religious  sentiment,  and  disbelievers  in  the  ever-present  working 
of  an  intelligent  and  personal  Deity;  so  that  even  Robespierre,  contemplating 
the  threatened  dissolution  of  his  political  system,  cried  out  in  his  agony :  "  If  there 
is  no  God,  then  we  must  create  one!"  Deficiency  in  aesthetic  culture  is  com- 
monly the  want  of  new  countries.  The  want  of  culture  has  been  ascribed  to  us  in 
California;  by  this  is  meant  the  want  of  intimate  and  refined  social  culture,  of 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art — of  that  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  that  ideal  of  human  perfection,  which  the  painter  strives  to  perpetuate  on 
his  canvas,  the  statuary  to  embody  in  marble,  the  poet  to  crysUillize  in  his 
verse,  and  the  musician  to  bring  up  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  human 
soul.  The  charge  brought  against  us  is  in  a  large  measure  true,  as  it  is  always 
true  of  new  populations  ;  but  we  have  advanced  so  rapidly  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  that  it  ought  to  be  true  no  longer,  and  we  ought  ourselves  to  remove 
this  great  reproach.  Let  us  resolve,  then,  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
develop  aesthetic  culture  in  California ;  that  we  will  not  only  devote  our  aid  to 
the  foundation  of  churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  the  kindred  institutions  of 
morals,  science,  and  humanity,  but  also  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  of  the  percep- 
tion of  the  beautilul,  to  the  advancement  of  painting  and  statuary.  So  shall 
we  do  our  duty  to  the  future  ;  so  shall  come  after  us  generations  of  Californians 
against  whom  no  such  reproach  can  be  brought — a  perfect  race,  equally  devel- 
oped in  thdr  threefold  faculties,  by  intellectual,  moral,  and  jesthetic  culture. 

OUR     CELEBRATION,    TBPf    YEARS    HENCE,   OP   THE    HUNDREDTH    BIRTHDAY   OF 

OUR    CITY. 

San  Francisco  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  soldiers  and  settlers  who  came 
up  for  that  purpose  from  Monterey,  overland  and  by  sea,  in  1776,  and  imme- 
diately get  about  constructing  a  chapel  at  the  presidio,  after  which  the  following 
proceeding  took  place,  as  recorded  by  Father  Palou,  one  of  the  missionary 
priests  who  belonged  to  the  expedition : 
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"  We  took  formal  possession  of  the  presidio  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septera 
ber,  the  anniversary  of  the  impression  of  the  wounds  of  our  Father  San  Francisco 
the  patron  of  the  presidio  and  mission.  1  said  the  first  mass,  and  after  blessing 
the  site,  {despucs  del  hendito,)  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  with  the  Te  Deurn,  the  officers  took  formal  pos- 
session in  the  name  of  our  sovereign,  with  many  discharges  of  cannon,  both  on 
sea  and  land,  and  the  musketry  of  the  soldiers.'* 

The  seventeenth  of  September,  A.  D.  1776,  must  therefore  be  considered  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  San  Francisco. 

Ten  years  from  now  San  Francisco  will  have  completed  the  hundredth  year 
of  her  existence.  In  ten  years  most  of  us,  under  the  ordinary  providence  of 
God,' will  be  still  living.  Let  us  then,  on  the  hundredth  birthday  of  our  be- 
loved city,  go  up  and  celebrate  it  on  the  plain  of  the  presidio,  where  she  was 
bom.  Let  us  at  that  time  renew  the  solemn  exercises  by  which  the  soil  was 
consecrated  to  civilization  :  the  blessing  of  holy  mother  church  will  not  hurt  the 
most  zealous  Protestant  among  us.  Let  us  rear  mast -high  the  old  flag  of  Spain, 
with  full  military  honors,  to  be  replaced  with  equal  honor  by  that  of  Mexico, 
which  in  its  turn  shall  give  place,  with  "  great  discharge  of  musketry  and  of 
cannon,"  to  our  own  national  emblem  of  unity  and  strength  I 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  the  singularly  good  fortune  of  the  members  of  our  society  that  they  have 
an  assured  position  in  the  history  of  California,  and  one  which  can  never  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals, the  Corporate  Society  of  California  Pioneers  has  had  an  existence  whose 
records  must  always  remain  in  the  literature  and  history  of  California.  Our 
banner  is  here,  on  which  our  names  are  inscribed,  and  that  banner  will  always 
float  at  the  head  of  the  "  innumerable  caravan"  of  the  countless  generations  who 
are  to  succeed  us— of  that  column  which,  like  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  widen- 
ing as  it  deepens,  shall  draw  its  vast  recruits  as  well  from  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  equator  as  from  the  confines  of  the  frozen  ocean.  Behold  the  thin  mist  curl- 
ing up  from  the  ripple  where  the  sunbeam  kisses  the  western  sea!  It  mounts 
to  Heaven,  and  on  its  slight  curtain  Aurora  paints  the  glories  of  the  rising 
aun;  condenses  itself  into  the  fleecy  whiteness  which  decorates  the  sky  of 
June;  piles  up  the  mighty  thunder-cloud,  with  blackened  base  and  Al- 
pine peaks  of  dazzling  brightness;  and,  at  the  signal  of  the  far- flash- 
ing red  artillery"  of  Heaven,  and  with  reverberating  crash,  dissolves  itself 
in  gentle  rain  ;  descends  with  refreshing  coolness  on  the  thirsty  land,  rushes 
in  torrents  of  sheety  foam  adown  the  mountain  side ;  swells  the  vast  river  to  its 
grassy  brink,  and  then  returns  its  tributary  volume  to  the  mother  ocean.  So  count- 
less as  the  innumerable  drops  of  rain  shall  be  the  people  that  come  after  us.  So 
shall  they  rise  up  from  the  mists  of  the  future,  filling  Heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
with  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  goodness  of  their  acts,  and  then  return,  like  U8, 
to  the  great  source  from  which  they  came.  And  among  them,  what  multitudes 
of  unborn  painters,  sculptors,  j)oets,  merchant-princes,  generals  and  statesmen ! 
Unknown  they  are  to  us,  but  sure  to  be — most  of  them  still  sleeping  in  the  vast 
caverns  where  repose  the  unborn  generations  of  mankind.  But  from  the  depths 
of  the  mii*ts  which  conceal  them,  we  already  hear  the  reverberations  of  their 
heavy  tread.  The  parting  haze  already  reveals  the  outline  of  the  giant 
forms  of  their  leaders,  but,  alas,  their  faces  are  veiled  !  These  are  the  men  for 
whose  coming  we  are  to  prepare  this  California  of  ours ;  these  are  the  men  who 
are  to  erect  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  imperial  throne  of  the  great  American  em- 
pire ! 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  29 21 
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LTRA  COMPENSATION  TO  CLERKS  IN  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


ECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN  ANSWER 


h  a  resolution  of  December  10,  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated as  extra  compensation  to  clerks  in  that  department. 


jnJARY  10,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department,  January  9,  1867. 
3lR :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Decemher  10,  1866,  introduced  by  Hon. 
•.  Hill,  asking  for  information  concerning  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
liars,  appropriated  respectively  by  acts  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1865,  and 
ly  23,  1866,  "  for  compensation  of  temporary  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
iniy  and  for  additional  compensation  to  officers  and  clerks  in  same  department." 
The  payments  of  additional  compensation  have  been  made  quarterly,  and  the 
i,tement  shows  the  amount  expended  up  to  date  of  the  reifolution.  It  is,  how- 
er,  but  proper  to  state  that  another  quarterly  payment  was  made  on  the  first 
the  current  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  amounts  awarded  to  the  heads 
'  bureaus,  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  of  one  hundred  and  eixty  thousand 
>11ars  has  been  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fund  appropriated  for  similar 
irposes  by  act  of  March  2,  1865 — the  disbursement  of  which  was  fully  ex- 
ained  in  my  annual  report  on  the  finances  for  that  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McCULLOCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Resolution  of  December  10,  186G. 

*  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  inform  this  House  what  portion  of  the 
EI  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  j^^ranted  by  act  of  March  2,  1865,  and  of  one 
t»dred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  of  July  23,  1866,  has  been  expended, 
1  how  expended,  givinj^  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  any  portion  of  such  fund,  the  amount 
^ived,  and  date  ofpayment  thereof,  and  the  position  of  such  recipient  in  said  department 
^\ie  time  of  such  payment.'* 


39th  Congress,  \      HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       J  (    No.  30. 


EXTRA  COMPENSATION  TO  CLERKS  IN  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT. 


LETTER 


FROM  THE 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN  ANSWER 


To  a  resolution  of  December  10.  relative  to  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated as  extra  compensation  to  clerks  in  that  department. 


January  10,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department,  January  9,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  statement  in  answer  to  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December  10, 1866,  introduced  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Hill,  asking  for  information  concerning  the  disbursement  of  the  funds  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  appropriated  respectively  by  acts  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1865,  and 
July  23,  1866,  "  for  compensation  of  temporary  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  for  additional  compensation  to  officers  and  clerks  in  same  department." 
The  payments  of  additional  compensation  have  been  made  quarterly,  and  the 
statement  shows  the  amount  expended  up  to  date  of  the  rei«olution.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  proper  to  state  that  another  quarterly  payment  was  made  on  the  first 
of  the  current  year.  With  the  exception  of  the  amounts  awarded  to  the  heads 
of  bureaus,  the  disbursement  of  the  fund  of  one  hundred  and  eixty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fund  appropriated  for  similar 
purposes  by  act  of  March  2,  1865 — the  disbursement  of  which  was  fully  ex- 
plained in  my  annual  report  on  the  finances  for  that  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McCULLOCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Resolution  of  December  10,  186G. 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  inform  this  House  what  portion  of  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  pfranted  by  act  of  March  2,  1865,  and  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  of  July  23,  1866,  has  been  expended, 
and  how  expended,  givinj^  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  any  portion  of  such  fund,  the  amount 
received,  and  date  ofpayment  thereof,  and  the  position  of  such  recipieut  in  said  department 
at  the  time  of  such  payment." 


EXTRA.   COMPENSATION   TO   CLERKS 


List  of  the  temporary  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department  who  have  been  paid  out  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  of  March  2,  1H65,  and  the  one  hun 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  act  of  July  23,    1866.   **/or  t/ie  payment  of 
temporary  cierks  in  the  Treasury  Department^  and  additional  compensation  to  clerks  in  tame 
department^"  up  to  and  including  November  30,  1866. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

3y 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 


Name. 


Wm.  M.  Clark  . . 

A.  Rodrique 

J.  Whitehall 

H.S.Hall , 

John  Cook 

H.  Forster 

M.F.Wade 

A.A.Dodd 

S.Thatcher 

S.Dovvde 

J.  A.  Paine , 

J.M.Adams 

M.  Middleton 

M.  Bennett 

A.  Trewitt 

J.  Haddock 

C.  Smead 

K.  Quinn 

A.  Kennou 

M.Grendle 

6.  £.  Darrance . . . 

A.  Jamison 

C.H.Evans 

J.W.Porter 

L.  D.  Plummer. . 
H.  C.  Whiting... 
J.  W.  Hasbrouk., 

H.  Monroe 

W.  A.  Dumphy., 

W.  D.  Dana 

H.C.  Dailey 

L.  F.  Thomas 

A.  Zimanoski... 

C.  A.  Morris 

H.Griffing 

W.C.Harto 

R.  M.  Bigelow  . . 
A.  C.  Varden  — 

E.  Jane  Gay 

C.  Melville 

C.  K.  Smead   

J.  West 

W.  W.  Burnett. . 
John  S.  Bentzler 

C.E.Miller , 

R.E.Thompson. 

C.Smith 

R.  E.  Sticknoy  . . 
James  Meldrum. 
J.  F.  Miillowney 

W.H.Sloan 

L.  C.  Abbott 

W.  W.  Miller... 
T.  D.  Anderson. 
J.  C.  R.  Clarke  . 
H.L.  Kimball... 


Amount. 


$177  39 

359  99 
369  62 
460  49 
474  12 
533  S8 

1,161  67 
1,274  18 
560  00 
1,274  18 
1,274  18 
1,274  18 
1,274  18 
1,274  18 
1,274  18 
1,024  72 
1,214  18 
1,108  02 
1,104  07 
1,094.18 
346  79 
186  76 
1,142  36 
1,294  82 
1,260  82 
1,452  72 

1.200  00 
1,998  91 
2,117  80 
1,500  00 

164  65 
1,305  85 

970  09 
1,051  64 

1.201  65 
1,381  21 

420  00 

360  00 
1,194  18 
1,150  18 

60  00 
331  52 
415  76 
597  65 

361  41 
1,081  24 
1,119  13 

16  67 

b'M  78 

551  08 

4r.9  79 

101  09 

1,246  77 

316  29 

1,542  38 

1,274  18 


No. 


57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 


Name. 


J.  H.  Hays 

W.  Sommers 

W.  Carter 

Benjamin  Carr 

H.  H.  Hitchcock... 

George  L.  Clark 

C.B  Parkman 

8.  J.  Gass 

D.W.Brown 

G.P.  Ranisdell 

E.A.Paul 

H.  C.*Nilcs 

William  Fcssendeu. 

C.  F.  Conant 

N.E.  Stoops 

H.S.  Fuller 

R.  J.  Middleton 

W.S.Walker 

-L.  R.  Brown 

H.J.Cuthbert 

E.  D.  Webb 

J.  W.  Burnham 

Harriet  Tinkham 

C.  Eaton  Creecy 

J.  C.  McLaughlan  . . . 

L.  Brand , 

E.G.Smith 

J.  R.  Fnirlamb 

H.  Gushing , 

C.  H.  Dickson , 

A.J.  Garrett 

J.  H.  Harlestou 

J.W.TcHt 

A.F.Randall , 

J.F.Wildman 

A.  Thomas 

T.Murphy , 

W.  R.  Bartlett 

W.  P.  Marsh 

C.  D.  Kasson 

J.  G.  McGreggor 

D.  H.  Morse , 

W.  Brottor 

George  B.  McCarter 

Garrett  Luff 

S.  A.  Johnson , 

C.  Limeburner 

A.J.WheJHU 

Isaac  Estill , 

G.R.  Edwards 

A.  McMillan 

W.F.Scott 

O.Weber 

S.  C.  Atkinson 

J.  Tr>eciah 

H.  W\  Norton 


Amount. 


$476  08 

2,045  08 

1,428  26 

1,496  73 

381  52 

378  26 

375  00 

371  73 

8:i9  54 

565  35 

1,415  21 

1,570  48 

1,943  37 

1,305  43 

579  69 

577  45 

257  60 

1,030  38 

665  21 

619  56 

396  81 

1,372  82 

17  61 

1,501  63 

395  58 

1,544  71 

1,226  07 

209  35 

6  52 

883  70 

900  00 

227  24 

200  58 

1,800  00 

664  78 

1,775  55 

1, 183  69 

1, 183  69 

56<5  67 

1,148  :{9 

1,311  88 

414  44 

9;«  24 

837  70 

1,203  00 

807  34 

624  18 

853  40 

909  01 

1,060  83 

306  59 

381  29 

792  29 

650  55 

700  01 

407  70 


m   THE   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 
List  of  temporary  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department,  8^c. — Continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Amount. 

No. 

Name. 

Amount. 

113 

W.  S.  Hineline 

1,548  36    ' 
587  90    : 
541  76    , 
71  74 
192  39 
149  18 
182  59 

1 

120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

William  F.WilliamB.... 
A.  8.  Clements 

$60  00 
34  78 

114 

D.F.  Stiles 

115 

M.  Brown 

Russell  Brocher 

A.  Cromwell ........... 

62  62 

116 

F.  Branni^ran ....... ... 

65  93 

117 

C.  A.  McEwen 

M.F.Hamilton 

R.  M.  Harte 

60  00 

118 

S.  C.  Fenwick 

^  00 

119 

David  Hines 

Total 

100,648  78 

4 


EXTRA  COMPENSATION  TO  CLERKS 


List  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  persons  employed 
in  said  department  appointed  by  the  Secretary  at  an  annual  salary  amounting  to  less  than 
twelve  hundred  dollars^  who  have  served  under  surh  appointment  for  one  year  previous  to 
July  ],  1866,  and  have  received  one  hundred  dollars  additional  compensation ,  as  authorized 
by  act  approved  July  23,  1866. 

(TJiese  Bums  were  paid  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1866.) 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
H 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Name. 


JohnTidball 

James  McKeen 

J.  L.Morse 

W.C.Harte 

D.D.Cone 

Ashbell  Steele 

A.W.Scharit 

Henry  Fries 

Henry  Piper 

M.V.McQuester.... 

L.H.Cole 

A.  E.  Chamberlin 

Nicholas  Warner 

James  T.  Adams 

S.  Johnson 

Thomas  Crux 

F.  Kauffman 

J.  R.  Adams 

James  Dorsey 

W.W.Stephens 

Moses  Furlong 

James  Listen 

N.  J.Higgins 

M.  Byem 

Daniel  Humphreys  .. 

E.  Demeesier 

F.  Courtney 

Richard  Morris 

Horace  Munroe 

B.Carr 

C.  Smith 

R.  H.Andrews 

A.Y.Clagett 

H.  Kolusowski 

Wm.  H.Roberts 

G.  E.  Leefo 

T.  B.  Sanchos  

W.  F.  Harvey 

Robert  A.  Edwards. . 

J.  B.  Chapman 

Samuel  Wills 

C.  Thaw 

James  West 

J.  L.  Bentzler 

E.A.Watson 

H.R.Swan 

N.K.Burkett 

W.Doylo 

W.W.Burnett 

Thomas  J.  Fallon 

A.  P.  Reeves 

John  D.  Hutton 

R.  E.  Thompson 

W.  G.  Steinmetz 

J.  M.  Coburn 

George  W.  Maher 

Gforge  W.Williams. 
C.  F.  Brainard 


Class. 


Laborer 
First... 
Counter 
1 1, 000.. 
First.. . 
Second. 
..do.... 
Watch'n 
Laborer 
Counter 
First.. 
Second 
Laborer 
..do.. 
..do.. 
Watch'n 
..do... 
Laborer 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
First.. 
..do... 


Mess'gr 

First.. 

Second 

First.. 

Second 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

First. . 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

Mess'p^r 

Laborer 

..do... 

..do... 

First.. 

Laborer 

..do... 

..do... 

First.. 

..do... 

Second 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


Am't. 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100  . 
100  , 
100  I 


No. 


59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

11) 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 


Name. 


J.  H.  Reiss 

N.A.West 

S.B.B.Tilley 

Geo.  Shuflflebotham.. 

W.C.Murdock 

G.T.Noyes 

W.  H.H.Bates 

Richard  Stoops 

W.H.  Rover 

Julius  Golay 

J.  E.  Forster 

J.  L.  Rowland 

Wm.Slade 

M.  B,  Moore 

M.  L.  Heustis 

M.C.Webb 

A.  E.  Prescott ....... 

G.  J.  Cooper 

S.  Kolb 

A.  E.  Hitselburger  .. 

R.  F.  Reach 

J.  L.Thomas 

Wm.  Wheeler 

Wm.  H.Clark 

C.  L.  Washburne 

W.J.Pratt 

John  J.  Suman 

Thomas  A.  Gratorex  . 
George  H.  Jackson  . . 
John  S.  Woodworth  . 
E.  G.  Handy 

B.  F.  Surley 

George  H.  Heron 

Jeremiah  Carroll 

J.  H.  Goldsmith 

James  Reynolds 

D.  C.  Heiges 

John  McGuire 

George  A.  Wooley.. . 

John  Connelly 

Charles  A.  Seugstack. 

Hezekiah  Sipe 

Wm.  C.  Goddard.... 

John  E.  Scheel 

Jacob  Wolfsteiner  . . . 

John  Myers 

Michael  Long 

Michael  Gan'an 

George  B.  Burgess . . . 
Wm.  F.  Williams... 
Simon  Stern 

C.  Donovan  

G.  Chaves 

Wm.  Shelley 

Richard  Donovan 

John  Martin 

John  Bell 

Chas.  Shambaugh  . . . 


Class.     Am't. 


Second 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

First.. 

Second 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

First.. 

..do... 

..do... 

MessVr 

..do.. 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

. . do . - . 

..do... 

..do... 

Laborer 

First.. 

Second 

Laborer 

First. 

Mess^gr 

..do..* 

Second 

Watch'n 

..do... 

..do... 

Laborer 

Watch'n 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do 

..do.... 
..do...: 
..do..:. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
.-do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
Laborer 

-rdo 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do... 

Watch'n 


$100 
100 
100 
lOo 
100 
100 
100 
lOo 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
JOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
JOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
JOO 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
UH) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


IN   THE   TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
List  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department^  8^e. — Continued. 


No. 


117 

IIH 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 


Name. 


Peter  Flynn 

C.  Chaves 

Martin  Keller _ 

Charles  F.  McCarthy. 
Natlian  Webster  . . . 

Louis  Dupau 

Edward  Purcell 

Charles  W.  Moxley 

James  Hayes 

Brace  Small 

G.  Snowden 


C.  Syphax . 

John  R.  Garrison 

Geo.  Neilson 

C.P.Morrill 

Henry  B.  Bennett 

C.N.Wilson 

Thomas  Johnson  . . . . 

D.  R.  Lockwood 

Louis  Brand 

E.  Ourand 

Thomas  Barrett 

John  McMahon 

John  N.  Dickson 

J.T.Adams 

S.  C.  Buckingham 
Thos.H.  Trott.. 

Solon  E.  Peck 

Henry  L.  Thomas. 

A.  R.Leib 

E.  N.  Lewis 

M.B.Goodwin  ... 
H.  8.  Marvin 

B.  Marriott 

Wm.  P.  Freeman  . . 

J.D.  Bartlett 

H.C.  Sweat 

O.D.Thatcher  ... 
H.  J.  Hendershott... 
Wm.  Gray... 
J.  M.  Gardner 
D.W.C.  Brodhead... 
W.C.FIenner.. 

B.R.Tracy 

H.  S.  Cummings 

J.D.Turrell  .. 

N.  Lemon 

Thomas  Raftery 

Edgar  Stevens 

L.  F.  Thomas 

Wm  Chambers 

John  McCorniick 

Jacob  Lyon 

J.Q.Kern 

George  W.  Cushing  . . 

S.G.Arnold 

S  D.Charles 

B.  Newton  Brown 

John  A.  Flynn 

VV.  Houston 

McPhersou  Barnitz  . . 
A.  H.  Brown 

F.  H.  Rawson 

W.A.  Blake 


Class. 


Laborer 
..do.... 
..ds.... 
..do.... 
Watch'n 
..do.... 
..do.... 
Laborer 
..do.... 
Second. 
Mess'gr 
Laborer 
Second . 
..do.... 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

First... 

..do 

..do.... 
Mess'gr 
A.  mess. 
Laborer 
Second. 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Am't, 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
do. 


First. 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do...- 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

Mess'gr 

A.  mess. 

Laborer 

First... 

Second . 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do.... 

..do 


1100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

m 
Ibo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


No. 


181 

182 

183 

184 

185 

186 

187 

18H 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

2:J6 
237 
2:i8 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 


Name. 


George  N.  Roberts  . 

R.B.Hughes 

C.W.  Holcomb 

Abram  Elkin,  jr ... 
W.  A.  Moorhead  . . . 
JohnT.DeFord... 
M.S.McCullough.. 

Isaac  Silsby 

David  Davis 

Richard  Ricketts.. . 

J.  Irving  Burns 

W.S.  Strawn 

W.C.Tyler 

Thomas  P.  Keene  . . 

Alonzo  Bell 

H.T.  Hirst 

Wm.  Cromwell  .... 
George  C.  Ballard.. 

M.T.Wallace 

W.E.Kennaugh... 

J.W.McGill 

K.Weiss 

J.  D.Smith 

A.H.Wright 

W.Williamson.... 

C.  Parkinson 

J.  W.  Meeks,  jr 

IraC.Chace 

F.S.Gaither....  .. 

Jos.  Russell,  jr 

J.  S.  Sharpe 

M.V.Hall 

Lee  Loveridge 

E.  Hodges 

J.O.McClellan.... 

L.  D.  Isham 

S.H.  Reybold 

John  M.  Hinkle 

W.  E.  Kelsey 

E.E.Ashley 

H.  R.  Granuis    

Burns  Harlan , 

Orrin  Wilcox , 

C.B.Smith 

J.  C.  Lemmon 

Charles  Mueller 

Benj.  S.Pike 

Charles  C.  Ewer 

E.  J.  Booraem 

S.  S.  Bumham 

David  lliue 

H.A.Merrill , 

W.H.Walker 

Benj.  Eglin 

Jauies  F.  Parker 

F.  L.  Sarmieuto 

Charles  Lowell 

D.F.MeiTill 

Henry  Moor 

R.  H.  IngersoU..... 

H.L.  Piper 

E.  L.  Rice 

C.  H.  Patterson 

T.  O.  Ebough 


Class.     Am't. 


Second 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do — 
..do... 
..do... 


..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


1100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
160 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

loa 

100 
100 
100- 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100^ 


EXTRA   COMPENSATION   TO   CLERKS 
List  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department^  Jirc— Continned. 


No. 

Name. 

Class. 

AmH. 

No. 

Name. 

Clafis. 

Am't. 

245 

S.W.Burr 

Second . 

$100 
100 

308 

W.  F.  Townsend 

First... 

$100 

246 

Tho8.  Rathbone 

..do.... 

309 

John  McKinley 

..do.... 

100 

247 

J.T.  Sweetman 

..do.... 

100 

310 

F.  A.  Burr 

..do.... 

100 

248 

P.A.Flynn 

..do.... 

100 

311 

P.  W.  Pritchard 

..do.... 

100 

249 

F.  J.  Porter 

..do.... 

100 

312 

J.  B.Atkinson 

..do.... 

100 

250 

Granville  Malcolm... 

..do.... 

100 

313 

Fayette  Greene 

..do.... 

100 

251 

Clifton  Lowe 

..do.... 

100 

314 

G.  H.  Henderson 

..do.... 

100 

252 

T.C.Taylor 

..do.... 

100 

315 

W.S  Frost 

..do.... 

100 

253 

B.M.  Barker 

..do.... 

100 

316 

R.  Worthington 

..do.... 

100 

254 

H.  A.  Hiegins 

F.  A.  Springer 

L.  M.  Saunders 

..do.... 

100 

317 

M.C.Tucker 

..do.... 

100 

255 

..do.... 

100 

31£ 
3R 

Samuel  R.  Hersey 

..do.... 

100 

256 

..do.... 

100 

C.  F.  Herring 

..do.... 

100 

257 

Jobn  O'Neill 

..do.... 

100 

320 

Samuel  Staley 

..do.... 

100 

258 

.J.H.  Woody 

..do.... 

100 

321 

S.G.Hinckley 

..do.... 

100 

259 

John  Deeriugjr 

..do.... 

100 

322 

M.  M.  Kaighn 

Frederick  King 

..do.... 

100 

260 

S.  E.  Faance 

..do.... 

100 

323 

..do.... 

100 

261 

G.A.  BuUard 

..do.... 

100 

324 

W.  W.  Hobbs 

..do.... 

100 

262 

Thomas  Little 

..do.... 

100 

:J25 

J.W.Luzenbul 

..do.... 

100 

263 

J.H.Claflin 

..do.... 

100 

326 

G.G.Cornish 

..do.... 

100 

264 

R.  B.Taylor 

..do.... 

100 

327 

T.T.Stewart 

..do.... 

100 

265 

J.  C.  Montgomery 

..do 

100 

328 

J.E.S.Cony 

..do.... 

100 

266 

Charles  Lyman 

..do.... 

100 

329 

J.  R.  Raymond 

E.L.  Stillson 

..do.... 

100 

267 

A.  Niemeyer 

..do.... 

100 

330 

..do.... 

100 

268 

N.G.Powell 

..do.... 

100 

331 

A.  S.Wight 

..do.... 

100 

269 

R.  H.Jackbon 

..do.... 

100 

332 

J.W.Carter 

..do.... 

100 

270 

C.J.Stoddard 

..do.... 

100 

333 

A.H.F.Hain 

..do.... 

100 

271 

W.C.Benton 

..do.... 

100 

334 

Frederick  Sheridan. . . 

Mess'r. 

100 

272 

B.  Breitbaupt 

..do.... 

100 

335 

W.  C.Trumbull 

..do.... 

100 

273 

F.A.Spencer 

First... 

100 

336 

John  Brent 

Laborer 

100 

274 

Thomas  Haggerty 

..do.... 

100 

337 

.lohnH.  Nicholls.... 

..do.... 

100 

275 

A.  Burlingame 

..do.... 

100 

338 

George  Hickman 

..do.... 

100 

276 

G.  H.  Paulson 

..do.... 

100 

339 

James  H.  Paynter 

..do.... 

100 

277 

Thomas  Pugh 

..do.... 

100 

340 

Abraham  Clark 

..do.... 

100 

278 

T.H.Speir 

..do.... 

100 

341 

John  Hathaway 

..do.... 

100 

279 

J.  M.  Cushing 

..do.... 

100 

342 

Daniel  Taggart 

James  M.  Leeds 

First... 

100 

280 

A.  Cloughly 

..do.... 

100 

343 

..do.... 

100 

281 

George  W.  Fly nn 

T.  B.  Creighton 

..do.... 

100 

344 

G.M.Howard 

..do.... 

100 

282 

..do.... 

100 

345 

B.F.M.  Hurley 

Second. 

100 

283 

T.  Ji  Staley 

..do.... 

100 

346 

E.  E.  Brown 

First... 

100 

284 

Bvron  Svkes 

..do.... 

100 

347 

Edward  Taylor 

George  W.  Rose 

Second . 

100 

2a'> 

S.H.Gratiot 

..do.... 

100 

348 

First... 

100 

286 

F.D.Connelly 

..do.... 

100 

349 

F.  S.  McKenna 

..do.... 

100 

287 

D.M.Smith 

..do.... 

100 

^50 

LM.Gurley 

..do.... 

100 

288 

Josiab  Humphery 

..do.... 

100 

351 

J.D.  Bradley 

Second . 

100 

289 

George  G.  Colby 

D.  V.  Chambers 

..do.... 

100 

:iV2 

John  H.  Nicolay 

..do.... 

100 

290 

..do.... 

100 

353 

W.T.Brooke 

..do.... 

100 

291 

Thomas  Shepherd 

..do.... 

100 

:^ 

L.A.McCord 

..do.... 

100 

292 

W.  B.  Dyer 

..do.... 

100 

ao5 

H.  C.  Dailey 

..do.... 

100 

293 

C.E.  Beale 

..do.... 

100 

356 

F.  A.  Lueber 

..do.... 

100 

294 

James  Larry 

..do.... 

100 

357 

D.  Pool 

..do.... 

100 

295 

Thomas  E.  Wharff. . . 

..do.... 

100 

358 

G.  Goble 

..do.... 

100 

296 

S.R.Ward 

..do 

100 

359 

H.  R.  Leaver 

..do.... 

100 

297 

F.  MoRiis 

..do.... 

100 

360 

GeorgH  W.  Fales 

First... 

100 

298 

S..J.Wailes 

..do.... 

100 

361 

John  W.  Porter 

..do.... 

100 

299 

W.W.Gould 

..do.... 

100 

362 

H.C.  Whiting 

..do.... 

100 

300 

C.H.  Holden 

..do.... 

100 

.%3 

W.D.Dana 

..do.... 

100 

301 

George  A.  Lathrop.. . 

..do.... 

100 

364 

F.  Pfaff.. 

..do.... 

100 

302 

T.  P.  Graham 

..do.... 

100 

365 

James  W.  Garner 

Mess'r . 

100 

303 

T.E.Baden 

..do.... 

100 

366 

Arthur  Chew 

Ast.Mes. 

100 

304 

John  Dickinson 

..do.... 

100 

3(>7 

C.  C.  Weston 

Second . 

100 

305 

T.C.Molloy 

..do.... 

100 

3(>S 

George  A.  Mercer 

..do.... 

100 

306 

E.M.  Crittenden 

..do.... 

100 

3()9 

H.J.  Morgan 

..do.... 

100 

307 

K.  G.  Cunningham . . . 

..do.... 

100 

1  370 

Charles  L.  Jones 

..do.... 

100 

IN   THE   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 


List  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department ^  8^e» — Continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Class. 

Am't. 

1 
No. 

Name. 

Class. 

Am*t. 

37J 

H.J.Goodrich 

First... 

$100 

434 

D.  S.  Curtiss 

Second. 

$100 

372 

F.C.Harris 

Mess'r. 

100 

435 

E.  R.  Hutchinson.... 

..do.... 

100 

373 

Patrick  Bvme 

Daniel  Robertson 

..do.... 

J  00 

436 

C.  W.  Eldridge 

..do.... 

100 

374 

First.. 

100 

437 

J.  F.  Toyes 

..do.... 

100 

375 

James  McGill 

Mess'r. 

100 

438 

J.  N.Goodhue 

..do.... 

100 

376 

Charles  Forbes 

..do 

100 

439 

T.  E.  Davis 

..do.... 

100 

377 

J.  Schmitberger 

Thomas  H.  Byrnes... 

..do.... 

100 

440 

C.  P.  Freeland 

..do.... 

100 

378 

..do.... 

100 

441 

H.  A.  Famum 

..do.... 

100 

379 

Alexander  Dubant . . . 

..do.... 

100 

1  442 

S.  B.  Hannum 

..do 

100 

380 

James  VV.  Bowie 

..do.... 

100 

443 

J.W.Stokes 

..do 

100 

38) 

P.  V.  Mulvihill 

..do.... 

100 

444 

C.  H.  Ingram 

..do.... 

100 

382 

John  Brown 

..do.... 

100 

445 

J.  H.  Mott 

..do.... 

100 

383 

H.E.Quinn 

..do.... 

100 

446 

S.  J.  Koontz 

..do.... 

100 

h84 

Benjamin  Lannum... 

Laborer 

100 

447 

C.  F.  Lewis 

..do.... 

100 

385 

William  Harrington.. 

Mess'r. 

100 

448 

C.  W.  Geddis 

:  do.... 

100 

386 

J.E.Brown    

..do.... 

100 

449 

G.  F.  Rollins 

..do.... 

100 

:w 

George  Prender 

Second. 

100 

450 

L.  E.  Dudley 

..do.... 

100 

388 

James  G.  Gibson 

. .  do 

100 

451 

A.  P.  Fardon 

..do.... 

100 

389 

C.Z.Eddy 

William  Behrens 

..do.... 

100 

452 

J.  L.  W.  Huntington. 

..do.... 

100 

390 

First... 

100 

453 

Warren  Brown 

..do.... 

100 

391 

M.  Richardson 

Second . 

100 

454 

A.  B.  P.  Palmer 

..do.... 

100 

392 

James  C.  Poynton  ... 

First... 

100 

455 

A.  H.  Sawyer 

First... 

100 

393 

Robert  Courtney 

Second 

100 

456 

E.  W.  Bassett 

Second. 

100 

:m 

E.  M.  McLeod 

..do.... 

100 

457 

G.  H.  Colbath 

First... 

100 

395 

M.C.Battey 

..do.... 

100 

458 

J.  L.  Adams 

..do.... 

100 

396 

Edwin  French 

First... 

100 

459 

A.  H.Chase 

..do.... 

100 

397 

John  Chahoon 

..do-... 

100 

460 

A.  F.  Ely.^. 

Second . 

100 

398 

E.E.Forsyth 

..do.... 

100 

461 

S.  H.  Williams 

Mess'r  . 

100 

399 

James  H.  Stevens 

..do.... 

100 

462 

E.C.  Arnold 

..do.... 

100 

400 

W.  H.  Gibson 

Second . 

100 

463 

M.  Morrice 

..do.... 

100 

401 

W.T.Parker 

..do.... 

100 

464 

W.  H.Baker 

Ajst.  Mes. 

100 

402 

J.  Hertford 

-.do.... 

100 

465 

U.Dailey 

C.Fisher 

W.  H.Warren 

..do.... 

100 

403 

JohuHull 

..do.... 

100 
100 

466 
467 

Laborer 
..do.... 

100 

404 

George  Schermerhorn 

Fii-st... 

100 

405 

JohnT.  Barnes 

Second . 

100 

468 

F.  R.  Freeman 

..do.... 

100 

406 

Abram  Zoller 

First  .. 

100 

469 

T.Washington 

..do.... 

100 

407 

KichardHill 

Laborer 
Second. 

100 
UK) 

470 
471 

Charles  Harris 

A.  McNeill 

..do.... 
Second. 

100 

408 

C.P.Wannall 

100 

409 

J.  Ruppert 

..do.... 

100 

472 

H.J.  Crosson 

..do.... 

100 

410 

H.  Cr*)ckett 

..do.... 

100 

473 

R.  S.  Jordan 

..do.... 

100 

411 

W.O.Douglass 

..do.... 

100 

474 

N.  Quackenbush 

..do.... 

100 

412 

G.W.  Bradford 

..do.... 

100 

475 

J.S.Graham 

..do.... 

100 

413 

R.  Lombard 

..do.... 

100. 
100 

476     A  Pftiifipld 

..do.... 
..do.... 

100 

414 

W.  Blasland 

..do.... 

477 

J.  E.  Weems 

100 

415 

A.  S.  vSeely 

..do.... 

100 

478 

O.Dufour 

..do.... 

100 

416 

H.  C.  Pearson 

..do.... 

100 

479 

J.W.F.Cunz 

..do.... 

100 

417 

J.  Nyman 

Second . 

100 

480 

J.E.  Black 

..do.... 

100 

418 

E.  S.  Jones 

..do.... 

100 

481 

R.  C.Stickney 

..do.... 

100 

419 

D.  K.Apple 

First. . . 

100 

482 

T.W\  Acton 

..do.... 

100 

420 

W.  H.  Hills 

..do.... 

100 

483 

J.  F.  Allen 

..do.... 

100 

421 

C.  T.  Nutzc 

..do.... 

100 

484 

E.  Ordway 

..do.... 

100 

422 

H.  Murray 

Mess'r  . 

100 

485 

M  ERstwt>od 

do 

100 

423 

W.  Lewis 

Ast.Mes. 

100 

Am 

Xf&«      A^nOi   TV   »/VfV«      ••     ****** 

J.  H.  Young 

J.C.Baxter 

..do.... 

100 

424 

George  Eager 

..do.... 

100 

487 

..do.... 

100 

425 

W.J.  P.  Clarke 

81,000  . 

100 

488 

G.W.Nmt 

..do.... 

100 

426 

S.J.J.  Millard 

81,000  . 

100 

489  1  G.  P.  WiHiamson 

..do.... 

100 

427 

W.  8.  Bailey 

Second. 

100 

'  490  '  J.B.Dunn 

..do.... 

100 

428 

J.  M.  Darling 

..do 

100 

491   1  Richard  Oulahan  .... 

..do.... 

100 

429 

W.  D.  Franklin 

..do.... 

100 

'  492  1  M.A.Tappan 

..do.... 

100 

4.M) 

J.  M.  Forbush 

..do.... 

100 

493     Vicror  Haiinot 

..do.... 

100 

431 

A.  W.  Gannett 

..do.... 

100 

1  494     G.P.Hopkins 

..do.... 

100 

43« 

W.T.  Collins 

..do.... 

100 

495     Beuianiin  Nute,  ir 

..do.... 

100 

433 

J.  F.  Johnson 

..do 

100 

J  496 

W\H..Gaines 

..do.... 

100 

EXTRA   COMPENSATION   TO   CLEBKS 
Liit  of  elerkt  in  the  Treasury  Department^  jjrc— Continued, 


No. 

Name. 

Class. 

Am*t. 

No. 

497 

■ 
A.A.  Shissler 

Second. 

$100 

560 

498 

HuffhTuohy 

..do.... 

100 

561 

599 

T.S.  Warren 

..do.... 

100 

562 

5U0 

G.  H.  Emerson 

..do.... 

100  , 

5(53 

501 

J.  D.  Ganirewer 

..do.... 

100  1 

564 

502 

W.E.Ayers 

..do.... 

100 

565 

503 

H.M.Robbins 

..do.... 

100  1 

566 

504 

C.C.Kmjf 

..do.... 

100  i 

567 

505 

Allen  Hersh 

..do.... 

100  : 

5()8 

506 

J.  R.  Brown 

..do.... 

100  i 

569 

507 

F.M.Byrod 

..do.... 

100 

570 

508 

J.  W.  Stockton 

..do.... 

100 

571 

509 

J.  Van  Oflfenbacker.. 

..do.... 

100 

572 

510 

W.  McLeod 

..do.... 

100  1 

573 

511 

H.  H.Bates 

..do.... 

100 

574 

512 

C.H.  Beach 

..do.... 

100  ' 

575 

513 

J.  L.  Henshaw 

..do.... 

100  1 

576 

514 

W.  H.  Seward,  jr.... 

..do.... 

100 

577 

515 

C.  K.  Gardner 

..do.... 

100 

578 

516 

W.  H.Treadwaj.... 

..do.... 

100 

.579 

517 

E.  B.  Daskam 

..do.... 

100 

580 

518 

J.  C.  Greene 

..do.... 

100 

581 

519 

A.  W.  Rowell 

..do.... 

100 

582 

520 

E.H.Davis 

..do.... 

100 

583 

521 

D.H.Smith 

..do.... 

100 

584 

522 

M.  Lathrop 

..do.... 

100 

585 

523 

H.C.Nesbitt 

..do.... 

100  1 

58(i 

524 

C.  G.  Johnson 

..do.... 

100 

587 

525 

W.  J.  Porrington 

..do.... 

100 

588 

526 

John  E.  Low 

..do.... 

100 

589 

527 

C.G.Morrill 

..do.... 

100  1 

590 

528 

R.  M.  Jones 

..do.... 

100 

591 

529 

D.B.  Nicholls 

..do.... 

100 

592 

530 

L.  Wilson 

..do.... 

100  ; 

593 

531 

N.  B.  Bartlett 

..do.... 

100 

594 

5:32 

James  McGaj 

..do.... 

100  1 

595 

533 

James  T.  Hal 

..do.... 

100  ; 

596 

534 

T.H.Pratt 

..do.... 

100  1 

5W 

535 

H.  C.  Jenninjjfs 

First... 

100 

.598 

536 

R.  8.  Hughston 

..do.... 

100 

599 

537 

F.J.Craig 

..do.... 

100 

600 

5:w 

C.  N.  Franciscus 

..do.... 

100 

601 

539 

H.  Lincoln 

Second . 

100  1 

(>02 

540 

D.  W.  Batchelder.... 

..do.... 

loo 

603 

541 

William  Pope 

S.  L.  Loomis 

First... 

100 

(')04 

542 

Second. 

100 

605 

543 

John  Hurst 

..do.... 

100  i 

606 

544 

J.  R.  Creed 

..do.... 

100 

607 

545 

T.  H.  Martin 

..do.... 

100 

ms 

546 

J.  Goodwin 

First... 

100  1 

(>09 

547 

S.  J.  Franks 

..do.... 

100 

610 

548 

S.  G.  Newton 

Second . 

100  1 

611 

549 

E.G.  Wilcox 

First... 

UK) 

612 

550 

W.  H.Walton 

..do.... 

100  1 

613 

551 

L.  W.Kimball 

Second . 

100  ! 

614 

552 

E.  Fobes 

First... 

100 

615 

553 

George  W.  Knox 

Second . 

100 

616 

554 

H.  W.  Dennison 

..do.... 

100 

617 

555 

W.  H.  Brown 

..do.... 

100 

618 

556 

C.  E.  Blancbard 

First... 

100  1 

619 

557 

J.  N.  Ehle 

..do.... 

100  1 

620 

558 

H.  D.  Leonard 

..do.... 

100 

621 

559 

W.G.Tomer 

..do.... 

100  j 

622 

P.  E.  Jones 

W.  H.Whitney 

A.  Hine 

Theodore  Trl  vett 

L.  F.Ward 

P.Young 

J.  B.  Campbell 

S.  E.  Gough 

H.  M.  Bennett 

J.  S.  Hatch 

A.  Ingerson 

W.F.Crane 

W.  G.  Dun  woody 

Peter  Bogart 

Charles  White 

D.  Wagener 

W.  D.  Crawford 

E.  W.  Deeth 

W.  H.  H.  Barclay... 

S.  S.  Steams 

J.N.Whitney 

J.  H.  Barker 

E.  H.  Lamont 

J.  H.  Benedict 

B.  F.  Bingham 

E.  Brown 

W.J.  Tilley 

H.  V.  V.  Blancbard.. 

F.  R.  Eastman 

Wm.  Dunham 

W.  A.  Short 

L.  Prudhomme 

F.E.Long 

M.B.  Robhins 

L.  Bursley 

J.E.Smith 

C.  B.  Blancbard 

B.  P.  Cutter 

F.S.Delaud 

J.  C.Eicholtz 

B.F.Gray 

John  Robb 

M.Trimble 

E.C.Webb 

G.  F.  Robinson 

R.R.Wallach 

Charles  D.  Wheeler.. 

Thomas  Foster 

P.  Donnelly 

C.  H.  W.  Stokely  .... 

L.  Simpson 

John  Wallers 

Benj.  McCoy 

G.  F.  Johnston 

E.  McManus 

James  A.  Polkoty 

Mila  Lewis 

H.  R.  Jon»»s 

Wm.  Mertz 

O.  H.  Granger 

Charles  Cook 

T.W.Patchin 

M.A.Watson 


Class.     Am't. 


Second 
..do... 

Second 

First.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 
..do... 

First.. 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 
..do... 

..do 

..do... 

First. . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 

First.. 
..do... 

thirst.. 
..do... 

Second 

First.. 

Second 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

First.. 

Second 

First. . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 

First.. 
..do... 

Second 

Mess'gr 

A.  mess 
..do... 

Laborer 

Mess'gr. 

Laborer 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 
..do... 
..do... 
•..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do. 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lUO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
•  100 
100 


IN  THE   TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
Litt  of  clerks  in  the  Treasury  Department^  ^c— Continued. 


No. 


Name. 


624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
631 
632 
633 
634 

6:^5 

636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
662 
652 
654 
a55 
656 
657 
658 
659 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
665 
666 
667 
66« 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 
677 
678 
679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 


A.  H.  Marlow 

W.E.Gray 

J.  H.  Demeritt 

J.B.Tarr 

H.V.Cole 

O.WjchoflF 

Sam.  Houston 

D.  8.  Holland..:... 

V.E.Bieloski 

A.J.  Bartlett 

H.C.Sherman 

W.H.  Frazier 

Wm.  Smith 

D.  Keener 

C.  B.  Younjjf 

James  T.  Lear j 

J.  A.  Beckwith 

L.  Carpenter 

B.  E.  Messer 

W.M.  White 

J.  N.  Mcllvain 

George  Anthony  . . . 

F.C.Rau 

A.Ware 

George  M.  Ritz 

A.  A.  Watts 

£.  Qiiann 

O.McKnight 

Amos  Young 

S.  H.Galpin 

E.R.  Skinner 

E.  D.  Kinne 

E.R.  Tyler 

J.  F.Joseph 

Wm.  Woodbum  . . . 
Simeon  Mead 

C.  Brosnahan 

M.Fleming 

C.  L.Alexander 

C.  D.  Appleton 

J.W.Baden 

James  Ballock 

C.H.  Bliss 

R.  G.Blaine 

J.  H.  Brown 

A.H.Bradley 

J.  A.  S.  Carpenter.. 

N.B.  Clarke 

J.  W.  Compton 

W.H.  Davis 

W.  O.  Denison 

S.  E.  Dickinson 

T.  G.  Forster 

Z.  P.  Guaion 

W.  H.  Gunnison  . . . 

W.R.  Hooper 

C.Hendley 

W.B.Laub 

F.B.Lilley 

J.  L.  Lake 

W.  C.  Lipscomb,  jr. 

C.G.McLeran 

J.  R.  McGregor 


Class.    Am't. 


Second 
. . do . . . 
..do... 
..do... 


..do... 
..do... 
First. . 
..do... 
..do... 
.do... 
. . do . . . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


Mess'gp* 
A.  mess, 
Laborer 
Second 
-.do... 
..do... 
First.. 
Second 
..do... 

..do 

First.. 

..do... 

Mes8*gr 

Laborer 

S«*cond 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

% 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


No. 


686 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
692 
693 
694 
695 
696 
697 
698 
699 
700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
706 
707 
708 
709 
710 
711 
712 
713 
714 
715 
116 
717 
718 
719 
720 
721 
722 
723 
724 
725 
726 
727 
728 
729 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
746 
747 
748 


Name. 


J.  F.  Maguire. . . 
A.  F.  Marsh.... 

C.  E.  Meyer 

M.  C.  Munson  .. 
George  F.  Needham 

J.  E.  O'Brien 

J.W.Oliver 

J.  Peck 

Henry  Richter. . . 

Wm.  Ryan 

E.Story 

S.F.Sharretts... 
Sapiuel  Stettinius 

M.A.Turner 

¥j.  C.  Tallmadge . 
Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

H.S.Toule 

J.  K.  Upton  .  

D.  P.  Waters 

R.  Widdecomb  .. 
W.W.  Young... 
C.W.  Kleeberg.. 

Alden  Miller 

Geo.  W.  Bridgeman 
J.  H.  Burritt  ..,. 

D.A.Hall 

W.  J.  Ketchum  . . 
R.  S.  Widdecomb 

Z.Ellis 

J.S.Moffatt 

N.B.Milllken... 

D.R.  Smiley 

J.H.Dixon 

F.M.Lalor 

C.  H.  Johnson  . .  - 

A.  P.  Lacey 

J.  E.  Sheppard  .. 
J.E.Maliette.... 
Wm. M.  King  ... 

A.H.Nixon 

B.F.Morris 

J.  B.Patterson... 

E.  A.  Kilboume.. 

A.  Wallace 

D.W.Lathrop  .. 
W^H.Goddard.. 
H.  H.  Northrup.. 

J.P.Perley 

J.N.Taggart 

W.W.  Cox 

F.P.Burke 

R.  White 

K.Dyer 

L.  M.Graves 

W.  B.Neorr 

Arthur  O'Leary.. 
P.W.Whitcomb. 
B.E.  McGrew... 

C.H.  Twine 

George  W.  Pen  fro 
Henry  Douglass . 

James  Reed 

James  Manx 


Class.     Am't. 


Second 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
-.do... 
-.do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
First.. 

do 

do 


Second 
--do... 
-.do... 
..do... 
Fijst.. 
Second 
First.. 
Second 
First., 
.do. 


Second 
First.. 
..do... 
Second 
First.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
Second 
..do... 
..do... 
First.. 
Mess'gr 
Laborer 
..do.-. 
..do... 
..do... 
First.. 
Laborer 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
First. . 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOo 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
luO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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No. 


749 
750 
751 
752 
753 
754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
765 
766 
767 
768 
769 
770 
771 
772 
773 
774 
775 
776 
777 
778 
779 
780 
781 
782 
783 
784 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 
797 
798 
799 
800 
801 
802 
803 
804 
8(15 
806 
807 
8<:H 
809 
HJO 
811 


Name. 


ThomaA  Dutton 

J.  Sanderson 

J.  W.  Sargent 

H.  Fowler 

D.D.T.  Leech 

A.Miller 

R.  H.  Burr 

G.  W.  Hines 

J.  A.  Marshall 

F.  C.Cate 

John  J.  Edson 

H.  H.  Smith 

E.S.PeckA 

J.  W.Adams 

J.  H.  A.  Schureman  . . 

O.N.Hubbard 

M.  C.  Weaver 

John  H.  Kaufman 

Annie  Donaldson 

Mi^s  Anna  W.  Story.. 
MissM.  W.Sullivan.. 
Mrs.  Anna  R.  Story. . . 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Mahon. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  LigersolL. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Smith . . 
Mrs.  E.  C.Woodbridge 
Miss  A.  C.  IngersolL. 
Miss  L.  W.  Kuowlton. 
Miss  Ada  F.  Dickey.. 

Miss  P.  D.Hart 

Miss  Celia  N.  French. 
Miss  Mint4i  Watkins. . 
Miss  E.  N.  Longen . . . 
Miss  C.H.Webb  .... 

Miss  E.  R.Hyde 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Sherwiu  . . 

Miss  M.S.  Miller 

Miss  C  Hinds 

Miss  M.  M.  Stockton  . 
Miss  E.  C.  Berthrong. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Hodges 

Mrs.E.  E.Poole.... 
Mrs.  S.  F.  Fitzgerald.. 
Miss  M.  M.  Redwood. 

Miss  E.N.  Fowler 

Miss  K.  E.  Anderson  . 
Miss  M.  A.  Blossoai .. 

George  Wood 

M.  A.  Spoucer 

M.  L.  Smipson 

O.M.  E.Y.Christian. 
Miss  M.  N.  Hutch  ins.. 

Lucy  E.  Gibson 

M.M.  Field 

M.  Linton 

Louise  Mackall 

HHlcn  A.Walker.... 

Mary  F.  W^ade 

A.A.Dofld 

ISidney  W.  Dowde 

Julia  A.  Prtiue 

.Julia  M.  Adams 

Mary  P.  Middleton.. 


Class.     Am*t.     No. 


Mess'gr 

Second . 

..do.... 

do 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Mess'gr 
Laborer 

Second . 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.:.. 

Mess'r . 

As't  do 
..do.... 
..do.... 

Countei 
..do... 
. . do . . . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
. . do  - . . 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Second 

Counter 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


..do... 
.do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 


8100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1(K) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

mo 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


812 
813 
814 
815 
816 
817 
818 
819 
820 
821 
822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
8:J6 
837 
8:w 
839 
840 
841 
842 
843 
1^844 
,  845 
846 
H47 
'  848 
849 
850 
851 

8r)2 

853 

854 

I  855 

I  854) 

H57 

I  H58 

'  859 

'  860 

8(J1 

Hii2 

863 

H65 
H(ki 

H()7 

W)9 
H70 
-71 
H72 

873 

874 


Name. 


Mary  F.  Bennett 

A.  E.  C.  Trewitt  .... 

J.  E.  Haddock 

Clara  K.  Smeod 

Kate  Quinn 

A.  H.  KenAon 

Lucretia  Kleiber 

Jennie  D.  Reilty 

F.  H.Plummcr 

F.  Richardson 

Emma  Richmond... 

Harriet  C.  Heald 

Mary  F.  Hamilton.. 

M.  A.  Lauck 

Leah  Hatiicld 

Lydia  L.  Plummer.. 

Miss  J.  M.  Seavey  . . 

Miss  J.M.  Hinds 

Miss  H.  Cowpomvait. 

Miss  M.  Purviance.. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Little 

Miss  E.  B.  Coale 

Miss  M.E.  Rice 

Miss  E.Taylor 

Mrs.  A.  E.F.Carre.. 

Mrs.  B.  Covode 

Miss  V.D.Darrell... 

Miss  C.  J.  Babcock  . 

Miss  L.  Vamey 

Miss  L.F. Plant.... 

Miss  S.  C.  Beck 

Miss  M.  H.  Baird  ... 

Miss  E.  S.  West 

Miss  L.  H.  Smith 

MissM.  A.  Willard. 

Miss  M.  E.  Chapman 

Miss  S.  E.  Edgecomb 

MissS.R.  Duval... 

Miss  A.  Carson  .... 

Miss  M.Arnold 

Miss  M.M.  Billings 

Miss  M.E.Cole 

Miss  A.  E.  Adams  .. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Draper  .. 

MissC.Jekyll 

Mrs.  N.  Dean 

Miss  E.  Colcord 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Walker. 

Mrs.  G.B.  Eusworih 
1  Mrs.  N.  Webster  ... 

Miss  M  J.  Mazuzan 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Harris  .. 

Miss  F.  L.  Halstead 

Mi.^s  B.S.Tracy  ... 

Miss  Annie  York. .. 

Miss  L.  8toiier 

Mi.ssJ.L.Wan.... 

Miss  M.  Smith 

Miss  E.  McKean... 
I  Mi.-^s  M.  C.  Steele  .. 

Mrs.  G.P.Clark... 

Mrs.  V.  Handy 

I  Miss  J.  G.  May 


Class.     Am*t. 


Counter 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

. . do . . . 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
lOt) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
KK) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
1(H) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
KK) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
KM) 
100 
100 
100 
KK) 
100 
100 
KK) 
KK) 
100 
100 
100 
KK) 
KIO 
KM) 
100 
100 
100 
lUO 
100 
100 
lUO 
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No. 


875 

876 
877 
878 
879 
880 
881 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
892 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 
902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 
908 
909 
910 
911 
912 
913 
914 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 
927 
928 
929 
930 
931 
9;?2 
9.33 
934 
935 
936 
937 


Name. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Watson  . 
Miss  Kate  Waters... 
Miss "M.  C.Stewart.. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  S.A.Reid 

Miss  A.  J.  Simpson. . 
Miss  H.  C.Keller... 
Miss  J.M.Pyfer.... 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Pierce 

Mrs.  N.  Carter 

M  iss  C .  E.  Noyes 

Miss  E.  Priutz 

Miss  H.  Shields . 

Miss  8.  A.  Bradley  . . 
Miss  H.  N.  Heusbaw . 
Mrs.A.E.Prindle... 
Miss  Jennie  Foster. . 

Miss  M.White 

Miss  R.  I.  Wilson  ... 
Mrs.  L.  V.  Jordan  . . . 
Miss  H.  Farquhar .. . 

Miss  F.  F.  Moore 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Patterson. 
Miss  E.J.  Campbell. 
Mrs.  M.J.  C.Clark.. 
Miss  E.  A.  Kinney  . . 

Mrs.  D.Griffith 

Miss  Augusta  Cook  . 
Miss  Susan  Dugger . 
MissF.S.Hoey  .... 

Miss  C.J.Mills 

Miss  E.  R.  Graves. . . 
Miss  H.  P.  McCormick 
Miss  M.  O.  Hepburn. 

Mrs.  C.  Ball 

Mrs.  C.  McKenna  . . . 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Gallagher. 
Miss  LydiaS.  Hall-. 
Miss  Mary  K.  Reily  . 
Miss  C.  S.  Sheads  ... 
Miss  H.L.Gould  ... 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Fernald 
Miss  Annie  Kearney. 
Misa  Mary  E.  Pierce. 
Miss  K.  M.  Darliug. . 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Carson 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Paige  . 
Mrs.W.A.Frankler- 
Mrs.  Abby  H.  Green. 
Mrs.  U.  A.  McConuell 
MissF.A.FiDch.... 
Miss  P.  Musgrieff  . . . 

Mrs.  E.  Davis 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Plunkett . 
Miss  Fanuio  Willard 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Cousins  . . 
Mrs.  E.  Remington  . 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Lathrop. . 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Rogers . . . 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Babcock.. . 

Miss  M^ Morgan 

Mrs.  A.  L.Eddy 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Smith 


Class. 

Am't. 

No. 
938 

Counter 

$100 

..do.... 

100  i 

939 

..do.... 

100 

940 

..do.... 

100  ' 

941 

..do.... 

100  ! 

942 

..do.... 

100  1 

943 

-do.... 

100  ! 

944 

..do.... 

100  i 

945 

..do.... 

100 

946 

..do.... 

100  ! 

947 

..do.... 

100  j 

948 

..do.... 

100  1 

949 

..do.... 

100 

950 

..do 

100 

951 

..do.... 

100 

952 

..do.... 

100  ! 

953 

..do.... 

100  ' 

954 

..do.... 

100  i 

955 

..do.... 

100 

956 

..do 

100 

957 

..do.... 

100 

958 

..do.... 

100 

959 

..do.... 

100 

960 

.-do...- 

100 

961 

..do.... 

100 

962 

..do.... 

100 

963 

..do.... 

100 

964 

..do.... 

100 

965 

..do.... 

100 

966 

..do.... 

100 

967 

..do.... 

100 

968 

..do.... 

100 

969 

..do.... 

100 

970 

..do.... 

100 

971 

..do.... 

100 

972 

..do.... 

100 

973 

..do.... 

100 

974 

..do.... 

100 

975 

..do.... 

100 

976 

..do.... 

100  i 

977 

..do.... 

100  1 

978* 

..do.... 

100 

979 

..do.... 

100  . 

930 

..do.... 

100 

981 

..do.... 

100  , 

982 

..do.... 

100  i 

983 

..do.... 

100  j 

984 

..do.... 

100 

985 

..do.... 

100 

986 

..do.... 

100 

987 

..do.... 

100 

988 

..do.... 

109 

989 

..do.... 

100  \ 

990 

..do.... 

100  j 

991 

..do...- 

100 

992 

..do.... 

100 

993 

..do.... 

100  . 

994 

..do.... 

100 

995 

..do.... 

100 

996 

..do.... 

100 

997 

..do.... 

100 

998 

..do.... 

100 

999 

..do.... 

100 

1000 

Name. 


Miss  Mary  Taylor 
Miss  Ella  Plimpton. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bassett 
Mrs.  M.  Cavender  . 
Miss  Kate  Rumsey 
Mrs.  E.  Crittenden. 
Mrs.  E.  Burke... 
Mrs.  E.  Bartlett . 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Ringgold 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Clarke  . 
Mrs.  Nellie  Devendorf 
Miss  E.  M.  Mason. 
Mrs.  Anne  Toff«    . 
Miss  L.  M.  Baker  . 

Sophie  Holmes 

Anna  Dixon 

Susan  Bruce 

C.  Maroney 

M.  F.  McCaffrey  . . 

E.M.  Everts 

A.  M.  Doolittle 

M.  A.  Tyrrell 

S.  E.  Duvall 

J.  B.  Duxbury 

M.A.McColloch.. 

N.A.  Taunt 

E.  D.  Murray 

E.J.Fletcher 

S.  Dugan 

A.  A.  Benjamin 

J.  E.  Hamblin 

H.M.White 

C.  F.B.Stevens... 

S.L.Russell 

L.C.Dawes 

M.  Minor 

C.Ross 

E.J.Frost 

M.  Barton 

C.  Devine 

E.  C.  Dickins 

M.M.Hart 

A.E.  Clingan 

L.  R.  Crosby 

E.  L.  Rvan 

S.O'Neile 

M.J.Stevens 

M.  De  C.  Williams 

M.V.O'Flynn 

S.W.Tyler 

J.  Batterinan 

J.  R.  Peck 

E.H.Stanton 

L.U.White 

N.  J.  Gilmore 

E.Trumbull 

K.McC.  Elliott... 

P.A.Carter 

S.  Hopps 

Irene  Hunter 

M.E.George 

M.  J.Gozzler 

L.  McPeak 


Class.     Am*t, 


Counter 
.do.... 
.do.... 

.do 

.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.40.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do- 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
ICO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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List  of  clerkt  in  the  Treasury  D^partmentj  8fc, — Continued. 


No. 

Name. 

Class. 

Am't. 

No. 

Name. 

Class. 

Am't 

1001 

A.  R.  Drayton 

Counter 

$100 

1054 

A.  E.  Cunningham  .. 

Counter 

$100 

1002 

K.F.Keeno 

..do.... 

100 

1055 

M.  V.  Tennison 

..do...- 

100 

1003 

F.R.St«lle 

do.... 

100 

1056 

F.M.Gilbert 

-.do.... 

100 

1004 

A.  J.  Marston 

do.... 

100 

1057 

Martha  Stewart 

..do.... 

100 

1005 

M.  E.  Robinson 

do.... 

100 

1058 

E.  Lester 

..do.... 

100 

1006 

Susie  Clarke 

..do.... 

100 

1059 

E.  C.  Washbume.... 

..do.... 

100 

1007 

Emma  Howard 

..do.... 

100 

1060 

H.  R.  DeRonceray.- 

..do.... 

100 

1008 

M.H.NichoUs 

..do.... 

100 

1061 

Ella  Barber 

..do.... 

100 

1009 

Delia  Sloane 

..do.... 

100 

1062  M.  A.  Gibson 

..do.... 

100 

1010 

R.  C.Whitman 

..do.... 

100 

1063  C.L.  Cutter 

..do.... 

100 

1011 

Ellen  Hebb 

..do.... 

100 

1064 

L.  E.  Everett 

..do.... 

100 

1012 

M.  A.  Stetson 

..do.... 

100 

1065 

L.  M.  Johns 

..do.... 

leo 

1013 

L.R.  Russell 

..do.... 

100 

1066 

A.  Mc Williams 

..do.... 

100 

1014 

L.  W.  Whitman 

..do.... 

100 

1067 

W.  W.  Markley 

..do.... 

100 

1015 

A.  C.  Houston 

..do.... 

100 

1068 

HettieShaw 

..do.... 

100 

1016 

Anna  S.  Parsons 

..do.... 

100 

1069 

M.  Bennett 

..do.... 

100 

1017 

C.  Harleston 

..do.... 

100 

1070!  S.  E.  Malone 

..do.... 

100 

1018 

Lucy  H.Smith 

..do.... 

100 

1071 

S.  A.  Hughes 

..do.... 

100 

1019 

M.  A.  Spalding 

..do.... 

100 

1072 

H.  Hanscom 

..do.... 

100 

1020 

Sarah  P.  Jones 

..do.... 

100 

1073 

Mary  Ashby 

..do.... 

100 

1021 

Willie  R.  Fitzpatrick. 

..do.... 

100 

1074  H.  Brown.: 

..do.... 

100 

1022 

A.  C.  Benedict 

..do.... 

100  1 

1075  EllaLadde 

..do.... 

100 

1023 

MaryS.Selee 

..do 

100 

1076  S.A.Mason 

..do.... 

100 

1024 

E.J.  Gay 

..do 

100 

1077  S.  E.  Thomason 

..do.... 

100 

1025 

C.  M.  MelviUe 

..do 

100 

1078  L.  C  O'Flynn 

..do.... 

100 

1026 

A.  J.  Johnson 

..do.... 

100 

1079 

H.D.  Handy 

..do.... 

100 

1027 

Emma  J.  Oler 

..do.... 

100 

1080 

N.C.  Beard 

..do.... 

100 

1028 

W.W.Todd 

..do 

100 

1081 

S.  W.Chaffee 

..do.... 

100 

1029 

H.  C.  Brijfgs 

..do.... 

100 

1082 

J.  Duvall 

..do.... 

100 

1030 

C.  E.  Bowie 

..do.... 

100 

1083 

M.F.Calvert 

..do.... 

100 

1031 

J.  G.  Shearer 

..do.... 

100 

1084 

M.  A.  Glines 

..do.... 

100 

1032 

S.  G.  Anderson 

..do.... 

100 

1085 

Ann  Hay  ward 

..do.... 

100 

1033 

Eva  Sprajrue 

Helen  M.  Joslyn 

..do.... 

100 

1086 

Mary  Keene '. . 

..do...- 

100 

1034 

..do  ... 

100 

1087 

EllaMygatt 

..do.... 

100 

1035 

Sophia  Pochon 

..do.... 

100 

1088 

E.  McLeod 

..do.... 

100 

1036 

Miss  E.  Hartwell.... 

..do.... 

lUO 

1089 

M.  A.  Newkirk 

..do.... 

100 

1037 

C.  M.  Bloor 

..do.... 

100 

1090 

E.  R.  8.  Norris 

..do.... 

100 

1038 

A.  E.  Sommers 

..do.... 

100 

1091 

F.  C.  Steele 

..do.... 

100 

1039 

Sarah  A.  Draine 

..do.... 

100 

1092 

F.  C.  Smead 

..do.... 

100 

1040 

M.  S  Saunders 

..do.... 

100 

1093 

L.  Smith 

..do.... 

100 

1041 

E.  E.  Spanier 

..do.... 

100 

1094 

Julia  S.  Wheelock..- 

..do.... 

100 

1042  ;  Clara  0."  VVhittier . . . . 

..do.... 

100 

1095 

E.  Wingate 

..do.... 

100 

1043    S.  Hebb 

..do.... 

100 

1096 

M.  E.  Kelley 

..do.... 

100 

1044  ,  M.  A.  Willis 

..do.... 

100 

1097 

A.  H.  Forster 

..do.... 

100 

1045 

Mary  K.  Little 

..do.... 

100 

1098  J.  A.  Tall 

..do.... 

100 

1046 

V.  Cairter '.... 

-.do.... 

100 

1099 

M.  V.  McQueston  - . . 

..do.... 

100 

1047 

Mrs.  E.  Mclutyre  ... 

..do.... 

100 

1100 

Lucille  DeLand 

..do.... 

100 

1048 

P.  Rodier 

-.do.... 

100 

1101 

J.  L.  Mor^e 

-.do.... 

100 

1049 

K.  Kearon 

-.do.... 

100 

11021  H.  L.Kimboll 

..do.... 

100 

1050 

MollieM.  Little 

..do.... 

100 

1103  Helen  Griffin 

..do.... 

100 

1051 

A.  G.  Spriggf 

--do.... 

100 

1104  C.  A.  Morris 

-.do.... 

100 

1052 

S.  C.  Harrison 

.-do-... 

100 

1105  Mary  Johnson 

-do.... 

100 

1053 

E.  J.  Stevens 

-.do.... 

100 

Total 

110,500 

IN  THE  TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
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PARDONS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  IQth  of  December ^  transmittinsr  names  of  persons 
pardoned  by  the  President  who  have  been  engaged  in  rebellion. 


January  9,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  orde-ed  to  be  priDted 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  the  accompanying  report  from  the  Attorney  General  as  a  partial 
reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  10th  ultimo, 
requesting  a  "  list  of  names  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  late  rehellion  against 
the  United  States  government  who  have  been  pardoned  by  the  President  from 
April  15,  1S65,  to  this  date ;  that  said  list  shall  also  state  the  rank  of  each 
person  who  has  been  so  pardoned  if  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  so-called  confederate  government,  and  the  position  if  he  shall  have 
held  any  civil  office  under  said  so-called  confederate  government ;  and  shall 
also  further  state  whether  such  person  has  at  any  time  prior  to  April  14,  1861, 
held  any  office  under  the  United  States  government,  and  if  so  what  office, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  granting  such  pardons ;  and  also  the  names  of 
the  person  or  persons  at  whose  solicitation  such  pardon  was  granted." 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  S,  1867. 


Attorney  General's  Office, 

Washington.  December  31,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  December  10,   1866,  calling  for  information  in 
regard  to  paraons,  the  enclosed  partial  report,  which  embraces  all  the  pardons 
granted  to  the  high  officials  lately  in  rebellion. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  small  clerical  force  allowed  by  law  to  this  office,  to 
answer  in  full  the  said  resolution  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  rospectfull}',  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  STANBERY,  Attorney  General 
The  President. 
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CLAIMS  FOR  HOBSES. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  17,  respecting  claims  for  horses  seized 
in  Indiana  by  United  States  authorities. 


January  11, 1867. — Heferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  9,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  December 
17,  1866,  respecting  claims  presented  to  the  Quartermaster  Greneral  hj  citizens 
of  Indiana  for  horses  or  other  property  seized  or  received  by  the  United  States 
in  July,  1863, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's report  of  this  date  on  the  subject,  which  contains  all  the  information  the 
files  of  the  department  afford. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  9, 1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  December  17,  1866,  requesting  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  inform  the  House  "  whether  any  claims  have  been  presented  to  the 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  horses  or  other  property  seized  or  received  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  raid  of  John  Morgan  through  said  State  in  the  month  of  July, 
1863,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  said  raid,  and  for  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
the  said  Morgan ;  what  number  of  horses  were  so  seized  or  received,  and  what 
amount  in  value  of  other  property  for  which  such  claims  have  been  made; 
whether  such  claims  have  been  paid,  and,  if  not  paid,  why  not." 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 


2  CLAIMS  FOB  HORSES. 

state  that  the  only  information  which  the  records  of  this  office  afford  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  A.  Ekin.  in  charge  of  the 
first  division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office,  dated  December  17,  1866. 
He  states  the  number  of  claims  received  for  horses  at  76 — 811,117. 

Number  recommended  to  Third  Auditor  for  settlement 20      $2,  625 

Examined  and  suspended,  requiring  additional  evidence 38        5,  515 

Not  yet  taken  up 18        3,  077 

Total  filed 76      11, 117 


There  is  no  data  in  this  office  to  show  the  entire  number  pf  horses  seized  or 
received  for  use  of  the  army  from  citizens  of  Indiana  during  the  Morgan  raid. 
This  can  only  be  judged  of  from  the  number  of  claims  thus  far  filed,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  claims  for  other  property  seized  or  received  during  the  Morgan 
raid  has  been  presented  to  this  office. 

The  examination  of  those  in  hand  will  be  continued  with  all  reasonable 
despatch. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  herewith  returned. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  RUCKER, 
Acting  Quartermaster  General,  Brevet  Major  General, 
Hon  EdWin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


39th  Congre.><s,  I       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.         i  Ex.  Dor. 
2d  Session.       I  \    Ne.  33. 


MAIL  SERVICE  BY  OCEAN  BRAZILIAN  STEAMERS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  lOth  December,  transmitting  a  report  relative  to 
the  mail  service  perforvied  by  the   Ocean  Brazilian  Steamers. 


Jantarv  II,  1>^()7. — Rcfernd  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  niid  Post  Konds,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Post  Office  Department, 

Washington,  January  10,  1S67. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  10th  ultimo,  respecting  the  mail  service 
performed  by  the  ocean  Brazilian  steamers,  a  copy  of  a  report  made  by  the 
postmaster  of  New  York,  enclosing  a  communication  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  with  schedule  of  the  num- 
ber of  passages  made  by  the  steamers  of  that  line  between  New  York  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (Brazil,)  and  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  each  trip,  outward  and 
homeward. 

Of  the  twelve  round  trips  performed  up  to  November  30,  1866,  six  failures 
occurred  to  arrive  at  New  York  in  time  to  make  connection  with  the  outward- 
bound  steamers  from  that  port  to  Brazil,  for  three  of  which  failures  the  com- 
pany furnish  explanations. 

The  contract  allows  twenty-eight  days  for  the  performance  of  each  outward 
trip  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  twenty-six  days  for  each  inward 
trip  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  including  stoppages,  each  way,  at  the 
intermediate  ports  of  St.  Thomas,  Para,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  average 
time  occupied  on  the  outward  trips  already  made  was  about  twenty-nine  days, 
and  on  the  inward  trips  about  twenty-seven  days.  Seven  outward  and  six 
inward  trips  have  been  made  within  schedule  time ;  and  the  time^  occupied  on 
five  outward  and  six  inward  trips  has  exceeded  that  allowed  by  the  schedule. 
I  am,  v<  ry  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  W.  RANDALL, 

Postmaster  General. 
Hon.  ScHijYLKR  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  House  ff  Rvpre  sen  fat  ires. 
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Post  Office,  New  YowK^Januar?/  4,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  reply  lo  your  letter  of  11th  ultimo,  referring  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  llepresentatives  calling  upon  the  Postmaster  General  for 
information  concerning  the  ocean  Brazilian  steamers,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose 
you  a  communication  from  C.  K.  Garrison,  esq.,  president  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Company,  covering  a  schedule  of  the  number  of 
passages  and  the  length  of  time  of  each  trip  to  and  from  Brazil  made  by  the 
steamers  of  that  line,  which  schedule  agrees  with  the  account  in  the  books  of 
this  office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  KELLY, 

Postmasfcr. 
pon.  Alex.  W.  Randall, 

Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Office  of  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Co., 

5  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  December  20,  186G. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  12th  instant  is  received,  desiring  **  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  number  of  passages  of  the  steamers  of  this  line,  and  the  length 
of  time  of  each  trip  to  and  from  Brazil,  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  in  accordanc*e  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Ilepreyeiitutives."  In 
response  thereto  I  now  enclose  the  schedule. 

This  is  the  longest  steamship  route  out  of  any  port  in  the  United  States,  up- 
wards of  5,200  nautical,  or  6,000  statute  miles,  with  stoj)pagc3  at  tour  intermedi- 
ate ports  ;  these  stoppages  require  considerable  time. 

At  Pernambuco  the  steamers  have  to  lie  quite  a  distance  outside  the  harbor, 
and  in  stormy  weather  the  landing  and  receiving  of  the  mails,  &c.,  is  delayed 
until  the  weather  is  favorable. 

At  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  entrance  and  passage  up  the  Ama- 
zon is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  being  without  lights  ami  buoys  it  is  unsafe, 
if  not  almost  impossible,  to  enter  the  river  at  night.  This  causes  a  delay  of  about 
two  days  every  time.  Some  delay  has  been  caused  by  the  great  difficulties  in 
obtaining  coal  upon  a  new  steam  route. 

Again  there  are  many  holidays  in  Brazil,  causing  great  delay  in  loading  and 
unloading  and  in  the  necessary  business  with  officials,  and  at  no  time  can  busi- 
ness be  transacted  between  sunset  and  sunrise  ;  furthermore,  the  steamers  have 
stopped  at  Para  both  ways  upon  each  trip,  the  mail  contract  requiring  them  to 
do  60  only  upon  every  other  trip. 

With  all  these  drawbacks  the  service  has  been  perfornied  regidarly  and  with 
great  uniformity  in  time,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  were  unavoidable 
from  the  above  reasons. 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  Brazilian   government  has  not  only  expressed 
a  satisfaction  of  the  manner  in  which  the  steamers  have  run,  but  have  paid  in 
full  the  whole  subsidy  without  any  deductions. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  K.  GARRISON, 

President. 

John  W.  Norton,  Esq., 

Assistant  Postmaster^  Nexo  York. 
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The  number  of  passages  and  the  length  of  time  of  each  trip  to  and  from  Brazil 
made  by  the  steamers  of  the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship 
Company. 


Names  of  steam- 


Havana 

North  Amc'rica 

South  America  . . . 

Havana 

North  America 

South  America  . . . 

Momfng  Star 

North  America .  .. 
South  America  . . . 
North  A  merica  . . . 
South  America  . .. 

Guiding  Star 

North  America  . . . 
South  America  . . . 
Guiding  Star 


Left  New  York. 

Arrived  at  Rio 

Left 

Rio    de      Arrived  at  New 

No.  days 

No.  days 

do  Janeiro. 

Ja 

Qeiro. 
4,  1865 

Deo. 

'orlc. 

outward. 
30 

homcw'rd. 

Sept.    30,1865 

Oct., 

30,  1865 

Nov. 

1.  1865 

2G1 

Oct.      30,  1865 

Nov. 

30,  1865 

Dec. 

2,  1865 

Dec. 

27,  1865 

27 

24 1 

Nov.     30,  18G5 

Dec. 

27,  1865 

Jan. 

2,  1866 

Jan. 

29.  1866 

27 

26J 

Dec.     29.  1865 

Jan. 

29,1866 

Feb. 

2,  1866 

Mar. 

7,  1866 

*31 

*.y2k 

Jan.     30,  1866 

Feb. 

27,  1866 

Mar. 

3,1866 

Mar. 

29,  1866 

28 

26 

Feb.     28,  1866 

Mar. 

27.  1866 

Apr. 

3,  1866 

May 

1,  1866 

261 

27 

Mar.     30.  1866 

Apr. 

30,  1866 

May 

4,  1866 

May 

31,  1866 

t3L 

^27 

AprU    30,  1866 

May 

29,  18G6 

Juno 

3,  1866 

Jano 

29,  1866 

29 

26 

May     30,  1866 

Juno 

27,  1866 

July 

2,  1866 

July 

27,  1866 

27i 

25i 

July     21,  1866 

Aug. 

19,  1866 

Aug. 

2.').  1866 

Sept. 

20,  1866 

28.} 

26 

Aug.    22,  1866 

Sept. 

19, 1866 

Sept. 

25,  1866 

Oct. 

21,  1866 

28 

26 

Sept.    22,  1866 

Oct. 

24,  1866 

Oct. 

29,  1866 

Nov. 

30,  1866 

::j2 

:32 

Oct      22  1866 

Nov.    22,  1866 

j 

Dec.     22,  1866 

1 

*  The  Havana  on  her  second  trip  out  and  back  was  delayed  by  stormy  weather. 

tThe  Morning  Star  outward  wag  detained  about  three  days  at  Para  and  Bahia. 

tThe  detention  of  the  Guiding  Star  out  and  back  was  uncontrollable;  the  breaking  of  the  machinery,  which 
obliged  her  lying  fonr  days  at  St.  Thomas  each  way  to  repair  it,  besides  being  obliged  to  run  slow  from  Kio 
<le  Janeiro,  as  there  were  no  facilities  along  the  coaHt  of  Brazil  to  make  the  repair. 
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SERVICES  TO  STATE  DEPARTMENT  BY  NAVAL  VESSELS. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  (he  House  of  the  19 fh  ultimo^  relative  to  amounts  charged  to  the 
State  Department  for  services  of  naval  vessels. 


January  9,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  orde-ed  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  a  statement 
of  the  amounts  charged  to  the  State  Department  since  May  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-five,  for  services  rendered  by  naval  vessels. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  9,  1867. 


Navy  Department, 

Washington,  January  2, 1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  on  the  19tli  ultimo : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
this  house  a  statement  of  the  amounts  charged  to  the  State  Department  since 
May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  for  services  rendered  by  naval 
vessels." 

No  charge  that  I  am  aware  of  has  ^^n  made  to  the  State  Department  for 
services  rendered  by  naval  vessels  sipce  tjie  first  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five,  or  at  any  other  time  during  my  connection  with  this  department. 
Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


39th  Conurrss,  )      HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        /  Ex.  Doc, 
2d  Session,       )  \    No.  35. 


STEAMER  SCOTLAND. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  Hoiise  of  the  ^th  instant^  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General  relative  to  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland, 


January  14,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  12,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the   honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Quartermaeter 
General  of  January  10,  1S67,  containing  all  the  information  in  possession  of  the 
department  rejecting  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  January  9,  1867. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon,  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Sjjeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  10,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives dated  January  9,  1867,  requesting  to  be  informed  what  steps  have 
been  taken  for  the  removing  of  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland,  sunk  in  tlie 
entrance  of  the  channel  to  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

In  reply,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  no  action  has  been  taken  by  this 
oflSce  in  the  matter  further  than  to  obtain  from  prominent  parties  in  New  York, 
engaged  in  the  wrecking  business,  estimates  of  the  probable  expense  of  raising 
the  wreck. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  copy  of  communication  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
dated  December  27,  1866,  on  this  subject,  together  with  a  report  of  General 
Stewart  Van  Vliet,  deputy  quartermaster  general  United  States  army,  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  cost  8150,000  to  remove  this  obstruction. 
The  papers  in  the  case  are  herewith  returned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

STEWART  VAN  VLIET, 
Acting  Q.  M.  G.,  Brevet  Major  General  U.  S.  A. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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List  of  papers  transmitted. 

No.  1.  Ofifer  of  J.  J.  Merritt  to  raise  the  steamer  Scotland. 

No  2.  Report  of  General  S.  Van  Vliet,  deputy  quartermaster  general,  relative 
to  the  steamer  Scotland. 

No.  3.  Report  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  dated  December  27,  1866,  re- 
turning the  memorial  of  the  marine  underwriters  of  the  city  of  New  York,  rel- 
ative to  clearing  the  obstructions  in  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York. 


No.  1. 

Coast  Wrecking  Co.,  65  Wall  Street, 

NeiD  Yorkt  December  16,  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  note  asking  me  to  make  an  examination  aud 
report  to  you  the  cost  of  removing  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Scotland,  lying 
at  the  Outer  Middle,  below  Sandy  Hook,  so  as  to  clear  the  channel  from  all 
obstructions  of  ingress  and  egress,  I  beg  to  report : 

That  I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  said  wreck ;  that  she  is  an  iron  ves- 
sel of  430  feet  long,  38  feet  beam,  33  feet  hold,  lying  on  the  Outer  Middle, 
directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  New  York  from  the  south 
and  east.  She  is  imbedded  in  the  sand  about  fifteen  (15)  feet,  and  parted  amid- 
ships about  five  (5)  feet ;  her  decks  are  about  even  with  the  water. 

After  a  careful  estimate,  I  believe  that  it  will  require  about  $150,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  may  be  realized  from  the  saving  of  the  wreck,  to  complete  the 
removal  of  the  said  wreck,  and  make  the  channel  free  from  all  obstructions  as  before, 
and  I  will  agree  to  remove  the  wreck  for  the  above  sura,  completi;>g  the  work 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any  properly  appointed  party,  or  forfeit  all  pay. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  J.  MERRITT. 
John  D.  Jones,  Esq ,  President,  S^c 


No.  2. 

Quartermaster's  Office, 

New  York,  December  24,  1866. 
General:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  of  the  21st,  to  ascertain  and 
report  what  it  will  cost  to  remove  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland,  now  lying 
at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have  con- 
sulted with  different  parties  in  this  city  familiar  with  such  business,  and  they 
inform  me  that  it  will  cost  $150,000  to  remove  any  portion  of  the  vessel.  I 
enclose  herewith  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Coast  Wrecking  Company, 
who  offers  to  remove  it  for  that  sum. 

My  impression  is  that  it  can  be  removed  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  that  it 
will  be  found,  when  thrown  open  to  competition,  that  the  lowest  bid  will  not 
exceed  this  sum. 

It  would  be  well  probably  to  ask  for  the  larger  sum,  so  as  to  secure  ths  re- 
moval bayond  all  chance  of  failure.  « 
The  papers  forwarded  are  herewith  returned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

STEWART  VAN  VLIET, 
Brevet  Major  Qeneral  and  D.  Q.  M,  G. 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  M.  C.  Meius, 

(Quartermaster  General  £7.  <S.  A, 
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No.  3. 

Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

WasJiington,  D.  C,  Decemher  27,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  a  memorial  of  the  marine  under- 
writers in  the  city  of  New  York,  asking  that  an  appropriation  of  money  may  be 
made  sufficient  to  remove  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Scotland  on  the  bar  outside 
of  Sandy  Hook,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  report. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  Brevet  Major 
General  Van  Vliet,  deputy  quartermaster  general,  who  states  that  upon  consul- 
tation with  different  persons  familiar  with  such  matters,  it  will  cost  $160,000 
to  remove  the  obstructions ;  an  offer  to  do  the  work  for  this  sum  is  herewith 
enclosed. 

General  Van  Vliet  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wreck  can  be  removed  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000  if  thrown  open  to  competition. 
The  papers  in  the  case  are  herewith  returned. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Q.  M.  (7.,  Bvt,  Maj.  Gen.  U,  S,  A. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

I  certify  the  foregoing  papers  to  be  true  copies. 

WM.  D.  WISE, 
BvL  Brig.  Gen.  and  A.  Q.  M. 


39th  Congress,  \        HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.         (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session.       ]  \    No.  36. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


IN    ANSWER    TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  \th  January,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue^  relative  to  collections  in  the  first  district  of 
Illinois  for  penalties  assessed  therein  during  1866. 


January  14,  18G7. — Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Waj's  and  Means  and  ordered  to  bo 

printed. 


Treasury  DepartxMe.xt, 

January  12,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  on 
January  4,  requesting  me  to  communicate  "  the  amount  of  internal  revenue 
collected  in  the  first  collection  district  of  Illinois  for  each  month  in  the  year 
1866,  and  the  amount  of  penalties  assessed  against  any  one  person,  firm,  or 
company  in  said  district,  with  the  amount  remitted  by  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington in  each  case,  specifying  the  instances  where  the  remittance  has  been 
made  upon  the  recommendation  of  any  particular  officer  or  officers  in  said  dis- 
trict," I  herewith  transmit  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal. 
Revenue,  with  an  accompanying  schedule,  embracing  all  the  information  called 
for  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  furnish. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington f  January  11,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of 
the  5th  instant,  transmitting  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
calls  for  information  relative  to  amount  of  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  first 
collection  district  of  Illinois  for  each  month  during  the  year  1866,  the  amount 
of  penalties  assessed  against  any  one  person,  firm,  or  company,  and  the  amount 
remitted  by  the  department    at  Washington,  during  the  same  period,  upon 
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recommendation  of  any  officer,  and  req^ueatiug  me  to  furnish  such  particulars  as 
may  be  within  my  power  to  give. 

I  herewith  transmit  statement  showing  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  col- 
lected withm  that  district  in  the  period  named ;  also  the  amount  assessed  as  a  pen- 
alty by  the  assessor,  or  added  to  the  tax  by  tlje  collector,  which,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  parties,  accompanied  by  the  evidence  prescribed  by  regulations  in 
such  cases,  showing  said  sums  to  have  been  erroneously  or  illegally  assessed, 
have  been  remitted.  This  has  been  done  in  each  instance  upon  the  certificate 
and  recommendation  of  the  collector  and  assessor  of  the  district. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  assessor  has  added  to  the  tax  assessed 
against  any  one  person,  firm,  or  company,  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  per 
centum  for  fraud  in  the  rendering  of  returns,  or  for  failure  to  make  such  returns, 
or  in  which  the  collector  had  added  ten  per  centum  to  the  tax  for  failure  to 
make  payment  thereof  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  amounts  of 
such  additions,  I  am  entirely  unable  to  furnish,  as  they  are  assessed,  collected, 
and  deposited  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  taxes,  to  which 
they  are  in  addition,  and  no  statement  of  such  cases  or  amounts  is  required  to 
be  made  to  this  office,  and  the  requisite  data  is  not,  therefore,  in  my  possession. 

I  also  furnish  statement  of  one  case  in  which  a  portion  of  the  amount  paid  in 
lieu  of  fines  and  penalties  was  refunded  to  the  parties,  as  having  been  collected 
without  authority  and  as  extortionate  in  amount. 

But  one  case  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  occurring  in  the  district  above  men- 
tioned, was  compromised  at  this  office  during  the  year  1866,  viz:  the  case  of 
James  A.  Huch,  a  delinquent  brewer,  against  whom  an  assessment  of  $5,272  20 
was  made  for  taxes  fraudulently  withheld  by  him.  This  sura,  with  $6,000,  in 
lieu  of  penalties  and  forfeitures,  together  with  the  costs,  was  accepted  in  com- 
promise of  his  liabilities. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  ROLLINS,  Commissioner, 

Hon.  H.  McCl  LLOCH,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Amount  of  fines  and  penalties  refunded  from  January  1,  1866,  to  December 

31,  1866. 

Eagle  Manlfac tuhing  CoiMPANV,  10  percent,  penalty $142  38 

Assessed  for  not  paying  the  tax  within  the  titie  required  by  law. 
This  was  incurred  on  account  of  a  mistake  of  their  cashier, 
whereby  the  payment  was  delayed  two  days  ;  and  as  this  was 
the  result  of  a  mistake,  the  amount  was  refunded. 

B.  LowENTHAL,  10  per  cent,  penalty 56  67 

The  claimant  was  absent  from  the  city  when  the  tax  should  have 
been  paid,  and  after  his  return  was  detained  at  home  by  sick- 
ness of  his  family,  on  which  account  the  amount  was  refunded. 

Henoch  &  Brothers,  100  per  cent,  penalty 242  31 

The  law  imposes  100  per  cent,  penalty  for  fraudulent  returns  upon 
the  annual  taxes,  and  but  50  per  cent,  for  the  monthly  taxes. 
These  parties  (Henoch  &  Brothers)  were  assessed  100  per  cent, 
penalty,  when  by  law  they  were  liable  to  50  per  cent,  penalty. 

Einstein  &  Schlesincer,  100  per  cent,  penalty 400  00 

Were  assessed  100  per  cent,  penalty,  when  by  law  they  were  only 
liable  to  50  per  cent.  i)enalty. 

H.  A.  KoHN  &  Brother,  100  per  cent,  penalty 962  79 

Were  assessed  100  per  cent,  penalty,  when  by  law  they  were  only 
liable  to  50  per  cent,  penalty. 
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Simon  Schlossman,  100  per  cent,  penalty 5916  07 

Was  aesessed  100  per  cent,  penalty,  when  by  law  he  was  only 
liable  to  50  per  cent,  penalty. 
KuH  &  Leopold,  100  per  cent,  penalty 790  36 

Were  assessed  100  per  cent,  penalty,  when  by  law  they  were  only 
liable  to  50  per  cent,  penalty. 
KoHN,  Clayburg  &  EiNSTEiiV,  100  per  cent,  penalty 831  83 

Were  assessed  100  per  cent,  penalty,  when  by  law  they  were  only 
liable  to  50  per  cent,  penalty. 
FuRST  &  Bradley,  penalty  on  manufactures 36  70 

Incurred  by  oversight,  and  was  refunded  because  the  party  was 
free  from^  fault. 
Einstein  &*Schlesinger,  fines  and  penalties 3,000  00 

These  parties  were  manufacturers.  They  had  made  insufficient 
returns.  The  aggregate  of  their  deficiency  of  tax  was  $890. 
This  amount  was  assessed  by  the  assessor  with  the  additional 
penalty  of  $800,  a  total  amount  of  $1,690. 

The  assessor  had  reported  the  case  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney,  with  a  statement  that  $7,000  fine,  he  believed,  to  be 
sufficient.  The  district  attorney,  it  was  represented,  con- 
sented to  waive  proceedings  upon  the  payment  of  that  sum. 
No  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  parties,  and  no 
compromise  was  made  by  the  commissioner. 

It  was  represented  that  the  fine  was  extortionate ;  it  was  certainly 
regarded  as  very  excessive,  and  $3,000,  of  the  penalty  of  $3,500, 
deposited  to  the  order  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  refunded. 

7,379  71 


All  the  foregoing  claims  were  recommended  by  the  assessor  and  collector  of 
the  district,  excepting  the  last,  which  was  allowed  by  the  Secretary  and  Com- 
missioner. 

Statement  of  the  amount  of  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  Jirst  collection  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  during  the  year  1866. 

January '. $425,  041  98 

February 240, 103  38 

March 439,448  61 

April 449,  000  69 

May 389,806  87 

June.    533,815  91 

July 625,  794  81 

August 1, 183, 165  64 

September 492,  935  60 

October   ...    416, 626  53 

November 304,  027  45 

December 319,146  30 

•       Total 5,818,913  77 
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MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  \^ih  ultimo,  relative  to  the  occupation  of  Mexico 

by  the  American  forces. 


January  14,  1BG7.—  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
19th  ultimo,  requesting  information  regarding  the  occupation  of  Mexican  terri- 
tory by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  I  transmit  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  one  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  documents  by  which  they  were 
accompanied. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 
ExRcuTivE  Mansion, 

Washington,  January  14,  1867. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  4,  1867. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  to  furnish  the 
House,  "  if  in  his  opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest,  any  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  may  have  received  since  he  sent  to  this  house 
his  message  of  the  8th  instant,''  has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  the 
papers  containing  the  information  desired,  as  specified  in  the  subjoined  list. 
BespectfuUy  submitted : 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
The  President. 


Mr,  Romero  to  Mr,  Seward, 
[Translation.  ] 

Mexican  Legation  to  thr  United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  I3th  of  December,  1866. 
Mr.  Secretary:  For  some  days  past  the  public  press  of  this  country  have 
been  publishing  the  report  of  a  strange  act,  attributed  to  General  Sedgwick,^ 
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commanding  in  chief  the  United  States  forces  at  Brownsville,  State  of  Texas. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  general  referred  to  sent  troops  of  the  United  States, 
who  occupied  Matamoras,  at  the  moment  when  that  city  was  attacked  by  Gen- 
eral Escobedo,  to  carry  out  the  orders  he  had  from  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
republic;  the  necessaiy  result  of  such  occupation  being,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  that  garrison  stood,  to  interpose  great  difficulty  to  its  capture 
by  General  Escobedo,  whose  forces  were,  in  consequence,  repulsed  with  serious 
and  lamentable  losses.  This  narrative,  with  more  or  less  details,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  private  letters.  Besides,  I  hoped  to  have  before  me  the  official 
report  of  such  occurrences  in  order  to  recur  to  you  in  presenting  the  complaints 
which  the  case  should  require. 

Notwithstanding,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  official  report  which 
I  wished  for,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  facts  treated  of  have  substan- 
tially taken  place,  as  the  press  has  related  them,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  call 
to  them  your  attention,  transmitting  to  you  herewith  the  annexed  extracts 
from  the  "Tribune***  and  the  "World,"  of  New  York — correspondent  with  the 
6th  day  of  this  month.  Convinced,  as  I  am,  through  various  trustworthy  re- 
ports, that  the  occupation  of  Matamoras,  to  which  I  allude,  did  not  emanate 
from  orders  and  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  my 
object  now  is  only  to  express  the  pain  caused  to  me  by  this  uncalled  for  occur- 
rence, through  the  mischief  it  occasioned  to  the  loyal  forces  of  my  government, 
no  less  than  for  the  sinister  constructions  which  the  enemies  of  the  Mexican 
republic  might  put  upon  it,  by  attributing  it  to  a  direct  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  republic. 

I  should  assure  you  that  I  entertain  well  founded  confidence  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  take  the  measures  necessary  to  chastise  all 
who  are  responsible  for  the  acts  to  which  I  confine  myself,  and  to  avoid  in  future 
the  repetition  of  the  like. 

I  avail  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurances  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

M.  ROMERO. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  4^.,  Spc.,  Sfc.     , 


Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Romero, 

Department  of  State, 

Washing f on,  December  17,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  13th 
of  December,  in  which  you  allude  to  a  late  proceeding  of  General  Sedgwick,  in 
taking  possession  of  Matamoras  and  holding  it  for  a  few  hours.  I  have  to 
inform  you  in  reply,  that  the  proceeding  of  General  Sedgwick  was  not  only 
without  authority  from  this  government,  but  is  understood  by  this  depai-tment 
to  have  been  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  his  military  superiors ;  that  "as  soon 
as  it  came  to  their  knowledge  the  proceeding  was  disallowed  and  countermanded, 
and  that  General  Sedgwick  was  thereupon  suspended  from  command  arid  sub- 
jected to  discipline.  I  am  unable  to  write  with  precision  upon  the  subject  for 
want  of  full  information ;  but  I  think  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  General  Sedgwick's  error  was  committed  under  pressing  importunities 
from  persons  residing  in  Matamoras,  amenable  to  the  government  of  Mexico, 
and  that  his  indiscreet  proceeding  was  regarded  by  him  as  favorable  to  that 
government,  instead  of  being  injurious  to  it,  or  likely  to  give  offence. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  you  my  assurances  of  the 
highest  consideration. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Senor  Don  Matias  Romero,  ^.,  ^.,  Sfc. 
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War  Departmknt, 
Washington  Cityt  December  27,  1866. 
Mr.  President:  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  December  19,  1866,  respecting  the  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by 
United  States  troops,  hereto  annexed,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  Gen- 
eral Grant's  report  of  this  dat^  with  three  communications  from  General  Sheri- 
dan, which  contains  all  the  information  on  the  subject  in  possession  of  the 
department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  President. 


Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 

Washington^  December  21 1  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  calling  for  further  information 
in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by  United  States  troops,  &c., 
referred  to  me  for  report. 

The  only  information  on  this  subject,  received  at  these  headquarters  since  my 
report  of  the  8th  instant,  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  a  report  and 
telegrams  from  Major  General  Sheridan,  of  date  December  10th  and  11th 
inslant. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  December  10,  1866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  notify  you  of  my  return  from  the  Rio  Grande 
frontier.  I  have  the  honor  to  report  affairs  there  in  very  good  condition.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  General  Sedgwick  demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender 
of  the  city  of  Matamoras  from  General  Canales,  occupying  it  with  about  one 
hundred  men.  On  the  30th  he  received  my  orders  disapproving  his  action,  and 
withdrew  his  men  to  our  side  of  the  river.  The  object  of  the  occupation  was 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  protecting  American  citizens,  but  the  real  facts  are 
that  he  was  made  the  cat's-paw  of  shrewd  merchants  of  Matamoras,  who  wanted 
to  secure  the  liabilities  which  were  due  to  them  from  Canales  before  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  city  to  liberal  forces.  General  Sedgwick's  action  was 
without  authority  and  in  violation  of  written  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  grievances  of  American  citizens  in  Matamoras  should  be  redressed. 
I  have  relieved  him  from  his  command,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  placed  him  in  arrest,  subject  to  further  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Matamoras  passed  into  the  hands  of  Escobedo  on  the  30th  of  November, 
and  a  better  condition  of  afiFairs  now  exists  on  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  than  has 
for  the  last  eighteen  months.  A  detailed  report  will  be  forwarded  by  to-morrow's 
mail. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General.   • 

General  U.  S.  Grant,  Washington. 

Official :  GEO.  K.  LEET,  - 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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New  Orleans,  December  11,  1866 — I  p.  m. 
General  :  I  telegraphed  you  last  evening  of  the  good  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  act  of  General  Sedgwick  gave  rise  to  no  complications ; 
in  fact,  General  Escobedo  called  on  me  to  ask  me  not  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  it.  The  Canales  faction  having  been  submerged  I  was  enabled  to  release 
General  Ortega,  upon  Escobedo  promising  that  h^vould  look  out  for  him.  There 
is  not  a  citj  or  state  in  Mexico  which  takes  issue  against  Juarez's  government. 
On  my  return  I  met  General  Sherman  at  Brazos  Santiago.  He  had  just  come 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  en  route  with  Mr.  Campbell  for  Matamoras. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Major  General  J  Sfc. 
General  U.  S.  Grant. 

Official :  GEO.  K.  LEET, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Gulf, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  11,  1S66. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  my  recent  trip 
to  the  Rio  Grande  frontier  :  I  arrived  at  Brownsville  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  instant,  and  found  that,  on  the  24th  of  November,  General  Sedg- 
wick, commanding  the  sub-district  of  the  Rio  Grande,  had  demanded  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Matamoras  from  Canales,  who  arbitrarily 
held  possession  of  the  city  against  the  legitimate  authority  of  his  government. 
That,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  the  few  United  States  troops  (about  fifty)  holding*  the 
city  had  been  withdrawn,  in  obedience  to  instructions  sent  by  me  disapproving 
the  act  of  occupation  or  any  action  arising  from  it. 

The  motives  which  influenced  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Sedgwick  in  this  act 
are  unknown  to  me,  but  the  alleged  one  of  protecting  American  citizens  and  their 
property  was  in  violation  of  a  decision  made  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  on  this  subject,  which  decision  is  on  file  in  his  office. 

The  case  presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  this  way  :  After  the  surrender  of 
Matamoras  to  General  Caravajal,  the  merchants  of  Matamoras — most  of  them 
foreign-born,  and  .some  claiming  American  citizenship,  but  ultra  Maximilian  ad- 
herents and  blockade  runners  during  the  rebellion — induced  Canales  (a  noted 
character)  to  pronounce  against  the  authority  of  the  liberal  government.  They 
had  two  objects  in  this  :  first,  to  help  the  imperial  cause  by  creating  as  much 
dissension  as  possible  among  the  liberal  leaders  ;  second,  that  they  might  pass 
out  goods  from  the  city  free  of  duty,  or  nearly  so.  This  W'orked  well  for  them, 
and  goods  said  to  amount  to  a  large  sum  of  money  were  so  moved  out. 

This  condition  of  affiiirs  continued  until  General  Escobedo,  in  command  of  the 
liberal  forces,  advanced  troops  against  Matamoras  for  its  recapture.  Pending 
this  event  Ortega  was  sent  for,  and,  as  Canales  was  a  usurper,  it  was  necessary 
to  support  him  by  a  more  noted  character  like  Ortega;  but  Ortega  having  been 
arrested  at  Brazos  Santiago,  and  Escobedo  having  laid  siege  to  the  city,  these 
merchants  were  obliged  to  change  their  plans.  They  then  proposed  that  Ca« 
nales  should  surrender  the  city  to  Escobedo,  if  Escobedo  would  agree  to  pay 
them  the  money  given,  or  said  to  have  been  given,  to  Canales,  the  amount  being 
some  ($600,000)  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  Escobedo  refused,  and 
fearing  that  they  would  lose  their  claim,  and  perhaps  their  property,  if  the  city- 
was  taken,  they  brought  their  influence  to  bear  on  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Sf  dgwick,  and  made  him  their  **  cat's-paw  "  to  protect  their  interests.  This  i& 
the  point  of  the  whole  afiair. 
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The  occupation  of  the  city  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  had  the  consent  of 
General  Escobedo,  who  made  no  objections,  and  since  the  citj  passed  into  his 
hands  has  called  on  General  Sedgwick  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  asked 
me  to  forgive  his  action. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  unauthorized  and  harmless  intervention  does 
much  to  reconcile  and  bring  about  the  very  good  condition  of  affairs  that  ex- 
isted in  Matamoras  when  I  left  Brownsville,  which  condition  of  affairs  enabled 
me  to  release  General  Ortega,  as  he  had  but  few  friends  on  the  Mexican  side 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Canales  usurpation. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
Major  General  U.  S,  A. 
Brevet  Major  General  J.  A.  Raw^lins, 

Chief  of  Staff,   Washington,  D.C, 


Official : 


GEO.  K.  LEET, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Copy  of  an  article  published  in  the  Rio  Chrande  Courier^  of  date  Brownsville r 

December  7,  1866. 

THE   OCCUPANCY   OF   MATAMORAS. 

From  the  despatches  which  appear  in  the  northern  papers,  via  Louisville, 
coupled  with  the  arrival  of  General  Sheridan  at  this  point,  it  would  seem  well 
settled  that  Colonel  Thomas  D.  Sedgwick  either  has  been,  or  immediately  will 
be,  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  sub-district  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

While  the  primary  cause  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  dispatisfaction  felt  by  high 
authority  on  account  of  his  course  in  the  late  occupancy  of  Matamoras,  yet  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  some  change  would  have  occurred  at  an  early  date. 

While  we  know  of  no  earthly  reason  for  reflecting  upon  the  good  intentions 
of  Colonel  Sedgwick,  yet  it  has  bejen  well  understood  that  the  delicate  position 
of  affairs  here  requires  a  man  of  enlarged  experience,  both  in  military  and  civil 
matters.  Colonel  Sedgwick  came  to  the  command  by  virtue  of  seniority  of  rank 
solely,  and  without  r»  gard  to  fitness  or  qualification.  He  did  not  seek  the  place- 
Indeed,  without  claiming  to  speak  by  authority,  we  think  we  can  safely  say 
that  he  accepted  it  only  because  his  official  duty  did  not  allow  him  to  decline  it. 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  difficulties  over  the  river,  and  the  machinations 
upon  this  side,  have  been  far  greater  and  more  numerous  than  usual  during  his 
administration,  making  his  duties  the  more  intricate  and  arduous. 

It  is  impoesible  for  either  the  authorities  at  New  Orleans  or  at  Washington 
to  lay  down  a  course  of  conduct  to  te  followed  in  every  case  which  may  arise. 
All  they  can  do  is  to  mark  out  a  general  line  of  policy,  leaving  to  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  commander  here  to  attend  to  the  details.  To  do  this 
is  oftentimes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  task. 

The  interests  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  so  often  complicated ^ 
the  leaders  so  numerous,  their  professions  so  persistent,  and  their  skill  at  diplo- 
macy so  great,  backed  up',  as  they  are,  by  any  number  of  shrewd,  intelligent 
lawyers,  that  he  is  indeed  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  who  can  cope  with  them. 
And  for  this  reason  we  say,  as  we  have  before  said,  that  there  is  no  place  upon 
the  continent  where  a  commanding  officer  of  great  sagacity  and  firmness  is  mure 
required. 

In  the  late  fiasco,  for  such  it  was,  Colonel  Sedgwick  has  been  simply  outwitted 
by  a  combination  of  military  and  civil  influences,  the  latter  mostly  of  American 
nationality. 
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The  foreign  merchants  and  capitalists  of  Matamoras,  who  have  been  compelled 
to  advance  money  to  Canales,  were  naturally  enough  anxious  for  its  return. 
Escobedo,  in  all  attempts  which  were  made  at  negotiations,  persistently  refused 
to  recognize  Canales's  engagements.  These  merchants  were  consequently  op- 
posed to  any  surrender  of  the  city  which  should  involve  the  loss  of  the  money 
advanced  by  them.  Many  of  them  were  Americans,  and,  in  these  matters,  had 
the  ear  of  the  commanding  officer.  In  their  advice  and  representations  they 
were  of  course  influenced  by  their  interests.  They  were  also  in  tho  confidence 
of  Canales,  for,  in  the  matter  pending,  their  interests  lay  with  him.  With  these, 
and  with  Canales,  who  professedly  recognized  Juarez  as  President,  Colonel 
Sedgwick  had  to  deal;  every  question  which  might  at  the  same  time  arise,  the 
more  complicated  by  the  presence  of  an  array,  under  the  command  of  the  recog- 
nized representative  of  Juarez,  besieging  the  city,  for  whose  success  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick was  at  all  times  anxious.  The  result  was  a  blunder  which,  in  its  practical 
results,  was  in  this  instance  "  worse  than  a  crime.*'  The  object  desired,  viz., 
the  advancement  of  Escobedo's  interest,  was  not  obtained,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary, as  the  presence  of  the  American  force,  in  the  attack  which  followed,  con- 
tributed very  greatly  to  the  success  of  Canales,  Nor,  as  it  seems,  were  the 
wishes  of  the  government  carried  out,  as,  in  rendering  assistance  to  Juarez,  his 
instructions  did  not  warrant  the  occupancy  of  American  territory.  The  result 
has  been  Colonel  Sedgwick's  removal.  Though  not  as  generally  well  known  as 
his  predecessors,  socially  he  has  been  popular  with  our  citizens,  and,  aside  from 
his  official  duties,  his  departure  from  among  us  (should  this  be  involved)  will  be 
regretted.  In  commenting  upon  his  course  in  the  late  affair,  this  journal  has 
felt  compelled  to  criticise  it  with  some  severity.  The  result  has  shown  that  we 
were  correct. 

In  doing  so,  we  have  been  actuated  by  no  unkind  feelings  to  Colonel  Sedg- 
wick, but  have  acted  solely  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  American  name. 

Official: 

GEO.  K.  LEET,  A.  A.  G, 

Headqlarters  A.  U.  S.,  Deccmhe?-  27,  1S66. 


39th  Congress,  \       HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Session,      ]  \    No.  38. 


REVOLUTION  IN   CANDIA. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN   ANSWER  TO 

A  resolution  of  ilu  House  of  the  11th  ultimo,  relative  to  the  revolution  in  Candia. 


January  14,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

I  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
17th  ultimo,  calling  for  information  relative  to  the  revolution  in  Candia,  a  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  accompanying  documents. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  January  10,  1867. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  January  9,  1807. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has  heen  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  17th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President  ta  com- 
municate, "  if  deemed  compatible  with  the  public  interest,  a  copy  of  any  official 
correspondence  which  may  have  taken  place  relative  to  the  revolution  now  in 
progress  in  the  island  of  Candia,  a  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Porte/*  has  the 
honor  to  lay  before  the  President  the  papers  specified  in  the  accompanying  list. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
The  President. 


List  of  papers, 

Mr.  Stillman  to  Mr.  Seward April  22,  186G. 

Same  to  same May  14,  1866. 

Same  to  same June  18,  1866. 

Same  to  same Aug.  18,  1866. 

Mr.  Morris  to  same Aug.  28,  1866. 

Mr.  Stillman  to  same Sept.  23,  1866. 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morris ^ept.  25,  1866. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  to  Mr.  Stillman Sept.  25,  1866. 

Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Seward Sept.  29,  1866. 
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Mr.  Stillmau  to  game Oct.  8,  1866. 

Mr.  Morris  to  same Nov.  2,  1 866. 

Same  to  same Nov.  2,  1 866. 

Mr.  Stillman  to  same Nov.  19,  1866. 

Mr.  Morris  to  same Nov.  22,  '1 866. 

Mr.  Stillman  to  same Nov.  26,  1866 

Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Morris Nov.  28,  1866. 

Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Seward Nov.  28,  1866. 

Same  to  same Nov.  31,  1866. 

Mr.  Stillman  to  same Dec.  3,  1866. 

D.  W.  Botassi  to  same Dec.  31.  1866 


Mr.  Stiflman  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Extract.] 
No.  19  ]  CONSULATK  OF  THE  UmTED  StATES, 

Canca,  April  22,  1866. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  flag,  a  seal,  and  three 
sets  of  Diplomatic  Correspondence ;  one  of  the  latter  I  have  given  to  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  consul  at  this  place,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  courtesies,  official 
and  unofficial ;  another  to  lion.  Mr.  Cassimati,  of  Syria,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
advocates  of  Greece,  and  a  firm  friend  (as,  indeed,  all  the  Greeks  I  know  have 
been)  of  our  government  in  its  recent  troubles;  the  third,  as  directed,  I  have 
placed  in  the  archives  of  this  consulate. 

Kvents  seem  to  be  justifying  my  previsions  of  troubles  in  the  east,  and  from 
all  we  can  hear  the  chances  of  war  are  increasing  every  day.  The  Turkish 
government  has  recalled  its  stores  of  gunpowder  from  this  island  to  Constanti- 
nople, notwithstanding  that  armed  assemblies  of  Cretans  are  reported  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  many  indications  appear  of  serious  trouble  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  our  government  to  be  in  readin<2S8 

for  such  increase  in  the  American  trade  and  shipping,  occupied  in  these  waters, 

as  would  inevitably  arise  from  a  war  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

•  #  #  •  •  • 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

W,  J.  STILLMAN, 

United  States  ConsuL 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Stillman  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Extract.! 

No.  21.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Caneay  May  14,  1866. 

b'lR:  I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you  that  another  of  tliose  popular  movements 
which  from  time  to  time  have  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  this  island  is  now 
on  foot,  with  apparently  great  danger  of  becoming  an  armed  general  insurrection. 

Justifiable  as  any  such  movement  can  be  by  the  present  mal-administration 
of  the  government,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  it  could  result  in  good  to  any 
one,  and  least  of  all  to  the  unfortunate  peasants,  who,  goaded  by  the  incessant 
injustice  and  miegovernraent  of  their  rulers,  have  determined  to  reclaim  their 
rifrhts  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  everything. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  abuses  of  power  which 
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this  island  U  subject  to,  and  to  which  and  the  despairing  struggles  against 
which  the  island  owes  its  reputation  of  turbulence,  from  which  I  am  certain  a 
wise,  equitable  government  would  soon  redeem  it. 

•  ••••• 

*  I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN, 
United  States  Consul,  Canca. 
Hon.  William  PI.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Mr.  Stilbnan  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Extract.] 

No.  22.]  Umtku  States  Consulate, 

Caneat  June  IS,  18CG. 
Sir: 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  population  of  Crete  has  been  much  disturbed  during 
the  la.-*t  two  months  by  political  agitations ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  chance  of 
this  being  calmed  without  any  conflict  with  the  authorities.  The  last  month 
especially  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  and  I  consider  it  due  to  the  consular 
corps  alone  that  peace  has  been  preserved,  through  the  restraint  they  have  exer- 
cised on  the  arbitrary  propensities  of  the  governor  general,  and  the  moral  assur- 
ance they  were  able  to  give  the  people  that  justice  would  be  done  them  if  only 
they  refrained  from  insurrectionary  movements.  The  governor  general  seems 
disposed  to  provoke  a  collision  while  the  forces  of  the  empire  are  free  to  act 
here;  while  the  Greeks,  irritated  by  the  unusual  taxes  imposed  and  the  gross 
injustice  and  corruption  of  the  administration,  are  very  impatient ;  but  so  far 
the  peace  has  been  preserved.  If,  however,  the  government  should,  as  I  fear, 
determine  on  the  disarmament  of  the  Greeks,  we  shall  have  a  general  and  bloody 
insurrection ;  and  as  I  have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  negotiations  and 
conferences  which  have  so  far  pi-otected  the  people  from  offensive  military  move- 
ments»  the  Turkish  population  is  much  enraged  against  me,  I  understand,  aod 
have  threatened  to  kill  me  as  soon  as  the  fighting  commences ;  and  after  me,  the 
Russian,  Italian,  and  Greek  consuls.  The  Turkish  troops  now  here  amount  to* 
ten  thousand  men  ;  and  with  this  force  they  consider  themselves  sure  of  victory, 
and  are  much  irritated  at  being  restrained  from  repressing  the  manifestations  of 
discontent  summarily. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  consider  that  my  life  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  my 
family  may  any  day  be  in  jeopardy  from  a  fanatical  and  uncontrollable  populace^ 
and  I  have  written  to  the  admiral  commanding  oar  fleet,  that,  if  it  is  consistent 
with  the  general  interest,  I  desire  the  presence  of  a  man-of-war ;  the  need  being: 
the  greater  that,  owing  to  theEuropean  complications,  there  is  no  man-of-war 
of  any  Christian  power  here. 

As  an  indication  of  the  danger  I  will  mention  that  two  or  three  days  ago  a 
dervish  landed  with  a  battalion  of  troops,  and,  flag  in  hand,  paraded  the  streets, 
preaching  a  war  of  extermination  against  all  Christians,  and  was  responded  to 
by  the  *•  Amen'*  of  the  rabble,  which  in  the  cities  is  mainly  Turkish.  The 
only  notice  the  authorities  took  of  it  was  to  re-embark  him  for  Candia. 

These  troubles  are  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  year  promi8e^i  to  be  a 
bountiful  0D0»  and  large  exports  and  corresponding  imports  might  be  expected. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN. 
United  States  Consul^  Canea, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary/  of  State. 
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Mr,  Stillman  to  Mr.  Seward. 

[Extracts.] 

No.  25.J  United  States  Consiilatr, 

Caneot  August  IS,  18G6. 

Sir  :  The  address  which  I  have  the  honor  to  forward,  accompanied  by  a 
literal  translation,  has  been  enclosed  to  me  for  transmission  to  the  government, 
with  a  letter  to  me  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.  The  circumstances  demand  and 
deserve  a  thorough  explanation. 

It  is  now  four  months  since  a  congress  of  Cretan  deputies  of  all  the  villages 
of  the  island,  having,  as  I  have  previously  advised  you,  met  in  a  peaceful  and 
legal  manner,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Sultan,  in  which  they  prayed  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  from  time  to  time  both  to  them  and  for  them  to 
the  protecting  European  powers.  That  the  concessions  demanded  were  needful 
and  just  will  be  testified  to  by  all  foreign  residents.  No  country  in  ihe  limits 
of  European  civilization  can  be  worse  or  more  oppressively  govenied  than  this. 
The  taxes  equal  the  full  amount  of  the  exports.  The  Turks  have  never  made 
or  repaired  a  road  during  their  tenure  of  the  island  ;  and  yet  the  islanders  arc 
compelled  to  pay  the  regular  import  duties  on  their  produce  curried  from  one 
port  of  the  island  to  another.  Their  harbors  are  filling  up.  They  are  unpro- 
vided with  schools,  which  to  the  Greeks  is  a  great  deprivation ;  justice  is  a 
mockery,  and  all  the  courts  exist  but  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  pacha. 

*  *  KF.  4c  :^  m  Tit 

Innocent  people  are  exiled,  fathers  imprisoned  for  the  offences  of  their  son^,and 
men  arrested  are  thrown  into  secret  dungeons  for  offences  unknown,  and,  un- 
judged,  remain  there  for  times,  unlimited.         *  *  *  * 

Against  all  these  things  the  Cretans  petitioned  respectfully  and  humbly,  and 
the  only  reply  of  the  Porte  is  to  send  20,000  troops  to  repress  agitation  and 
arrest  the  deputies.  Two  of  the  signers  of  the  petition  who  had  separated 
themselves,  immediately  after,  on  the  advice  of  the  consuls,  were  arrested  and 
are  still  confined  in  the  most  secret  dungeons  of  the  seraglio.  The  depaties 
themselves  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the 
island ;  and  the  whole  population  is  in  insurrection  to  defend  them,  and  menaced 
on  all  points  by  the  troops,  who  dare  not  make  a  direct  attack. 

This  condition  of  things  has  been  developing  since  the  first  of  May,  and 
during  this  time  the  consular  corps  has  Lad  occasion  several  times  to  express  its 
opinion  to  the  governor  on  the  wicked  and  impolitic  line  of  conduct  he  has 
followed.  *  *  *  *  *  It  has 

need  constantly  to  exercise  a  calming  and  reasoning  influence  on  the  ex- 
cited people,  and  has  indeed  in  several  cases  prevented  aggressive  or  armed 
defensive  acts  on  one  or  the  other  part.  Although  deprived  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  consuls  of  England  and  France,  the  former  of  whom  has  been 
negative,  the  latter  hostile  to  the  Cretans,  the  consular  body  has  presented  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  pacha,  and  compelled  him 
from  time  to  time  to  remit  his  hostile  orders. 

In  these  negotiations,  partly  because  my  American  instincts  have  made  me 
more  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  tyranny,  and  less  amenable  to  diplomatic 
reticence,  and  partly  because  our  political  position  makes  us  free  from  suspicion 
of  ulterior  purposes  in  our  action,  I  have  been  put  forward  by  that  portion  of 
the  corps,  most  hostile  to  the  line  of  conduct  of  the  pacha,  in  some  measure  as 
a  spokesman.  I  have,  however,  carefully  refrained  from  any  act  which  could 
be  called  excops  of  my  consular  privileges,  yet  declaring  freely  and  at  all  times 
my  sympathy  with  the  people. 

The  Cretans,  on  the  other  hand,  mindful  of  our  old  friendship  for  their  fellow 
Greeks,  and  from  a  certain  republican  sympathy  which  exists  between  their 
race  and  ours,  as  well  as  from  the  idea  I  find  everywhere  among  the  oppressed. 
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that  free  Amefica  must  sympathize  with  the  enslaved  in  whatever  land,  come 
to  me  more  than  to  some  of  the  other  consuls  for  hope  in  their  adversity, 
and  look  more  to  our  nation  than  to  any  other  for  that  moral  encouragement 
without  which  they  must  despair. 

They  invoke  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  with  the  European  govern 
ments.  I  hope  that  their  touching  letter,  every  word  of  which  is  wrung  from 
patriotic  hearts  by  bitter  and  most  unmerited  oppression,  may  find  grace  in  the 
sight  of  our  President  and  his  advisers,  and  that  America  will  add  in  Crete 
one  more  to  the  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind  she  now  has,  and 
make  her  way  one  step  further  to  the  proud  position  of  moral  arbiter  between 
mankind  and  oppression. 

Could  the  people  of  America  see  what  is  passing  under  my  eyes — all  the 
noblest  of  a  nation  exiled,  or  driven  to  the  mountain  caves,  their  only  refuge 
from  the  galleys,  villages  depopulated  by  the  approach  of  a  barbarous  and 
licentious  soldiery,  men,  women,  and  children  driven  roofless  into  the  moun- 
tains, their  possessions  devastated  in  wantonness,  churches  sacked,  and  the 
whole  industry  paralyzed,  and  all  without  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  constituted 
authorities  beyond  a  respectful  prayer  for  justice  and  mercy — they  would  outdo 
the  charity  of  the  days  of  the  Greek  revolution,  as  much  as  their  means  exceed 
those  of  that  time,  and  the  united  voice  of  the  nation  would  be  heard  even  to 
Constantinople,  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Our  minister  near  the  Porte  has  won  himself  an  honored  positiDu  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Cretans  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  has  advocated  their  claims 
to  justice,  though  without  that  authority  with  the  Ottoman  government  which 
would  have  made  the  action  of  other  legates  decisive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  opportunity  permits,  our  government  will  not  be  less  mindful  of  the 
claims  of  humanity. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN, 
United  States  Consul,  Canea, 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 


Prosneron,  (Apocuna,)  August  1-13, 1866. 
Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  Christian  population  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  feel  exceedingly  gratified  in  publicly  acknowledging  the  ser- 
vices you  have  rendered  to  our  beloved  country  by  evincing  on  every  occasion 
your  elevated  sentiments  on  behalf  of  our  sacred  cause. 

The  undersigned  venture  to  believe  that  the  worthy  representative  of  our  best 
ally,,  the  Christian  United  States  government,  would  kindly  accept  the  sub- 
joined document,  addressed  by  the  "  brethren  in  bonds"  of  Crete  to  the  gener- 
ous and  illustrious  President  of  the  American  democracy,  and  cherish  the  hope 
that  American  intervention  in  Europe  will  be  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  our 
national  reunion  with  the  kindred  race,  the  Hellenes. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  sincere  friends, 

THE  REPRESENTATIVES 

of  the  Christian  Population  of  Crete, 
Mr.  Stillman,  United  States  Consul  in  Crete, 


[Translation.] 

Mr.  President  :  The  Greek  island  of  Crete,  the  native  country  of  Jupiter 
and  Minos,  glorious  in  the  ancient  times  and  happy,  insignificant  to-day  and  un- 
happy, sighs  before  the  Christian  world  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Mussulman. 
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Taking  up  arms  with  the  rest  of  Greece  in  the  glorious  struggle  of  1821,  in 
order  to  gain  its  liberty,  it  has  suffered  all  the  woes  of  the  history  of  that  epoch, 
which  is  only  a  series  of  tragedies.  Our  fathers  had  whitened  the  plains  with 
their  boues  during  that  nine  years*  struggle,  and  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren captured  had  been  sold  as  slaves,  even  the  eldest  of  whom  had  done  their 
part  in  the  pitiful  drama. 

We  had  by  general  good  fortune  gained  all  the  country  of  the  island,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses,  and  we  hoped  that  the  time  had  come  for  us  and  for 
our  Greek  brothers,  the  happy  hour  of  liberty,  but  we  were  disappointed.  Onr 
sacrifice  not  being  considered  sufficient,  we  must  suffer  new  dispensations.  In- 
exorable policy  had  delivered  us  anew  to  the  Ottoman  yoke,  first  under  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  then  under  the  Sultan. 

The  three  great  powers,  in  order  to  soften  the  injustice,  promised  us,  on  the  • 
10th  of  February  and  Sth  of  August,  1830,  m  the  protocols  of  London,  at  least 
paternal  government  and  'assigned  rights,  but  unfortunately  even  these  little 
benefits  the  government  would  not  grant  us. 

This  action  of  diplomacy  was  unjust  and  against  the  nature  of  things,  and 
showed  how  human  work,  and  that  of  wise  men,  comes  to  naught;  for  from 
that  time  the  island  never  has  been  quiet  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  but  it 
is  always  in  convulsion,  and  sometimes  struggles  for  its  only  desire,  its  free- 
dom, and  other  times  for  the  performance  of  the  promises  made  in  the  protocols. 

In  1833  there  was  a  revolution  which  was  drowned  in  blood.  In  1841  another 
had  the  same  fate.  In  1858  we  asked  the  restitution  of  our  rights,  and  the  put- 
ting in  execution  of  the  Uatti  Humayoum,  but  nothing  was  given  but  promises. 
In  1861  part  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  oppressions  and  injustice  of  the 
government,  and  by  their  ignorance,  fell  for  a  moment  into  the  traps  of  the 
Catholic  propaganda,' believing  that  by  that  means  they  would  gain  their  liberty. 

A  long  task,  Mr.  President,  would  be  th^  relating  of  our  sufferings,  in  which 
every  right-thinking  observer  must  sympathize.  Heavy  taxes,  and  disproportion- 
ate to  our  poor  gains,  we  pay  in  different  ways,  and  none  of  the  benefits  which  the 
subjects  of  every  well-governed  kingdom  obtain  do  we  have.  Tribunals  we 
have  only  by  name,  and  justice  is  a  thing  unknown  to  us  ;  the  government  is  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  governor.  Our  children,  from  the  lack  of  schools,  are  reared 
in  the  darkness  of  ignorance.  In  no  public  position  are  we  accepted.  Our  evi- 
dence before  the  tribunals  has  not  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  evil  that  the  Mussulmen  do  to  us  is  seldom  punished.  Eeligious  toleration, 
which  is  so  often  proclaimed,  is  perverted  and  made  vain.  We  ourselves,  from 
the  little  means  we  have,  support  our  clergy,  and  with  little  exception  our 
school.  Our  language,  which  is  the  language  of  the  country  for  Christian  and 
Ottoman,  is  not  accepted  at  the  tribunals.  The  government  collects  only  the 
taxes,  without  rendering  us  any  of  the  simplest  benefits. 

Such  is,  in  a  few  words,  our  condition,  the  bettering  of  which  we  have  asked 
many  times  from  our  government.  This  year,  in  the  month  of  May,  we  asked 
of  the  Sultan,  in  the  peaceful  and  respectful  way  which  is  fitting,  relief  from  the 
heavy  loads,  equal  justice,  the  execution  of  some  governmental  reforms  of  those 
promised  us  by  the  protocols,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  published  Hatti 
Humayoum,  which  many  things  have  been  promised  to  the  Christians,  nothing 
being  given. 

Unfortunately  the  Sublime  Porte  thought  fit  to  throw  contempt  on  our  first 
petitions  without  examining  them,  but  to  insult  us  and  threaten  our  chiel's  that  it 
would  imprison  them  in  the  fortresses  unless  they  gave  written  promises  never 
again  to  make  complamt  to  it,  and  sent  many  soldiers  and  ships  in  order  to 
injure  us. 

Being  in  such  a  desperate  condition  we  took  up  arms  to  sustain  ourselves 
against  violence,  and  to  maintain  with  our  blood  the  sacred  rights  which  as 
reasonable  creatures  we  have. 
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The  struggle  which  we  have  entered  on  is  great,  as  we  are  few  and  weak. 
We  have  before  us  the  colossal  power  of  one  of  the  empires,  but  we  have  confi- 
dence in  our  right,  and  commend  the  unequal  struggle  to  God,  who  is  the  strength 
of  the  powers  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  being  ready  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
all  for  this. 

By  origin  and  religion,  by  language  and  tradition,  we  belong  to  the  Greek 
race,  and  our  proper  place  is  as  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  the  case.  And  what  does  the  Ottoman  empire  gain  by  us  ?  Being 
subject  to  it,  we  accomplish  nothing  except  continual  and  periodical  disturbances 
and  collisions ;  while  being  united  with  our  mother  race,  besides  the  bettering  of 
ourselves^  we  will  complete  the  fulness  of  that  nation  which,  by  the  absence  of 
its  members,  is  made  unsound. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  injustice  of  your  mother-land  was  set  right  by  the  sacred 
struggle  which  through  the  divine*  blessing  was  conducted  to  triumph  by  the 
ever-to-be-remembered  Washington,  how  is  ours  justified !  We  should  be  happy 
if  we  had  only  the  shadow  of  the  benefits  which  your  country  gained  in  that 
epoch. 

Being  in  such  a  condition,  we,  the  respectfully  undersigned,  representatives  of 
the  Cretan  Christian  people,  dare  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  the  intercession  of  the 
great  democracy  over  which  you  happily  preside,  in  order  that  our  matters  may 
obtain  attention  from  the  cabinets  of  the  great  European  powers. 

Blessing  the  Highest  lor  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  the  glorious  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  take  the  liberty  of  undersigning  our- 
selves the  humble  servants  of  your  Excellency,  the  representatives  of  the  Cretan 
people. 

[Uere  follow  sixty-three  signatures.] 


Mr.  Morris  to  Mr,  Seward. 
[Extracts.] 

United  States  Lkgatiox, 

Const antinaphy  August  28,  1866. 
Sir  :  The  United  States  consul  at  Crete  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  address 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Crete  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  asking  his 
intervention  with  the  European  powers  against  the  Turkish  government.  It  is 
an  eloquent,  and  seems  also  a  truthful,  document.  No  part  of  the  empire  has 
suffered  more  from  Turkish  misrule  than  Crete.  That  island,  with  one  of  the 
most  fertile  soils  and  genial  climates,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  desert  and  a  lair  for 
wild  beasts.  Facts  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  classic  ages  its  population 
exceeded  a  million  ;  under  the  Venetians  it  was  600,000 ;  and  when  the  Turks 
in  1669  entered  into  possession  of  it,  it  contained  450,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
now  declined  to  190,000.  The  people — nine- tenths  of  whom  are  Greeks — have 
never  been  satisfied  with  Turkish  rule,  and  time  and  again  they  have  risen 
against  their  oppressors,  and  bloody  and  savage  has  been  the  strife  that  has 
desolated  its  once  blooming  plains.  In  1821  the  Cretans  took  up  arms  in  the 
general  Greek  rising  against  the  Turks.  For  years  they  fought  with  a  heroic 
desperation  that  has  never  been  surpassed ;  and  when  all  was  lost  in  their  na- 
tive island,  they  repaired  to  the  continent  and  entered  the  ranks  of  the  liberating 
army  of  Greece,  where  their  valor,  under  the  walls  of  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
placed  them  in  the  foreground  among  the  valiant  contingents  of  that  band  of » 
heroes.  They,  in  fact,  fairly  conquered  a  right  to  independence  for  Crete,  but 
were,  by  the  decrees  of  a  cold-blooded  and  selfish  diplomacy,  separated  from 
their  brethren  on  the  continent  and  incorporated  in  the  reconstituted  empire  of 
Turkey,  under  Mahmoud  the  Second.  Since  that  time  innumerable  have  been 
their  woes  and  sufferings. 
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Like  all  the  people  of  the  interior,  they  suffer  from  the  curse  of  provincial 
misgovernment.  The  plagues  of  Turkey — most  flagrant,  as  everybody  here 
knows — are  the  government  of  the  provinces  by  pashas,  appointed  through 
bribery  or  favoritism  from  Constantinople,  and  the  race  of  dragomans.  The 
latter,  as  a  body,  are  corrupt,  sycophantic,  mean,  and  truckling,  and  so  in- 
tensely Turkish  that  they  seriously  embarrass  the  operation  of  Christian  influ- 
ence on  the  Porte.  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  this,  the  worst  of  governmenta, 
owe  their  existence,  in  part,  to  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  dragomanic 
fraternity,  who,  for  gifts  in  houses,  lands,  and  jewels,  (and  many  of  tliem  are 
rich  in  such  gifts  from  the  Porte,)  screen  the  greatest  enormities  and  misrepre- 
sent and  pervert  the  true  state  of  things.  Only  when  the  abolition  of  these  two 
of  the  most  patent  evils  of  Turkey — ^pashalic  governments  and  dragomancy — 
shall  be  accomplished,  can  we  hope  for  real  reform  and  progress  in  this  empire. 

My  heart  bleeds  at  the  tale  of  wrong  and  outrage  I  daily  hear  of  Turkish 
misrule  in  the  provinces,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  righteous  God  would  some 
day  or  other  inflict  a  fearful  retribution  on  those  Christian  powers  whose  selfish 
interests  condemn  this,  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  its  Christian 
populations,  to  a  state  of  thraldom  to  a  corrupt  and  fanatical  race  of  mlers,  who 
govern  ip  these  enlightened  times  as  Gheugis  and  Tamerlane  did  in  their  ages. 
Why  do  not  the  great  powers  apply  their  favorite  doctrine  of  non-inter\'ention 
to  the  east,  and  allow  its  people  to  settle  their  destinies  themselves  ? 

Strong  as  is  my  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  Cretans,  and  all  such  suffering 
populations  of  this  empire,  I  have  not  deemed  it  consistent  with  the  duties  of 
my  position  to  take  any  direct  part  in  their  behalf  with  the  Porte.  I  have, 
however,  exerted  some  influence  for  their  benefit  with  Lord  Lyons  and  the  Rus- 
sian minister,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  per- 
suade the  Porte  to  a  more  prudent  course  of  action  than  it  first  was  disposed  to 
adopt.  At  my  instance  in  chief  Lord  Lyons  despatched  the  80-gun  frigate 
Arethusa  to  Crete,  whose  presence  there  has  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  in 
restraining  the  violence  of  the  Turkish  troops.  Whatever  I  can  do  indirectly 
in  this  way,  consistent  with  the  good  relations  that  I  am  bound  to  entertain  with 
the  Porte,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  do.  I  have  counselled  Mr.  Stillman  to  a  pru- 
dential course  of  conduct,  and  not  to  yield  too  strongly  to  his  natural  sympa- 
thies. The  fact  is,  in  this  country  one  must  forget,  it  seems,  that  he  is  a  hu- 
man being  or  a  Christian  ;  for  if  he  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  as  such,  he  will 
compromise  himself  personally  and  politically. 

It  makes  me  proud  to  know  that  the  suffering  masses  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  instinctively  turn  their  eyes  to  the  great  republic  of  America  as  their  truest 
and  best  friend.  They  know  us  to  be  disinterested  and  true  friends  of  liberty, 
and  that  our  sympathies  are  with  all  who  aspire  to  freedom,  and  who  suffer 
under  oppression. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  JOY  MORRIS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Mr.  Stillman  to  Mr,  S'cward. 

No.  27.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Canea,  Septemhcr  23,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  which  I 
have  advised  you  in  their  incipieucy^have,  through  the  bad  policy  of  the  local 
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and  general  governments,  culminated  in  actual  hostilities.  Several  battles  have 
taken  place,  in  most  of  which  the  insurgents  have  had  the  advantage,  and  in 
one  they  utterly  defeated  four  battalions  of  Egyptian  troops,  killing  some  four 
to  five  hundred,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  capitulate.  A  battle  took  place  yester- 
day, in  which  the  government  forces  within  ten  miles  of  the  capital  of  the  island, 
though  numbering  11,000  men,  were  able  after  a  day's  fighting  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  position  of  the  insurgent  Christians,  but,  from  the  most  reliable 
accounts  we  can  get,  they  suffered  great  losses.  The  war  is  assuming  a  re- 
ligious character,  and  the  Turkish  troops  ravish  and  destroy  the  Christian  vil- 
lagers, defile  and  ravage  the  churches,  and  commit  many  barbarities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  abandoned,  the  people  going  eithe^to  the  mountains 
or  to  the  neighboring  Greek  islands,  and  nearly  the  whole  able-bodied  popula- 
tion is  under  arms — the  Christians  as  insurgents,  and  the  Mussulmen  as  auxilia- 
ries to  the  troops. 

Already  the  damage  wrought  is  very  great,  and  ghould  the  insurrection  con- 
tinue two  months  longer,  the  island  will  be  ruined  for  twenty  years. 

A  fleet  of  foreign  men-of-war,  French,  English,  Russian,  and  Italian,  is  now 
here,  watching  events ;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  any  power  will  endeavor  to 
interfere  between  the  Porte  and  its  insurgent  subjects. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN, 

United  States  Consul, 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr,  Scwai'd  to  Mr.  Morris, 

No.  129.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  25,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  received,  and  have  read  with  much  interest,  your  communication 
of  August  28,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.     I  have  also  received  from 
Mr.  Stillman  a  despatch  relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  address  to  which  you  refer. 

The  sentiments  of  sympathy  which  you  express  for  a  brave  and  suffering 
people  are  very  natural,  and  I  see  no  impropriety  in  your  consulting  with  the 
representatives  of  other  Christian  powers  at  the  Porte,  with  the  view,  through 
through  the  use  of  your  good  offices,  of  ameliorating  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Crete. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
E.  Joy  Morris,  Esq.,  4^.,  4^.» 

Constantinople, 


Mr,  F,  \V,  Seward  to  Mr,  Stillman, 

No.  24.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  September  25,  1866. 

Sir  :  Your  despatch  No.  25,  dated  August  18,  last,  on  the  subject  of  the 
political  and  religious  difficulties  existing  in  the  island  of  Crete,  £^nd  enclosing 
a  memorial  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  has  been  received. 

The  petition  to  the  President  will  receive  due  consideration.     In  the  mean 
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time  Mr.  Morris,  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  will  be  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  other  Christian  powers, 
that  their  good  offices  may  be  used  in  favor  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Crete. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD, 

Acting  Secretary, 
AV.  J.  Stillman,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul^  Canea, 


Mr,  Morris  to  Mr,  Seward, 

[Extracts.] 

No.  170.J  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Constantinople,  September  29,  1866. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  despatches  Nos.  116 
and  117.     The  instructions  contained  in  the  same  will  be  complied  with. 

The  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Crete  cannot,  to  all  appearances,  continue 
much  longer,  as  the  insurgents  have  recently  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  the 
Porte  is  constantly  despatching  troops  to  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
resistance  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  The  sympathies  which 
the  Cretans  have  naturally  aroused  in  Greece,  and  practically  manifested  in  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  in  expeditions  of  armed  bands  to  Crete, 
have  given  rise  to  eamef^t  protests  on  the  part  of  the  Porte.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Hellenic  government  and  that  of  Turkey  are  in  a  very  critical  posi- 
tion, jind  an  open  rupture  is  probable  unless  the  insurrection  soon  comes  to  an  end. 
King  George  manifests  no  disposition  to  restrain  the  practical  demonstrations  of 
sympathy  which  his  subjects  are  making  in  behalf  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
are  related  by  ties  of  blood,  religion,  and  language.  However  widely  separated, 
the  Greek  people  ai-e  united  by  a  fellow-feeling  whicli  binds  them  together  as 
closely  as  if  they  were  all  gathered  into  one  nationality.  This  feeling  neither 
time  nor  oppression  by  stronger  rulers  has  ever  been  able  to  extinguish,  and  it 
is  this,  also,  which  renders  the  government  of  such  a  people  so  extremely  diffi- 
cult by  the  Turks,  with  whom  they  never  have  assimilated,  and  never  can. 
They  are  proud  of  their  name,  their  language,  their  descent,  and  their  history, 
and  devoutly  attached  to  their  religion,  and  can  never  be  moulded  in  the  general 
#mass  of  Turkish  subjects,  so  as  to  lose  their  distinctive  features  as  a  people. 
Faults  they  have — such  faults  as  belong  to  all  people  who  have  been  the  slaves 
of  a  foreign  despotism  for  ages — ^but  they  have  virtues  and  capacities  also,  cal- 
culated to  make  them,  when  united  in  a  common  nationality,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising, powerful,  and  promising  races  of  the  age. 

The  island  of  Crete  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire  the 
evils  that  seem  inseparable  from  provincial  governments.  It  has  been  too  often 
regarded  as  a  field  of  plunder  for  rapacious  pachas,  who  have  enriched  themselves 
by  the  most  infamous  practices,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  they  were  sent  to 
irovern.     ♦♦••♦♦••• 

I  deemed  it  my  duty,  at  one  time,  to  represent  to  Lord  Lyons  that  facts  of 
which  I  was  cognizant  justified  me  in  asking  his  interference  with  the  Porte 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Ismael  Pasha,  as  its  own  interests  would  be  seriously 
compromised  by  his  retention  in  office,  through  an  open  insurrection  to  which 
lie  was  forcing  the  Cretans.  Although  Lord  Lyons  was  fully  advised  of  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  island,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  the  general  interests  of 
humanity,  and  out  of  friendship  to  the  Porte,  to  make  the  above  representation 
to  liim,  and  the  more  so  because  I  have  no  right  of  direct  interference  myself  in 
clnincstic  questions  of  this  empire.     This  governor  has  been  at  length  recalled, 
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and  is  now  in  disgrace ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  not  removed  from  office  till 
lie  had,  by  his  vicious  government,  goaded  the  Cretans  into  hostilities  with  the 
Turkish  government.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  two  thousand  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  combats  which  have  taken  place,  hundreeis  of  families  have 
left  the  island,  the  olive  crop  has  been  ungathered,  and  such  ruin  and  desolation 
has  been  inflicted  upon  this  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  that  it  will  not  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  same  in  ten  to  twenty  years  to  come. 

Although  rumors  of  trouble  prevail  of  disturbances  in  Epirus  and  other  prov- 
inces, they  have  not  been  confirmed  by  any  reliable  authority.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  feeling  of  disaffection  to  the  Porte  is  constantly  spreading 
among  the  Christian  subjects,  while  its  pecuni.iry  and  military  embarrassments 
are  daily  increasing,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  paralyze  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  its  authority.  Indeed,  it  seems,  unless  a  change  for  the 
better  soon  takes  placo,  that  the  great  powers  who  have  an  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  Turkey  must  eventually  interfere  to  save  the  empire  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  is  menaced. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

E.  JOY  MORRIS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr,  Stillman  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  30.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Canca,  October  8,  18G6. 

Sir  :  I  beg  the  permission  of  the  department  to  the  publication  of  the  enclosed 
letter  appealing  to  the  charity  of  the  American  public  for  the  suffering 
Cretans. 

The  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Turkish  troops,  their  repeated  massacres  of 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  unarmed  men,  have  so  inspired  the  population 
with  terror,  that  they  abandon  their  villages  everywhere  when  the  troops  ap- 
proach, and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and  the  shepherds*  villages  in  the 
more  inaccessible  portions  of  the  country.  The  troops  bum  the  abandoned 
villages  and  destroy  vineyards  and  orchards,  appropriating  all  articles  of  food ; 
and  the  people,  even  if  they  dared  return,  would  find  themselves  without  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Thousands  have  abandoned  everything,  and  taken  refuge 
in  the  neighboring  Greek  islands,  where  they  remain,  dependent  mainly  on 
charity  for  their  subsistence,  and  these  are  the  most  fortunate. 

Those  who  remain  appeal  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate,  and  so  to 
avoid  the  hardships  from  which  otherwise  many  must  perish  this  inclement 
season.  The  Russian  consul  proposes  to  employ  the  frigate  now  here  to  carry 
over  the  women  and  children  to  the  nearest  islands,  and  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Morris,  our  minister  at  Constantinople,  for  his  consent  to  ask  the  Canandaigua 
to  render  the  same  service,  as  the  Turkish  government  will  not  permit  it  to  Greek 
vessels,  for  fear  they  may  bring  contraband  of  war. 

From  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  Cretan  population,  and  the  un- 
provided state  they  are  in  for  any  unusual  need,  I  apprehend  sufferings  this 
winter  such  as  the  Levant  has  not  seen  for  years. 
Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN, 
United  States  Consul, 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Morris  to  Mr,  Seicard. 

[Extracts,] 

No.  174.]  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Constaniinopht  November  2,  1866. 

Sir  :  Notwithstanding  the  reported  successes  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Crete, 
the  insurrection  in  that  island  still  continues.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  it 
can  be  much  longer  sustained,  such  is  the  disparity  of  numbers  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Turkish  forces;  but  the  bitter  animosity  existing  against 
Mussulman  nile  is  so  strong  that  it  will  be  protracted  as  long  as  there  is  the 
faintest  ray  of  hope.  That  the  movement  should  not  have  been  suppressed 
before  this  is  surprising,  considering  the  fact  that  there  are  over  40,000  of  the  best 
Turkish  troops  in  the  island,  and  that  all  its  ports  are  closed  by  an  efficient 
blockade,  sustained  by  a  large  part  of  the  Turkish  navy. 

Volunteers  are  flocking  to  the  island  in  large  numbers,  and  supplies  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions  are  constantly  being  thrown  into  it  from  Greece. 
The  island  of  Syra  is  the  centre  of  Hellenic  operations  against  Crete.  There 
cannon-balls  are  cast,  cannon  founded,  powder  manufactured,  and  arms  and  pro- 
visions collected  and  shipped  to  Crete  as  openly  as  if  Greece  was  in  a  state  of 
war  with  Turkey.  *****  ^he  two 

governments  must  be  brought  into  collision  if  the  insurrection  continues  much 
longer,  as  the  Greek  people  cannot  be  restrained  from  participating  in  this  at- 
tempt of  their  brethren  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  Millions  of  money  are 
flowing  in  from  all  sides  from  rich  Greeks  in  aid  of  the  insurgents,  and  sub- 
scriptions in  their  favor  are  continually  made  in  Constantinople.  The  move- 
ment, unless  arrested  in  a  month  or  more,  will  assume  proportions  of  such  a 
serious  character  as  to  menace  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

To  intimidate  the  Hellenic  government,  it  has  been  proposed  to  exclude  the 
trading  vessels  of  that  power  from  Turkish  waters.  As  some  4,000  Greek  vessels 
are  engaged  in  commercial  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
such  a  measure  would  be  severely  felt  in  Greece.  It  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  council  of  state,  and  is  to  be  the  subject  of  deliberation  again  on  Wednes- 
day next.  This  appeal  to  selfish  interests,  even  if  it  should  go  into  effect,  will 
have  but  little  effect,  as  hatred  of  Turkish  domination  rises  superior  to  every 
other  consideration  in  the  minds  of  Greeks.  It  will  ;L;ive  rise  to  a  bloody  con- 
flict, which  will  force  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers.  I  have  no  question 
but  that  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  as  seamen  will  l>e  the  source  of  great  mis- 
chief to  the  Turkish  navy,  and  that  their  fertile  genius  of  destruction  will  find 
means  to  inflict  great  damage  on  the  Turkish  navy.  AVar  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  will  give  rise  to  piracy  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  Levant,  and  it  will 
be  well  that  our  naval  commanders  should  be  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  has  been  ascribed  to  Russian  influence.  This  is  false, 
and  known  to  be  such  by  those  who  assert  it.  It  has  \{&  origin  solely  in  the  deso- 
lation inflicted  on  the  island  of  Crete  by  ages  of  misgovernment,  by  the  brutal 
and  despotic  practices  of  its  rulers,  and  by  wrongs  which  cry  to  God  for  retri- 
bution, and  which  no  people,  unless  lost  to  every  manly  instinct,  can  be  e;t- 
pected  to  submit  to. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  JOY  MORRIS. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr,  Morris  to  Mr.  Seward, 
[Extracts.] 

Constantinople,  November  2,  1866. 
Sir  :  The  state  of  things  here  daily  grows  worse.  How  we  can  well  escape 
a  general  revolution  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine,  as  the  Greek  population  in  the 
capital,  as  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  in  an  intense  state  of  excitement.  Money 
in  great  amounts  is  heing  subscribed  by  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  to  aid 
their  brethren  in  Crete,  and  a  revolutionary  committee,  with  affiliations  in  prin- 
cipal capitals  of  Europe,  is  in  full  activity.  The  ancient  animosity  between  the 
Greeks  and  Turks  is  ripening  into  such  a  fierce  intensity  that  I  fear  it  may  lead 
to  bloody  scenes  in  the  capital  before  long  if  the  insurrection  goes  on. 

Crete  is  the  open  breach  where  all  the  enemies  of  Turkey  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  against  her.  Through  this  point  they  hope  to  break  into  the 
empire,  and  set  it  iri  a  general  state  of  revolution.     Slovements  are  on  foot  also 

to  revolutionize  Albania  aud  Thessaly. 

********* 

As  the  Greeks  openly  assist  the  Cretans  in  men.  arms,  and  provision^,  the 
catastrophe  cannot  be  far  off,  if  the  insurrection  is  not  soon  put  down.  The 
Cretans,  few  in  numbers  as  they  are,  are  fighting  with  ancient  Greek  heroism, 
and  have  thus  far  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  a  Turkish  army  of  over  40,000  to  put 
them  down.  Strange  to  say,  European  powers  seem  forgotten,  and  all  eyes  are 
turned  to  the  United  States.  The  Greeks  look  to  us  as  the  only  true  friends  of 
liberty,  and  they  cannot  but  believe  that  our  government  and  people  will,  as  in 
times  past,  give  them  proofs  of  sympathy.  It  makes  one  proud  of  his  birth- 
right as  an  American  to  see  the  universal  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  this  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  of  Europe  everywhere.  We  are  looked  to  as  the  pioneer 
nation  in  the  path  of  liberty,  the  true  champion  and  friend  of  popular  liberty, 
and  the  hope  of  millions  for  political  redemption. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 


Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


E.  JOY  MORRIS. 


Mr.  Stilhnan  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  32.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Canea,  November  19,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  insurrection  in  this  island  continues, 
in  spite  of  all  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  suppress  it. 

The  insurgents,  with  above  a  thousand  volunteers  from  Greece  and  other 
countries,  are  under  the  command  of  two  Greek  officers  of  experience  and  mili- 
tary education — Coroneos,  late  commander  of  the  Greek  naticmal  guard,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  last  Greek  revolution,  and  Zimbrakakis,  brother  of  the  Greek 
minister  of  war,  a  Cretan  refugee. 

Continual  skirmishA  are  taking  place  throughout  the  island,  generally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Christians,  who  display  the  greatest  courage  and  dash,  though 
deficient  in  all  the  means  of  regular  warfare,  having  mostly  old  flint-lock  guns, 
no  organization,  and  no  commissariat,  living  on  what  they  can  find  in  the  coun- 
try, and  by  this  necessity  incapable  of  remaining  together  in  large  bodies. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  and  in  such  cases  allowed,  all  resources  of  subsistence 
have  been  destroyed  wherever  the  troops  could  penetrate,  with  everything  else 
destructible,  villages  burned  and  pillaged,  churches  desecrated,  and  the  graves 
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even  violated  ;  women  and  children,  old  men  and  infanta  have  been  murdered  as 
well  as  able-bodied  men ;  non-combatants,  everything,  in  short,  that  is  ChristiaD^ 
has  been  put  to  the  sword ;  or  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  take  refuge  in  the 
caves  with  which  Crete  abounds,  they  are  destroyed  by  fire  and  smoke.  The 
dervishes  preach  in  the  open  streets  the  holy  war  of  destruction  to  Christians, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  cross. 

All  these  horrors  which  might  be  expected  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  taken  fronv 
the  lowest  and  most  fanatical  of  the  Mussulman  populations,  seem  to  be  pemait- 
ted  and  even  encouraged  by  the  authorities  to  dishearten  the  Christians  and 
oblige  them  to  submit ;  but  so  far  it  has  only  the  effect  of  driving  them  into  the 
snowy  mountains,  where  they  are  perishing  in  hundreds  from  hunger  and  cold, 
ratlier  than  risk  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiery. 

In  this  dreadful  strait  the  chiefs  have  appealed  to  the  Christian  governments 
to  give  them  facilities  for  sending  away  the  families  and  enabling  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Greek  islands.  The  Russian  representative  at  Constantinople  i& 
the  only  one  of  the  European  ministers  who  has  taken  the  prayer  into  consid- 
eration, and  against  his  action  alone  the  Porte  has  protested,  llaving  written 
to  Mr.  Morris  concerning  the  matter,  h.e  informs  me  that  he  has  requested  Ad- 
miral Goldsborough  to  send  a  ship  here  to  my  order.  In  case  of  its  coming,  I 
shall  take  the  responsibility  of  leading  off  in  the  deportation  of  families,  when 
other  national  ships  now  here  will  follow.  Should  the  government  protest  on 
the  ground  of  such  action  beinfr  contrary  to  international  law,  in  assisting  the 
insurgents,  I  shall  reply,  that  having  violated  all  the  laws  of  warfare,  as  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations,  they  are  not  entitled  to  claim  their  observance  by 
cicUizcd  nations  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 

1  think  it  no  more  than  just  that  tliough  we  are  excluded  from  European  poli- 
tics as  such,  we  should  claim  the  especial  right  of  taking  the  initiative  where 
manity  is  in  question. 

Among  the  European  consuls  resident  here,  the  Russian,  Italian  and  Grecik 
liave  taken  a  noble  position  in  rejjroof  of  the  government. 

r-  *  *  *  ♦  *  * 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  government  may  be  disposed  to  strain  international 
law  to  its  farthest,  to  help  a  peoph'  suffering  undeservedly  such  horrors  and  in- 
justice as  we  see  now  in  Crete. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN, 

United  States  Consul^  Crete, 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Seward. 
[Extract.] 

No.  179]  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Constantinople,  November  22,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  received  the  enclosed  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  island  of  Candia,  wlMch  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  transmit  to  the  department.  Notwithstanding  the  telegraphic  reports  to  the 
contrary,  systematically  disseminated  over  Europe  by  the  Turkish  government, 
the  insurrection  in  Crete  continues  in  full  vigor,  and  the  island  has  neither  sub- 
mitted nor  shown  any  signs  of  submission.  To  all  appearance  the  struggle  will 
be  jnotracted  through  the  winter.  In  this  case  it  will  lead  to  similar  movements 
elsewhere — particularly  in  Thessaly  and  Albania — which  will  put  in  jeopardy 
tlie  integrity  if  not  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire.     A  dangerous  ferment 
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exists  generally  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  Greek  population  is  in  the  ascend- 
ency, and  serious  preparations  are  evidently  making  by  that  class  of  the  Sul- 
tan's subjects  to  throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke.  Volunteers,  arms,  and  relief  of 
all  kinds  are  pouring  into  Crete,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  struggle  there  is  re- 
garded as  a  breach  by  which  all  the  enemies  of  Turkey  may  hope  to  penetrate 
into  and  overthrow  the  empire. 

The  application  for  relief  to  their  families  made  by  the  Cretans  in  the  enclosed 
address  is  very  natural.  Their  wives  and  children  are  perishing  from  want. 
cold,  and  other  sufferings  incident  to  the  rigors  of  winter  and  of  war,  I  may  say. 
by  hundreds.  Common  humanity  justifies  their  relief,  non-combatants  as  they 
are.  If  an  American  merchant  vessel  were  sent  to  their  relief,  I  am  sure  the 
Turkish  government  would  not  object  to  their  being  carried  away  to  Greece. 
It  would  be  a  noble  act  of  Christian  charity  if  the  United  States  government 
would  authorize  me  by  telegraph  to  employ  such  a  vessel  for  such  a  purpose,  or 
if  it  would  give  equivalent  instructions  to  Admiral  Goldsborough. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  sei-vant, 

E.  JOY  MORRIS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Sbward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Candia,  (Apocorona,)  November  9,  18G6. 

Excellency  :  The  people  of  Candia  have  several  times  taken  up  arms  to 
throw  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  which  prevents  them  from  following  the  march  of 
modern  civilization. 

From  1821  to  1830  they  followed  the  war  of  Hellenic  independence  with  ex- 
emplary patience  and  courage.  Unfortunately,  diplomacy  separated  Crete  from 
emancipated  Greece  and  placed  it  under  the  government  of  Mehemet  All,  with 
the  stipulation  that  its  people  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as 
the  rayas,  (native  subjects.)  This  condition  having  been  violated,  the  Candiotes 
convoked  a  general  assembly  in  1833,  and  addressed  a  formal  protest  to  the 
great  powers.  The  result  was  the  hanging  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  island. 

In  1841  the  people,  being  unable  any  longer  to  suffer  the  daily  increasing  acts 
of  violence,  took  up  arms  again,  and  demanded  of  Europe  their  annexation  with 
the  Hellenic  government.  On  this  occasion,  also,  diplomacj^ turned  them  a  deaf 
ear. 

In  1858  the  principles  of  the  Hatti  Huaiayoum  not  having  been  put  in 
execution,  another  appeal  to  arms  was  made,  and  after  great  effort  we  gained 
in  writing  some  of  the  privileges  of  this  imperial  charter.  This  pledge,  however, 
having  been  as  little  respected  as  previous  ones,  the  people  of  Candia  sent  a 
protest  to  the  Turkish  government,  to  which  the  Sultan  replied  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors. 

In  1866  our  sufferings  reached  their  climax,  and  the  people  again  presented 
their  complaints  to  the  Porte  against  the  insupportable  tyranny  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  Instead  of  taking  them  into  consideration  the  Sultan  sent 
troops  to  the  island,  who,  according  to  their  custom,  massacred  women,  children, 
and  the  aged,  and  burned  the  villages.  It  was  only  after  this  that  the  people 
flew  to  arms  to  defend  their  honor  and  their  lives,  and  they  are  resolved  to  perish 
rather  than  again  to  submit. 

Notwithstanding  the  victories  which  the  Candiotes  have  obtaine-^  over  the 
Ottomans,  (at  Bresses,  Vamon,  Allegans,  Therissori,  Candanas,  Retirao,  &c.,) 
Mustapha  Pasha  has  circulated  the  report  that  the  island  will  be  soon  subdued. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  your  excellency  that  the  Candiotes  have  taken 
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a  firm  resolution  to  terminate  this  struggle  by  liberty  or  death  !  and  that  all  the 
reports  to  the  contrary  disseminated  by  the  Turks  are  entirely  false. 

What  afflicts  and  touches  us  the  most  acutely  is,  that  our  families  are  wan- 
dering in  the  mountains,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
barbarians.  We  most  respectfully  implore  the  Christian  powers  to  come  to 
their  aid. 

Awaiting  a  favorable  answer,  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  humble  and 
obedient  servants, 

The  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  Candia, 

[sea L.J  *  [Signatures  some  twenty.) 


Mr.  Stillman  to  Mr,  Seward, 

No.  33  ]  United  States  Consulate, 

Canea,  November  26,  1866. 
'  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  an  important  battle  took  place 
four  days  since  at  Arkadi,  in  the  central  district  of  this  island,  in  which  the 
Turkish  troops  seem,  from  the  best  information  I  can  gather  from  contradictory 
and  confused  accounts,  to  have  suffered  a  terrible  disaster;  being  drawn  over 
mines  prepared  by  Coroneos,  who  commanded  the  Christians,  and  having  great 
numbers  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  According  to  the  admissions  of  officers 
in  the  Turkish  service,  four  oattalions  and  nearly  the  whole  Amout  force 
(1,000  strong)  were  put  hors  de  combat,  A  steamer  has  arrived  here  loaded 
with  wounded,  the  captain  of  which  reports  the  city  of  Retimo  crowded  with  the 
wounded,  and  that  the  pacha  had  retreated  to  that  city. 

I  will  inform  you  by  next  post  of  the  affair  more  exactly  and  fully. 
Yours  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN. 
United  States  Consul,  Crete, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr,  Seward  to  Mr,  Morris, 

Department  of  State, 
^  Washington,  November  28,  1866. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  of  the  2djnstant,  No.  174,  has  been  received.  I  thank 
you  for  the  interesting  information  it  furnishes  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
attempted  revolution  in  Candia.  If  your  estimates  of  the  revolutionary  and 
counter-revolutionary  forces  are  at  all  just,  great  military  and  political  events 
may  be  expected  soon  to  occur  in  the  east ;  such  events,  indeed,  as  would  be 
regarded  in  a  European  view  as  the  reopening  of  the  eastern  question.  It  is 
observed  thus  far  the  western  powers  of  that  continent  are  passive.  The  states 
interested  are  manifestly  engaged  with  political  problems  which  have  arisen 
nearer  home.  Hitherto,  also,  the  civil  war  in  Candia  has  not  largely  moved  the 
public  mind  in  the  United  States.  I  think  nothing  need  now  be  said  by  me  in 
that  connection,  except  that  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  place  a  proper  diplo- 
matic representative  in  Greece. 

1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
E.  Jov  Morris,  Esq.,  Sfc.,  S^t;., 

Constantinople, 
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Mr,  Morris  to  Mr.  Seacard, 

No.  180.]  Legation  op  United  Stated  of  America, 

Constantinople t  November  28,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  situation  of  affairs  here  is  d?iily  be- 
coming more  critical.  The  insurrection  in  Crete,  notwithstanding  the  systema- 
tised  telegraphic  assertions  of  the  pacification  of  the  island,  continues  in  full 
rigor ;  and  recently  the  Turkish  troops  have  suffered  a  severe  repulse  from  the 
insurgents,  with  large  losses  in  men  and  army  stores.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
that  is  not  marked  by  the  arrival  of  400  or  500  volunteers  to  the  Cretan  army 
of  liberation  from  Greece.  The  steamer  Pauhellenion  has  thus  far  made  ^ve^ 
successful  trips  from  the  island  of  Syra  to  Crete,  on  each  occasion  being  loaded 
to  her  utmost  capacity  with  volunteers,  arms,  ammunition  and  provisions. 
Measures,  I  understand,  have  been  adopted  for  the  transportation  of  oOO  men 
eveiy  week  from  Greece  •  to  Crete,  as  long  as  the  insurrection  is  kept  up,  and 
money  and  munitions  of  war,  clothing  and  provisions  are  being  landed  in  pro- 
fusion every  week  at  Syra  by  steamers  fi  om  England,  for  the  use  of  the  insur- 
gents. It  is  evident  that  the  Cretans  are  most  generously  supported  by  the 
Greeks  outside  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  that  the  struggle  in  Crete  is  regarded 
as  one  in  which  the  whole  Greek  race  has  an  interest. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  JOY  MORRIS 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Seward. 

No.  182.]  United  States  Legation, 

Constant inojflc J  November  31,  1806. 

Sir  :  By  a  letter  just  received  from  Syra,  I  learn  that  the  Turkish  troops  have 
met  with  a  great  disaster  in  Crete.  Coroneos,  commanding  1,000  Cretans,  had 
established  himself  in  the  convent  of  Arkadi,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified. 
Here,  for  eighteen  hours,  he  held  at  bay  some  10,000  Turks.  Unable,  however, 
to  continue  the  re.-sistance,  he  made  a  hurried  retreat  from  the  convent,  having 
first  undermined  the  building,  and  left  a  priest  with  a  lighted  torch  to  fire  the 
mines.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  rushed  into  the  edifice,  when 
the  mines  exploded,  blowing  over  2,000  into  the  air,  and  dreadfully  mangling 
and  wounding  1,500. 

This  news  has  produced  great  excitement  here,  and  I  fear  will  lead  to  a  rup- 
ture of  relations,  if  not  to  war,  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  as  Coroneos  is  an 
ofiicer  of  the  regular  army  of  Greece,  and  volunteers,  arms  and  ammunition  are 
constantly  being  sent  over  to  Crete  from  Greece.  The  struggle  is  evidently  not 
at  an  end,  as  the  Porte  and  the  English  and  French  embassies  have  given  the 
world  to  understand.  »♦*»♦»* 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

E.  JOY  MORRIS. 

Hon.  William  H.  Skvvard, 

Secretary  of  State. 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  38 2 
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Mr,  StVlman  to  Mr,  Seward, 

No.  34.]  United  States  Consulate, 

Canea,  December  3,  18G6. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  insun-ection  6eem8  to  be  gaining 
strength,  both  by  better  organization  among  the  Cretans  and  by  arrival  of  aesist- 
ance  from  without,  and  that  from  present  indications  it  is  likely  to  hold  on  through 
the  winter  at  least. 

The  affair  of  Arkadi,  of  which  I  wrote  you  last  week,  appears  in  a  different 
but  more  tragic  light  by  the  new  and  more  reliable  information  which  we  have 
of  it,  and  to  obtain  which  I  had  dispatched  my  dragoman  to  Retimo.  It  seems 
that  there  were  in  the  convent  and  its  fortified  enclosure,  built  by  the  Venetians 
300  years  ago,  540  houIs,  of  whom  343  were  women  and  children.  It  waa  at- 
tacked by  MuBtapha  Pasha,  in  person,  with  16,000  men, Turkish  and  Egyptian 
regulars,  and  Cretan  and  Albanian  Musselmans,  with  twenty-six  guns  and  two 
mortars.  The  third  day  the  great  gate  was  breached  and  the  place  assaulted, 
and  after  a  fight  within  the  enclosure  of  six  hours  the  Christians  fired  their  mag- 
azine, and  blew  up  every  body  in  the  convent  with  the  exception  of  thirty-nine 
men  and  sixty -one  women  and  children,  who  were  in  a  distant  part  of  the  build- 
ings, and  escaped  a  death  which  all  preferred  to  being  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Turks. 

From  what  I  believe  to  be  reliable  information,  the  total  losses  of  ihe 
Turkish  troops  will  not  be  less  than  3,000  men  of  all  description«. 

The  religious  hostility  appears  to  be  increasing,  and  even  the  intense  suffer- 
ings of  the  houseless  and  famishing  families  will  not  oblige  the  Cretans  to  sub- 
mit. A  widow  and  her  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  lately  came  in  and 
took  the  protection  of  the  government,  were  a  few  days  ago  attacked  near 
Canea,  when  going  to  their  house  in  one  of  the  adjoining  villages,  and  the  son 
killed  and  decapitated,  and  the  mother  left  mortally  wounded. 

Not  long  since  another  ease  was  reported  to  me  of  a  family  coming  down  to 
accept  the  protection  accorded — father,  mother,  and  three  daughters — of  whom 
the  parents  were  killed,  and  the  daughters  violated  by  the  soldiers. 

It  seems  to  me  a  grievous  fault  in  the  policy  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  that  some  means  are  not  taken  to  rescue  these  innocent  victims  of  the 
brutality  of  Mahommedan  fanatics  from  the  fate  which  seems  to  befal  those 
who  submit  as  well  as  those  who  resist. 

Two  more  debarkations  of  volunteers  have  been  effected  since  my  last  ad- 
vices, bringing  with  them  artillery  and  a  printing  press. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

W.  J.  STILLMAN. 

V.  S,  Consul,  Canea. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 


[Confidential.] 

New  Orleans,  December  31,  1866. 
Sir  :  The  events  which  are  passing  in  the  island  of  Candia,  in  the  Mediter 
ranean  sea,  during  the  last  four  months,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  United  States  government  as  well  as  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  Can- 
diotes  or  Cretans,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  Turkish 
government,  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  just  demands,  made  in  a  most  re- 
spectful manner,  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  their 
sacred  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  swore  never  to  lay  them  down  until 
they  conquer  their  independence  and  free  themselves  of  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
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In  answer  to  their  petitions,  the  Sublime  Porte  landed  in  Candia  45,000 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  troops,  under  the  supreme  command  of  Mustapha  Pacha, 
who  is  invested  with  most  unlimited  powers  by  his  sovereign,  provided  he 
effects  again  the  subjugation  of  Candia.  Fifteen  Turkish  men-of-war  blockade 
the  island  by  sea. 

To  this  large  Turkish  force  of  45,000,  the  Candiotes  have  hardly  opposed 
10,000  men ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  numbers,  the  Candiotes 
have  so  far  been  successful  in  every  engagement  they  had  with  the  enemy, 
save  one,  on  October  24,  when  i,000  Cretans,  being  attacked  by  15,000  Turks, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  in  good  order  after  a  stubborn  fight  of  six  hours. 

The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Cretans  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  to  the  ut- 
most degree  Mustapha  Pacha.  He  changed  their  tactics,  and,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  armed  rebels,  he  began  by  murdering  inoffensive  women,  children, 
and  old  men,  burning  villages  by  wholesale,  devastating  the  country,  profa- 
^  nating  the  churches,  outraging  the  women,  and  allowing  his  fierce  soldiers  to 
commit  every  crime  worthy  of  the  dark  ages. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  such  horrible  crimes  in  this  communication. 
The  different  agents  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  Mediterranean  ports 
keep  your  excellency,  without  doubt,  well  informed  of  the  fearful  drama  which 
is  taking  place  in  Candia.  The  conduct  of  those  agents  towards  the  Christians 
is  worthy  of  the  magnanimous  Christian  nation  which  they  represent,  and  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  that  of  their  colleagues  of  other  Christian  nations,  (with 
one  exception,)  who  show  the  most  supreme  indifference  to  the  intense  sufferings 
of  the  Candiote  families  who  seek  their  protection. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  great  European  powers 
towards  each  other  for  the  inheritance  of  the  **  sick  man  *'  of  Constantinople,  the 
Candiotes  have  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to  this  country,  which,  coming  out 
victorious  after  one  of  the  most  gigantic  struggles  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is 
justly  considered  abroad  as  representing  those  very  principles  of  Christianity, 
liberty,  and  good  laws,  under  an  enlighcened  government,  for  which  they  fight 
against  their  despots  and  are  making  such  sublime  sacrifices. 

In  order  to  compel  the  Candiotes  to  capitulation  and  submission,  the  Turks 
are  committing  unheard  of  atrocities  towards  the  Christian  families  who  arc  left 
helpless  and  houseless  after  the  burniug  of  their  villages,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  and  hunger  in  this  season  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  families  are 
endeavoring  to  leave  the  island  and  seek  refuge  to  Greece,  but  the  Turks  strenu- 
ously forbid  them  to  leave  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children 
are  perishing  by  starvation  and  exposure. 

In  bringing  these  facts  thus  briefly  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment I  cherish  the  hope  that  it  cannot  any  longer  remain  indifferent  and  passive 
spectators  to  the  sufferings  of  a  gallant  Christian  people,  who  have  already 
sought  its  sympathy  and  help.  The  generous  conduct  of  the  people  of  this 
country  towards  the  Greeks  during  their  war  for  independence  in  182I-*27,  the 
'  humanity  they  have  shown  in  later  years  towards  the  Irish  during  the  famine, 
the  inhabitants  of  Madeira,  and  the  Syrians  after  the  massacre  by  the  Druses, 
are  events  which  history  has  engraved  in  golden  letters  and  raised  the  fame  of 
the  American  nation.  To  these  feelings  of  your  people  I  now  make  appeal, 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  humanity.  There  is  no  question  to  make  war 
against  ihe  Turks.  To  help  the  hundreds  of  oppressed  families  to  leave  the 
island  of  Candia  by  facilitating  their  transport  to  Greece  would  be  an  invaluable 
boon  to  those  who  are  shedding  their  blood  for  their  native  land.  The  presence 
only  of  an  American  squadron  in  the  Candian  watei-s,  commanded  by  one  of 
your  gallant  admirals,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  Christians,  and  would 
greatly  diminish  the  outrages  which  the  Turks  are  now  committing  with  impu- 
nity in  the  presence  of  those  who  represent  modem  civilization,  while  it  would 
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greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  the  Americ&n  hame  among  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  who  hail  always  the  presence  of  the  Stars  ancl  Stripes  iu  those  waters 
as  the  emhlem  of  liberty  and  civilization. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
hamble  servant, 

D.  N.  BOTASSI, 
Consul  of  Greece  in  New  York, 

P.  S.  Having  to  spend  the  winter  in  New  Orleans  on  account  of  my  health, 
I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  your  excellency  to  send  me  your  communications 
to  this  city  directed  in  my  name. 

D.  N.  B. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  t'tate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Department  of  State, 

Washington,  December  20,  1866. 

Sir;  In  compliance  with  section  6  of  the  act  "to  encourage  immigration," 
approved  July  4,  1864,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  detailed  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  foreign  immigration  and  of  the  expend- 
itures of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year 
1866.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  returns  from  collectors  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31  are  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  received  until  some  time  after  the 
annual  meeting  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  section  referred  to,  to  limit  his 
annual  reports  for  the  future  to  the  first  three  quartere  of  the  current  year  in 
which  the  session  begins,  and  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  preceding.  The 
final  quarter  for  the  year  1865  was  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  annual  re- 
port for  that  year,  and  the  present  report  therefore  includes  only  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  year. 

The  report  now  submitted  also  contains  statements,  as  required  by  section 
13  of  the  act  of -Congress  to  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships 
and  other  vessels,  approved  March  3,  1855,  of  the  number,  age,  sex,  and  occu- 
•  pation  of  passengers  who  arrived  by  sea  from  foreign  countries  during  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  year  1866,  together  with  the  country  in  which  tiiey  were 
born,  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  they  mean  to  reside,  and  the  number  that 
died  on4he  voyage. 

These  statements  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  returns  made  to  this 
department  by  collectors  of  the  customs,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

The  Speaker  0/*^^e  House  of  Representatives. 
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Department  of  State,  Bureau  op  Immigration. 

Washington,  December  20,  1866. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An 
act  to  encourage  immigration,"  approved  July  4,  1864,  I  submit  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  foreign  immigration  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present 
year,  and  an  account  of  cdl  expenditures  for  the  same  period  under  the  said  act. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  CHILTON,  Commusianer. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives, 
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United  States  on  shipboard  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1866. 
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Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  ptusengert 
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Surgeon 

Minister 

Miners 

Coopers 

Mariner 

Merchants 

Not  stated 

Meclianics 

Landlord 

.... 

.... 

1195 

636 

81 

91 

74 

50 

49 

23 

151 

69 

717 

155 

2o6 

97 

Quarter  ending  June 

81 

675 

9 

116 

113 

2 

13 

6 

9 

1 

1 

30,1866. 

531 

""1"" 

.... 





1036 

531 

41 

44 

50 

42  i  38     38   126 

66 

366 

147  ,175 

88 

2 
5 

1 
2 
7 
6 

1 

30,  1866.                 * 

18 

• ... 
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IMMIGRATION. 


arriving  in  the  United  Statet,  Spc, — Continued. 


o  S  g  ►»'«  ! 

9  u    as  «i    £  I 

S     ^    IS 


a 


Country  to  which 
they  belong. 


Conntry  In 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 


52 


22 


Scotland 

Ireland 

England , 

France , 

Not  Mtated 

Germany  .... 

Canada 

United  States. 

Port  Spain 

Spain 


73 

802 

818 

8.3 

20 

98 

13 

53 

2 

6 


1195 


30 
333 


636 


Scotland 

Canada 

England 

flermany 

Ireland 

France 

Italy 

Cuba 

United  States... , 

Cape  Breton 

Brit.  Provinceii . . 


England 

Cuba 

United  States... 
Brit,  Proyinces  . 


10 

13 
314 

22 

632 

3 

1 

2 

26 
1 
2 


6 
4 

117 

8 

379 


17 


109 

1135 

1027 

83 

22 

134 

18 

80 

4 

6 


United  States. 

Canada 

Not  stated 

England 


1583 
375 


16 

17 
431 

30 

1011 

3 

1 

2 

43 
1 
2 


Canada 

United  States. 

Cuba 

Brit.  Provinces 
Cape  Breton . . . 


1195 


510  2093 
134  509 


636 


103  21 
925  513 


1036   531  I  1567 


1036'  531  1567 


124 

1438 

2 


United  States.. 

Cuba 

Brit.  Proyinces 


27  26 
2.... 
2.... 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengen 


Castom-honse,  with 
the  name  of  th(«  col* 
lector,  and  date. 


OccupalioQg. 


l)i»U  of  Portland  and 
Falmouth — Cuu  t'd. 

Qaarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866— CoMd. 


CarpenterB 

TulloreHHeM 

Shoemaker 

SeainMtreiuieM . . 


DiftriciofSaco,  Owen 
B.  ChfCiboumt,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  **nding  Sepf. 
30,  1866. 

District    of     Kenne-  \ 
bunk,     Nathan     S. 
Sargent,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31, 1866. 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

District  of  York.  J.  S. 
Putnam,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Alar. 
31, 1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 186C. 

District  of  Belfast,  T. 
Harmon,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1866. 

District  of  Bangor, 
Wm.  P.  IVingate, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar, 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 


No  report. 
No  report., 
No  report . , 


No  arrivalK. 
No  arrivals . 
No  arrivalg. 

No  arrivolH., 
No  arrivalH., 
No  arrivalB. . 

No  arrivals.. 
No  arrivalg.. 
No  arrivalg. . 


No  omvalg. 
No  arrivalg. 


S  5^    <S 


ills 


§S 


It^t^t'^ 


I?* 


£     -5     S' 


i.1 


S    J     5 


I      i 


IMMIGRATION. 


arriving  in  the  United  States,  ifc. — Continued. 


9 

3 
•  -   ^» 

X  ^ 

1  = 

o 

1" 

li 

"a 

O 

o 

i 

s 

X 

ao 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

•3 

Country  In 

which  they  mean 

to  reHido. 

o 

1 

1 

6 

•2 

o 

i 

a 
> 

a 
o 

s 

1 
i 

- 

26 

1 

1 

31 

1 — 

A    ...I    2       2       5       1 

31         26 

57 

57 

1 



1 

1 

...J....I.... J....! 

1 [ 

ZL~iiz~r 

1 

1  1  1  i    i 

i 1 

1            1 

, ' 

' 1 '     ' 

i       1       : 

1 

. ___  '    ' 



1         i         !     ~" 

1 

....'....i....i....'..j;.  i 

■ 

1            , 

1 
1 

i 

1      1 

\        '            1 

1       1 



' 

' 

...~zr~i''~\ 

!       1 



1 

'         '     1     ^ 





L.! Ll..^ 



— 



==: 

-T= 

— 



[ 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  pajtacftgers 


1 

Cn>«tom-houi«p,     with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupation  g. 

3€ 

a.       in 

s    -s    1 

t      a      a 

g  >»  £  0   s  1.1 

1  iFir 

^3    h    :s, 

is! 

3       1 

i  i 

^  z 

■a    1 
s    ; 

1 

(3 

-  es 

=  =-. 
1?. 

X  ^ 

55 

a 

3 
■c 

it 

3 

0^ 

•0 
S 

si 

-3  c 

E  ^ 

J 

1 1 
h 

V 

MAINE. 

Dintriet  of  Bangor — 
Continued. 

Quarter  (>nding  Sept 

30,  1866. 

VERMONT. 
District  of  Vermont, 
Wiliam  Clapp,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  186G. 

Quarter  ending  June 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
:iO,  1866. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Dint,  of  Portsmouth: 
Jooepk  B.    Uphara, 
colUcXor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 

No  arrivals .... 

No  report 

1 

No  re  port 

=^zr 

..i 

1 

_       -_ 

j 

No  report 

==  -.=  1=^  zr==::rzr  =r^r=  = 

== 

■~'=  =^^  - 

No  arrivals. . . . 

! 

Merchant 

No  arrivals  .... 

1 

'..lUaj  .. 



= 

x    .... 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

District  of  Krwbury- 
port,    E.    G.    Cur- 
rier, collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31   1866 

._jTi_J.. 

1      1       1  -- 

1 

1 

1       ^ 

No  arrivals. . . . 

••*•'•••  ■] 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

No  arrivals. . . . 

_ .    _ .. ' . 

1 — 1 —  — 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

District  ef  Gloucester, 
ff'wi.   A.   Ftw,    col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31   1866 

' L..I.... 

'    I    ! 

No  arrivals.. .. 

■  --•r---i 

1 

1             1             1 

No  arrivals 

1          !                     1                                 I 

t 

Quarter  ending  June 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

~CZi.~i~Ti.TTiT 

1    1 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30  1866. 

4N0  arrivals.... 

1 i. .  1... 

_J...L_  :._.!_. 

Mariner 

Not  stated 



District  of  Salrm  and 
Bcvtrly.    Uobtrt   S. 
Kantoul,    collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar, 
31, 1866. 

1 

» 

1          1 

'■"I""!""' 

\ 

i 

....... 

1  1      1 

....L...I....L...L.. 

1 

1= 

1 

'      '             ! 

— ' — 

IMHIQEATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  8(c. — Continued. 


It  S^it  5-^  =r  ?? 
S^|2  5'=|g  ^--i-- 

^    h    ';3    .^i.    i;^    Un 

1 

i 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

i 

1 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

t 
c 
S 

fa 

I 

i 

> 

1 

a 
o 

1 
...1 

1 

1 

*T 

1 

■ 

; 

= 

,^__. 

1 



• 

1. 

1 

^==. 

: 

.  .^_ 

' 

■■ 

.     .      .     . 

■ 

^ 

—   f        '           ' 

. 

' 

'* 

Nova  Scotia 

United  Statea.. 

....|„.. 

i! 

I 

I 

-~wr 

1 L.. 

"  ^= 

1 

1 

' 

■' 

! 

1 

1 

^_ 

....'L... 

.       J      .          . 

I           i,         , 

=:= 

1 

i 

=^= 



1          1 

.^.^                    -^ 

'r 

1 

:    "**'                       "    '* 

i 

Nova  Scotia  .... 
do 

United  States. . 

1          1 

' 

1 

"*'i' 

1 
1 

1 

1 

•••'I'--- 

i        i 

1         ;                   1          1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1  i        2 

\                     1 ■ 

12 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  numher  and  designation  of  passenger* 


thoimuu'of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

1    Occupations. 

1 

i 

1 

1  £ 

S 
?5 

55 

>  3, 

5(4 

It 

-  t*: 

u  _ 

1- 
r.    ^ 

Em 

f  ?} 

I   1 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dhtrict  of  Salem  and 
Beverly— {Joui'd. 

Quarter  onding  Juno 
30,  18<i6. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  ISC>6. 

i 
i 
No  report 

' 

1 

^         i 
1         1 

1 

1 

1  LftborerR 

1  ServautH  .  . 

G 

1 

■^-^ 

■_ 

=^Z=^ 

-_-= 

= 

!      i 

'^- 

11 

..................      ----,---■ 

■"";'■"'■■"■ 

1 

fi 

11 

1 

1. ../.... 

Vint,  of  Marhlekend,                              ^ 



. 

___ 

Urn.    Stanley,    col- 
lector. 

Qnarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  18GG. 

Qunrter  ending  Sept. 

1 
No  arrlvali 

! 

1            •  -  • 

1  Notitatcd 

1 

1    Nnt  iiiiitnH . 

5 
4 

1 
3 

= 

^ 

1        ^ 

= 

....!     1 
1       2 

1  i 

-= 

30,  18C(i.                      ' 

District  of  Boston  and  \ 
ChtirlcjftoKu,    Han-  < 
vihal   Hamlin,   col-  \ 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar.     Army 

31,  18G6.                     i  liak.TH 

■  ItaiikerM 

12 

i 

1 

1 

4 

o 

1 

2 

28 

Ty 

1 

...... 

1 
9 
31 
7 
1 
418 

a 

240 

.  .  .  . 

:  Brt-werg 



1  Butcher 

.    .     

1 

1 

1  CheiiiistH 

1 

—  I 

(.'It-rkH 

.... 

....1...    ...    .. 

1 

Ch'r(rvuien  . ... 

1  Courier 

DreHsuiuleerB  .. 

Dni^'j;ii!tt 

Editor 

Kn^lueera 

FjinnerH 

Fisliermen  .... 

GeoloRlHt 

Laborcru 

l.jiwyerH 

MarinerH 

ManufncturerH . 

4 

1 



::::l:::::::::::: 

1 

....i.... 

. 

' 1 1 

1 

...  1 

j 

1 

i:::!::::,:::::::: 

■■ 

1 1 

' 

1 

..::L. ..'....'... 

...  1... 

i 

;        j        I 

J        ;'*""l 

1               1 

•     .. 

...j....  -...|    _..| 

I               11                1        1 

1 

I 

Mfchunici* 

. . . . 

1  Mcrchuntti 

1 

1 

Milliner 

1 

i .         1 .         1 

Miiu-rn 

11) 

3 
3 
1 
6 
(I 
1 

1 

::::'::::i:::  1 

1 

I  MuHiciuuH 

t 

— : — 1 

'  Navv     

1  .^ . . 

t 

NfWH  agent. . .. 

Pain  torn 

I'hvK'Cinnii 

Printer 

SeanitregjieH  . . . 
fShoeniakorj* . . . 

Showman 

S|)ln»t«rn 

1 

...J....!.... 

1 

1 

'....:....:..:.|....|....i;;:::;;;;i::::.:::::::'::::r'"! 

1       1       ,              '                           : 

3  i 

t 

1 

'         1 

1 

1 

..::::t....'..::i::;:i:::;i 

171 

' 

::::|;:::':::::::.:::: 

.Stuflent^ 

Nurgi-oHH 

Tailorn 

TeanjMter 

Not  stated 

8 
5 
3 
1 
31() 

i....'....,.*:|.;::i 

I......    .'  .!'"'' '""1 

. . 

!     I    i     [■  ''"'\ '■•", ,••■•! 

338 

1       1 

,       1 

1 

13(L' 

517 

39 ; 

57 

34  1  38  i 

17 

25 

90 

G9   a')8  , 

1:J2   2G(i  1 

75   , 

IMMIGRATION. 
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arHving  in  tlie  United  States,  ifc. — Continued. 


8H  =^' 


c  o 

I? 


Country  to  which 
they  beloug. 


Country  in 

whlfli  tlicy  mean 

to  renide. 


Nova  Scotia  . 


11         17 


United  Stntca. 


1    ...J     1  I....I     1  |....|. 

...I. ..;... J... J  2^  il. 


Nova  Scotia 


United  States.. 


Anstria .....  .... 

..    1 1 

Bnv aria 

Cape  Breton 

Clip*'  de  Verde  IsIMm 

1 1 

1        i 

1         ; 

(jnba 

1 

_   . 

German  V 

Great  Britain 

Hunj^ary 

!           i 

India 

i           j 

....i....L... 

italv 

1 

Not  Htsiti-d 

'                              ! 

Peru , . 

1 

1 

j 

PrnKhia 

;                  1 

ScotUiud    .   . 

1 

1 

•Spain 

1 

1 

Surinam.                . 

::::l::;:i:::: ::::::::!;::: 

:   L:j:::  i.:...:::i:: 

•  .     ;        1 

United  Sfa'eH.   .    ,, 

1        '        '        1        1 

Wehtludieii 

...  I....I...    ..-.--     ' 

t 

::::l::::l::::::::     "   " 

. 

... 

i                      '           ; 

1           i                                  1 

I 

i.. ...... 

1 

1 1 , 

3 

159  ,  46    107     20   232  i  52 

2() 
5 
1 
5 

1 

13.) 

7 

■    10 

288 


239 
o 

5 
7 

53 

2:1-) 

I 

% 

5 

33 
S 

"X 

sou 


39  I 
"'7' 


5 
107 


67 


30 

G 

1 

5 

1 

174 

7 

20 

43,-) 

2  I 

1" 

34G 

4 

5 

11 

98 

314 

1 


% 

L 
A 

'J 


Canada  

Cuba 

Cape   Breton  . . 

China 

Kn^^land 

France  

Germany 

CJreat  Britain.. 
New  Brun»iwiclc 
Ncwrouudland. 
NAt  Htated  ..  .. 

Peru 

Scotland 

Nova  Scotia  .  . 
Switzerland  .  . 
l'uiie<l  Stateji.. 
Wet»t  Indies  . . . 


1        6'. 

3       7  . 


6. 
73,. 

2 1 

1  ■ 
15C'. 

I 

1439 

1 


14 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  numher  and  designation  of  passenger* 


Cu«tom-hou9e,    with 
tbe  nuniM  of  thi*  col- 
lector, uud  dat<?. 

Occupationa. 

1 

i'S 

Is 

^    . 

ir 

^    la 

£ 

1  il  is  ' 

**5      £w      S     1 

S     S       w            1 

1 

d 

o£ 

ill 

1  = 

i  1 

1  '1 

§         1 

-2  li" 

AlASSACUUSKTTS. 

Digtriet  of  lioston  and 
CharUtlown — Cou  I'd. 

Qaartor  ending  June 
30,  ItiGG. 

Architect 

1 



6 
4 

5 

2 
7 
1 
1 
2 
3 

It; 
1 

3 

1 
1 

22 

ly;) 

tiT 

luy 
11 

202 

12 

7 

137 

20d 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

I 

15 

1 

6 

3 

3 



j 



Artihtij 

HakirK 

Baukt'M 

Ha  bim 

Br.  wcr 

Broker 

BntchiTg 

Chenii<.lu 

(jlerkH 

■'":"':::: 

■'■■i::::"::i;:;: 

1 

•  ••! 

:  :   .1    L... 

1 

1.  ^     .... 

'"'r::;.;:.!...- 

I""* 

— , — 1     1 

\"" 

1  . . '    ' 

.    .. 

— 1 

1 

.        .' L... 

............ 

'                     ...J.... 

....|.... 

::::;::  .::::t:::::i:::     '...- 

Clergymen 

ConHula 

Cook 

..      .1 ! 

................ 

.......1. ....... 

1 

1                  1 

Carrier* 

DeutiHt 

DreHKmakors .  . 

DrugKWlii 

Editor 

1 

.......... 

|-.-.|----;----|....|....|....j.--. 

....'.... 

;     ^ 

....      J...  L...       1      ' 

...1 

i.. : '..h';!         ' 

,"*::'::::t:"!:;::'::::;""'"'T'" 

KngliieerM 

Farmern 

Fishermen 

Laborern 

Lawyers 

MarlnerH 

ManufacturerH  . 

Manonii 

MechanlcM 

Merehantii 

Miller« 

Mlnern 

Minister 

Xaw 

■ 1 1 ; ■ 

1 

1 

...    1...    1             ' 

'            |----,----l---- 

:::/:^:\:::x::'\::::''' 

j 

1 

::::l....i. ...:::.':::: 

::::i:::: 

1 

::::.:::l.:::::::i:::' 

j 

....I 

1 

j 

::::i:!::i'"i::":":' 

' 

■■"1 

'        !••••!        1         "■T"' 

1 

1 ' 

i 

1 

1        1        |.... 

...  1 

":::::i.:::i;:;:i. ;..':::: 

....!.. ..!.... 

""T*" 

1 ....^ 

1      ■ 

! 

Paintera 

Pilot 

1      '::..:::: 

::::i::::' 

i L.J 

} 

....j 

Phynlclfcmj 

Planter  

Printers 

Pnbli»»hora  ..  .. 

PeddlerH 

Seam0treM8PB  . 

1 i....:::: 

1      I 

! 

1 

1 

1      1 

1 

1           ! 

...  1 

....j.... 

'        '      i      i 

—  1 — 

1                     ; 

I      1      1      1 

1                     j 

87 

....!.;... ...1 

, 

iSlioeiaakers  ... 

Shou^ncn  

SpinKtern 

StndeutM 

SnrffeouH 

Tailorn 

20 

7 

"13 
4 
6 

1 i 1 . 

....|.... 

1  *:...!. ...I.::  i....i""^"'T'" 

1 

1 

1    610 

1     '    1 

1 

.               .|...  ....j.. 

.............. 

' 

i::::':!::::'""i::::r'"'!""'i"'"V'" 

1 

::::::;. ..j::::r::r:""i'"", ■:;•':: 

1 

i    7 

1    ' 

....i---l-- 

i 

Teachers 

Traders 

Not  stated 

Actor 

4 

10 
527 

i....L...L...'L... 

1 

i::::::!.;:;!::::;;:::i:::" 

....|.... 

........ 

1    ofi4 

27:i8  1  1973  1132    ir>8  il22 

128 

IH)  |102  '270 

341    783    460 

4(17    222  ! 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
JO,  18<>(i. 

1 
3 
8 

12 
1 
8 
5 
2 
3 
5 
3 

50 

1                1           ■           1 

rzcr 

\—\ 

Architects 

Army  ......... 

i':::::i:::;::"i::::i:""!":' 

...... 

1  1 

'    \ 

1 

t  1 

Artists 

Auctioneer 

Bakers 

Rankers 

Barbers 

Bn'wers 

Brokers 

Butchers 

Clerk* 

1    1 

'                1 

1 

1 

;.-.J..-.l.... 

j 

1 

'::::::i::::,::::i:::: 

I........1---. 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

■ 

1 

i 

.... 

IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


«^  >»  CO!"  J'- 

•3       g     is 

a 

CS 

1  = 

o      o 

■sill 

nil 

a 
« 

c 

c 
ki 

S 

u 

< 

Conntry  to  which 
tliey  belong. 

1 

1 

•2 

1 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

Total. 

Died  on  the  voyage. 

.  .  1 

Argentine  Confed'u. 
AuMtria 

3 
4 

39 
2 

1 

...... 

3 

8 
...... 

66 

8 

22 

577 

...... 

452 
2 
4 

40 

"u 

375 
"35 

""l9 
2 

236 

4 
4 

144 
2 
1 

14 

24 

4 

2 

179 

19 

106 

14:i3 

1 

1 

? 

934 
10 
9 
73 
1 
25 
927 

82 

1 
2 
1 
0 

44 
4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
647 
3 

Canada 

Cape  Breton. . 

25     11 

i 

i 

1 
36... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1  . 

A'/orpM 

Columbia 

Cuba 

2 

3  ... 

....1.-.. 

i          1          1   Havana 

4.... 

2  1 
44     15 

3  1 
5.... 

21      17 

2.... 

....1       1 

111     10 

1... 

lOl     54 

215  115 

111       1 

1  .... 

1  .... 

2  2 
228ti  1743 

1  --- 

4... 

1 

!          !           ,   Rrlffiiim 

Kant  Indies 

England 

3.   . 

....|.... 

11 

16 
4 

1 

113 

11 

84 

856 

1 

1 

2 

59  ... 

Cape  llreton 

Cuba 

4 



Germany 

Great  Britain.. 

Ireland 

New  Brunswick 
Newfoundland 

Norway 

Not  stated  .... 
Nova  Scotia    .. 
P.  Edward's  Is 

Kussia 

Saxony    

Scotland 

United  States.. 
West  Indies  .  . . 

5  ... 

Eajst  Indies 

]*iiiglaiid  ......  .... 

38  ... 

I 

2  . 

-...|.... 

1  ... 



Germany 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

21  ... 

1  . 

155... 

lloiiduraH 

3.30  . 

12i. 



India 

ll 

Iceland 

482 
8 
5 

33 
1 

12 

552 

1 

47 
1 
1 
1 
2 

25 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1  . 

Italy 

4  .. 

New  Bmngwlck  .  - . 
Newfoundland 

402i)i . . . 

\\ 

.... 

. 

N«  t  htated 

1 

Nova  Scotia 

Peru 

P.  Edward'u  lalai  d 

. 

... 

.... 

1 

PruK.sia 

KuH^ia           

Kontlnn^           . 

....i    "' 

Knnin .    _  _ 

1 

Sicily 

1 .... 

.-..j.... 

Sweden  .......... 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

1 1 

i 

United  States 

We»t  ladies 

411 
3 

*  ""j 

j    '*    , 

j 

j. 

1... 

1 

j 

....i:::: 

i 

\ 

1 — ' — 

'"1 

1 

1 

* 

81 

365    .... 

6481 

' 

254  [142    165 

2738 

1973 

4711 

2738  11-":    i7l  I  . .. 

Africa 



Africa 

Austriilia 

1 

4 

102 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

26 

12 

8 

2 

"m 

...... 

'"if 

13 
2 

1 

1 
4 
204 
1 
4 
3 
0 

1 
43 
26 
10 

3 

1 
ll---. 

1    1 

Austria 

1 

41. .. 

59!!! 

5... 

3... 
391... 

14  ... 
8i... 
801... 

.... 

: 

.    ... 

Argt-ntino  Rep. 

AuHtria 

Bavaria 

Canada  

Cape  Breton... 
Cuba 

1 

....1....!        ' 

....  ....^.... 

1  .... 
4... 

32|    27 
21      3 
31.... 

20I    10 
8       6 
6       2 

68<    20 

....!... .!:::t*'" 

1         1 

Bavaria 

1 



.... 

.... 

Bohemia. ......... 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain.. 

Cape  Breton 

Cuba     

1 

.... 

i.!.. 

;;;;i;;;t;;; 

East  Indies 

16 


IMMIGRATION. 
Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passenger 9 


CuHtom-hou^e.     with 
tilt-  uamo  of  theuol- 
kctor,  aud  «l.ite. 

Occupationtt. 

0 

i 

1  Ij 
1   1 

s 

Is 

5  ^' 

It 

a 

"^    >.     Z  XT.    '"    >• 

S        (M        Sq 

1   i   1 

i  «*    c  .r:  ^  c* 

ii   1  1 

•MASSACHUSKTTS. 

District  nf  liottonaml 
Charld'tuwn — C  »ut'd. 

Quarter  puditif?  .Sept. 
;J0,  18t;t)— Uoul'd. 

Clergymen 

(^•n^ul« 

Curriern 

lient  aU 

Diensmaker*... 

Druggi^ti* 

I'Mitor          .... 

39 
7 
2 

2 

'""g 

I 
30 

_  j 

' 

L... 

""4 

::::........|.:.. 

....j.... 

........ 



1 

i 

"*"|... 

1 

l-:ngiueer8 

Farmerij 

Fishermen 

OeologiHt 

llrttlern 

LaborerH 

Lawyers 

Marnu-rM 

iM  anu  facta  re  r«  . 

AlaHomt 

Meehan'e« 

Merclmutu 

Millers 

.Millinem 

231 
15 
1 
4 

9M4 

23 
24 1» 

18 

7 

108 

483 



1 

1    1 

^ 

I 

::'["-]'- 

1 

— 1  — 

1 

.... 

'" 

........ 

1 

3 

4 

Minerrt 

.Mu!«lc'lnn 

GO 

1 

I 

11 

lo 

' 

! 

1 

Paiu'terrt 

l*hyrti<Mau.s 

Pn'olihher 

rrinterii 

SeamHtreKHi'H  . . 
Shoemakers  ... 
SplUHtern 

.... 

1    1 

i ■ 

1 

14 

1  *  1 

1 

. 

\ 

18 

' 

1 

1 

573 

.StudentM 

.Surffeou8 

TailorH 

Tailor^^^>»e!♦ 

37 

I 
12 

! 



....|.... 

2 

1         I 

'J'eaeherH 

Trnderi* 

WVa.erH 

Not  utated 

No  report 

11 

3 
911 

1 

i    ' 

... 

'     1 

1                  ; 

2,  797 

' 

' 

318 

391  |722  ,(^8    .'><;7 

■m:s 

2797    191 

201    182 

17fi 

147    129 

442  , 

District  of  Plymouth, 
Thou.  Loriug,   col- 
lector. 

Qnarti-r  ending  Mar. 
31,  letJU. 

Quarter  endiug  Juno 
ao,  18b6. 

Quarter  ending  gept. 

30,  leCti. 

District  of  Fall  River, 
James  "  Brady,  Jr., 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  18GG. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  lH()(j. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30.  186G. 



No  report « 

-ri-rr- 

=  == 

'•= 

No  report 

....l^-.LJ-J.-J..L- 

= 

__ 



■■^■= 

No  arrivals .... 

No  orrivubj .... 



= 

=z—= 

i... 

^^ 

=rr 

.  ..  ., .| 

= 

No  orrivolg .... 

" 

~n~ 

= 

= 

=  = 





'- " 

. 





' 1 

i 

IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  ifc. — Continued. 


at  a>^-xt 

«  >.  C  .-J  "  >' 

:^    pi:    ;5 

1 

H 

V 

ss'r 

=  t 

o 
o 

li 
It 

=  2 

It 

B 

1 

2 

O 

S 
M 

C 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

Denmark 

Egypt 

7^ 

i 

•3 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reftide. 

Hayti 

it 

J 
a 

4^ 

> 

§ 

1     i 

2 

249 
12 
229 
617 
2 
1 
2 

"3" 

123 
11 
88 

590 

'   "3 
...... 

"391' 

"'"9' 
55 

"2V 

4 

643 

"59' 
89 
3 
2 

1 

11 

...... 

1 

547 
'"""2' 

2 

4 

372 

23 

317 

1207 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

791 

2 

I 

27 

101 

1 

42 

18 

1202 

2 

1 

200 

115 

14 

3 

39 
5 

2 

4 
1 

5 

1398 

I 

10 

1 

1'.... 
1[      3 
2    ... 

5       3 

1  .... 
86     64 

278|  231 
2.... 
1 

2  5 
1        1 
1  .... 
ll.... 
2'      1 

2883  2430 
3.... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
4 

2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
150 
509 
2 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
3 
5303 
3 

England 

Ireland 

Japan  

Mexico 

New  Brunswick 

Norway 

Not  stated 

Nova  Scotia  . . . 
Peru 

France .......... 

Oermany 

Groat  Britain 

Greece 

...J 

Hayti 

Hungary 

India 

2 
400 

] 

1 
18 
46 

1 

21 

14 

559 

2 

1 
141 
26 
11 

1 

Poland 

P.  Edward's  Isl. 

Prussia 

Spain 

Ireland       

! 

Italy 

Mexico .' 

New  BrunMwick  . 
Newfoundland . . . 

New  Zealand 

Not  Htated 

St.  Domingo... 

Sweden 

United  States.. 
West  Indies  . . . 

1. . .. 

1 

, 

! 

Nova  .Scotiu 

PtTU 

1 

Poland 

1 

Portugal 

P.  EdwardH  Inl'd. 
PruoHia. ......... 

1 
............. 

' 

RuHKiu        

1 

Saxony 

Scotland 

Spain 

28 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
851 
1 
8 

St.  Helena 

St.  Domingo 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

UnlKKlStat^H.... 
Wales    

1 

Went  Indies 

141 

595 

365 

4441 

3«»?    '2-Z\   294 

3428 

2797 

6225 

34-28  2797 

6225 

_^^ 

— 

= 

.... 

_.^ 

_  . 

1 



1 

^^^ 

"^^ 

= 

^=  .-r=r 



1 

z-=^ 

^^ 

rr^ir^ 

=r^. 

-        r^ 

:ijr-r 



1 

; ___ 











. 



== 
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IMMIGRATION, 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengen 


CiiMtom-houtu>,  with 
the  name  of  th«  col- 
lector, and  date. 


MA.SSACHUSETTS. 

Dintrict  of  Barnstable 
Charlm  F.  Swift, 
collrc'nr. 

Q-mrttT  oniliiig  Mar. 
31.  I8«i«. 

Quarter  HiiiHng  .Tnne 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  18fi«. 


Occupation  tt. 


s 


-a 

6 


2      &!     . 


i5' 

^2 


No  arrivalit. 
No  arrivnli! . 
No  arrivalM . 


District  of  yrtr  lied-  , 
ford,  L.  Grinuell.  ' 
collector. 

Qimrter  eiidiu;:  Mar.     Printer  . 
31,  I8t»().  ,  Mariner. 


Qnartf  r  ending  Juno 
30,  ie6ti. 


Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  18(i«i. 


Farmer  . . .  . 

Seaman 

Gentleman  . 
Not  Rtated.. 


I    I 


Merchants  .. 

JSeamen 

Planter  .... 
Account-ant. 

LadieM 

ServantJi 

Children . .  . 


District  of  E^g  .r- 
<  'WW.  John  Vinnon, 
collector. 


Qnarter  ending  Mar.     No  arrivali . 
31,  1866.  ' 

Quarter  ending  June     No  arrivals. 
30,  1866. 


4 
U 


Qiiart4  r  ending  Sept. 
30.  1866. 


District  of  ynntucket, 
Alfred  Macij,  col' 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  mm. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1W)6. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 


No  arrivaln. 


No  arrivald . 


No  arrivalH . 


No  arrivals . 


O    4. 


-«  C5 
8  >. 

So 

u  ^ 

a'' 


t 

I! 


•rtC 


f    ao  £<N 

lit  t^ 


.-o  -a  c 
-a     g 


!  I 


IMMIQRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


Males  from  30  and  un- 
der 35  years. 
Females  from  30  and 

under  35  years. 
Males  from  35  and  un- 
der 40  years. 

s 

n 

52  "S   '^'^\   c     Country  to  which 
1^  •   r  ;     H         they  bi^Iong. 

1   1  II; 

1 

i 
1 

i 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

Females. 
Total. 

i 

> 

1 

i 

1 
1 

== 



. 

!"■ 

.... 



= 

I 



United  States. . . . 
do        .     .. 

United  States.. 
do 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1    

::::    i 

* 

1 



....L... 

I 

, 

2    

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

= 

2 



United  States.... 
do 

United  States.. 
do 

1 

1.  -   . 

1  1 

1    

1  

1 

1 
1 
4 

1 

1 

[       1 

do 

....  do 

1 

do 

4 

....  do 

4 

4 

1 





....    1 

1  !     1 

3  1        4 

7 

3 

II 

4 
13 

4 
24 

== 

United  States.... 
Austria 

United  Stnten.. 

10 

1 

13 

23 

1 

1 

2 

I 

1 

1 



1 

11 

13 

24 

11 

'l3 

•24 





1 

. 

= 

== 

= 

1 



. 

: 



'  '  





' 



1 

1 



1 

— 1 



1 

;      1 



== 

i 





==: 

=; 
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IMMIGRATION. 
Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  €ff  pdssengen 


Cn'*tntn-hmi<*^.     with 

th**  naiiM' rif  ihe  col-       OccnpalioDff. 
IfClor.  uml  date. 


KHODt:   ISLA.VII. 

Diftrictof  Proridenre. 
Charl'fi  AnthoHtf, 
collerlor. 

Qiiart4*r  ending  Mar.      Xo  arrivals  . 

31,  law. 

Qnarter  ending  June     No  arrivalii . 
30,  1 806. 

Qiiatter  ending  Sept.      Not  nutted  .. 
30.  lt{i(K 


Diatrict  of  Bristol 
and  IVarren,  IVm. 
H.  Taylor,  colUciur. 

Quarter  ending  Mar.     Merchant. 
31.  IftW.  Marinent  . 


Quarter  ending  June     No  arrivals 


Quarter  ending  Sept.      No  arrivalM 
30,  1B««. 


1       1     

».>               

!        3  ! 

1 

i        ! 

1  ' 

..L.J 

....1 1 ■• 

1          :          : 

:    1 

Dittrict   of  JVettport. 
Srth  W.  Khig,  col-  \ 
Uclor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar.     No  arrivalM. 
31.  18(J6.  I 


Quarter  ending  June  I  Clerk |        1 

:«),  1 WJO.  ;  Carpenter I         1 

I  MachiulMtn \        1 


CONN'KCTICUT. 

District  of  l^ew  Tjrn- 
don,  Edtoard  Pren- 
tit,  collector. 


Quarter  ending  Mar.  I  No  arrivali* . 

31,  18()t).  I 

Quarter  ending  June  ;  No  arrivalii . 
30,  l&JG. 

Quarter  ending  Sept.     No  arrivaU  . 

30,  mm. 

Dhtria  of  Nev)  Haven ,  \ 
Jomes  F.  Babcock,  > 
collector.  I 


Quarter  ending  Mar.     Merchant . 

31  W6G.  1 


Qu.irter  ending  Sept.     Cigar-maker. . .  [ 
30.  ItHM.  Painter i 


1  1. 
1  ;• 


.!    1   ... 


I    !   :• 


IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  ifc, — Continued. 


a 

1  = 

n 

1    '§    1.^ 

o 

s 

i 

OB 

1 

it 
•< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

i 

1 

1 
& 

■a 
1 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

t 

•a 

Femalet*. 
Total. 

> 
i 

I 

i        1 

;  •  1 

1 

1               1 

j        1 

=^= 

1 

1 

Brit.  Provinces.-         7  1      19        26 

United  Stat  en.. 

7 

19         26    ... 

Ouba 

1 

1 

United  States.. 

1 

I  I... 

1 

do 

«    2- 

.    ..  do 1     2 

2    ... 

1 



1 

1 

:>! ;       3 

T 

....         3  1... 

— 



1 

= 



' 

1 

i 

1 

1 



1 

United  States.... 
do 

United  States.. 
do      

'=-= 

1 
1 

1 

I   1 

1 
1 

1 

1    ... 

do 

1 

do 

! 

1   

1 

3    

3 

3 

...            3... 

= 

== 

1-   

' 

Cuba 

do 

1    

1 

United  States.. 

1 

1 

'i !        '. 

do 

1 

1  |... 

I 

2  1 1       .2 

2  i                 2  ^    . 

1 

rf  1 -.    ... 

1 

1 





1 

1 

' 1 

1 

1            i 

— 

=  = 

— 

1 

1 ' 1 

' 

1 

! 

1 

Porto  Rico 

1 

United  States.. 

! 

1            i 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 
....          1 

1 

, — 

— _■ 

a2 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  poBMtngert 


CoHtom-bouHe,     with  , 
the  oame  of  the  col-  i    OccupationM. 
lector,  and  date. 


I      1 

?3  &k 


2^  a 

fe   la 


1^  ■ 


ii|5 

>»  -*  ;% 

©I 


;t  £5 

;35 


S     15 
S  >.o  ■ 

5  s;» 


=2  51  = 

■  i  i-  *- 

is  s,  * 

fa     a 


s 


§ 

E 


CONNECTICUT. 

Dial,  of  New  Havtn— 
Contioued. 

Quarter  ending  Jun« 
3U,  1866. 


Faroieni 

Physician  . 
Carpenter  . . 
Not  Htated  . 

Agent 

Student  

Ma«on 

Marinent . .  . 


5       1 


Quarter  ending  Sept 
3U.  1866. 


Ptonter , 

Clerk 

Accountant 

Student  ...,.., 

Not  Mtated. 

Merchant 

Ma«on 


nutria  of  Fairfield, 
SiUu  C.  Booth,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30.  1866. 

Dietriet  of  Stoning- 
ton,  Horace  N. 
Trumbull,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30.  1866. 

NEW  YORK, 

Dittrict  of  Qenesee, 
Wm.  H.  Crennell, 
collector. 

Quarter  en4ing  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30.  1866. 


No  arrivaU. 
No  arrivalM. 
No  arrivals. . 

No  arrivals.. 
No  arrivals. . 
No  arrivals. . 


No  report  . 
No  report  . 


NotHtated  ..  .. 

Do 

Do 


352       138  ! 


I    I     I 


IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  Statea,  Sfc, — Continued. 


a  h 


fi 


Em 


If  &~ 


1^ 


B 


ihey  hi' Ion  f;. 


•3 


Unitod  SUiten... 
Denmark 


Cnuntry  In 
to  rt'sideK 


United  Stateg..     9 


10 


10  |. 


.    Mayaguez 

.|  Barbadoei 

.  I  8L  Croix 

.    United  StutPH. . . 


== 

== 

= 

Mayaifuei..  . 

1 

5 

6    ... 

Canada    

.      1 

b 

7    ... 

United  Stateii. 

.     4 

4    ... 

St.  Croix 

.      1 

1    ... 

.      7 

U 

18    . . . 

■E 


15     Canada 

...    NotBtated.... 
...    United  StatoM. 


188 
'64 


96 


15 


284 

.....      15 
42       106 


138       405 


Canada 188     96  284 

Not  stated « { 15 

United  States..     64     42  106 

252   138  4a'5 


24 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  paM$engers 


;  a 


CuMtom-hoiiHe,     with 

the  naiiiM  of  the  col-      Occnputiniix. 
It'ctor,  Hiid  dute. 


I     M 


•^    <..a3t|ftsS 


!oe 


_*j 


.£2:x 


9^     \U* 


tZ 


^      :^ 


2S 


C  •«    *     "' 


?%       h       >«% 


NKW  YOUK. 
Diftrirt  of    Otntxgo, 
A.   Van    Dyke,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
3U,  1866. 


JO,  1866.  I 

Diittriet  of  yingarn,  \ 
Franklin  Spalding, 
collector.  \ 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31. 1866  ! 

I 
Quarter  ending  June 

30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1866. 

Dintrict  of  Buffalo 
Crtek,C.  D.  Norton, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  8ept. 

30,  1866. 

District  of  Onittgnt- 
chie,  D.  M.  Chapin, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 


30,  186(). 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
;W,  1866. 

District  of  Sng  Har- 
bor, Wickham  S. 
Haeins,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 

Diftrict  of  New  Y'ork, 
E.  P.  Ciynch,  deputy 
collector.  ' 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,1866. 


No  arivalM. 
No  urrivalu., 


-= 

^TTZ^.,    rr-r:   — — 

--- 

^-- 

--rr- 

--= 

..._^ 

^=^ 

" 

No  arrivjiJH.... 

' ,....!..,     i     .         1 

'     ! 

- 

1         i         1 

No  arrivjilB 

1 

|----'.-..i  -■•  •--■ 

L.i 

- 

—  ■ 

No  arrival)* 

1 

!      i 

=  =r..^ .  ^'— .  'L  '--:=  :-  -4'- 

= 

No  arriviilfl 

i            1 

...  i  -  '   1 

^     1     1     1     ! 

^ 

=  ==■ 

No  arrivals 

..._   ^.    ..       :     i     ' 

1 
i 

— "= '  ^=  1  ^=  '  ^^:^  1 -^^-'  -=^ 

-=^ 

i : 

No  urrlvjili* 

■ .......' ..  1^..  1...  i ... 

....!....|....|....l... 

—  ^=--    -_^  ,  =^  1  --:^  '  ^- -     ^^^    ::rT= 

= 

No  arrivals 

.        •     ..     !^...l     ...L... 

....;....L..  1  . 

";7~ 

1             ' 







i 

No  arrlvalH 

'              1 
.  .     1     .  • 

..!... 

...'.... 

1     -                    j 

, 

Z 

No  arrivalH 

. 

|_ 

■•=^-=^-=^-     =^     ^^     -=     ■—[-—     =\^= 

►= 

-^^  ^^ 

No  arrivuU 

..  1 ...' ..  .. ; ..  !....|.... 

1 

\'" 
1 

~ 

1 

No  arrivals 

i 

j 

=  -—=■== 

•='='  = 

= 

= 

= 

ill 

No  arrivaitt 

1                   I 

1 

1         1          ' 

==  =  i-='--=  =  =^ 

=:  =  ,= 

No  arrivalit 

•                           1             1 

....|... 

■ 

I         1 

!    1    1 

1        1        1 

___ 

1 

Merchantu  ..  .. 

2361 
3411 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

j        : 

Meclianicti  ..  .. 

.:..i.:::i::::l:::: 

.... 

1 

:;::i:::::;::i:::"i:::- 
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arriving  in  She  United  States,  Sfn. — Continued. 


MalcR  from  30  and  un- 
der 35  yenrg. 
FemnloH  from  30    and 
under  35  yonrg. 

§ 
S  >' 

u 

|i 

li 

"3 

o 

II 

-6 

o 
a 

Conntry  to  which 
they  belong. 

s 

1 

H 

Country  in 

wtiich  they  mean 

to  reiiide. 

1 

1 

lb 

•a 

1 

i 
g 

3 





— 

* 

.... 

= 



== 

1 

— 

= 

• 

= 





"= 

= 

= 

Trrr^ 

== 





= 



= 

= 

:== 

....... 

!                ' 



= 

— 

...... 

...J 

•I 

= 

= 

= 

■=="- 

== 



= 

== 









. 

= 



=^= 

=  == 



"=■= 

— 

= 

1 

! 

Great  Britain.... 
Portugal 

9767 
23 

4679 









3    1 : 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  (he  number  and  designation  of  passenger  $ 


Cudtom-houie,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupations, 

^ 

m 

a      * 

1  i 

1 

2 

a 

a 

ji 

a 

s 

1  d 

o  £ 

1  ri 

1   Ii 

is  1* 

11 

1 

NEW  YORK. 

DiH,  of  New  York— 
Continaed. 

31  1866— Cont'd. 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Martiers 

Miners 

Lawyers 

Clerics 

Phyxicians .  . 

Clergy 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Servints 

Not  stated... 

• 

.1688 

7541 

259 

1857 

58 

442 

80 

50 

102 

134 

77 

5736 

1 

.  .  .  .t 

—  1  — 

1 ! 

1 

1         : 

.•i82 
10443 

....1 i....i 

1 

j 

2r.!»30 

11025 

1187  1189  lO.Vj'  9.33 

491 

433 

2213 

1331* 

6.- 2 1 

2«J84    r.G61 

17iC 

Henry  A.  Smytke,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Merchants  .  . 
\fechunics  .  . 
Farmers  .... 

Laborers 

Mariners 

lawyers 

Miners 

Clerics 

Physicians... 
Clergymen  . . 

Butchers 

Bakers 

Artiste 

Servants 

Not  stated... 

Merchants . . . 
Mechanics . . . 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Mariners 

Lawyers 

Miners 

Clerks 

Physicians... 

.3484 

7250 

10124 

21837 

432 

68 

1         1 
i         ' 
1         1 

•             •         i 

1 

::::: :;:;;:::::::  i 

^ 

2.331 

615 

98 

85 

281 

311 

2<X) 

488 

1425 

10 
3.385 
33388 

I3I855 

367a3 

39143864 

Mkh  :mi 

1795 

1.556 

65155119, 

17117  9417 

11872  4950 

QunrtPr  ending  Sapt. 
30.1866. 

4132 
(>093 
5974 
12678 
3.31 
77 
1762 
749 
117 

1 

'^ 

1 

1 

.... 



.... 



|. 

IMMIGRATION. 
arriving  in  the  Unifed  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 
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l^'^l 


l£  rt 


£  «; 


=  «  1  c 


^1 


£- 


Country  to  which 
they  belong. 


I  < 


3349   y7'2  2060   541  331h»  1227 


;  Prance 

i  Spain 

Italy 

Hermnny 

KuM*ia 

Pruwiirt 

Poland 

Dfpuuirk 

Holland 

Dclgium 

Sweden 

BritiHh  ProvincoB. 

W.Ht  India 

Cuba 

Sonth  America  . . 

China 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Austria 

Turkey 

A  frica 

United  States.... 


6577  27ff4  3756  1618  6652  4144 


Oreat  Britain. . . 

France 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Ruiwia 

Pru8.Hia 

Poland 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium  ..  ...".. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Brit.  Provinceu  . 

Went  Indies 

Cuba 

South  America  . 

China 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Turkey 

Africa 

United  States... 


Great  Britain. 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Ku(>t»ia 

PruPHiu 

Poland 

Denmark 


545 

54 

143 

9362 

24 

280 

44 

57 

4.1 

63 

16 

40 

18 

9 

51 

1 

32 

287 

11 

1 

6 

1 

5052 


211 

9 

74 

4488 

11 

174 
11 
25 
17 
24 


25930    11025 


121 
6 


7 
1141 


27742 

UIO 

3 

113 

167 

223:18 

26 

1276 

27 

20iJ 

520 

110 

41 

219 

41 

8*) 

55 

50 

3 

28 

939 

2 

1 

6 

6741 


17876 
560 


Country  in 

[which  they  mean 

to  reside. 


United  States. 


2593011025 


2593011025 


32 

55 

13686  I 

7  I 
698  I 

29 ; 

64  I 

387 

64 

14 

102 

9 

42 

30 

24 


4 

500 


2600 


36955 


United  States. .  61855  36783 


61855  36783  98678' GlOiS  36783  98678 


18507 

1146 

169 

237 

14243 

57 

698 

27 

585 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  an3  designation  of  passengerM 


\ 


Custom-house,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupations. 

t 

•a 

Females. 

Males  under  5  years  of 
ape. 

i 

>» 

1 

e 
a 

a  ^ 

©0 

s. 
-a 

Females  from  5  and  un- 
der 10  years. 

Males  from  10  and  un- 
der 15  years. 

Females  from  10  and 
under  15  years'. 

Males  from  15  and  un- 
der 20  years. 

Females  from  15  and 
under  20  years. 

Males  from  20  and  un- 
der 23  years. 

1  § 

s  >.  0  1. 

5-5  Is 

i 

IS 

'- 

^  i 

NEW  YORK. 

DUt.  of  New  York— 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Sept 
30    166&— Cont'd 

Clergymen  .. 

liutcherg 

Bakeni 

Artists  ...... 

Servants 

Not  stated... 

116 
224 
224 
2:J5 
170 
12771 

! 
1 

.  .  . . 

1 



1 

1745 
25607 

1 

i 

i 

i 

DUtriet  of  Cape  Vin- 
cent. J.  W.  IngalU, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

45703  I27352   2910 

3035 

2921 

2632 

14661274  4770 

3404 

10651  6168  <>379  385H 



_ 



...., 1 . , ,  —  - 

, 

Quarter  ending  June 
30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept 
30,  1866. 

1 

1 

! 

No  report. . . . 



1 

1                    ' 

1      ! 

No  arrivals . . 

' 





' 

District  of  Dunkirk, 
Geo.  M.  Abell,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

No  arrivals. 

Laborers 

Servants .... 



= 

== 

= 

== 



1 1 

Quarter  ending  June 

1 

30  1866. 

* 

* 

. . . .  i        ,        1             .        . .  -    - . ,     ^ , 

Quarter  ending  Sept 

1 

! 

.           ;             1 

30, 1866. 

3 

1             j 

No  arrivals.. 
No  arrivals.. 
No  arrivals.. 

No  arrivals.. 

1 

' 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

L... 

Ditt.  of  ChampUtin, 









Hiram  Dunn,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

31, 1866. 

. . . . 

1                 ] 

! 

Quarter  ending  June 

;•    ' 

30,  1866. 





= 

= 

=  ==== 



=^ 



' 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1866. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Dist,    of   Bridgeton, 
Joneph   H.     Elmir, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

1 

:: "1 

! 
1 

■ 

— 

=r^ 

= 



= 







' 
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aniving  in  the  United  States,  ifc, — Continued. 


Males  from  30  and  un- 
der 35  years. 
Females   from  30   and 
under  35  years. 

Males  from  35  and  un- 
der 40  years. 
Females  from  35  and 
under  40  years. 

Males  upwards  of  40 
years  of  age. 

Females  upwards  of  40 
years  of  age. 

i 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

i 

0) 

a 

1 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

> 

1 

a 
o 

Holland 

200 

93 

351 

1914 

35 

104 

60 

81 

7 

27 

551> 

8 

7 

3 

4 

130 

52 

87 

1141 

14 

51 

22 

9 

4 

5 

267 

6 

1 

2 

• 
United  Statci.. 

Belgium 

Norway 

Sweden 

Brit  N.  A.  Prov. 

West  Indies 

Cnba 

South  America  . . 
China 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Hungary 

Austria 

Turkey 

Africa 

Portugal ....  ... 

2 

Orefce    

2 
6570 

United  States.... 

2588 

4570327352 

5293  2Q49  :«57ll4nQ  MM  n:wn 

45703 

273.'^2 

73055 

45703 2735273055  . . 

[ 

.... 

=r= 

1                    1 



' 

1 

1          1 

!         !          '■ 

= 

-"== 

1 

1 

1 



Canada 

United  States.. 

1" 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

• 

1'"" 

...J...  !.... 

I 

1 

3 

4 

1         ^ 

4  1 

!*■ 







!               ' 

1 



==^= 



**•■  *| 





• 

1 

' 





in 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  numher  and  designation  of  passengert 


CuKtom-houtse,     with 
the  name  of  thf  col- 
lector, aud  date. 

Occupations. 

s 

3 
I 

2 

Ii 
1 

a 
s 
•o    . 

Is 
-a 

g 

•a 

S  > 

a 

9 

h 

Ii 

"a 

FenmleH  from   10  and 

under  15  years. 
MalcH  from  15  aud  un- 
der 20  ytjars. 

PfWr 

u,    ;s    ju*     \^    jb 

NEW  JERSKY. 

Diat.   of  Bridgeton — 
Contiaued. 

Quarter  ending  June 

30,  18(36. 

Qtiartcr  ending  Sept. 
:J0,  1866. 

Dht,  of  Prrtk  Amhoy, 
John  L.  Bogg$,  col- 
lector. 

Qiiart<»r  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1866. 

Di»t.   of  Great   Egg 
Harbor,    Itracl     S. 
Adams,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  186«). 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30,  18G6. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30  1866 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

No  arrivalg.... 

' 

1 

! 

1 

1        1 

• 
No  arrivals. . . . 

i 

rr 

t 



" 

No  arrivals. . . . 

...J.. ..!.... 

1 

= 

= 

— 

-:^^ 

= 

= 

— — 

'     1 

No  arrivals. . . , 

1 

1 

i 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

No  arrivals. . . . 

1 

i 

~\~ 

= 

— 

== 

No  arrivals. . . . 

1 

No  arrivals.... 



1 ' 

■ 

District  of  Ncfcark, 
Peter    fV.    Martin, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31    1866 

No  arrivals.... 

i 

. 

' 

Quarter  ending  Juno 

.  .  1      . 

I 

30,  1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  arrivals 

1 

1    1    1 

1 

30,  1866. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

District  of  Philadel- 
phia,   WiUiam  B. 
Thomas,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

Not  stated 

Stoker  

Gunsmith 

Miner 

I 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

9 

4 

31,  1866. 

1. . 

1 

Quarryman  .  . . 

Buker 

Clerk 

** 

Not  stated 

Laborers 

Servants 

*  "1 

4 

1 

1 

7|     2 

....i  1 



Quarter  ending  June 

222 
672 

399 

' 

1 

30,  1866. 

1 

355 
104 

....!.... 

Seamstresses  .. 

....|....i....| 

"1 

Farmers 

41 

....L...I...J 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  ifc, — Continued. 


a 

a 

Si 

r 

1 

si 

c  >, 

si 
■X 

a 

s 

Si 

si. 

go 

•1 

T3        O 

ft 

li 

n 

a 

to 

1 

C 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

1 

a 

3 

o 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reMide. 

t 

J 
i 

1 

I 
i 

ii 

Q 

■ 

^ 

1 





1 

= 



^=  = 

=== 

:::i 

! 

1 







1 

1 

1 

! 

' 

i 



^ 

^= 

== 

' 

1                      1 

1 

=r^ 

— 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

' 

I 

— 

■ 

-■= 

= 

1                      i 



1 

5 
3 

3 

1 

United  Statofl 

England 

Ireland 

8 
4 

1 

0 

1 

*4  1      13 

Cuba 

1  1 

1 

. .. . 

1            1 

1            ' 

1 

1 

9 

4 

13 

y 

4         13    ... 





United  States.. 

Trpland  . 

874 

7 

92 

20 

15 

79fi 
6 

48 
8 
7 

1670 

13 

140 

2H 

2i» 

1014 

1      1 

865 1... 

Walea 

England 

Genuany 

Scotland 

; 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  pastengen 


Cuftiom-house.     with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupation!. 

1 

1 

§ 

2 

1 
h 

B 

i  1 

hVt 

1  i 

li 
11 

•a 

1    i   1  l§  1 

1    ;s    i    i    i 

PKNffSYLVANlA. 

DiBtrirt  of  Philadel- 
phia— Continued. 

Quarter  endlnjf  June 
30   I860 Cont'd 

Clerkg 

6 
6 
7 
1 
6 
2 

2 

1 

16 

a 

Cotton  Mplnnem 
Shoemakerg  . . . 

MuHlclau 

MlnerH 

MttchiniBtn 

KngineerM 

Merchant 

Weaver* 

TailorH 

1    i 

1 

1 



....(........ 

__.!___  L __ 

L... 

::.:;■■"!"■"'"""", 

j    . 

Drugglut 1 

Grocer 1 

Priutem 2 

Monlder 1 

Mtutona 4 

Miller 1 

1         '    ' 

....|............. 

!  :  1  .:  .  ^ 

1 

1 

Cutler 

1 

Bricklayer .... 

Baker 

Lawyer 

DreMMmakerg .  . 
BlackHniHhH... 

Carpenter 

Tanner 

Muriucrt) 

Milliner 

1 

1 
1 

'*'*2* 

1 
I 
4 

1 

5 

i . . .  1 

1    ' 

r     ; 

::::i:::: 

I 

Gardener 

1 

i::::i:::: 

Butcher 1         1 

Wh»-el\vright .. 

Peddler 

Nurite 

1 
1 

|....j.... 

1 

Painter 

Cigar-makor... 
EqucMtriun 

Lnborem 

Not  iitated 

8ervantH 

I 
1 
1 

... 

...  1... 

::::::i:::: 

... 

1014  1    865  1  82  i  78 

78 

70 

43 

43 

131 

195  |34l 

•J56 

155      81 

Qnnrter  ending  Sept. 

171 

64 



30,  ]843(i. 

155 

119 

11 

40 

* 

. .  .| 

8eamHtre«8e»  .. 

1 

SpinHterM 

.... 

"1 

Shoeumkerg  . . . 
Razoritniith  .,.. 
BraMH- founder. . 

VVenverg    

Bricklayer..  .. 

Butcherg 

Courier 

Carpenterg 

2 

::::::i:::: 

*  **j 

i.... 

1 

....j.... 

......  .... 

...... ...J 

Gardener 

1.... 

Mluerg 

Printer 

Moulder 

Paper  mnkerg  . 

Collier 

Schoolmagten)  . 
Cat  Ue  dealer  .. 

Farmerg 

Joiner 

Bricklayer.... 

Clerkg 

Gentleman 

Cornbraker 

Unbrella  mak'r 
Tailor 

.. 

■ 

" 

. .  .. 

... 

_ 

... 

... 

IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


II 

1 

1 
Si 

IS 

II 

MaleH  from  35  and  un- 
der 40  years. 
FomalcB  fW>m  35  and 
under  40  yean. 

o 
23 

5 

h 

is 
1 

1 

1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

1 

^ 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

J 

1 

i 
r 
1 
§ 

•s 

5 

Bremen 

Cuba 

6 

1 
1 

6 

1 
1 

Italv 

\ 

74 

50 

30 

16 

80 

76 

1014 

865 

1879 

1014 

865 

1879 

== 

Ireland 

United  States.. 

_ 

25 

4 

5 

1 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

308 

I 
15 

544 

8 
40 

285 

325 

Walet 

England  ...  . 

Qermany 

Poland 

Italy 

Dan.  West  Indies. 

ScoUand 

Sweden 

1 

France  

Brit.  West  Indies. 
H'^llinid    . 

* 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  39- 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  pastengert 


Cugtom-houge,     with 
the  name  of  the  col' 
lector,  and  date. 

Occupations. 

1 

s 

& 

•5 

•a 

>* 

-a 

1 

1 

s  ^ 

a 

9 

B  >* 

'is 
1 

s 

go 

1   0 

ii 

3 
1  ^ 

II 

•a 

1    §  1 

a  =  4     !• 

£     1    ^  . 

»            1          1 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

DU^et  of  Philadel' 
i»*«a— Cont'd. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30  1866— -Cont'd. 

Baker * 

Sailor 

j 

Peddler 

Agent 

Saddler 

Overlooker 

Wool-sorter .  . . 

No  arrivals.... 

1-"- 

285 

325 

30 

27 

19 

22 

10 

17 

40 

72 

86 

95 

35  j  30 

District  of    Pretque 
Itland,  That.  WU- 
kiru,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,1866. 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30,1866. 

Parmem 

Carpenters 

Printers 

Dressmaker  . . . 

.... 

.... 

7 
3 
2 

.... 

..  .- 

. . .  - 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

Machinist 

Lumbermen. .. 

Farmers 

Lumberman^... 
Milliner 

i 

2 

.... 

- . . . 

.... 

.... 

15 

1 

12 

I 

= 



Qnart4>r  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

3 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

. . . . 

.... 

.... 

Carpenters 

Ministers 

No  arrivals .... 

3 
2 

.  - . . 

.... 

.... 

. . . . 

. . . . 

-  - . . 



9 

1 

6 

1 

2 

DELAWARE. 

District  of  miming- 
ton,  T,  M.  Rodney, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

No  arrivals .... 





= 

= 

== 

== 

Quarter  ending  Juno 

30,  1866. 
Quarter  f>ndlng  Sept. 

No  arrivals 

== 



= 

30,1866. 

MARYLAND. 

District  of  BaUimore, 
Edwin  H.  Webster, 
coUector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Butcher 

Cabinetmakers. 

Carpenters 

Clergyman 

Cooper  

Fanners 

2 
2 
1 
4 
4 
1 
8 
I 
11 

* 

31,1866. 

. ... 



... 

. .  . . 

... 

. .. . 



. . . . 



. .  . . 

... 

. .. . 

. . . . 

...  . 

... 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  Sfc, — Contintied. 


s 

§^ 

Sit 

1 

S  ^ 

k 

r 

1 

ax 

go 

& 

§■1 

o 
•5 

Ii 

a 

1 

•< 

Conntiy  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

1 
1 

, 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

£ 

1 

§ 

••••T 

.... 

93 

34 

16 

9 

26 

29 

285 

325 

610 

285 

325 

610 

.. 

== 

■ 

= 

= 

Canada 

United  States.. 

* 

. ... 



15 

1 

16 

15 

1 

16 

*" 

3 

15 

1 

16 

15 

1 

16 

. ... 

Canada 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

** 

... 

. ... 

1 

9 

1 

10 

9 

1 

10 

= 









r=:r 



= 

United  States.... 
Italy . 

United  Stntcii 

179 
14 

1 
45 
69 

2 

1 
1 

105 

4 

1 

12 

24 

3 

im 

i« 

Great  Britahi..      1 

Spain 1 

France 2 

United  States..  1.... 
Not  stated  . .  ..■ 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

1 

...... 

Scotland 

Spain  ..^ 

Franw    ,. 

NotrtiiUMi 

1 

1 

""9 



:::::::: 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  ptuMengen 


Onitom-honso,    with 
tho  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupation!. 

1 

£ 

1 

II 

a 
a 

3 

-a 

i 

li 

13 

a 

0 

o  3 
go 

h 

go 
«  I. 

£ 

§ 

li 

1 

1 

o  ^ 

|l 

i 

1 

1 

si 

6  "^ 

u 

£ 

a 

k 

s 

1^ 

a 

s 

It 

•9 

3 

f 

MARYLAND. 

Ditt.  of  BalHmn-9- 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31   1866— Cont'd. 

Gardenoni  ..  .. 
Hotel -keeper .  . 

LabororH 

Lockamith 

MachiniHtg 

Mariner! 

MaMODM 

Merchant* 

MuMic  dealer... 

Phyiiician! 

Potter 

Saddler 

Servant  

Tailors 

Tanner 

Teacher 

Weavers 

Wheelwright!  . 
Shoemaker! . . . 
Not  !tated 

Seamen 

Servant! 

Shoemaker!  . . . 

Skinner 

Soap-maker  . . . 

Soldier 

Stonecutter!  .  . 

Tailor! 

Farmer! 

Teacher! 

Tinker 

Tinners 

Turner! 

Upholsterers... 

Vurnisher 

Watchmakers  . 

Weavers 

Wheelwright!  . 

Not  stated 

Agent 

3 

1 
149 
1 
2 
9 
9 

10 
1 
S 
1 
1 
1 

11 
I 
1 
2 
2 
4 

61 

• 

■ 

150 

.... 

" 

312 

150 

20 

17 

16 

17 

18 

12 

29 

16 

60 

23 

56 

18 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

3 
3 

77 
1 
1 
1 
3 

59 
4 
2 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
2 

36 
3 
685 
1 
1 
4 

28 
4 
3 

42 
3 

16 
2 
7 
1 
7 
8 
1 

39 

19 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

69 

* 

1410 

Apothecary 

Artists. ..'^.... 

Bakers 

Barber! 

Ba!ket-maker!. 
Blacksmith!... 
Bookbinder!... 

Brewen 

Brick-maker! . . 

Butcher! 

Butler 

.... 

• 

* 

• 

Cabinetmakers. 
Cig^r-maker! . . 

Clergyman 

Carpenter!..  .. 

Clerk! 

Carriage-mak's. 
Cloth-maken . . 
Coach«maker!  . 
Comb-maker .  . 
Confectioner... 

Coopers 

Coppersmith... 

' 

1 



:::::;::i::::i 

IMMIQBATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  StaUit  Sfc. — Oontinaed. 


§ 

•a 

Females  from  30  and 

under  35  years. 
MaleN  from  35  and  un- 
der 40  years. 

1 

si 

V 

Males  upwards  of  40 
years  of  age. 

Females  upwards  of  40 
years  of  nge. 

1 
1 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

1 

1 

Ck>untry  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

& 

3 

1 

§ 

1 

Q 

33 

15  1  25 

12 

54  i  SO 

9 

312 

150 

471 

312 

150 

471 



United  States.... 
Ireland 

United  States.. 

Mexico 

England 

Not  stated 

. 

66 
238 
49 

19 
161 
26 

2083 
2 

1 

1488 

England 

.... 

"75 

Brit.  West  Indies. 

Scotland 

Wales 

4 
7 
2 

3 
3 
1 

v.'.'.','. 



Mexico 

Spain 

Germany 

1716 

1269 
2 
2 
2 

1 

Italv 

1 
2 

1 

....L... 



Cuba 

Brazil 

i 

Not  stated  .  . 

75 

■ 

1 

.    ^  ... 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

^ 

:::::::' 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  patsengert 


Cnstom-houae,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

OocupationB. 

1 

^ 

i 
1 

1 

-a 
a 

& 

1 

tn  1 

oo 

1 
a 

h 

St 

a 
& 

i 

o  S 

a« 

r 

1 

|l 

8  ^ 

is 

P 

g  >. 

e 

9 

9 

si 

IS 

If 

a  ^ 

a 

0 

s 

ll 

g   :3 

a.- 

MARYLAND. 

Dit.  of  BaUimon^ 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30  IM&^-ClonVd 

Cutler 

D  roHHin  akdr 

1 

1 

Engineer! 

Farmers-, 

Fishermen 

Frame-maker.. 

Farriers 

Olass-palnter . . 

Gardenerd 

Goldsmiths 

G  ovemesses 

6 
474 
3 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 

5 

1 

' 

2 

Hatter 

Iron  founder... 

Joiners 

Jurist 

1 

1 

36 

1 

319 

2 

9 

5 

28 

43 

23 

9 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Laborers 

Lawyers 

Locksmiths  .  .. 

MachinUts 

Masons 

Merchants 

Millers 

Miners 

Moulder 

Musician 

Painters 

Paporhanger.  . 

Physicians 

PortfoUo  mak'r. 

Potter 

Rope-maker . . . 

Saddlers 

Sailmaker 

Actor 

* 

2086 

1488 

163 

167 

IS3 

148 

86 

88 

254 

221 

449. 

305 

388 

218 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

1 
4 
1 

16 
2 
1 
6 
7 

11 
1 

12 

16 
8 
2 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 
3 
122 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

36 
512 

11 

Bakers 

Barber 

Blacksmiths  . . . 
Book  agents-.. 

Brazier 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabhietmakers. 
Carriage-maker 
Cigar-makers.. 

Carpenters 

Clerks 

Clothiers 

Confectioners.. 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths.. 
Cup'rd^leecber. 

Druggist 

Engineers 

Farmers 

Gardeners  ..  .. 

Gasfitter 

Glassmakor  . . . 

Gunsmith 

Hatter 

Hotel-keepers.. 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Locksmiths.... 

1 

j 

3 

i* 

1 

IMMIGRATION. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  8fc. — Gontinned. 


h 

i 

si 

k 

n 

r 

3 

}l 

•0   ^ 

1 

M 

1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

J 

^ 

Country  in 

which  thev  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

a 
& 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

• 

933 

120 

127 

55 

233 

176 

75 

2066 

1488 

3649 

9086 

1488 

3649 

United  States.... 

Germaoy 

Spain 

Great  Britain 

Mexico 

34 

1180 
8 

4 
1 
6 
90 
106 
3 
1 
1 
1 

13 

752 

3 

3 



United  States.. 
Not  stated     . 

1435 

897 

*  24 

4 

! 

France  -  r  ^ . .  , . . . 

3 
51 
69 

England 

i 

Ireland 

Wales 

1 

Scotland 

British  Oniana... 

Madeira 

Not  stated 

3 

24 

1 

1 

i 

' 

I.... 

1 

40 


IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  ptiMiengen 


OuHtom-honget     with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

OcoupaUons. 

• 

1 

& 

>> 

II 

s 
-a 

s 

1 

Si 

g 

tn  a 

8  K 
£© 

at  U 

s 

o  S 

1 
oC 

s  ^ 

si 

1 

h 

si 

l§ 

& 

•a 
§ 

•ag 

h 

1 

MARYLAND. 

Di8t,  of  Baltimort— 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866—Cont'd. 

Magistrate 

ManufacttxrerB . 

MaiionB 

Mcrcbanta  ..  .. 

Millers 

Milliners 

1 
4 

24 
38 

4 

3 

Miners 

Missionary 

Musicians 

Music  teachers. 
Organ  builder  . 

Painters 

Paper-hanger.. 

Planter 

Port-folio  mak's 

Printers 

Rope-makem-. 

Saddlers 

ScisMors-grlnder 

Seamen 

Servants 

Shepherds 

Shoemakers . . . 
Silk  manufacfr 
Soap-maker... 

Spinner 

Straw-cutter  .. 

Studefit  

Tailors 

Tanners 

Teachers 

Turner 

Watchmakers  ■ 

Weavers 

Wheolwright« . 
Not  stated 

No  arrivals 

9 
1 
4 

2 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
5 
5 
7 

41 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

40 
3 
2 
1 
3 

18 

5 

399 

.... 

15 

877 

1435 

897 

130 

130 

97 

96 

70 

57 

166 

88 

324 

164 

263 

122 

District  of    Vienna, 
James  F,  Webb,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31, 1866. 

No  arrivals 









= 



= 

==- 

Quarter  ending  June 

30,  1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  arrivals 

30,1866. 

Dist.  of    Annapolis, 
Jno.  Q.  Taylor,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

No  arrivals 



31,  1866. 
Quarter  ending  June 

No  arrivals .... 

■    i 

30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
:k),  1866. 

No  arrivals.. .. 



= 

= 



= 

; 



— 



— 

= 



= 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  Sfc, — Continued. 


It 

i 

si 

II 
II 

s 

1 

■a 
S  ^ 

ji 

3 

Is 

o 

li 

to  «8 
g 

1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

s 
1 

1 

1 

country  in 

which  thoy  moan 

to  reside. 

, 

1 

1 

1 
§ 

• 

- 

147 

76 

74 

58 

164 

112 

24 

1435 

897 

S356 

14.35 

897 

2356 

4 











.  .. 

• 

' — . 







1 

1 

1 

= 





- 

' 

= 





— 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  piissengen 


CuHtom-houiw,    with 
tho  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  dat«. 

Occupationn. 

^ 

J 

li 

a 
p 

-a 

1 

1 
§ 

1 

l! 

Is 

II 
1 

a 

9 

Is 

q  « 

1 

il 

si 

& 

a 

a 

'■*  >■ 
IS 

P 

a 

I 

i  ° 

§ 

•9 

Si 

r 

Females  from  20  and 
under  25  years. 

Males  from  25  and  on- 
dcr  30  yearn. 

Pemaleu  from  25  and 
under  30  years. 

MARYLAND. 

Di9trict  of    Oxford, 
Wm.   H.    Valliant, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866 

No  arrivalfl. . . 

1 
-i 

No  arrivalii. . 

' 

1 

Quarter  ending  Juno 

1 

30.1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  arrivalii.. 

' 

30,1866. 

DUT.  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Dist.  of  Georgetovm, 
Jaa.  A.  Magruder, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

No  arrivals. . . 



31  1866 

No  arrivals... 

- . . 

Quartf^r  ending  Juno 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 





= 



Quarter  ending  Sept. 

. ... 

30,1866. 

VIROINIA. 

Dist.  of  Chenyttone, 
Lloyd  Moore,   col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

^ 

1 

No  arrivals . . . 

. 

Qnart«r  ending  Jane 

1 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals .... 

— 

== 

== 



j 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

1 
1 

No  arrivals 

"*i 

Diatrict  of   Ckingo- 
teajTue,  Jno.  Caulk, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

i 
1 

31  1866 

No  arrivals... 

1 

Quarter  ending  Jane 

1 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals .... 

"1 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30, 1866. 

No  arrivals 



DUt.  of  Peterthurg, 
Wm.  E.  Wells,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31  1866 

No  arrivals 

' 

Quarter  ending  June 

30   1866. 

No  arrivals .... 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

j 

30,1866. 

=^=|: 

==i= 



. 1: 

— t 

- 

1 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  ifr.. — Continued. 


s 

li 

1 

si 

a 

li 

9 

a  >' 

3  ^ 

5 

ll 

II 

1 

Q 
H 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

'a 
•  a 

& 

•a 

I 

Country  In 

which  they  mean 

to  reglde. 

i 
•a 

1 

t 
1 
§ 

.... 

= 

= 



.... 

= 

-^ 

= 

— = 



' 

.... 

. . . . 

.... 

. . . . 

— 

— 

— . 

"" 

.... 

.... 

— 

• 

— 

.... 

.. .. 

— 

.... 

.. .. 

— 

... 

. . . . 

.... 

= 

. — 

— 



. . . . 

.... 

— 

— 

.... 

.... 





- — 

— 



— 

■  - 



=^= 

^^ 

... . 

.... 

. . . . 

• 

_ — 

— 

.... 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


GuBtom-house,    with 
thename  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupatloiiij. 

1 

BO 

Males  under  5  years  of 

age. 

Females  under  5  years 

of  age. 

1 

s 
s 

it 

oo 

a 

1  = 
1 

i 

h 

o  2 

1 

1   0 

h 

1 

"a 

1    § 

Mil 

1 

1? 

VIRQINIA. 

Di»t.  of  Alexandria, 
AntTw  Jamison,  col- 
Uetor. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30  1866 

No  arrlvalM .... 

i 
1 

No  arrivals .... 

i.... 

.  .  .  . 

••_-  ---•f----l 

No  arrivals 

1 



i 

No  arrivals .... 

District  of  Norfolk, 
Louis    W.      Webb, 
collector. 

Quarter  endiug  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

Dist.   of    Richmond, 
J,    M.   Humphrey, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31, 1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 

1 

No  arrivals .... 

.... 

... 

. 

1 

No  arrivals.. .. 

" 

.... 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

No  arrivals.... 

* 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 

■■= 

— 

= 

— 



Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

District    of    Tappa- 
hannock,  James  M. 
Mathews,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

No  arrivals.... 

— 

1 

31  1866 

No  arrivals.... 

Quarter  ending  June 

30  1866. 

No  arrivals 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

■ 

^30,1866.       ^ 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

District  of  Beaufort, 
John  A.    Hedrick, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866. 

No  arrlvaltt. . . . 

* 

1 

No  arrivals.... 

... 

Qnnrtnr  ending  June 

30.  1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  anivali. . . . 

** 

*' 

.... 

'30.1866.      "      ■ 



____ 

.. 

Us= 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Gontinned. 


i  " 

If 

r 

1^ 

9 
0 

so  , 

0       < 

S    ' 

a  ^ 

hi 

S  • 

3 
*• 

ii 

3^ 

1 

H 

s 

1 

1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

i 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

tontfide. 

1 

J 

1 

1 
1 
1 

i 

i 
^    1 

i 

> 

1 

§ 
1 

a 

t 

i 

1 

....| 

* 



= 

— 

1 

— 



= 



.... 

= 

= 





== 

. .  - . 

. .  -. 

' 

. . . . 

. . .. 

" 

' 

.. . . 

..  .. 

*  * " 

* 

___ 

, 



= 

1 

. 

-  — 

:=^ 

: 

1 

.... 
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IMMIGRATION, 


Statement  of  the  number  and  dengnation  of  poMcngcrs 


OaHtora-honso,     with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

OcoupaUoM. 

1 

1 

I 

a 

f 

Is 
|l 

9 

II 

gin 

s 

si. 

£ 

18 
1 

g 

ai- 
ls 

V 

g 

II 

i 

§1 

r 

ii 

1 

I* 

F 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

DiBtriet  of  Plymouth, 
E.  H.   JVillu,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866 

No  arrivals.... 

No  arrlyals.... 



Quarter  ending  Juno 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

DiBtHet  of  Newbem, 
F.  A.  Fuller,  col- 
Uetor, 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

No  arriyaLi .... 

___ 





No  arrivali.... 

No  arrivals.... 

— 



= 

^~= 



Quarter  ending  Jane 
30  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 



= 

= 



== 

= 

Quarter  ending  Sept 
30,  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 

Dutrict  of  Arlington, 
William  M.  Cherry, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866 

No  arrivals. . . . 

' 

* 

Quarter  ending  Juno 
30.  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept 

30,  1866. 

Dietriet  of  Wilming- 
ton, Parher  Qttinee, 
collector. 

Qaartor  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

No  arrivali 



No  arrivals .... 

* 

• . 

No  report 

= 

Quarter  ending  June 
30.1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

District  of  Oeraeoke, 
It,    W.    Chadwick, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31. 1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
.30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept 
30,  18G6. 

District  of  Camden, 
M.    B.    Culpepper, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31.1866. 

No  report 

No  report...... 



N'^  arrivals  r . . . 

Norenort 

No  arrivala.... 

__ 



r=^ 

....       1 1 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc, — Continued. 


1 

a  * 

I 

a 

s 

{1 

]| 

1 

s 

'5 

•i 

a 

1 

• 

1 

I 
% 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

£ 

Country  In 

which  they  mean 

torenide. 

1 

£ 

f 

1 
§ 

5 

/ 

• 

. .. . 

.... 



= 

.. . . 

.... 



1 

... . 

!••• 

.... 

1 

— 

. ... 

... . 

** 

. .. . 

' 

1 

*' 

.... 

"* 

.... 

1 
1. .. 

** 

... . 

... 

i--- 

i 

* 

. ... 

.... 

.... 



. .. . 

... 

... 

1 

1 



= 

== 

— 

== 

! 

1 
1 

1- 

1 





■ 
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IMMIGRATION. 


StatemerU  of  the  number  and  designation  of  'passengers 


Cu«toni-hou8e,     with 
tho  name  or  the  col- 
lector, und  date. 

Occupationi. 

1 

& 

o 

§ 
1 

li 

So 

1 

s 
Si 

I 

i 

S  >. 

go 

m  t» 

& 

S 

ig 

1 

"el 
IS 

|l 

II 

1 

1  p 

s 

si. 

1 
si 

V 

i  1 

NORTH  CAROUNA. 

Dittrictof  Camden^ 
Continued. 

Qaarter  ending  Jano 
30  1866 

No  report  ..... 

No  reDort ...... 

, 



! 

Qaarter  ending  Sept. 
30  1866. 

No  arrivalfl .... 

. .  . 

... 

SOUTH    CAR0LI5A. 

IHttrict  of  Beau/art, 
James  L.  BamwtU, 
collector. 

Qaarter  ending  Mar. 
31. 1866. 

Quarter  ending  Jano 

No  arrivalti 

..... 

30   1866. 

No  arrival!  •  r  r  - 



: 

= 

Qaarter  ending  Sept. 
30, 1866. 

No  arrival! 



Ditt.  of  Georgetown, 
fV.    S,   Cro/t,  col- 
lector. 

Qaarter  ending  Mar. 

31  1866. 

No  anivabi 

. .  . . 



Qaarter  ending  Jane 

30,  1866. 

Qaarter  ending  Sept 
30.  1866. 

District  of    Charles- 
ton, N.  G.  Macke^, 
collector. 

Qaarter  ending  Mar. 

No  arrivals .... 

Merchants  ..  .. 

Mechanics 

Masons 

Engineer..  4*.. 

Seamen 

Photographer. . 

Oentlemen 

Jeweller 

Banker 

Servants 

Ladies 

* 

8 
5 
2 

1 

11 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1 

31,  1866. 

.... 

... . 

11 

. ... 

" 

Clerk 

. .. . 

' 

.... 

35 

11 

5 

5 

2 

8 

1 



Qniirter  ending  Juno 

1 
4 

30,  18aG. 

Laborers 

ClerkM 

Students 

SaUors 

Book-keeper .  . 

Fanners 

Joiners 

Surveyor  ...  .. 

.... 

5 

4 

.... 

1 



Qaarter  ending  Sept. 

2 

1 
.     2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

30,1866. 

'" 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. ... 



.  .  . . 







.... 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Gontinned. 


II 

1 

1 

s  ^ 

1  § 
£ 

1 

li 

& 

'5 

jl 

1 

1 

M 

s 

s, 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

1 

1 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

toreaide. 

i 

3 

, 

1 

1 
g 

.... 

' 

... 

.... 

1^ 





. ... 

.... 

* 







^____ 



= 

— 





, 



= 



— ■ 

United  Statei.... 
Caba 

United  States., 
flnain    

23 

1 

I 

1 
1 
S 
1 
3 

11 

34 

1 

11 

England 

Sweden 

Nova  Scotia 

BritWettlndief. 
Spain 

Norway 

China 

... . 

q 

3 

2 

10 

1 

35 

11 

46 

35 

11 

46 

United  States.... 
China 

Unlt«d8tntei.. 

« 

1 
4 

1 
4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

.... 

5 

... 

.  ... 

United  Statei.... 

Denmark 

Sweden 

United  State!.. 



6 
1 

6 

4 

13 

6 

Qreat  Britain.... 

2 

.... 

.... 

*... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

»»... 

.... 
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JMMIG&ATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Cnitom-houge,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupationi. 

^ 

s 

§ 
1 

1 1 

1 

ii 

go 

f 

1. 

9  E 

S  >> 

1  ^ 

£ 

a 

s  ^ 

1 

8 

h 

IS 
1 

s 

1  i   1 

£    X    b 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

IHsi.  of  CharUtton— 
ConUnued. 

30  1866— Cont'd. 

Ladiei 

4 
3 

Oirli 

""•l"" 

Bovi 

2 

...J.... 

Mariners 

Seamitresses  . . 

....|      5 

2 

13 
24 

6 

1 

2 

3 

j=i 

2 

FLORIDA. 

Di»irict  of  Key  West, 
Charles  H.    Howe, 
eoUector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31, 1866. 

1 

12 

MerchanU 

Farmers 

Children 

Seamitreffief  .. 

6 
2 
7 

' 

** 

39  1      13 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

4 

6 

1   1     8 

3 

18 

30,1866. 

Mariners 

Merchants  .... 

Farmers 

ChUdren 

Mariners 

Seametresses  .. 
Children 

No  arrivals 

17 
2 

1 
5 

' 

1 

.... 

Quatter  ending  Sept. 

25 
13 

19 

2 

= 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

6 

5 

4  j     4 

i 

3 

30.1866.      *      ^ 

7 
6 

::::::::i::::i 

4 

• 

17 

13 

2 

2 

.... 

4 

2 

.... 

3 

.... 

4 

2|     4 

3 

District  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Tkos.  S.  Foster, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

_  -    _ 

31  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 

. . . . 

* 

••••'•'"•i'""i 

Quarter  ending  June 

i 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals . . . . 











Quarter  ending  Sept. 

1 

1 

30,1866. 

No  arrivals. . . . 

... 

District  of  PensacoU, 
D.  B.  tVright,  col- 
lector. 

^31  1866 

No  arrivals... 

'  * " 

*  *  *  * 

* " ' 

=-=■ 

== 

Quarter  ending  June 

i 

30,1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  arrivals.... 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

** 

.... 

* 

1 

1 

30,  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 



District  of  Feman- 
dina,  S.  B.  Noyes, 
collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

31, 1866. 



■sss. 



= 

.  ^_ 
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aniving  in  the  United  SUites,  ^. — Continued. 


§ 

3  s 

IS 

It 

1. 

^  s 

r 

O 

s 

;2; 

i 
1 

1 

§ 

Country  to  which 
they  b«loDg. 

1 

IB* 

1 

1 

Ck)untry  In 

which  they  mean 

toreiide. 

1 

£ 

• 

1 
s 

1 



3 

2 

13 

6 

19 

13 

6 

19 

— ' 

^ ^ 

Bahamai 

United  Statei.. 

39 

13 

39 

13 

, 

... 

.... 

. .. . 

____ 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2 

6 

39 

13 

52 

39 

13 

52 

= 

United  States.. 

... 

25 

19 

25 

19 

.. .. 

.. . . 

"^ 

1 



2 

4 

2 

25 

19 

44 

25 
17 

19 
13 

44 

— 



^=" 

United  State!.. 

17 

13 

... 

.... 

.... 



1 

2 

1 

17 

13 

30 

17 

13 

30 

=r: 



— 

— 

.... 

.... 

... 







— 

=^= 

.... 

.... 

... 



.... 

.... 

... 

! 

= 



— 

.... 

.... 



"= 

= 

= 

= 

... 

........ 

.... 

.... 

... 







:^^ 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  nufnber  and  daignatian  of  passengers 


tbe  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Oeoupationi. 

^ 

, 

1 

1 

11 

¥ 

h 

IS 

i 
Is 

IS 

1 

1 

k 

1 

i 

i 

h 

si 

J.  *' 

1 

1? 

1 

1? 
1 

PLORIDA. 
DUtrieto/Femandi' 

Quarter  ending  Jane 
30,  1866. 

Merchants 

Marinerg 

No  arrivals. .. . 

2 

1 

3 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3 

.... 

.... 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

Diuna  of  Apalacki- 
cola,   J.    N,    Cum- 
min^t,  eolUctor. 

No  report 





"31  1866 

No  report 

••  . 

... 

3011866. 

No  report 

= 

= 

^30,1866.      '      ^ 

JHatrUt  of  St.  John's, 
P,  Moody,  eolUctor. 

Qoartef  ending  Mar. 

NotiUted 

No  arrivali.... 

_ 

" 

3 

3 

31,1866. 
Qnarter  ending  Jane 

30,  1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept. 

No  arrival!.... 

, 





30,  1866. 

J>Utricl0fSt.MaTk$, 
Oti$  Fairbanks,  col- 
Uaor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866. 

No  arrival!.... 

No  arrivali. . . . 

* 



30.1866. 

No  arrivali.... 

30,1866. 

Not  stated 

Merchant! 

Farmers 

Laborers 

Professors 

Merchants.... 

SaUors 

Captain 

Miners 

Cigar-makers . . 

Banker 

Doctor 















LOOIHANA. 

DisL  of  New  Orleans, 
Wm,   P.    KtUogg, 
cMseior. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

35 
335 
136 

39 
279 

19 

31 
2 

31,  186& 

12.^ 

37 

28 
95 
11 
11 

.... 

3 

.... 

.... 

... 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continned. 


s 

II 

1 

IS 

ll 



Is 

f 

1 

II 
1 

5 

5 
■3 

fi 

P 

& 

i 

s, 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

France          ..... 

i 
1 

& 

1 

Country  in 
to  reaide. 

Cuba 

^ 

& 

1 

5 

s 

1 

2 

1 

United  States.... 

United  States.. 



~l~ 





— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

.... 

3 

= 

= 

— 

"" 

1 
1 



'•** 

= 

* 

** 

1 

i 

.... 

1 



Cuba 

United  States.. 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

6 

— 

1 

— 



= 



= 

= 

== 

_ 



1  — 

. 

_ 



! 

=^^ 

i  " ' 

' 

=^= 

,  _ 



= 

i 

■ 

= 

" 

^ 

Spain 

United  States.. 

1 
1 

19 

371 

10 

147 

35 

56 

15 

oil 

3 
116 

4 
59 
33 
13 

5 

53 

24 

/     1 

1 

1 

953 

319 

United  State!.... 
Mexico 

G«'a'ni!Hiy 

IrfUn].[  ' 

EntjJiaj'] 

CuSi'ii          ..... 

SIrilv '      -•» 

ItJilv                   

2 
1        ft 

Badi'!!   ,.    

8witf<?rliiiiri 9 

Auitralia 3 

... 

.... 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  patsengers 


Cantom-houBe,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupations. 

•a 

1 

o 
a 

9 

I 

1 

1 

a 

a  ^ 

1 

II 
a 

It 

Females  fh>m   10  and 

under  15  years. 
Males  Arom  15  and  un- 
der 20  years. 

IS 

1  ° 

S| 

"a 

1 

IS 

ll 

1  ^ 

k 

It 

1 

IS 

it 

LOUISIANA. 

Di»trict  of  New  Or- 
^n»— Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31   1866 Cont'd. 

Consuls 2 

' 

1 
1 

' 

Lumbermen . . . 
Actors 

Merchants  .... 
Tobacconist . . . 

Mariners 

Engineers 

Not  stated.... 

Musicians 

Farmers 

Mechanics 

TaUors 

Shoemaker 

Servants 

Artists 

Cooks 

SI 
36 

953 

9 

' 

319 

i                  9 

16 

32 

19 

119 

40 

193 

71    167 

47 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

153 
1 
3 
13 

627 
2 

121 
19 
6 
1 
3 
2 
1 
4 
15 

124 
3 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 

36 

i 

r" " 

! 

.    [ 

263 

1 
57 

— 

j 

1 

I 

:::j::::i 

2 

...    1    .. 

2 

1 

1 

, 

Carpenters 

Laborers 

Bakers 

Cooper 

Milliners 

Bookbinders... 
Army  ..  ...... 

18 
84 

...J... 

1 

....j.... 

1 

2 

" 

••**t"" 

Quartermasters 

Merchants 

Clerks 

1 

1104 

466 

79     54 

48 

39 

43 

22 

82 

62 

201 

65  |l73 

57 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 

64 

27 

10 

22 

26 

6 

1 

2 

13 

14 

5 

1 

4 

131 

5 

2 

14 

I 

Professors 

Mechanics 

Seamen 

Planters 

Engineer 

Barbers. 

Laborers 

Carpenters 

Tailors 

Student 

Doctors 

Not  stated 

Farmers 

Coopers 

No  arrivals.... 

12 

1 

....!---- 

... 

i 

1 

....!.... 

T 

1 

3 

. 

1 

1 

; 

i 

65 

1 

w.y.v.xv.w 

"i 

...  1... 

..*.'    i 

, 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

TEXAS. 

District  of  Paso  del 
Norte,   William  W. 
Mills,  coUector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

344 

95 

8     10 

13 

8 

16 

7  1  20 

10 

44 

12  I  85 

12 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 

No  arrivals.  .. 
No  report 

'  * "  r " :  ■ 

1 

* 

I    1    1    1 

1 

*""• 1 





i 

^r-  -rrr 

....L-  --I 

.    ' 

— 

1 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfv. — Continued. 


a 

a 
si 

_  c 

B  ^ 
IS 

|l 

3 

1 

g  >% 
1- 

"S  . 

ll 

r 

0 

li 

1 

Coantry  to  which 
thoy  belong. 

1 

1 

^ 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reilde. 

1 

1 
1 

-2 

1 
§ 

1 

Bremen  ......... 

I 
1 
2 

1 

6 

TTnited  SltAt»H 

Malta 

2 

953 

sir 

Prnwda 

Barcelona 

Scotland 

4 

103 

33 

122 

22 

153 

32 

27 

953 

319 

1272 

1272 

Cuba 

United  States.. 

11 
356 
145 

17 

1 

143 

44 

2 

1 
2 
76 

1104 

466 

United  State*.... 
France 

Mexico 

Jaraaiea ......... 

Hlndostan 

Italy 

3 

128 

22 

46 

244 

87 

6 

2 

1 

7 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Spain 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

31 

94 

50 

4 

7 

-•"•' 

Scotland 

Anitralla 

Austria 

Palermo 

Baden 

4 
2 
2 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Aliam 

Manilla 

Mahoma 

Yucatan 

3 

1?7 

39 

101 

29 

173 

40 

39 

1104 

466 

1570 

1104 

466 

1570 

United  Statei.... 
Milan 

England 

France 

United  SUtei.. 

288 

1 
1 
36 
26 
21 
4 
2 
1 
4 
3 
6 
1 
2 
I 
1 
6 

65 

1 

1 

342 

' 

Notitated 

France 

95 

14 
4 

6 

1 
1 

Spain 

England 

Ireland 

Germany 

Denmark 

San  Antonio 

Pruaala 

Austria 

Belgium 

Italy 

Mejdco 

China 

1 

12 

41 

5 

"57" 

"12" 

8 

Cuba 

3 

W 

344 

95 

439 

344 

95 

439 

== 

= 

= 



" 

* 

= 

= 

= 

= 

::i^ 



1— 

' 











- — 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  pauengcre 


Coftom-honse,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  dat«. 

Occapatloni. 

, 

»4 

•5 

s 

►« 

II 
1 

ii 

i 

f 

si 

I: 

a 

1 

o  if 

§  ^ 

£ 

3 

1 

V 

i  1 

Jill? 

S      JEN 

TEXAS. 

Dittriet  of  Braxo*  de 
Santiago,  C.  FFcwA- 
iR^toii,  collector. 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

1 

1 

I 

31, 1866. 

Quarter  ending  Jane 
30,1666. 

Qoarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

Diitriet  of  SaluHa, 
Cka$.    Taylor,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866. 

30.1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

District  of  Galveston, 
Lorin    Kent,    col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866 

No  report 

== 

* 

.__ 

.... 



1 

No  report 

_^ 





...., 



1 

~| 

1 

'"'" 

....  1 

"" — ■  "'1 

No  arrivals. . . . 

! 

No  report 

= 

^=-= 

^ 

— 

I     '     1 

1 

1 

1         1 

j 

No  report 

1 

' 

1              ' 

~i~" 

1     '■ 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

1 

No  report 







1     1     ^ 

, 

Quarter  ending  June 
30.1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept 
30, 1866. 

1 

1 

Merchants 

Physician 

Farmers 

Oabhietmaker . 

Butchers 

Hatter 

Confectioner .  . 

Cooper 

Shoemakers . . . 

Lawyer 

Tailor 

1 





'     I      '      1     ' 

8 
1 

34 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
3 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

28 
4 

1 

1     1     1 

1 

'  1**'  t     ! 

1 

....L... 

i 

'          1 

j 

1 

1 

! 

....i---- 

1 

1.      i 

1           1 

::::!::::i 

Bricklayers.... 

Hunter 

Tinner 

Bakers 

BlacksmKfas... 

Not  stated 

Schoolmaster^.. 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

1 

1 

....i....' 

....!--- 

.  .  1...  1 

71 

....!.... 

1 

1 

....| — 

OHIO. 

District  of  Mian  i,  D. 
£.    Gardner,     col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31, 1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866.                    ■* 

99 

71 

8  ; 

5 

5 

7 

ii 

3 

15  1  13 

19  1  15 

9l     5| 

1 

1 
-    < 

No  report 

= 

== 

=  == 

•••'r'"\---'r---i 1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

No  report  ..... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...}.... 

1 



1 





' 

* 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


1 

S  ^ 

3  a 

& 

h 

1 

PO 

£ 

1 

o 

li 

ll 

§ 

1 

a 

H 

s 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

£ 

1     Country  in 
which  they  mean 
to  reside. 

1 

£ 

1 

1 
§ 

1 

• 

— 

— 

"~l 

* 







= 

— 

=:  = 





____ 

— 



■ 







" 



— 

— 

= 

= 

Qennany 

United  States.. 



99 

71 

170 

99 

71 

170 

.... 

* 

.... 



. 

10 

6 

~ 

~ 

12 

11 

99 

71 

170 

99 

71 

170 

1 



*' 



— - 





— 

1 

— 
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nOUQBATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Onitom  bouiit?,     wltfa 
the  Pftiac  oft  be  col- 
lector, and  djite. 

Ocoapatloiu. 

1 

I 

i  ■ 
1 

■  it 

11 

II, 
1 

1 

n 

r 

1  la 

Hit 

1 

1' 

1 

li 

3 
i 

John    Yaun^,    cat- 
Itctuf. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866. 

No  arrivRlHT  ■,, . 

J 
i 

No  arrivals.... 

..... 



; 

Qaarter  ending  June 
30,1866. 

Qaarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

Dutrict  of  Cuyahoga, 
John  O.    Grannu, 
colUeUfr. 

Qaarter  ending  Mar. 
31  1866 

...}..:. 

No  arrivals.... 

1 

No  arrival)! .... 







1 

' 

Artiata 

BooiL-keepen  . 
Bricklayer..  .. 
Blacksmith  .  .. 

Clerki 

Cook 



.  ... 

'  ' 

,... 

Qaarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

3 
2 

1 
1 
6 

} 

; 

; 

i  " 

j 

Cooper  

Carpenters  .... 

1 

(■'■■ 

13 

Dressmakers .  . 

Farmers 

Gentlemen  .... 
Hoasekeepen . 
Hotel-keeper.  . 
Harness-maker 

Hanter 

Laborers 

■■'i' 

.      2 

.... 

63 

A^ 

Ladies 

Merchants  .... 

9 



MiUlners -  . 

Moulders 

Miners 

Minister 

Millers 2 

4 

'']'      i 

*         1         1 

Mechanics..  .. 

Machinist 

Printers 

Sailmaker  ..  .. 

Seamen 

Shoemakers  • . . 

Student 

Children 

4 
1 
2 
1 

31 
2 
1 

16 

28 

.... 

W9 

106 

8 

11 

5 

8 

4 

11 

10 

22 

55 

9 

i8 

9 

Qaarter  ending  Sept. 

Housekeepers. 

ChUdren 

Laborers 

Merchants  .... 

Farmers 

SaUors 

Coopers 

Carpenters 

Teskchers 

"'so' 

35 
15 
27 
13 
8 
7 

75 
17 

30.  1866. 

""1  "■ 

7 

1 

Mechanics  .... 
Clerks 

6 
6 
2 
2 

1 
I 

Manufacturers . 

Engineers 

Gentlemen 

Miners 

... 

. ... 

.... 



.... 

,-.. 

IMMIOHATION. 
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aniving  in  the  United  States,  ^. — Continued. 


11 

1 

Is 

si 
£ 

ll 

SO 

od'O 
1 

1. 

1^ 

1  ^ 

r 

o 

p  e 

•  s 

i 

M 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

^ 

1 
1 

1 

Conntry  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

i 

-a 

£ 

1 

1 
f 
•s 
s 

1 
1 

^==^ 

' ■ 

^ 



i 

...1 L. 

' 



— 

1  1 — 1 — 

-= 

.... 

'        .'         '         '         '.J '         i 

.... 

.... 

1 

' ' 

United  States.... 
CanEda 

United  States.. 
Canada 

.... 

.... 

i 

159 
30 

94 
12 

253 
42 

138 
51 

88 
18 

253 
42 

.... 

. ... 

___ 

*'*T'"r"" 

.... 

.... 

' l... 

.... 

1.... 

1 

1     1 

....!.. 

...J.... 

1 

1 

...J... 

1.   . 

1 

...J....L..J  '"* 

.:::r    1 

.... 

12 

13 

"T 

41     20 

25 

189 

106 

295 

189 

106 

296 

United  States 

44 

209 

TTnited  fitat^a 

216 
37 

Oanadft 

.... 

.... 

'* 

. 

1 

1 

1 

1         '*" 

....|.... 

••-•' 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Castom-honBe,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupationa. 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

1 

li 

If 

h 

o  Z 
go 

Femaleg  from  10  and 

under  15  years. 
Males  from  15  and  un- 
der 20  years. 

1 

Is 
si 

F 

ll 

1 

Is 

V 

§ 

ll 

1  t 

s  >* 

si' 

OHIO. 

Di9t.  of  Cuyahoga— 
Continned. 

Qnarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866— Cont'd. 

Speculator 

Founders 

Qrocers 

Machinist 

Student 

Millers 

Ostlers 

Hotel-keeper  .. 

Painter 

Butcher 

Shoemaker  .  .. 

I 
2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

! 
i 

....!. ...i::::L--. 

j 

1 

.... 

t 

...J 

1 

•*"r'"r'" 

1 

•*'*i 1"" 

t 1 

....|....|. ........ 

154 

99 

5 

4 

8 

6 

6       6  1  13  1  20     38 

15 

33 

9 

MICHIOAK. 

Dist.ofDetroU,N,G. 
Isbtll,  colUeUrr. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

4409 

2842 

31. 1866. 

i 

' 

4409 

2842 

1 

1 

1 

1  *  • 

' 

Qnarter  ending  Jane 

8862 

8673 

30, 1866. 

t 
1 

8862 

8673 

...J.... 

' 

.    __ 

j 

t 
1 

Qnarter  ending  Sept. 

7976 

6375 

1 

30,1866. 

No  arrivals 

. 

! 

'    ! 

1 

!    , 
1       1 

7976 

6375 

....L--- 

....!.... 

L..  1...  ' 

___ 

Diitrict  of   Michili- 
viockinac,  John  W. 
MeMath,  coUect&r. 

Qnarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

31, 1866. 

=== 

■ 

=^= 
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3 

|§ 

a 

9 

P 

1 

V 

o 

5 

1 

M 

\ 

1 

Country  to  vrhich 
they  belong. 

^ 

, 

1 

Country  In 
which  they  mean 

1 

J 

1 

1 
g 

1 

^■i..  .,<, 

'■""' 

!!!! 

*'**r'" 

"•" 

-.,* 

- 

^_. .;,_ 

.*.* 

, 

"*'' 

13 

~ 

|...H 

26  1  21 

1 
1 

i 

.!! 

12  1  12 

154 

{»9 

253 

154 

99 

253 



United  States.. 

1 

C«nadii    . , . ,  , .  - , 

5273 
567 
576 
194 
201 
187 
134 
27 
142 

4409 

2842 

1 

1 
...J.... 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Scotland 

England 

i 

Belffiom 

France  

Ireland 

1 

•  ...1. . . 

7301 

4409 

2842 

7301 

' 

1 

== 

Canada 

United  State«.. 

10290 
712 

4732 
313 
217 
319 
391 
46 
119 
215 
181 

8862 

8673 

1 

1 

1 

Germany 

Norway' 

Sweden 

Scotland 

1 
1 
! 

Belffinm 

France 

...1... 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Poland 

....|.... 

17535 

8862 

8673 

^^rKXK  1 



! 

= 

Canada 

United  States.. 

.__ 

...J. 

9114 
1745 
889 
600 
372 
789 
250 
125 
197 
220 
50 

7976 

6375 

' 

1 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden i 

■                 1 

ScoUand 

:          !           1 

England 

1 

Belgium 

.. 

France  . .  - 

1      1 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Poland 

'^^ 

1     1 

...).... 

L...!....)....! 

14351 

7sr7ti  1^175,14361  1^.. 

,... 

^ 

^ 

= 

«J 

r=l 

'^= 

^= 

— =-T 

■    -:^ 

=: 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Cuitom-hoaBe,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

I 
Occupaiionu. 

1 

£ 

o 

1 

& 

9   i 

li 

is 

1 

s   1 

fill 

1  1 

1 

1  ° 
£ 

P 

H 

Us 

1 

MICHIGAN. 

DUtriet  of  Miehili- 
mackinao—ConVd. 

Quarter  ending  June 
3a  1866. 

Qnarter  ending  Sept 
30,1866. 

ILUNOIS. 

Dittria  of  Chicago, 
Ltaher  Havtn,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,1866 

1 

No  report. ..'... 

! 

No  report 

__ 

1 

t 









No  arrivals... . 

Not  stated 

Farmen 

Bhoernakerff  - . . 





^^ 

— 



== 



1 

Quarter  ending  Jane 
30,  1866. 

90 
120 

3 

68 
33 

•*"*l"" 

1 

.... 

.J 

1      1 

Bnffineen 3 

j 

BakSvI^.:.:: 

Carpentera 

Laborer 

Clerk 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 

1... 

1 

1 

Merchant 

SaUon 

Mechanicii..  .. 

Grocer 

t 

21 

46  1  21 

1 

228 

101 

.... 

1 

7 

2 

1'.        i      lO 

25 

33 

Qnarter  ending  Sept. 
30,1866. 

Merchants  .... 



1 

Fishermen .... 

Clerks 



i 

Farmers ' 

Hoosekeeper  ..' 

Engineer 

1 

Mechanics  ..  .. 

Dressmaker  . . . 

Seamen 

"••\---- 

■•"1 

Teachers 

i  .  *       1      '. 

Dentists 1 - 

! 

Lawyers 

1 

Laborers 

1 

1 

Dmggists 

....!....!--- 

1 

Agents 

1 

1 

Editors 

i 

Actors 

Tailors 

1 

Lanndresses  .  . 

....i.... 

Brewer 

....!.... 

....| 

Artists 

DistUler 

Storekeeper  . . . 
Not  stated 

2 

1 

1 

29 

1 

1 

61 

I*---,---- 

408 

138 

7 

8 

4 

7 

7 

3 

29  1  20 

89 

SO  1  55  i  33 

WISCONSIN. 

District  of  Milioauku, 
a   L.    Skolet,   col- 
Uctor. 

Qnarter  ending  Mar. 
31, 1866. 

No  arrivals .... 

i 

1 

j 

:= 

. 



—  zr 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  ifc. — Continued. 


1 

Is 

u 

f 

11 

1 

Is 
si 

1  ^ 

3 

ii 

i 

M 

I 

0 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

J 

, 

^ 

Country  in 

prhich  they  mean 

to  reside. 

, 

(£ 

& 

1 
s 

1 

Not  8tat«d 

Scotland 

Canada 

Ctoimany 

Sweden 

United  States.. 



95 
2 

20 
4 
3 

85 
3 

16 

44 

\ 

2 

3 

45 

1 

228 

101 

329 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  States.... 

10 

20 

26 

4 

30 

3 

228 

101 

329 

228 

101 

329 

CanAda        

United  States.. 

Canada  

Not  stated 

United  States.. 



80 

83 

6 

8 

180 

45 

29 
•28 
4 
3 
55 
15 
2 
2 

350 
8 
15 
35 

101 
9 
5 

23 

United  State«.... 
Ireland 

Scotland 

Norway 

Prowia   

Austria 

::::i:::: 

England 

4 

2 

ctUBuauu 

Germany 

::::i:::; 

1 

....{.... 

t 
........ 

1 — 

1 

1 

1 

1 

48 

l-^ 

"73^ 

"^ 

93  1  20 

408 

138 

546 

408 

138 

546 

1 



1 
1 

— 

-'" ' 

I'm. 

. '" 



... 

■  - 

' 

:  = 

:  = 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Cafltoxn-hoase,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupation  g. 

£ 

•5 

§ 

II 

3 

§ 
1 

h 

§  11  !§ 

a   ,i    » 

1 

^! 
¥ 

^  ji  IS  il  ! 

WISCONSIN. 

Din.  of  Milwaukef— 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  June 

30,  me. 

Not  stated 

878 

429 

1 

1 
1 

1 

t 
1 

878 
90 

429 

4 

3 

14 

11 

41 

29 

84 

82 

170 

62  lieo 

64 ; 

Not  stated 

t 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

35 

' 

30,  1866. 

! 

1 

1     ^ 

90 

35 

2 

1 

....|    3 

3 

4 

15 

3      16 

7  , 

No  arrivals .... 



MINNESOTA. 

DiitrUt  of  Minnesota, 
Joseph  Lemay,  col- 
Uaor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

1 

31  1866 

Farmers 

No  arrivals.. .. 

** 

1         1 

Quarter  ending  June 

9 

a 
5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

] 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1  , 

30  1666 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1B66. 

No  arrivals .... 





WASHINGTON   TER- 
RITORY. 

DiBt.  of  Puset  Sound, 
F.  A.   mUon,  col- 
Uaor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1 

31, 1866. 

No  arrivals .... 



........ 

Quarter  ending  June 

1 

1 

30, 1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept 

No  arrivals .... 



= 

== 

1 

= 



1 

! 

30,1866. 

OREGON. 

District  of   Oregon, 
W.  L.  Adams,  col- 
uaor. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

Miners 

Merchants  .... 
Mechanics..  .. 

Soldiers 

Showmen 

Sailors 

100 
20 
13 
17 
2 
4 

■ 

1 
1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

31,1866. 

....!.... 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Officere 1       3l 

::::::;;:: 

....L... 



!;!T!"' '.'.'.. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


k 

1 

Is 

1^ 

h 

1 

1 

It 

r 

5 
•3 

1! 

1^ 

1 

1 

M 

s 

1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

rf 

£ 

1 

Country  In 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

1 

h 

-i 

► 

1 

8 

Ofload*  

86 

365 

7 

384 

1 

57 

158 

3 

189 

United  States 

1250 
1905 

40 

59 

"w" 

219 

115 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Tralani 

Not  stated 

.... 

.... 

Not  stated 

1905 

107 

843 

407 

3155 

878 

429 

3155 

____ 

Cftnada 

United  States.. 
Not  stated 

69 

4 
6 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

32 

1 

90 

"     1 

35  1    101 

5 

11 

~ 

21 

~ 

iMi^d 

476 

... 

Holland 

Prnnila , 

Franee 

Denmark 

Germany 

Scotland 

Not  lUted 

1 
1 

"476* 

90 

90 

35 

601 

90 

35 

601 

1 

1 

.... 

Brit  N.  AnMriea. 

9 

5 

14 

United  States.  . 

9 

5 

14 

== 

...... 

.... 

.... 

... 

= 

= 

...... 



== 



= 

= 

= 

.... 

.... 

— — 

United  Statwi.... 
Knrland......... 

United  States.. 

England 

China 

(Germany 

.... 

... 

77 

18 

72 

6 

1 
1 

9 
2 

104 
16 
54 

1 

11 
2 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

nwn*  , , . . ; 

.... 

.... 

Germany 

Prance 

6 

4 

. ... 

. .. 

.... 

.... 

ItalT 

.... 

^.^ 

.... 

• 

' 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


CuHtom-hoiiHP.     with 
the  name  of  th''  col- 
Uctor,  and  date. 

OecupationB. 

t 

1 

1 
1 

•5 

5 

II 

a 

3 

>* 

So 

■a 

h 

s  ^■ 

go 
1 

a 

0 

s  >» 

a 

11 

go 

1. 

is 

•a  «= 

8  ^ 

£ 

g 

h 

St 

1 

f 

fa 

g 

II 

1    § 

5-5£t 

1 

si 

1  = 

OREGON. 

District  of  Oregon— 
Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31,  1866—Cont'd. 

Clerk 

1 

MUttlcifinfl  .  .  ^  . , 

4 

Laborer 

Not  stated 

1 
14 

13 

I 

.... 

2 

4 

2 

17 

3 

\-5 

17 

1 



2 

4 

2  1  17 

3 

=^= 

— 

— 

= 

= 

-• 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866.  t 

Minerg 

Mechanics  ..  .. 
Merchants  ..  .. 

Chemist 

Traveller 

Lumlx<trman  .  . 
Army 

46 
10 

— 

1 

' 

'     i 

Contractor 

Butchors 

Servant 

.-..'....i 

:;;:::: 

1 

Sailor 

15 

Cook 

Clerka 

Laborer 

Farmer 

Not  stated 

Merebants  ..  .. 

Clerks 

Carpenters 

Miners 

Coopen 

Barbun 

Doctors , . . 

Masons  ...  . , . , 
Briek-makcrs, . 
Carriage  viuakcr 
Blacksmith  .... 

Farmer 

Tinner ..,.,,  ^ , 

Laborers 

Drovers  . .  .  „ . 
Gentlemeu  .... 
Clergyman .... 
Cooks  ...*.,.. 

Tailor ... 

Teacher  „  .  „ , 
Hotel-keepervn, 
Army    ...  ,... 
Showmen  ..... 

Bakers 

Sailors 

Not  stated 

Laborers 

Merchants  ..  .. 

Farmers 

Mechanics 

9 

4 

4 

2 

6 

1 

17 

1 

m 

10 

4 

4 

2,,.        6 

1 

17 

1 

== 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 

12 
6 
19 
60 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
41 





I 

.   . 

23 

1 

'** ' 

38 

.... 

195 

23 

1 

4 

1      i:       Q 

2 

_^ 

C  ALIFORM  A. 

District  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, J.  F.  Miller, 
coUecior. 

Quarter  f  nding  Mar. 

40 
29 
14 
4 

31,  1666. 

,. 

.'    .  i 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

1 

.... 

«>■« 

•  •■■ 

■  ••• 

i 
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arnving  in  the  United  States^  Sfc. — Continued. 


Is 

1 

s  ^• 

a 

a 

1,1: 

lilt 

vr 

•s 

a 

1 

s 

o 
to 

< 

Country  to  which 
th»*y  bfloug. 

1 

Country  in 

whleh  they  nu-an 

to  reside. 

t 

•a 

i 

1 

1 

> 
.a 

i 

1 



42       ] 

26      5     ii 

26       5     11 



1 
1 

77 
77 

• 

42  \     1 

175 

17 

192 

175 

3 

87 

17 
10 

192 

Gntrland ........ 

England 

United  States.. 



22 

.TO 

9 

1 

United  States. . . . 

...J 

Germany j        3 

Norway 1 

Switzerland 9 

...J 

1     T 

1 

....\...A 

4 

10 

1 

...'.._.'. 

China 

1 

1 

' 

1 

95 

2 

13 

1 

12  j    2 

10 

25  '    2 

13  1     1  1  12       2  1  10 

90 

10 

100 

90 

194 

1 

10 
23 

100 

United  States.... 
England 

United  States.. 
England 

1 

78 

22 

41 

10 

5 

il 

1 

6 

9 

1 

I 

I 

3 

1 

4 

17 

1 

.., 

China 

Germany 

Prance  

Ireland 

3 

J 

1 
1 

New  Brunawick  . 

Scotland 

Canada 

WaleH 

Nova  Scotia 

Denmark 

Italy 

1 



1 

::::r.::: 

Switzerland 

Spain    . . 

1 

.  ^ 

Greece  ........ 

::::'::::i:::: 

.   ,.-. 

*"■•••*•)•••• 

■ 

....L... 

i 

1 

1 

.  , ..  |.... 

i    i 

41 

40  1  10  j  38       2     26  1     ] 

195 

23  '     218 

195     23 

218 

China 

77 

r? 

United  States.. 

132 

28 

160 

1 

1         1 

Great  Britain. . . . 

on 

12         3.'> 
6         34 

10         18 

1 

.   j      1 

Germany '      28 

Mexico ;        8 

...  J.... 



....!....!.... 



1 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  pastengers 


Custom-house,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occupation!. 

^ 

& 

1 

>* 

1 

f 

li 

r 

Males  from  5  and  under 

10  years. 
Females  from  5  and  un- 
der 10  years. 

li 

1 

1 

if 

18 

1* 

1 

§   1 

IS 

S 

£ 

CALIFORNIA. 

DlarictofSanFran' 
citeo— Continued. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 
31.  1866— €k>nt'd. 

Miners 

Not  stated 

Artists 

Hatter 

Laborers 

Mechanics  ..  .. 

Merchants 

Farmers 

Not  stated 

Musician 

Miner 

26 
17 

1 
1 

27 

1 

1 

-*.. 

. .. . 

... 

. .. . 

'  * 

* "  "* 

■ 

132        28 

J_ 

8 



4       3 

6 

2 

3 

6 

36       4  ;  37 

5 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

899 
51 

68 
28 

1 

1 

6 

1 
1 
2 

22 

Mariners 

Laborers 

Miners 

Merchants  ..  .. 

Clerks 

Not  stated 

Mechanics  ..  .. 

Engineers 

Painters 

Physicians..  .. 

No  report 

*"**r'** 

* 

1050 

22 

4  1    7 

2 

1 

34 

1 

153 

3 

335  1     1 

173 

.... 

Quarter  ending  Sent. 

1073 
9 
16 
7 
19 
18 
3 
2 
2 

301866.          ^ 

35 

ALABAMA: 

Diitrict   of    Mobile, 
Jauu»M.  Tamenjf, 
$peeial  agent   and 
acting  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

1149 

35 

7^ 

6 

6 

11 

41 

4 

314 

6 

402 

3 

313 

3 

31,  1866. 

No  arrivals 

= 



==  = 

= 

= 

= 

""\.'.:'\ 

Quarter  ending  June 

1  ^ 

1 

30.1866. 

No  arrivals... . 

= 

= 

=  == 

= 

= 

' 

30,1866. 

No  arrivals 

. .. . 

* 

GEORGIA. 

District  of  Savannah, 
WvUy  iFoodbridge, 
collector. 

Quarter  endi'jg  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

No  arrivals.... 





.... 

.... 



Quarter  ending  June 

30.  1866. 
Quarter  ending  Sept 

No  arrivali.... 

1 

1 

~l~ 

30,  1866. 

No  report 

• 

__ 

' 

* 

. .. . 

... 

.... 

. 

'  ' 

... 

Diet,  of  Bruneteick, 
M.  B.  Holland,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31, 1866. 





. 
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arriving  in  the  United  States^  ifc. — Continued. 


1 

u 

li 

1 

ll 

il 

9 

11 

i 

a 

I 
1 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

£ 

^ 

Country  in 

which  they  mean 

to  reside. 

£ 

H 

t 
1 
§ 

France 

3 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 

132 

Denmark 

Pnumia  ...    .... 

16 

5 

— 

SO 

132 

28 

160 

28 

160 

** 

China 

United  Statei.. 
Not  itated 

1004 
16 

8 
7 

1 
16 

4 
1 

1005 

32 

12 

8 

300 

1060 

22 

1072 
300 

England 

Ireland 

*" 

Qermany 

Not  itated 

* 

_ 

9 

11 



5 



300 

33 

1050 

22 

1372 

1050  22 

1372 

China 

Ireland  .... 

United  Statei.. 



1036 
12 
6 
2 
2 
1 
4 
10 
75 
1 

...... 

...... 

7 
26 

1036 
12 
6 
3 
2 
1 
5 
]7 
101 
1 

1149  -"Vk 

1184 

Germany 

Prance 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Knffland 

.... 

Pninia 

34 

1 

21 

1 

11 

1149 

35 

1184 

1149 

35 

1184 



— — 

— 

= 



\ 





. 

. 

" 

....| 

^ 

' 



^ 

^ 

' 

— 



== 

= 

^:= 

= 
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Statement  of  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers 


Cu«tom-ho«w»,    with 
the  name  of  the  col- 
lector, and  date. 

Occnpations. 

S 

1 

£ 

0 
J 

1 

1 

li 
P 

•a 
s 

ii 

§ 

If. 

a 

9 

11 

•a 

g 

112 

si 

1  = 

ii 

a 

a 

is 

!l 

"S  a 
1  a 

a 

a 
•a 

ii 

2a^       |a 

^      S      &^ 

GEORGIA. 

DUt.  of  BrunMwick— 
Continued. 

Qnart«r  ending  Jane 

No  report 

30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1866. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Di8t.  of  Natchn,  E. 
S.  Russell,  collector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  1866. 

Diftrictof  Vick^burg, 
John  A.  Klein,  col- 
lector. 

Quarter  ending  Mar. 

No  report 



1 



: 





1 

1     1 

No  arrivals .... 







• 



1 

! 

1 

No  arrivals .... 

-- 



• 

1        1 

....L..L... 

....l....'....i 

No  report 

i 



i 

!       ■      ' 

No  arrivals 

t 



1 

. ...  - 

1 

i 

1 

31,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  June 
30,  1866. 

Quarter  ending  Sept. 
30.  1866. 

No  report 

i 

1 

No  report 

^=- 

i 

1 

...LJ....'..  1 

1 

1        1 
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arriving  in  the  United  States,  Sfc. — Continued. 


It 

1. 

& 

a 

It 

1 

si 
11 

5 

s  a 

■i 

IS 
s 

a 
M 
S 

< 

Country  to  which 
they  belong. 

1 

s 

1 

H 

Country  in- 

which  thev  mean 

to  reBide. 

i 
•a 

E 

1 

r 
1 

= 

== 

■    - 



! 

J.  ,  _' 

1     *   *'   ' 



j 

= 





1 

= 

=j==i 

1 

! 

...  .J 

—  — ^ 

1 

1 

1        ; ; 

i 

' 

-== 



1 

1 

1 

1 

=  =) 

• 

1 

1      1 

RECAPITULATION. 

Maine 4,255 

New  Hampshire 1 

M  UHHachuHettg 12, 814 

Rhode  Inl»ind 31 

Connecticut .' 28 

New  York 2(X).  097 

PennBy  Ivania 2, 528 

Maryland 6,  476 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 70 

Florida 1:J5 

Louisiana* 3,  Q81 

TcxaM 170 

Ohio 548 

Michigan 39,187 

llUnotii 875 

WiHconsiu 3, 756 

Minnesota 14 

Oregon 510 

California 2.716 

Total 2'-:6,496 


72  IMMIGRATION. 

DETAILS  OF   EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  at  the  city  of  New  York,  daring  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year  1866 — ^from  January  1  to  September  30,  1866— amounted 
to  $7,087  29,  of  which  the  sum  of  $1,759  29  was  consumed  for  contingencies, 
(such  as  rent,  Aimiture,  stationery,  &c.,)  and  $5,328  in  salaries,  namely : 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1866— 

Salaries : $1, 736  00 

Contingencies 705  53 

$2,441  53 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1866 — 

Salaries 1, 796  00 

Contingencies 547  86 

2,343  86 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1866 — 

Salaries 1,  796  00 

Contingencies 505  90 

2,301  90 

Total  expenses  of  the  office  at  New  York  during  the  first  three 

quarters 7,  087  29 

The  expenses  of  the  bureau  in  this  city  during  the  fin>t  three  quarters  of  the 
year  1866 — from  January  1  to  September  30,  1866— amounted  to  $6,046  23, 
of  which  the  sum  of  $1,440  80  was  consumed  for  contingencies,  (furniture, 
stationery,  &c.,)  and  $4,605  43  in  salaries,  namely : 

For  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1866 — 

Salaries $1,  452  72 

Contingencies 1,  200  80 

$2,653  52 

For  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1866 — 

Salaries 1,  825  00 

Contingencies 93  00 

1,918  00 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1866— 

Salaries 1,  327  71 

Contingencies 147  00 

1,474  71 

Total  expenses  of  the  bureau  in  this  city  during  the  first  three 

quarters 6,  046  23 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  the  year  1866 $20,  000  00 

Expenses  of  the  office  at  New  York $7, 087  29 

Expenses  of  the  bureau  in  this  city 6,  046  23 

13,133  52 

Leaving  a  balance  not  expended  of 6,  866  48 
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APPENDIX. 


Appendix  No.  1. 

The  total  number  of  foreign  passengers  which  arrived  in  this  country  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1866  amounted  to  286,496,  viz : 

Mwne 4,255 

New  Hampshire I 

Massachusetts 12,814 

Rhode  Island 31 

Connecticut 28 

New  York 209,007 

Pennsylvania 2,528 

Maryland 6,476 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 70 

Florida 135 

Louisiana 3,281 


Texas 170 

Ohio 548 

Michipm '39,187 

Illinois 875 

Wisconsin 3, 756 

Minnesota 14 

Oregon 510 

California 2,716 


Total 286,496 


Of  which  the  nativities  were  as  follows  : 


Great  Britain 107,308 

Germany 86,675 

British  North  American  provinces. .  29, 188 

Norway 8,075 

France 4,960 

Switzerland 2,704 

Unknown 3,121 

China 2,278 

Sweden 4,523 

Denmark 1,769 

West  Indies 704 

Italy 1,028 

Holland 1,314 


Bel^um  . 

Spam 

Poland .  . 
Azores  .  . 
Portugal . 


1,185 
518 
391 

348 
232 


Mexico 

Russia 

South  America. 

Africa...^ 

Australia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Sicily 

St.  Helena 

East  India  .... 

Japan 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Peru. 


178 

152 

233 

27 

19 

17 

3 

95 

2 

30 

2 

4 

1 

4 

United  States 29,418 


Total 286,496 
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Appendix  No.  2. 

Table  showing  the  price  of  transportation  of  immigrants  and  their  baggage 
from  New  York  to  the  locst,  southwest,  and  south,  by  way  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral railroad,  each  full  passenger  having  eighty  pounds  of  baggage  carried 
free  of  charge. 


From  New  York  to^ 


Alliance,  Ohio 

Adrian,  Michigan 

Af^ncy  City,  Iowa 

Alton,  Illinois 

Aurora,  Illinois 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Attica,  Indiana 

Atchison,  Kansas 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Akron,  Ohio 

Anderson,  Indiana 

Appleton,  Wisconsin 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

Beloit.  Wisconsin 

Hloominjjtou,  Illinois 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Biitfalo,  New  York 

Boone,  Iowa 

Baton  Roupe,  Louisiana,  per 
steamer  from  St.  Louis. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cairo,  Illinois 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clyde,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Crestline,  Ohio 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa   

Chillicothe,  Illinois 

Ceutralia,  Illinois 

Corry,  Pennsylvania 

Council  BlutYs,  Iowa 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Danville,  Illinois 

Dixon,  Illinois 

Dunkirk,  New  York 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Dubu(j[ue,  Iowa 

Dunleith,  Illinois 

Detroit,  Micliigan 

Detroit,  Michigan,  via  Toledo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

>Jrie,  I*enusylvauia 

Evansville,  Indiana 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Eddyville,  Iowa 

Fairtield,  Iowa 

port  Wayne,  Indiana 


12  50 
11  50 

19  50 

20  00 
9  00 

10  25 
9  90 

8  GO 

9  50 

21  50 
15  50 

17  00 
7  00 

30  05 

15  00 

13  75 

16  40 
7  GO 
9  90 

10  65 
19  50 
19  00 

10  00 

11  00 
2r)  25 

18  10 
7  50 

14  50 

12  50 
23  00 
21  05 
II  50 


From  New  York  to — 

1 

Freeport,  Illinois 

^3  65 
3  70 
3  80 

2  65 

3  85 

2  55 

3  95 
3  80 
2  90 

2  95 

3  80 

2  10 

3  35 

4  20 
3  00 

3  ()5 

4  50 
4  GO 

4  20 

3  20 

4  10 
4  25 
3  95 

1  90 
3  35 

3  40 

4  75 
3  50 

2  65 

3  40 

2  75 

3  00 

4  10 
3  75 

5  50 
3  30 
3  55 
5  75 

$16  50 
17  00 

Fulton,  Illinois 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

Forest,  Ohio 

18  25 
10  00 

Galena,  Illinois ...-- 

18  95 

Gallon,  Ohio 

9  60 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 

Galesburg,  Illinois 

20  75- 
17  65 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

Geneseo,  Illinois 

12  00 
12  50 
18  00 

Girard,  Pennsylvania 

Greencastle,  Indiana 

Hannibal,  Missouri 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

8  00 
12  50 
18  50 
11  50 

Hoiicon,  Wisconsin 

Herman,  Missouri 

17  00 

18  90 

Helena,    Ark.,    per  steamer 
from  St.  Louis. 

lUinoistown,  Illinois 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

22  25 

16  75 
12  00 
19  65 

Independence,  Iowa 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Jamestown,  New  York 

Joliot,  Illinois 

21  50 

15  50 

6  75 

14  30 

JetVersonville,  Indiana 

Jet^'erson  City,  Missouri 

Janesville,  Wisconsin 

Jackson,  Michigan 

13  50 
19  85 
16  00 
12  00 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Kenton.  Ohio...... 

14  30 
10  25 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

12  50 
17  50 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

17  65 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

LaFayette,  Indiana 

La  Salle,  Illinois 

23  05 
13  25 
15  50 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

25  80 

Lake  Pepin,  Minnesota 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

2  90 

3  45 

2  75 

4  85 

3  20 
3  15 

5  40 
3  20 

3  35 

4  35 
2  60 
4  05 

9  75 

Louisville,    Kentucky,    via 

steamer  from  Cincinnati. 
Lima.  Ohio 

13  50 
10  50 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

23  00 
12  50 

Logansport,  Indiana 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Michigan  City,  Indiana 

Madison,  Indiana 

12  75 
24  05 

12  50 

13  25 

Madison,  W^isconsin 

Marietta.  Ohio. ...... ...... 

17  60 
10  .50 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

19  90 

IMMIGRATION.  75 

Table  showing  tJie  price  of  transportation  of  immigrants^  i(c, — Continued. 


From  New  York  to — 


Milwaukee,  WiscoDsiu 

Man8fiel<],  Ohio 

Massillon,  Ohio 

Monroe,  Michigan 

Marshall,  Michigan 

Marion,  Ohio 

Mendota,  Illinois 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Monroeville,  Ohio 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin 

Moline,  Illinois 

Manchester,  Iowa 

Muncie,  Indiana 

Memphis,   Tenn.,    rail   from 

Louisville. 
Memphis,   Tenn.,  St.   Louis 

ana  steamer. 

Newark,  Ohio 

Norwftlk,  Ohio 

New  Albany,  Indiana 

New  Buffalo,  Michigan 

Naples,  Illinois 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Nebraska  City,  Nebraska 

Nevada,  Iowa 

Natchez,  St.  Louis  and  steam'r 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  St. 

Louis  and  steamer. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  rail 

from  Louisville. 
Napoleon,  Arkansas,  St.  Louis 

and  steamer. 

Ottawa,  Illinois 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

Orrville,  Ohio 

Peru,  Indiana 

Paua,  Illinois 

Parkersburg,  W.  Virginia 

Princeton,  Illinois 

Portage  City,  Wisconsin 

Painesville,  Ohio 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Peru,  Illinois 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin.. 
Piqua,  Ohio 


$.3  45 
2  55 
2  40 
2  55 
2  75 

2  10 

3  50 

4  00 

2  50 

3  85 

3  a5 

4  35 

3  00 

4  40 

4  40 

2  75 

2  50 

3  40 
3  20 


4  05 

I  80 

5  85 

4  45 

5  00 
5  00 

5  00 

4  70 


3  50 

3  85 

4  25 

5  50 
4  50 

2  45 

3  05 
3  a5 

2  60 

3  ()0 

4  50 

2  25 

3  80 

3  50 

4  80 
2  90 


OS 


From  New  York 


$J5  00      Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 

9  00      Quincy.  Illinois 

8  75      Racine,  W^isconsin 

10  75      Rockford,  Illinois 

11  50   I  Rock  Island,  Illinois 

10  25   I  Ripon,  Wisconsin 

15  90   I  Ravenna,  Ohio 

19  20   I  Richmond,  Indiana 

10  25    '  Sandusky,  Ohio 

19  20    I  Sidney,  Ohio 

18  00    1  Springfield,  Illinois 

21  00      Springfield,  Ohio 

1 1  25   '  St.  Louis.  Missouri 

21  00   I  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

Shelby,  Ohio 

21  25      South  Bf  nd,  Indiana 

Sandoval,  Illinois 

9  00      Seymour,  Indiana 

10  25  Stevens'  Point,  Wisconsin... 

14  00      Sparta,  Wisconsin 

12  .50    '  Sterling,  Illinois 

15  75      St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

6  50    I  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

28  05  jl  Tiffin,  Ohio 

22  50      Trenton,  Ohio 

27  25   I  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  25   I  Topeka,  Kansas 

I  Tolona,  Illinois 

29  50    I  Union,  Indiana 

I  Urbana,  Ohio 

24  25      Vinccnnes,  Indiana 

,:  Vicksburg,   Mississippi,   St. 

15  05  't      Louis  and  steamer. 

1 8  80      Waukegan,  Illinois 

*i:l  00      Wooster,  Ohio 

30  55    !  White  Pigeon,  Michigan 

23  50    \  Watertown,  Wisconsin 

8  75      Wabash,  Indiana 

12  50  i    Washington,  Iowa 

15  .50      Washington,  Missouri 

10  50  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  ... 

16  80      Warren,  Ohio 

\ii  80      Weston,  Missouri 

8  75  I  White  Water,  Arkansas,  St. 

15  50  I       Louis  and  steamer. 

15  50      Wilmington,  Ohio 

21  00    [  Xenia,  Ohio 

10  90  l|  Zanesville,  Ohio 


&2 


55   ^- 


|i 


45 
55 
00 
55 
40 
55 
00 
85 
75 
90 

30 
45 
00 
GO 
00 
20 
50 
30 
30 
40 
70 

00 

85 
85 


%1   00 

17  ,50 

14  65 

16  20 

18  00 
18  25 

8  75 

11  00 
10  00 
10  75 

15  25 

10  a5 

17  25 
23  05 

9  50 

12  50 
\^  50 

12  75 
22  75 

22  00 

16  50 
34  00 

13  00 

10  00 

11  50 

10  50 
27  80 

14  25 

11  00 
10  40 
13  75 
26  25 

13  75 

8  75 

12  00 
16  75 
12  25 
20  30 

18  50 

9  00 

8  75 

23  75 

24  25 

10  75 
10  65 

9  00 
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Appendix  No.  3. 

Tah7£  showing  the  prices  of  transportation  of  immigrants,  and  of  their  baggage, 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  west,  southwest,  and  south,  by  toay  of  the  PenU' 
sylvania  railroad,  each  fidl  passenger  having  eighty  pounds  of  baggage 
carried  free  of  charge. 


DestiDatioi]. 


Adrian,  Michigan 

Akron,  Ohio 

Alliance,  Ohio 

Alton,  Illinois 

Altoona,  Pennsylvania... 

Alma,  Wisconsin 

Anamosa,  Iowa 

Andernon,  Indiana 

Ann  Harbor,  Michig^an  .. 
Appleton,  Wisconsin  . . . . 

Atchison,  Kansas 

Attica,  Indiana 

Aurora,  Illinois 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  . 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania. . . . 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio 

Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 

Blairsville,  Pennsylvania 
Bloomington,  Illinois.... 

Boone,  Iowa 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Cairo,  Illinois 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Centralia,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Chillicothe,  Illinois 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Circleville,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  Pennsylvania. 

Columbiana,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Corry,  Pennsylvania  .... 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Crestline,  Ohio 

Dansville,  Illinois 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Decatur,  Illinois 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Dixon,  Illinois 

Dubu(}ne,  Iowa 

Dunleith,  Illinois 

Eddy ville,  Iowa 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Elmira,  New  York 


1  ^ 

•^ 

o& 

^i 

a, 

Is 

^s 

S-S 

li 

1 

il 

655 

$9  00 

12  25 

508 

7  00 

1  70 

443 

7  00 

1  60 

991 

14  75 

3  30 

244 

4  20 

1  25 

J,  245 

21  25 

4  00 

1,030 

17  65 

3  20 

718 

925 

2  50 

547 

9  50 

2  00 

1,041 

17  60 

3  10 

1,331 

21  25 

4  75 

804 

11  50 

2  50 

870 

12  10 

2  70 

2,116 

25  00 

625 

387 

5  75 

1  50 

612 

8  75 

2  00 

916 

13  50 

2  75 

1,071 

16  75 

3  25 

310 

5  35 

1  25 

897 

14  75 

3  00 

1,169 

21  50 

5  40 

561 

8  10 

2  15 

438 

7  75 

1  55 

1,037 

16  50 

3  05 

1,094 

17  75 

3  30 

461 

7  10 

1  60 

1,045 

18  00 

3  10 

1,117 

19  50 

325 

982 

14  75 

3  50 

827 

10  50 

2  50 

969 

14  75 

360 

699 

9  25 

2  20 

597 

850 

1  90 

510 

7  00 

1  60 

82 

1  80 

76 

420 

650 

1  40 

579 

7  75 

1  85 

422 

625 

1  75 

1,421 

27  80 

525 

548 

800 

1  75 

835 

11  75 

260 

1,009 

16  10 

300 

649 

850 

205 

909 

13  00 

280 

588 

8  00 

200 

1,165 

24  25 

3  45 

682 

8  00 

1  85 

925 

14  40 

2  85 

1,017 

17  50 

3  05 

1,015 

17  00 

3  05 

1,122 

21  00 

350 

769 

10  50 

2  25 

283 

5  25 

I  20 
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Tahlf  showing  the  prices  of  transportation  of  immigrants t  ffc. — Continued. 


Destination. 


Erie,  Pennsylyauia 

EvansYille,  Indiana 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

Forest,  Ohio 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Freeport,  Illinois 

Fulton,  Illinois 

Galena,  Illinois 

Galesbur^,  Illinois 

Gallon,  Ohio 

Geneseo,  Illinois 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.... 

Green  ^fijy  Wisconsin 

Green  Castle,  Indiana 

Greensbur^,  Pennsylvania . . . 

Grinnell,  Iowa 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Hannibal,  Missouri 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania — 

Hastings,  Minnesota 

Helena,  Arkansas , 

Herman,  Missouri 

Hollidaysburg,  Pennsylvania 

Horicon,  Wisconsin 

lUinoistown,  Illinois 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Independence,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Jackson,  Michigan 

Jacksonville,  Illinois 

Janes ville,  Wisconsin 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Jessup,  Iowa 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Joliet,  Illinois 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Kansas  Ci^,  Kansas 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Kenton,  Ohio 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Kewanee,  Illinois 

Kilbourne  Cit^,  Wisconsin. . 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Lake  Pepin,  Wisconsin 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

La  8alle,  Illinois 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

Lawrenceburg,  Indiana 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Lewisbur^,  Pennsylvania . . . 

Lima,  Ohio 

Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania. . 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

Logansport,  Indiana 


*3 

% 

fcS 

5- 

^ 

£g 

459 

16  50 

|2  00 

942 

12  25 

2  80 

1,088 

19  05 

3  20 

1,004 

16  25 

3  00 

589 

8  50 

1  85 

679 

9  75 

2  15 

948 

14  50 

285 

963 

15  00 

2  85 

998 

16  95 

300 

995 

15  65 

300 

552 

8  00 

1  76 

886 

16  00 

4  00 

732 

10  50 

2  35 

840 

10  00 

2  50 

1,069 

18  00 

3  05 

794 

11  25 

2  50 

329 

5  50 

1  25 

1,130 

19  65 

3  40 

685 

9  25 

2  20 

1,079 

16  25 

2  35 

IIJ 

2  50 

1  00 

1,342 

23  75 

4  00 

i,4:w 

20  00 

5  25 

1,096 

\^  00 

3  05 

251 

4  50 

1  25 

963 

15  00 

295 

1,014 

14  50 

4  10 

755 

9  75 

2  50 

1,086 

19  50 

3  20 

1,064 

17  65 

3  20 

700 

10  00 

2  40 

981 

13  50 

3  00 

919 

13  50 

2  75 

1,140 

17  60 

3  75 

835 

11  25 

2  70 

1,094 

19  25 

325 

282 

5  00 

1  25 

867 

12  30 

3  00 

689 

10  50 

2  35 

1,378 

20  80 

4  75 

878 

12  30 

2  65 

602 

8  75 

2  25 

1,075 

15  25 

3  30 

960 

15  65 

4  00 

1,024 

17  50 

3  25 

1,112 

19  00 

3  30 

788 

11  25 

2  45 

1,300 

23  25 

3  80 

70 

1  75 

50 

807 

10  25 

2  35 

925 

13  50 

2  75 

1,390 

23  80 

525 

724 

9  75 

2  40 

1,345 

21  80 

4  75 

172 

3  00 

1  00 

620 

9  00 

1  95 

230 

4  00 

1  00 

576 

8  00 

1  75 

751 

10  75 

2  40 
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Table  showivg  the  prices  of  transportation  of  immigrants,  4^. — Continued. 


Destination. 


Loudonville,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Macomb,  Illinois 

Madison,  Indiana 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

Manchester,  Iowa 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marshall,  Michigan 

Marion,  Ohio 

Marion,  Iowa 

Marengo,  Iowa 

Massilon,  Ohio 

Mattoon,  Illinois 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Mendota,  Illinois 

Michijran  City,  Indiana 

Milwaukte,  Wisconsin 

Mineral  Point,  W'sccnsin 

Minnc'sofM  Junction,  Wisconsin 

Moline,   Illinois 

Monroe,  Michiofan 

Monroeville,  Ohio 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 

Muncic,  Iowa 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

Naples,  Illinois 

Napoleon,  Arkansas 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Natchez,  Mississippi 

Nebraska  City,  N .  T 

Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Newark,  Ohio 

New  Albany,  Indiana 

New  Butfalo,  Michigan 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Norwalk,  Ohio 

Omaha,  N.  T 

Omro,  Wisconsin 

Orrville,  Ohio 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Oskaloosa.  Iowa 

Ottawa,  Illinois 

Ottumwa,   Iowa 

Pana,  Illinois 

Pooria,  Illinois 

Peru,   Indiana 

Peru,  Illinois 

Picpia,  Ohio 

Pittsburp,  Pennsylvania 

Portage  City,  Wisconsin 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin... 

Prcscott,  Wisconsin 

Princeton,  Illinois 

Quincy,  Illinois 

Kacine,  Wisconsin 

Kavenna,  C»hio 

Reed's  Landing,  Wisconsin 

Ked  Wiui^,  Wisconsin 


11 

it. 

H 

so 

.2^ 

e9 

516 

S7  40 

%\   70 

863 

11  25 

2  70 

1,033 

18  00 

4  50 

842 

11  00 

2  70 

958 

15  05 

2  95 

1,062 

19  50 

3  20 

635 

7  50 

1  70 

653 

9  50 

2  10 

572 

8  50 

1  85 

1,045 

18  40 

3  10 

1,095 

19  65 

3  30 

470 

7  15 

1  60 

884 

12  00 

2  90 

1,346 

19  00 

5  00 

915 

13  90 

2  95 

773 

10  50 

2  40 

912 

13  00 

2  75 

1,004 

17  20 

3  05 

mu) 

15  00 

3  00 

1 ,  006 

16  00 

4  00 

643 

8  75 

2  25 

570 

8  25 

2  00 

571 

7  25 

2  25 

1,065 

17  90 

3  15 

701 

9  00 

2  50 

1,047 

17  20 

3  10 

1,003 

13  75 

3  05 

1,534 

22  00 

5  75 

1,048 

20  50 

3  50 

1,874 

25  00 

6  50 

1,381 

25  80 

5  25 

j,03:j 

17  35 

3  05 

546 

7  25 

1  75 

8.S7 

11  75 

3  00 

900 

10  .50 

2  60 

2,100 

25  00 

6  50 

565 

8  25 

2  00 

1,425 

28  30 

5  25 

1,091 

16  80 

3  30 

484 

7  25 

2  00 

1,020 

16  80 

3  00 

1,142 

21  50 

3  30 

911 

13  05 

2  75 

1,107 

20  00 

3  45 

923 

13  25 

3  05 

918 

13  .50 

3  00 

735 

10  50 

2  50 

927 

13  50 

3  40 

712 

8  75 

2  20 

3(50 

5  .50 

1  25 

1,007 

16  80 

3  00 

1,045 

18  00 

3  10 

1,340 

23  75 

4  00 

9:«5 

14  80 

2  80 

1,(H31 

15  25 

3  25 

8-^8 

12  65 

2  70 

472 

7  00 

1  75 

1.275 

23  00 

4  00 

1,322 

23  50 

3  90 
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'Table  showing  the  prices  of  transportation  of  im?nigrants,  Sfc, — Continued. 


De^tluAlion. 


Hichmoml,  ludiuiia , 

Ripon,  Wisconsin 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Rock  Island,  lUinoifl 

Salem,  Ohio 

Sandoval,  Illinois 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Seymour,  Indiana 

Shelby,  Ohio 

Shelby ville,  Illinois 

Sidney,  Ohio 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Sparta,  Wisconsin 

Spring:field,  Illinois 

Springfield,  Ohio 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Paul,  MinuesotH 

Stevens's  Point,  Wisconsin.. 

Steubeiiville,  Ohio 

Sterling,  Illinois 

Ten-e  Haute,  Indiana 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Tolona,  Illinois 

Topeka,  Kansas 

Trenton,  Illinois 

Trenton,  Ohio 

Union,  Indiana 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi .  .^  . . . 

Vincennes,  Indiana 

W^ abash,  Indiana 

Washington,  Illinois 

Washington,  Iowa 

Washington,  Ohio * . . 

W^atertown,  Wisconsin 

Waterloo.  lawa 

Waukegfin,  Illinuis  „..,..- . 

WesEtJiii  Missouri    . , . . . 

Whfjoliiijf,  Virginia.. 

White  Pigeon,  IiuHana 

White  Kiver,  Arkaosas 

W  hi  te  Wnter,  W  isconsi  n . . . 
WilUamsport,  Peniiftylvania . 

Wiliningtoji,  Ohio 

Winuuft.  Mirioesotu    ....... 

WinthropT  Iowa 

TVuoster»  Ohio ,^*> 

Xetiiu,  Ohio .,.,,.,__. 

Znnesvilly,  Obio  -.,.... 


II 

Q&4 


601^ 

1,051 
919 

1,009 
430 
978 
570 
786 
547 
909 
035 
780 

1,095 
948 
624 

1,261 

1,015 

1,360 

l,0.-!!0 
429 
937 
828 
617 
622 
871 

1,390 

1,009 
666 
670 
577 
625 

1,774 
891 
721 
910 

1,086 
623 
957 

1,110 
857 

1,337 
45& 
746 

1,136 

21 1 

6^5 
1,2(MI 
1,078 
495 
634 
S33 


^  75 
16  25 

13  75 
16  00 

6  50 

14  25 
8  00 

10  50 

8  00 

12  75 

9  00 
10  50 
20  00 

13  00 
8  50 

20  80 

15  00 

24  00 

20  75 

6  25 

14  50 

10  75 
8  50 

8  50 
12  25 

25  80 
14  00 

9  25 
9  10 
8  25 
8  25 

24  00 

11  50 

10  26 

16  25 
18  30 

8  75 
14  75 

21  70 

11  75 

21  50 

7  00 
10  00 

22  00 
14  85 

4  m 

9  m 
21  uo 

20  20 
7  30 

e  5i) 

7  25 


§2  40 
3  25 

2  75 

3  00 
1  ti5 
3  00 

1  85 

2  75 

2  00 

3  00 
2  00 

2  40 

3  30 
2  90 

2  00 

4  50 

3  50 

4  (H) 

3  25 

1  55 

4  10 

2  75 
2  25 


90 
70 
35 
00 
30 
10 

1  90 

2  00 
6  25 
2  70 

2  50 
4  00 

3  45 
2  00 

2  90 

3  25 
2  60 


75 

50 
25 

75 
50 
00 
05 
60 
25 
65 
UO 
75 


80 
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Appendix  No.  4. 

Table  ihawing  the  prices  of  transportation  of  immigrants^  and  of  their  hag- 
go>getJrom  Baltimore  to  the  west  and  southwest  t  byway  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  each  full  passenger  having  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage 
carried  free  of  charge. 


Destination. 


Cumberland,  Maryland 
Parkersbur^  Vir^nia. 
Wheeliuff,  Virgfinia . .  - 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Newark,  Ohio 

Columbas,  Ohio 

Sandosky,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Michigan..... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,  Indiana.. 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana.. 
LouisYille.  Kentucky.. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

St  Louis,  Missouri 


V 


1^- 


$4  00 

5  00 

5  00 
625 

6  50 

6  50 

7  00 
7  00 
7  00 
7  00 

7  50 

8  00 

9  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
12  25 


$0  75 
1  50 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  75 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  25 
2  25 
2  37 
2  50 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 


Destination. 


Illinoistown,  Illinois (12  25 

Racine,  Wisconsin 12  50 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 1 2  50 

Madison,  Wisconsin 14  50 

Peoria,  Illinois 15  00 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 15  50 

Davenport,  Iowa 15  50 

Dubuque,  Iowa 16  50 

Galena,  Illinois 16  50 

Quincy,  Illinois 16  50 

Dunleith,  Illinois 16  50 

Burlington,  Iowa 17  00 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 17  50 

St  Paul,  Minnesota 23  50 

Cairo,  Illinois 16  50 

Memphis,  Tennessee 20  50 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 31  75 


H 


$3  25 
3  50 


3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  75 
3  87 

3  87 

4  50 


Children  below  the  age  of  four,  are  transported  free ;  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve, 
half  the  above  rates. 


Appendix  No.  5. 

Table  showing  the  prices  of  transportation  of  immigrants,  and  their  baggage, 
from  Boston  to  the  west,  by  way  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad, 
each  full  passenger  having  one  hundred  pounds  of  baggage  carried  free  of 
charge. 


From  Boston  to — 


Buffalo,  New  York 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago,  Illinois , 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  via  Chicago  and  Grand  Haven 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

St  Louis,  Missouri 

Toledo,  Ohio 


$7  50 
10  50 

10  00 
13  50 
13  50 

7  50 
13  50 
18  00 

11  50 


|2  50 
3  00 

2  75 

3  4>0 

4  00 


350 
4  50 
3  00 
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Appendix  No.  6. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived  at  the  ports  oj 
Boston^  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
and  Detroit,  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1866. 


Port  of— 


%, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

New  York  city 

New  Orleans^  Louisiana 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

San  Francisco,  California* 

Detroit^  Michigan 


First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third 
quarter. 


'\o' 


1,819 

36,955 

1,272 

471 

13 

160 

7,301 


4,711 
98,678 
1,570 
3,649 
1,879 
1,372 
17,535 


6,225 

73,055 

439 

2,356 

610 

1,184 

14,351 


12,765 
208,688 
3,281 
6,476 
2,502 
2,716 

39,187 


The  number  of  Chinese  who  arrived  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from  January  1,  1866, 
to  September  30,  1866,  is  2,118.  ^ 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  39 10. 


39th  Conorbss,  >      HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Sesiion.      J  \    No.  40. 


A.  B.  MOREY. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN    ANSWER    TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  lith  instant,  transmitting  papers  relative 
to  the  case  of  A.  B.  Morey,  indicted  in  the  local  court  at  Vicksburgy 
Mississippi, 


January  18,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Attorney  Genbkal's  Office, 

Washingtouy  January  17,  18G7. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  January  14,  1867  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  General  be  directed  to  communicate  to  this 
house  all  the  papers  before  him  in  the  matter  of  A.  B.  Morej,  indicted  in  the 
local  court  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  together  with  his  opinion  thereon.'* 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  all  the 
papers  on  file  in  this  office  in  relation  to  the  case.  It  will  be  observed  that 
among  these  papors  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date 
of  January  7,  1867,  asking  my  opinion  "  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
adopted  to  obtain  Mr.  Morey's  release." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  of  my  official  duties  in  the  argument  of 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  since  the  receipt  of  the  letter  I  have  been  unable 
to  give  the  opinion  until  to-day. 

A  copy  of  the  opinion  is  herewith  sent. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  STANBERY, 

Attorney  General, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 
9  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  7,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  General  Grant, 
requesting  information  as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  the  release  of  A 
B.  Morey  from  indie  tment  and  bail  upon  charges  based  on  acts  committed  unde 


2  A.   B.   MOREY. 

the  inetructions  of  General  Grant  during  the  siege  of  Vickahurg.  I  will  thank 
you  to  advise  this  department  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  to 
obtain  Mr.  Morey's  release. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Henry  Stanbeuv,  ♦*• 

Attorney  General. 


Headquarters  13th  Army  Corps,  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 

La  Change,  November  27,  1862. 
Private  Amos  B.  Morey,  of  company  E,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fuurth  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  has  permission  to  pass  through  all  the  camps  of  this  command 
at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  on  special  service,  till  further  orders  ;  and  he  will 
be  permitted  to  come  to  these  headquarters  at  his  pleasure. 

The  commanding  oflficer  of  his  company  will  release  him  from  duty  at  any 
time  he  may  request,  until  further  orders. 
By  command  of  Major  General  U.  S.  Grant : 

WM.  S.  HILLYER, 
Provost  Marshal  General. 


Headquarters  Department  of  Mississippi, 

Vicksburg,  Mississippiy  June  8,  1866. 
Private  Amos  B.  Morey,  company  E,  124th  Illinois  volunteers,  was  employed 
by  competent  military  authority  from  the  27th  November,  1862,  to  the  25th  July, 
1865,  as  a  secret  agent  and  detective,  and  iiis  acts  as  such  are  covered  by  miii- 
tai*y  authority,  and  for  them  he  is  not  cognizable  to  the  civil  authorities. 

T.  J.  WOOD, 
Major  General  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


[Special  Orders  No.  34.—£xtract.] 

Headquarters  Western  District  of  Mississippi, 

Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  July  25,  1865. 
VII.  Private  A.  B.  Morey,  E  company,  124th  Illinois  infantry  volunteers, 
is  hereby  relieved  from  duty  as  chief  of  detective  force  in  this  district,  and  will 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  company  at  once. 
By  order  of  Brigadier  General  J.  A.  Maltby  : 

T.  SLEASON, 
Acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


Office  of  U.  S.  Marshal  Southern  District  Mississippi, 

Vii'ksburg,  October  6,  1866. 
Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  A  B.  Moroy,  the  bearer  of  this,  ptands  charged  by  the  civil 
authorities  here  of  having  forcibly  taken  from  a  Jew  here  two  camp  tents  during 


A.    B.   MORET.  ^ 

the  occupation  of  this  place  by  the  Uuited  States  forces.  Mr.  Morey  I  knew  to 
be  a  detective  under  the  employment  of  Colonel  Waddell,  then  provost  marshal, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  acted  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Waddell 
in  the  matter.  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  his  giving  any  one  any  unne- 
cessary troublci  or  annoying  any  citizen  unnecessarily  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
official  duties.  I  think  he  is  being  prosecuted  without  a  just  cautfc,  and  he 
ought  to  be  relieved.  His  case  has  been  on  hand  for  some  months,  subjecting 
him  to  much  inconvenience  and  cost.  I  ask,  if  it  is  consistent  with  your  views, 
that  you  will  take  such  steps  as  you  think  most  expedient  to  have  him  relieved 
as  early  as  possible. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

DUFF  GREEN, 
U,  S,  Marshal  Southern  District  Mississippi. 
General  U.  S.  Grant.  * 


Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  request  that  these  pa- 
pers be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  information  as  to  what  measures 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  release  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Morey  from  indictment  and 
bail.  TJ  e  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows  :  Private  A.  B.  Morey,  124th  Illinois 
infantry  volunteers,  was  detailed  for  detective  duty  in  November,  1862,  by  my 
order,  and  remained  on  such  duty  until  July,  1865.  During  this  time,  and  in 
accordance  with  my  instructions  in  such  cases,  he  took  from  a  citizen  two  tents, 
believed  to  be  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
provost  marshal.  He  now  stands  indicted,  and  is  under  bail  in  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  (S3,000)  to  appear  for  trial  before  the  civil  courts  at  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi,  for  stealing  these  tents.  Having  simply  executed  my  instruc- 
tions, in  my  opmion  Mr.  Morey  is  not  responsible  to  the  civil  courts,  and  should 
be  released  from  bail  and  indictment. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  General. 

Headquarters  Army  United  States,  JantLury  7,  1867. 


Attorney  General's  Office, 

January  17,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  my  opinion  in  the  matter  of  A.  B.  Morey,  upon 
the  question  submitted  by  your  letter  of  January  7,  as  to  the  course  proper  to 
be  pursued  in  his  behalf.  I  take  the  facts  from  the  statement  made  to  you  by 
General  Grant,  under  the  same  date. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  Morey  was  a  private  in  the  124th  Illi- 
nois infantry  volunteers,  and  was  detailed  for  detective  duty  in  November,  1862, 
by  order  of  General  Grant,  and  remained  on  such  duty  until  July,  1865. 
Daring  that  time,  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  General  Grant  in 
sach  cases,  he  took  from  a  citizen  two  tents,  believed  to  be  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  provost  marshal.  He  now  stands 
indicted,  and  is  under  bail  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  appear  for  trial  before  the 
civil  courts  at  Vickeburg,  Mississippi,  for  stealing  these' tents. 

These  facts  bring  private  Morey  within  the  protection  provided  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  sections  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  March  3,  1863,  and  the  act  amend- 
atory thereto  of  May  11,  1866.  It  is  provided  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  first 
named  act,  and  the  first  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  among  other  things, 
that  as  to  any  seizure  or  any  act  done  during  the  rebellion,  it  shall  be  a  defence 
in  all  courts  to  any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  pending,  or  to  be 
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commenced,  for  any  such  seizure  or  act,  that  the  same  was  made  or  done  under 
an  order  of  the  President,  or  in  virtue  of  an  order,  written  or  verbal,  general  or 
special,  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  by  any  military  oflScer  of  the  United 
States  holding  the  command  of  the  department,  district,  or  place  within  which 
such  seizure  or  act  was  done  or  committed. 

These  provisions  allow  the  defence  to  be  made  in  the  civil  or  criminal  courts 
of  a  State,  but  an  election  is  given  to  the  defendant  to  remove  the  suit  or  prose- 
cution into  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  where  the  suit 
is  pending,  and  this  right  of  removal  may  be  exercised  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  defendant  to  the  suit  or  prosecution  in  a  State  court,  or  at  any  stage  of  the 
case  before  the  jury  is  empanelled ;  but,  if  then  omitted,  either  party  may  re- 
move the  case,  after  final  judgment,  by  appeal,  into  the  circuit  court  as  afore- 
said. If,  as  in  the  case  of  Morey,  bail  has  been  required  of  the  defendant  m  the 
State  court,  he  is,  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1863,  to  give  good  and  suffi- 
cient security  for  entering  bail  in  the  circuit  court. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  186G,  that  if  the  State 
court  shall,  notwithstanding  the  performance  of  all  things  required  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  case  to  the  circuit  court  aforesaid,  proceed  further  in  the  cause  or 
prosecution,  then  all  further  proceedings  in  the  State  court  shall  be  void  and  of 
none  effect. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  removal  given  by  the  third  and  fourth  sec- 
tions of  the  act  of  1866  attaches  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition,  verified  by  affi- 
davit, according  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1863,  without  giving  the  surety 
for  filing  copies  of  the  papers  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
(where  bail  has  been  given  in  the  State  court)  without  giving  surety  for  the 
appearance  of  the  defendant  in  the  circuit  court,  and  entering  bail  in  that  court. 
The  surety  for  filing  the  papers  is  expressly  waived.  By  the  third  section  of 
the  act  of  1866  it  is  provided  that,  "  on  the  filing  of  the  petition,  verified  as  pro- 
vided in  the  said  fifth  section,  [of  the  act  of  1863,]  the  further  proceedings  in  the 
3tate  court  shall  cease,  and  not  be  resumed  until  a  certificate,  under  the  seal  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  stating  that  the  petitioner  has  failed  to 
file  copies  in  the  said  circuit  court,  at  the  next  term,  is  produced." 

These  statutory  provisions  afford  complete  relief  in  the  case  stated.  Under 
instructions  issued  heretofore  from  your  department,  a  great  number  of  similar 
suits  and  prosecutions,  brought  in  State  courts  of  Kentucky  against  loyal  persons 
and  officers  in  that  State  for  similar  acts  and  seizures,  have  been,  before  and 
after  judgments  in  the  State  courts,  removed  to  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  in  Kentucky,  and  have,  in  every  instance  hitherto,  availed  as  a 
complete  defence. 

The  papers  accompanying  your  letter  contain  copies  of  the  orders  under  which 
Morey  acted,  and  are  sufficient  for  his  defence  in  the  State  court,  or  to  author- 
ize the  removal  of  the  case  into  the  circuit  court,  and  for  his  defence  in  that 
court. 

I  would,  therefore,  advise  that  instructions  be  sent  to  the  officer  in  command 
at  Vicksburg  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  Morey  the  documents  or  orders  under 
which  he  acted,  and  to  see  that  his  case  is  properly  defended. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  STANBERY, 

Attorney  Generai, 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Sea  etary  of  War, 


39th  Congress,  >       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Dog. 
2d  Session.       f  |    No.  41. 


DRAWBACK  REGULATIONS,  &c. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  THE  TREASURY, 

IN  ANSWER  TO 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  January  15,  transmitting  copies  of  all  drawback 
res;ulatinns  jtrcscribed  under  the  internal  revenue  law. 


January  i^,  1807. — Reterii^J  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

January  17,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
on  January  ]  5,  I  herewith  transmit  copies  of  all  drawback  regulations  which 
have  been  prescribed  under  the  internal  revenue  law. 

The  resolution,  as  transmitted  to  me,  calls  for  all  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prescribing  acts  to  be  done  and 
evidence  to  be  furnished  by  exporters  of  American  manufacture  to  entitle  them  to 
"  (he  allowance  and  drawback  prescribed  by  the  297th  section  of  the  internal 
revenue  act.*' 

There  is  a  manifest  error,  either  in  the  drafting  or  the  copying  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  there  is  no  "297th  section*'  in  any  internal  revenue  act,  or  authorized 
compilation  of  such  acts.  The  enclosed  circulars,  however,  are  all  that  have 
been  issued  relating  to  any  branch  of  internal  revenue  drawback.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  indorsements  that  several  of  them  are  no  longer  in  force. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  S.  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  Ilouie  of  Representatives. 


Treasurv  Department,  October  1,  1863. 

The  following  regulations,  prepared  by  this  department,  are  transmitted  for 
the  information  and  government  of  officers  of  the  customs,  and  of  officers  of 
internal  revenue. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  October 
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next,  at  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  At  all 
other  ports  of  the  United  States  the  regulations  prescribed  in  decision  No.  64 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  on  this  subject  are  to  be  enforced. 

S.  P.  CHASE, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


Afnendcd  circular  instructions  to  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs,  and 
to  assessors  and  collectors  of  internal  revenue^  in  reference  to  alloicance  or 
drawhack  on  duties  paid,  and  the  remission  of  duties,  or  the  cancellatian  of 
the  hondsy  where  merchandise  is  removed  from  the  j^lcice  where  manufactured 
or  f  reduced  under  bond  for  the  j^ur pose  of  exportation, 

I. 

Tn  reference  to  allowance  or  drawhack  of  internal  revenue  duties  paid. 
Section  116  of  the  act  to  provide  internal  revenue  is  as  follows  : 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  date  on  which  this  act 
takes  effect,  there  shall  be  an  allowance  or  drawback  on  all  articles  on  which 
any  internal  duty  or  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  except  raw  or  unmanufactured 
cotton,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  or  tax  paid  thereon,  and  no  more,  when  ex- 
ported, the  evidence  that  any  such  duty  or  tax  has  been  paid  to  be  furnished  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  by  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  claim  the  allowance  or  drawback,  and  the  amount  to  be  ascer- 
tained under  such  regulations  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  out  of  any  money  arising  from 
internal  duties  not  otherwise  appropriated  :  Provided,  That  n^  allowance  or 
drawback  shall  be  made  or  had  for  any  amount  claimed  or  due  less  than  820, 
anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  :  And  provided  further. 
That  any  certificate  of  drawback  for  goods  exported,  issued  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  received  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy 
in  the  payment  of  duties  under  this  act ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ntay 
make  such  regulations  with  regard  to  the  form  of  said  certificates,  and  the  issu- 
ing thereof,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary :  And  provided  further.  That 
in  computing  the  allowance  or  drawback  upon  articles  manufactured  exclusively 
of  cotton,  when  exported,  there  shall  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  three  per 
centum  duty  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  such  articles,  a  drawback  of  five 
mills  per  pound  upon  such  articles,  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  imposed  by  this 
act  upon  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof  has  been  previously  paid ; 
the  amount  of  said  allowance  to  be  ascertained  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  35  of  the  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  1,  1SG2,  approved  March  3* 
1S63,  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  35.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  evidtjiiceof  exportation  to  entitle 
to  benefit  of  drawback  under  the  act  to  provide  internal  revenue,  to  which  this 
act  is  an  amendment,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto,  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  which  are  now  or  may  be  required  to  entitle  the  exporter  to 
benefit  of  drawback  under  the  acts  relating  to  drawbacks  of  duties  on  imports, 
with  such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe ;  that  the  bureau  in  charge  of  exports  for  the  benefit  of  drawback 
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under  the  acts  as  aforesaid,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  (and  at  such  other  ports 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate,)  shall  have  charge  of  the  same 
under  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  an  amendment  ;  that  the  head  of  such  bureau 
shall  be  invested  with  the  authority  and  receive  the  emoluments  of  a  deputy  of 
the  collector  of  customs ;  and  that  the  said-  bureau  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  collector  of  customs,  embrace  the  supervision  of  all  exports  entitled  to 
remission  of  duties,  or  to  drawback  of  duties  paid,  under  the  acts  above  mentioned ; 
the  ascertaining  and  certifying  such  duties ;  the  taking  and  cancellation  of  re- 
quired bonds ;  the  charge  of  all  export  entiy  papers  for  the  benefit  of  drawback 
and  officers*  returns  thereon,  and  of  certificates  in  proof  of  the  landing  of  such 
exports  abroad :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
change  or  modify  the  existing  mode  of  paying  the  drawbacks  and  debentures 
allowed  by  the  laws  before  referred  to. 

To  entitle  the  exporter  to  the  allowance  or  drawback  provided  for  in  the  sec- 
tions above  quoted,  he  must,  at  least  six  hours  previous  to  the  putting  or  lad- 
ing any  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  exported  by  him  for  benefit  of  drawback 
on  board  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance  for  exportation,  lodge  with  the  collector 
of  the  customs  for  the  district  from  which  such  exportation  is  to  be  made,  an 
entry  setting  forth  his  intention  to  export  such  articles,  and  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  a  particular  desciiption  of  the  same,  with  their  quantity  and  value,  and 
designating  the  manufacturer  thereof,  the  place  where  deposited,  the  name  of 
the  vessel  or  other  conveyance  in  or  by  which,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which, 
the  same  is  intended  to  be  exported,  and  also  describing  in  such  entry  when, 
where,  by  whom,  to  whom,  and  rate  and  amount  of  duty  or  tax  paid. 

The  entry  will  be  in  the  following  form : 

FORM  A. 

DIRECT    EXPORT    OF    MERCHANDISE     FOR     DRAWBACK,    UNDER    THE     ACTS    TO 
PROVIDE    INTERNAL    REVENUE. 


Entry  of  merchandise  upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  paid,  under  the  acts  to  provide  in- 
ternal revenue,  intended  to  be  exported  by ,  on  board  the  - 


master,  for ,  for  the  benefit  of  drawback  under  said  acts. 


-,  186—. 


Marks. 


Number  and  specific  description    q       ... 


Where  deposited. 


Note. — Upon  filing  his  entry,  the 
exporter  must,  if  po.ssibli*,  under  the 
appropriate  headings,  give  apecitic 
int'unnation  on  th«  feverul  points  in- 
dicated ;  if  not  posHible  at  the  time  of 
entry,  he  may  Bub.^eqnently  complete 
his  papcrn  in  this  parlicnlar,  and,  be- 
fore the  clearance  of  the  vessel,  must 
e.xecute  the  required  bond  and  take 
the  required  oaih. 


z'o 

>, 

hi 

go- 

gs^ 

^^. 

tZE 

j:r 

r='5  a. 

>i  • 

5!5 


©  X 


Exporter's  signature,     l^ 
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On  the  receipt  of  this  entry,  in  triplicate,  the  collector  shall  examine, 
or,  where  there  is  a  surveyor  at  his  port,  shall  direct  that  officer  to  examine, 
by  himself  or  deputy,  the  articles  described  in  the  entry,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  same  be  as  stated,  and,  if  so  found,  mark  with  some  appropriate  device  or 
appendage  each  article  or  package  thereof.  The  direction  to  the  surveyor  will 
be  in  the  following  form  : 

FORM  B. 

FOR  DRAWBACK  UNDER  INTERNAL  REVENUE  ACTS. 

Collector's  order  to  surveyor. 

Port  op , ,  186—. 

To  the  Surveyor:  You  will  inspect,  by  yourself  or  deputy,  the  following  described  arti- 
cles of  merchandise,  claimed  to  have  been  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  upon  which  duty  or  tax  is  claimed  to  have  been  paid,  under  the  acts  to  provide  internal 
revenue,  viz : 


Marks  and  numbers. 


Number  and  description  of  articles. 


Entered  for  exportation  by ,  in  the , ,  master,  for 

and  now  deposited  at ;  and  if  the  same  be  found  as  represented,  mark  each  article  or 

package  thereof,  as  required  by  the  regulations,  and  make  report  forthwith  to  this  office. 
(Fees,  20  cents.)  ,  Collector. 

Insj)ector will  inspect  sample,  if  feasible,  and  mark  the  above  described 

articles.  ,  Surveyor, 

Port  of , ,  186 — . 

I  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  merchandise  described  in  the  within  order,  viz :  , 

and  tind  it  to  be . 

sahfiplcs  taken.  ,  Inspector  of  Customs. 

Surveyor's  Office, , ,  186 — . 

Samples  of  the  merchandise  specified  in  the  within  order  have  been  examined,  and  it  :s 

found  to  be . 

,  Surveyor. 

Appraiser's  Office, ,  186 — . 

I  certify  that  samples  submitted  for  my  inspection  by  the  surveyor,  as  representing   the 

merchandise  described  in  the  within  order,  are . 

,  Appraiser. 

Upon  this  order  the  surveyor  will  make  return  according  to  the  facts.  On 
the  receipt  of  the  surveyor's  retuni,  the  collector,  if  the  articles  be  found  to  be 
entitled  to  drawback,  shall  transmit  to  the  surveyor  the  entry  lodged  with  Lira 
by  the  exporter,  with  direction  to  have  the  weight,  gauge,  measure,  or  count, 
as  the  case  may  require,  of  the  said  articles  ascertained  and  returned,  and  the  same 
laden  for  exportation.  This  direction,  countersigned  by  the  naval  officer, 
where  there  is  one,  will  be  in  the  following  form  : 

FORM  C. 

FOR  DRAWBACKS  UNDKR  INTERNAL  REVENUE  A«'TS. 
Order  for  examination  and  shipment. 

Port  of  , ,  186—. 

To  the  Surveyor:  You  will  examine  the  articles  of  merchandise  described  in  the  annexed 
entry ;  cause  the  weight,  f^auji^e,  measure,  or  count  (as  the  case  may  roquirf)  of  the  same  to 
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I 
be  ascertained,  and,  if  found  to  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  description  in  the  annexed  entry 

and  certificates,  superintend  the  lading  thereof  on  board  the  , ,  master, 

for ,  and  make  the  return  to  this  office. 

,  Collector. 

(Fees,  90  cents  J  ,  Naval  Officer. 

The  service  of  superintending  the  lading  for  exportation  must  in  all  cases, 
when  practicable,  be  performed  by  the  officer  who  made  the  original  inspection, 
who  will  be  careful  to  examine  the  articles  in  order  to  identify  them,  and,  upon 
the  lading  thereof  being  completed,  will  make  return  in  the  following  form  : 

FORM  D. 
Return  of  lading. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  described  in  the  within  entry,  having  been  exam- 
ined by  me,  and  found  to,agree  in  all  respects  with  the  description  thereof,  the  same  has  been 

laden,  under  my  supervision,  on  board  tlie , ,  master,  for . 

,  Inspector  of  Customs. 

Weigher, .  ,  186—. 

These  proceedings  having  been  had,  and  the  entry  with  the  certificate  of 
lading  thereon  returned  to  the  collector,  the  exporter  shall,  before  the  clearance 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  exportation  is  made,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form  : 

FORM  E. 

FOR  DRAWBACK  UNDER  INTERNAL  HKVENLE  ACTS. 
Exporter's  oath. 


-} 


State  of  ■ 

Fort  oj 

,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  tlie  merchandise  examined  under  the  annexed 

order,  and  now  laden  on  board  the , ,  master,  is  the  identical  merchan- 
dise set  forth  and  described  in  the  entry  also  hereto  annexed ;  and  that  the  same  is  truly  in- 
tended to  be  exported  to ,  and  not  to  be  brought  back  or  relanded  within  the  United 

States;  that  the  amount  of  drawback  of  duty  or  tax  claimed  thereon  is  $ ,  and  that 

is  justly  entitled  thereto. 

Sworn  before  rao  this day  of ^  1 8G — . 


Dep,  Collector  of  Customs. 

(5  cent  stamp.) 

The  exporter  shall  also  give  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  two  sureties, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  master  or  other  person  having  charge  or  command  of 
the  vessel  or  other  conveyance  in  or  by  which  the  said  merchandise  is  intended 
to  be  exported,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  value  of  said  articles,  said  bond  to  be 
executed  before  the  vessel  is  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  and  to  be  in  the  follow- 
ing form: 

FORM  F.  • 

ON    EXPORT  OF   MERCHANDISE  FOR  BENEPTT  OF  DRAWHACK,  UNDER  THE  PROVISH)NS  OF 
THE  ACTS  TO  PROVIDE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Bond,  No. . 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, , ,  and 


-,  and ,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 

sum  of dollars,  for  the  payment  of  whicli,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

drcn  and  sixty . 
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Whereas  the  above  bounden,  ■ ,  ha —  laden  on  board  the , 

master,  for ,  to  be  exported  for  benelit  of  drawback,  under  the  provisions  of  the  116tb 

section  of  the  act  of  July  1,  lbG2,  and  acts  supplementary  thereto,  certain  merchanclise,  con- 
sisting of: 


Marks. 


Numbers. 


Number  and  description  of  articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  as  set  forth  in  an  export 

entry  of  merchandise,  and  papers  thereto  annexed,  lodged  with  the  collector  of  the  port  of , 

by  said ,  and  bearing  the  same  number  herewith ;  and  which found  by 

the  inspector  of  the  customs  at  said  port  of ,  to  bo  in  quantity : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  aforesaid  merchandise,  or 
any  part  thereof,  be  not  relanded  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
(shipwreck  ov  other  unavoidable  accident  excepted,)  and  if  the  certificate  and  other  proofs 
required  by  law,  and  the  ^regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  of 

the  delivery  of  the  same,  at  tlie  aforesaid  port  of ,  or  at  any  other  port  or  place  without 

the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  bo  produced  at  tliis  office  within year  from  the  date 

hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of . 

(25  cent  stamp.) 

In  order  to  complete  the  evidence,  the  party  claiming  drawback  may,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  exportation,  or  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  file  with  the  collector  of  customs  a  certificate  from  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  to  whom  the  duty  or  tax  was  paid,  and  also  an  affi- 
davit from  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  merchandise  on  which  the  draw- 
back is  claimed,  which  certificates  and  affidavits  will  be  in  the  following  forms : 

FORM  G. 


Certificate  of  collector  of  internal  revenue. 


-,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  in  the 


district,  in  the  State  of 


to- 
of- 


-,  do  certify  that  the  internal  revenue  duty  or  tax,  at  the  rate  of ,  amounting 

-  TTTTy  dollars,  has  been  paid  by  • 


-,  upon  the  following  described  merchandise,  viz : 


Marks  and  numbers, 
or  brand. 


Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this  • 


•  day  of  - 


-,  A.  D.  186—. 


-,  Collector. 


:\ 


FORM  H. 
Affidavit  of  manufacturer  or  producer: 

:S8 


State  op  

County  of 

,  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say,  that  the  internal 

revenue  duty  or  tax,  at  the  rate  of ,  amounting 

to y^xT  dollars,  has  been  paid  by  me  to  - 


collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  - 


district  and  State  of  - 


described  merchandise,  manufactured  and  produced  by  me,  viz : 


1  ^aq  , 

-,  upon  the  following 


Marks  and  numbers, 
or  brands, 


Sworn   and   subscribed  before  me,  this  • 
(5  cent  stamp. ) 


■  day  of  ■ 


-,  A.  D.  18r>— . 
,  Notary  Public, 
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[The  affidavit  Duist  be  executed  before  a  notary  public  or  a  magistrate  liaving  a  seal ;  or, 
if  executed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  there  must  be  a  certificate  troin  a  proper  officer  that 
such  person  is  dulj*  authorized  to  administer  oaths.] 

The  articles  having  been  duly  laden  for  exportation,  the  exporter  having 
taken  the  prescribed  oath  and  executed  the  required  bond,  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions having  been  fully  complied  with,  and  the  vessel  having  been  duly  cleared, 
the  collector,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  officer,  where  there  is  one,  shall 
ascertain  the  amount  of  drawback  to  bo  paid,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
results  of  the  investigations  made,  shall  grant  a  certificate  for  the  net  amount  of 
such  drawback  in  the  form  annexed. 

FORM  I. 

Custom-house,  Collector's  Office, 

No.  .  , ,  18G— . 

I  hereby  certify  that  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  filed  in  this  office  that  the  internal  rev- 
enue tax,  at  the  rate  of ,  amounting  to htu  dollars,  has  been  paid  by 

,  of ,  to ,  esq.,  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 

the district,  of  the  State  of ,  on  the  following  described  merchandise,  viz : 

That,  on  the  days  following,  to  wit, ,  there  were  exported 

from  this  port  to  the  port  of ,  of  said  described  merchandise,  as  follows :  

And  I  do  further  certify  that  the  entry  of  said  goods  was  made  in  due  form,  at  this  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  drawback,  and  that  the  proper  bond,  conditioned  that  the  said 

goods  be  not  relanded  within  the  United  Slates,  has  been  executed ;  and  further,  that 

,  of ,  —  entitled  to  drawback  thereon,  amounting  to 

nro  dollars,  as  provided  by  the  116th  section  of  the  excise  law,  and  the  I55th  section 

of  the  amendments  thereto,  approved  March  3,  1863. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186 — . 

,  CoUecter, 

Countersigned : 

,  Naval  Officer, 

To ,  Commissioner  of  fnternal  Revenue. 

Upon  the  granting  of  said  certificate  the  collector  will  forward  the  same, 
together  with  duplicates  of  all  the  papers  in  the  case,  excepting  the  bond,  form 
F,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who,  if  on  examination  he  shall 
find  the  same  satisfactory,  will  award  the  amount  due  the  claimants.  The 
amount  so  awarded  will  be  paid  by  a  warrant  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  order  of  the  party  entitled  thereto,  and  forwarded  to  them  or  him, 
to  the  care  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  where  the  claim  was  ad- 
justed, who  will  deliver  the  same  to  the  parties  or  their  agents,  upon  their  giving 
him  a  proper  receipt  therefor  on  the  margin  of  the  book  of  record  of  these  cases, 
to  be  prepared  and  kept  by  the  said  collectors. 


II. 

Li  reference  to  the  remission  of  duties  or  the  cancellation  of  the  bonds  in  cases 
where  bonds  are  given  to  the  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  conditioned  to 
export  the  goods  therein  named  or  pay  the  duties  thereon,  icith  interest. 

Section  47  of  the  act  to  provide  internal  revenue  is  as  follows : 
And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  distilled  spirits  may  be  removed  from  the 
place  of  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
being  redistilled  for  export,  and  refined  coal  oil  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  exported,  after  the  quantity  of  spirits  or  oil  so  removed  shall  have  been 
ascertained  by  inspection,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  and  with 
the  written  permission  of  the  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  the  district,  without 
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gaymcnt  of  the  duties  thereon  previous  to  such  removal,  the  owner  thereof 
aving  first  given  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the 
manner  and  form  and  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  in  at  least  double  the  amount  of  said  duties,  to  export 
the  said  spirits  or  oil  or  pay  the  duties  thereon  within  such  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  commissioner,  which  time  shall  be  stated  in  said  bond  :  Provided, 
That  any  person  desiring*  to  give  such  bond  shall  first  make  oath,  before  the 
collector  or  deputy  collector  to  whom  he  may  apply  for  a  permit  to  remove  any 
such  spirits  or  oil,  in  manner  and  form  to  be  prescribed  by  said  commissioner, 
that  he  intends  to  export  such  liquors  or  oil,  and  that  he  desires  to  obtain  said 
permit  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  and  any  collector  or  deputy  collector 
is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  such  oath  :  And  provided  further ,  That  no 
such  removal  shall  be  permitted  where  the  amount  of  duties  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  nor  in  any  case  where  the  person  desiring 
such  permission  has  failed  to  perform  the  obligation  of  any  bond  previously 
given  to  the  United  States  for  the  removal  of  any  such  articles,  until  the  same 
shall  have  been  fully  kept  and  performed.  And  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  any  such  bond  maybe  given  is  authorized  to  cancel  said  bond  on  payment 
of  said  duties,  with  interest  thereon,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  said  commissioner, 
and  all  proper  charges,  if  said  liquors  or  oil  shall  not  have  been  exported,  or 
upon  satisfactory  proof  that  the  same  have  been  duly  exported  as  aforesaid. 
And  in  case  of  the  breach  of  the  obligation  of  any  such  bond,  the  same  shall  be 
forthwith  forwarded  by  the  collector  of  the  district  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  to  be  by  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shall  cause  the  same  proceedings  to  be  taken  thereon  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  duties,  interest,  and  charges  aforesaid,  as  are  provided 
in  this  act  in  case  of  a  delinquent  collector. 

Section  109  of  the  same  act  provides  as  follows  : 

Provided,  That  medicines,  preparations,  compositions,  perfumery,  and  cos- 
metics, upon  which  stamp  duties  are  required  by  this  act,  may,  when  intended 
for  exportation,  be  manufactured  and  sold,  or  removed  without  having  stamps 
affixed  thereto,  and  without  being  charged  with  duty  as  aforesaid  ;  and  every 
manufacturer  or  maker  of  any  article  as  aforesaid,  intended  for  exportation, 
shall  give  such  bonds  and  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  to  protect 
the  revenue  against  frauds  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  34  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  provides  as  follows  : 
That  manufactured  tobacco  may  be  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture 
for  the  purpose  of  being  exported,  after  the  quantity  and  quality  to  be  so  removed 
shall  have  been  ascertained  by  inspection,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  upon  and  with  the  written  permission  of  the  collector  of  the  district, 
without  payment  of  the  duties  thereon  previous  to  such  removal,  the  owner 
thereof  having  given  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  the 
manner  and  form  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  in  at  least  double  the  amount  of  said  duties,  to  export 
the  said  manufactured  tobacco  or  pay  the  duties  thereon  within  such  time  as 
may  be  stated  in  the  bond  ;  and  all  the  provisions  relative  to  the  exportation 
of  distilled  spirits  in  bond,  contained  in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment, 
as  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable,  shall  be  applied  to  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  in  bond :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
considered  to  apply  to  snuff,  fine-cut  tobacco,  or  cigars. 

To  entitle  the  exporter  to  a  certificate  that  the  goods  have  been  exported 
and  the  bond  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  duties  on  said  goods,  if  not 
exported,  is  entitled  to  be  cancelled,  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
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sections,  he  must,  at  least  six  hours  previous  to  the  putting  or  lading  any  of 
the  articles  intended  to  be  exported  by  him  on  board  any  vessel  or  other  con- 
veyance for  exportation,  lodge  with  the  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  district 
from  which  such  exportation  is  to  be  made,  an  entry  setting  forth  his  intention 
to  export  such  articles,  and  the  marks,  numbers,  and  a  particular  description 
of  the  same,  with  their  quantity  and  value,  and  designating  the  manufacturer 
thereof,  the  place  where  deposited,  the  name  of  the  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
in  or  by  which,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which,  the  same  is  intended  to  be 
exported,  and  also  describing  in  such  entry  when,  where,  by  whom,  to  whom, 
and  rate  and  amount  of  duty  or  tax  secured  to  be  paid,  if  the  goods  are  not 
exported. 

FORM  J. 


DIRECT   EXPORT  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF   SECURING  THE  CANCELLATION 
OF  A  BOND  GIVEN  FOR  EXPORT.  UNDER  THE  ACTS  TO  PROVIDE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Entry  of  merchandise  upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  by  bond  secured  to  be  paid,  if  the 
same  are  not  exported  under  the  acts  to  provide  internal  revenue^  intended  to  be  exported  by 
-,  on  board  the , ,  master j  for ,  for  cancellation 


of  bond,  or  remission  of  said  duties  or  taxes  under  said  acts. 


-,  18()— . 


I 
Marks.  '  Nos. 


Number  and  specific  description  of 
articles. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Where  deposited. 


Note.— Upon  filing  his  entry,  the  ex- 
porter must,  if  poBsible,  under  the  uppco- 
priato  hcadingg,  give  Kpecific  information 
on  the  several  points  indicated;  if  not 
poHsiblo  at  the  time  of  entry,  he  may  sub- 
sequently complete  his  papers  in  this  par- 
ticular, and,  before  the  clearance  of  tlie 
vessel,  must  execute  the  required  bond  and 
take  the  required  oath. 


«  Si  2 


s  S  3 
.a  2  0 


fl  *  a* 

O  C   i) 


js         i    K 


< 


Exporter's  signature,     l?^" 

On  the  receipt  of  this  entry,  thus  accompanied  and  verified,  the  other  por- 
ceedings  in  the  case,  as  to  the  inspection  by  surveyor,  examination,  shipment, 
oath  of  exporter,  and  bond  that  the  merchandise  will  not  be  relanded  within 
the  United  States,  will  be  the  same  as  that  where  the  parties  desire  to  claim 
drawback,  and  as  is  more  particularly  set  forth  in  so  much  of  this  circular  as 
relates  to  that  subject. 

To  complete  the  evidence  in  this  case,  the  parties  may  at  any  time  after  the 
clearance  of  the  vessel,  and  within  the  time  named  in  the  bond  given  to  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  exportation  of  said  merchandise,  file  with 
the  collector  of  the  customs  a  certificate  from  the  said  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  showing  the  description  of  the  goods,  that  the  parties  have  executed 
the  required  bond,  that  the  same  is  now  in  his  possession,  and  that  the  said 
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merchandise  lias  been  removed  from  his  district  with  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  will  also  file  with  said  collector  of  customs  an  affidavit  of  the  manufacturer 
or  producer  of  said  merchandise,  settuig  forth  a  description  of  the  same,  that 
the  same  was  manufactured  or  produced  by  him,  that  the  duties  or  taxes 
imposed  by  law  have  been  secured  by  bond,  to  be  paid  (if  the  same  are  not 
exported)  to  the  collector  of  the  district  from  which  the  said  merchandise  was 
removed. 

The  articles  having  been  duly  laden  for  exportation,  the  exporter  having 
taken  the  prescribed  oath  and  executed  the  required  bond,  and  the  vessel  hav- 
ing been  duly  cleared,  the  collector,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  officer,  where 
there  is  one,  shall  ascertain  the  kind  of  merchandise,  and  the  quality  and  amount 
thereof,  so  exported,  and  whether  the  quality  and  amount  so  exported  corres- 
ponds with  the  quality  and  amount  to  export  which  the  said  bond  was  given; 
and  if  they  find  tliat  they  do  so  correspond  in  kind  of  merchandise  and  quality, 
they  will  issue  a  certificate  directed  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  whom 
the  said  bond  was  given  describing  the  same  particularly,  and  stating  the  amount 
thereof  that  has  been  actually  exported,  which  certificate  shall  be  in  the  form 
following : 

FORM  K. 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 

No. .  Port  of ,  186—. 

This  is  to  certify  that  it  appears  upon  the  records  of  this  office  that  there  was  exported 

from  this  port  by ,  of ,  in  tho ,  whereof was  master, 

for  the  port  of ,  on  tho day  of ,  186 — ,  the  following  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, viz: 


Marks  and  numbers.         Quantity.  Description. 


That  the  entry  of  said  merchandise  was  made  in  this  office  in  the  manner  required  of  parties 
who  export  under  bonds  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  internal  revenue  duties ;  and  I  further 
certify  that  if  the  above  kind  of  merchandise,  and  tho  quality,  quantity,  and  amount  thereof 
is  the  same  kind  of  merchandise,  quality,  quantity,  and  amount  mentioned  in  the  bond  given 
to  you  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  by ,  of ,  then  -he- 
are  entitled  to  have  the  same  cancelled  and  declared  void  ;  if  not  the  same  quality,  quantity, 
and  amount,  then  -he-  are  entitled  to  have  remission  of  duties  for  so  much  thereof  as  has  been 
exported,  a  bond  having  been  filed  in  this  office  that  the  same  will  not  be  relanded  within  the 
United  States. 

'  Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186 — . 

,  Collector, 

Countersigned: 

,  Navai  Officer 

To ,  Esq., 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue^ 

district^  State  of . 

Thi^  certificate  must  be  obtained  by  the  exporter  or  his  agent  from  the  col- 
lector of  customs,  and  furnished  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  within  the 
time  named  in  the  bond,  in  order  to  secure  its  cancellation. 

If  there  is  any  claim  for  leakage,  on  the  amount  exported,  a  certificate  of  a 
United  States  inspector  and  oath  of  the  party  making  the  claim  must  also  be 
furnished. 
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III. 

In  refciencc  to  shipments  to  a  factor  or  agent  for  exportation. 

In  case  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  is  consigned  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  to  his  agent  at  a  seaport,  to  be  sold  for  export  from  that  port  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit  purchasers,  or  in  case  a  large  quantity  of  spirits,  coal  oil,  tobacco,  or 
proprietary  articles  are  removed  under  bond  from  the  place  where  produced  to 
the  hands  of  an  agent  at  the  seaport,  by  him  to  be  sold  and  exported  in  such 
quantities  as  may  seem  most  convenient,  the  following  method  may  be  pursued : 

At  the  time  that  said  merchandise  is  consigned  by  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer thereof  to  his  said  agent,  he  will  also  transmit  to  him  an  invoice  of  the 
same,  in  triplicate,  which  invoice  shall  have  indorsed  thereon  a  certificate  from 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  an  affidavit  from  the  said  manufacturer  or 
producer,  and  will  be  in  the  following  form : 

FORM  L, 

No. . 

Invoice  of  merchandise,  intended  for  export,  manufactured  or  produced  by , 

at ,  consigned  to port  of ,  ana  on  which  the  internal  re- 


venue tax  has  heen*- 


-  paid  to  - 


-,  collector  of  district  No.  • 


,  State  of  - 


,  on  the  - 

—  day  of ,  A.  D.  186—. 

Marks. 

Nos. 

'^"JS^rt^nl^r  °'    |Q-'-"^ 

Value. 

Rate  of   1  Amount  of 
tax.       1         tax. 

Dated  at  - 


-,  this day  of  ■ 


A.  D.  186—. 


Manufacturer. 


FORM  M. 


Certificate  of  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
-,  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the district,  in  the  State  of- 


do  certify  that  the  internal  revenue  duty  or  tax  upon  the  merchandise  set  forth  and  described 
in  the  within  invoice,  has  been*  paid,  by ,  of ,  as 


therein  stated,  to  wit,  on  the  quantity  therein  stated,  viz: 
amounting  to 0  dollars. 


•  at  the  rate  of 


Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of  - 


-,  A.  D.  186—. 


-,  Collector. 


FORM  N. 


State  of 


County  of' 


-A"- 


Affidavit  of  manufacturer  or  producer. 


-,  being  duly  - 


-  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says,  that  the  merchandise 


described  in  the  within  invoice  was  manufactured  or  procured  by  deponent  at , 

and  that  the  duties  or  taxes  imposed  by  law  thereon  have  been* paid,  in  the  manner, 

at  the  rate,  and  to  the  amount  in  said  invoice  stated. 
before  me,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186 — . 


(5  cent  stamp.) 


-,  Notary  Public. 


t^WThe  affidavit  must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public  or  magistrate  having  a  seal ;  or 
if  executed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  there  must  be  a  certificate  from  a  proper  officer  that 
such  person  is  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

*  If  the  gooda  have  been  removed  under  bond  for  export,  the  words  "  secured  by  bond  to  be  "  will  be  here 
inserted. 
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This  invoice,  together  with  the  certificate  and  affidavit,  will  be  executed  in 
triplicate. 

Upon  the  parties  desiring  to  export  any  of  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  invoice,  either  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  drawback  or  securiDg  the 
cancellation  of  a  bond  given  for  export,  the  same  will  be  filed  with  the  collector 
of  customs,  in  triplicate,  and  an  entry  made  (in  forms  A  or  J,  as  the  case  may 
require)  of  the  amount  of  the  merchandise  named  in  the  invoice  at  that  time 
designed  to  be  exported.  This  entry  will  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  from 
the  consignee  or  agent,  stating  that  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  said  entry  is 
part  of  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  the  said  invoice,  and  that  the  parties  are 
entitled  to  drawback  or  to  the  cancellation  of  bond  for  so  much  thereof  as  is  then 
exported. 

Upon  the  filing  of  said  invoice,  accompanied  by  entry  and  affidavit  of  exporter, 
the  other  proceedings  as  to  inspection,  examination,  shipment,  oath,  and  bond 
will  be  the  same  as  are  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

At  every  subsequent  exportation  of  any  of  the  merchandise  named  in  the  said 
invoice,  the  same  proceedings  will  be  had  until  the  whole  is  exhausted,  and 
each  shipment,  with  the  date  thereof,  &;c.,  will  be  indorsed  on  the  invoice. 

Upon  the  evidence  as  to  any  one  specific  shipment  being  completed,  if  a  claim 
for  drawback  is  to  be  made  thereon,  the  collector  of  the  customs  will  issue  a 
certificate  (form  I)  and  forward  the  same,  together  with  the  duplicates  of  all  the 
papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  If  a  bond  is 
desired  to  be  cancelled  he  will  issue  a  certificate  (form  K)  showing  the  amount 
of  the  merchandise  named  in  said  invoice  at  that  time  exported,  and  deliver  the 
said  certificate  to  the  exporter,  to  be  by  him  used  in  securing  the  cancellation  of 
the  bond  given  for  export. 

In  the  first  claim  for  drawback  on  any  goods  exported,  an  invoice  for  which 
has  been  made  and  filed  in  the  custom-house  as  hereinbefore  described,  the 
duplicate  invoice  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  with  the  said  claim,  and  reference  may  be  made  thereto  upon  any 
subsequent  claims  being  made  on  the  merchandise  named  therein. 

If  coal  oil  is  removed  from  a  bonded  warehouse,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation, 
then  the  foregoing  certificate  M,  instead  of  being  from  the  collector  of  the  district 
where  the  oil  was  produced,  will  be  from  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which 
the  bonded  warehouse  is  situated.  And  the  affidavit  N,  instead  of  being  from 
the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  said  oil,  will  be  from  the  owner  or  agent  who 
receives  it  from  the  bonded  warehouse. 


IV. 

In  rffcrcncv  to  merchandise  shipped  coastwise  or  inland  to  another  district  for 

exportation. 

When  articles  of  merchandise  are  shipped  coastwise  or  inland  from  the  district 
in  which  the  entry  thereof  is  made  to  another  district,  for  exportation  thence  for 
benefit  of  drawback,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cancellation  of  bond  given 
for  export,  the  person  shipping  the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  first- 
mentioned  district,  at  least  six  hours  before  lading  such  articles  on  board  any 
vessel  or  other  conveyance,  an  entry  of  the  same  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
A  or  J,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  same  examination  and  proceedings  shall  be  had,  the  same  oaths  or 
affirmations  and  certificate,  and  the  same  bond  taken,  as  above  prescribed,  on 
ontry  for  direct  export,  except  that  in  case  the  articles  are  intended  to  be  trans- 
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shipped  before  actual  clearance  from  the  United  States,  then,  in  place  of  the 
master  on  the  bond  as  aforesaid,  the  collector  will  take  other  satisfactory  surety. 

All  things  having  been  done  as  in  case  of  direct  export,  a  copy  of  the  entry, 
duly  certified,  shall  be  transmitted,  by  the  collector  with  whom  the  same  is 
lodged,  to  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  the  exportation  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  copy -en  try  and  the  arrival  of  the  articles  therein 
mentioned  at  the  last-mentioned  port,  the  collector  thereof  will  make,  or  direct 
the  surveyor  to  make,  careful  examination  of  said  articles,  and  if  he  find  them 
to  bo,  without  change  or  diminution,  the  articles  set  forth  and  described  in  said 
entry,  note  the  shipment,  or,  if  transshipped,  superintend  the  same;  and,  further, 
in  case  of  transshipment,  he  shall  take  from  the  master,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  the  vessel,  or  other  conveyance  into  which  said  articles  are  transshipped, 
an  undertaking  as  hereinafter  directed.  All  which  having  been  done,  the  collector 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  port  will  grant  to  the  exporter,  or  his  agent  at  that 
port,  a  certificate,  and  also  forward  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  original  entry 
a  duplicate  thereof. 

Said  certificate  thereof  will  be  in  the  following  form: 

FORM  O. 

Certificate  of  exportation. 

No. .  District  of ,  Port  of ,  186—. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  articles  of  merchandise  hereinafter  specified,  entered  for  benefit 

of  drawback  under  the  internal  revenue  acts,  at  the  port  of ,  by ,  for 

exportation  to ,  by  way  of ,  were  brought  into  this  port  by ,  on 

board  the ,  on  the day  of ,  186 — ,  and  that  the  same  having  been  carefully 

examined,  and  found  to  be,  without  change  or  diminution,  the  articles  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed in  transportation  entry  No. ,  at  said  port  of ,  were  duly  exported  on  the 

day  of ,  186 — ,  by ,  in  the , ,  master,  for 

;  and,  fui'ther,  that  said  master  has  catered  into  the  undertaking  hereto  annexed : 


I  I 

Quantity.  I     Value,     j  Remarks. 


Naval  Officer, 


,  Collector, 


The  aforesaid  undertaking  of  the  master  or  other  person  having  charge  or 
command  of  the  vessel  or  other  conveyance  in  or  by  which  the  said  articles  are 
exported  will  be  in  the  following  form  ; 


I, 


master  of  the  • 


FORM  P. 

District  of ,  Port  of ,  186—. 

-,  on  board  which  the  articles  in  the  within  certifi-^ 


cate  mentioned  are  now  laden  for  exportation  for  benefit  of  drawback,  under  the  internal  rev- 
enue acts,  do,  in  consideration  of  such  lading,  hereby  undertake  and  become  bound  as 
surety  for  the  exporter  on  his  bond,  heretofore  in  this  behalf  given. 


Witness, 

(5  cent  stamp.) 
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On  the  receipt  of  the  last-mentioned  certificate  by  the  collector  with  whom 
said  entry  is  lodged,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  officer,  shall  ascertain  the 
amount  of  drawback  to  be  paid,  or  the  quality,  quantity,  and  amount  of  mer- 
chandise exported  under  the  bond,  in  the  manner  already  prescribed,  and  grant 
to  the  exporter  or  to  his  order  a  certificate  therefor. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue  may  cancel  bonds  given  for  export  of  spirits, 
coal  oil,  tobacco,  or  proprietary  articles,  in  three  ways,  viz : 

1.  Upon  the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  with  interest  to  the  time  of  such 
payment. 

2.  Upon  receiving  a  certificate  (in  case  of  spirits  and  coal  oil)  that  the  same 
have  been  deposited  in  a  bonded  warehouse. 

3.  Upon  receiving  a  certificate  (form  K)  that  the  merchandise  has  been  ex- 
ported. 

In  case  the  said  certificates  do  not  show  that  the  whole  amount  of  said  mer- 
chandise has  been  deposited  in  a  bonded  warehouse  or  exported,  then  before 
the  bond  can  be  cancelled  the  parties  must  pay  the  duties,  with  interest  on  the 
balance. 

When  collectors  of  internal  revenue  have  cancelled  a  bond  given  for  export, 
they  must  forward  the  same,  together  with  the  evidence,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  approval. 

The  manner  of  cancelling  bonds  given  for  export  will  be  as  follows  :  The 
collectors  will  strike  out  the  signatures  to  the  bond,  and  will  mark  across  the 
face  thereof,  in  red  ink,  that  the  same  is  cancelled,  and  will  state  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  cancellation  took  place  and  the  date  thereof,  to  which  statement 
lie  will  sign  his  name  and  affix  his  seal. 

Whenever  the  exporter  of  any  articles  of  merchandise  for  benefit  of  drawback 
or  cancellation  of  bond,  under  the  acts  to  provide  internal  revenue,  shall  have 
failed  to  complete  his  entry  therefor,  in  respect  to  the  oath  or  bond  required  by 
law,  within  the  period  prescribed,  and  shall  offer  to  complete  such  entry  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  he  will  make  application  for  permission  to  do  bo 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  his  failure 
or  omission  under  oath  or  affirmation.  The  application  will  be  forwarded 
through  the  collector  with  whom  such  entry  is  lodged,  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  under  the  hand  of  such  collector  of  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  transaction  within  his  knowledge,  together  with  the  certificates 
that  the  requirements  of  law  and  these  regulations  have  been  fully  complied 
with,  except  in  the  particular  or  particulars  set  forth  in  the  application ;  where- 
upon, if  the  evidence  be  satisfactory  that  the  omission  to  complete  the  entry 
was  accidental,  or  without  intention  to  evade  the  law  or  defraud  the  revenue, 
directions  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the  entry  and  the  issue  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  drawback. 

The  bonds  taken  for  the  landing  of  any  articles  of  merchandise  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  as  herein  above  provided,  shall  and  may  be  dig- 
charged  in  the  same  manner  as  bonds  taken  on  entries  of  dutiable  merchandise 
exported  from  warehouse ;  and  in  cases  where  certificates  directed  by  law  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  exporter  shall  be  permitted  to  offer  such  other  evidences 
of  landing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  have ;  and  if  the 
same  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  collector,  he  shall  accept  the  same,  except 
where  the  drawback  allowed  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  in 
which  case  the  proofs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final. 

Such  bonds,  when  given  in  the  name  of  a  firm,  will  be  required  to  be  executed 
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by  all  the  partners  of  such  firm,  and  no  clerk  or  other  person  in  the  employ  of 
the  principal  or  principals  will  be  allowed  as  surety  on  said  bonds ;  and  such 
bonds,  if  not  cancelled  or  extended  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  will  be 
passed  over  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  collection  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  the  same  become  due. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  bureaus  in  charge  of  drawback  that  the  proper 
internal  revenue  stamps  are  affixed  and  cancelled  on  the  different  documents 
requiring  the  same,  herein  mentioned.  The  stamps  in  all  cases  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  claim  is  made. 

When  parties  wish  to  remove  merchandise  for  export,  before  the  period  for 
the  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  they  may,  if  they  desire,  make  a  special 
return  thereof  to  the  assessor,  who  will  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  col- 
lector, who  will  collect  the  tax  thereon. 

When  parties  are  manufacturing  goods  for  export  for  benefit  of  drawback, 
when  they  make  the  return  thereof  to  the  assistant  assessor,  they  will  describe 
them  by  such  marks,  numbers,  or  brands  as  may  be  placed  thereon,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  assistant  assessor  to  examine  such  goods  to  see  if  they  are  so  marked, 
numbered,  or  branded.  The  assessor  will  so  describe  them  in  his  return  to  the 
collector,  and  the  goods  will  be  known  by  such  marks,  numbers,  or  brands  until 
exported. 


The  evidence  to  be  submitfcd  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by  parties' 
who  claim  drawback,  on  merchandise  exported  from  posts  other  than  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphiay  and  Baltimore. 

Decision  No.  64. 

First,  The  certificate  of  the  colletor  of  internal  revenue  that  the  internal 
revenue  tax  upon  the  goods  exported  has  been  paid,  which  certificate  shall, 
when  possible,  particularly  describe  the  goods  by  their  marks  or  otherwise,  their 
quantity,  the  rate  of  the  tax,  whether  it  is  specific  or  ad  valorem,  the  amount  of 
duty  imposed,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  producer  who  paid  the  same. 

Second.  The  certificate  of  the  collector,  or  other  competent  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, to  the  effect  that  the  goods  upon  which  the  drawback  is  claimed  have 
been  exported,  which  certificate  shall  also  particularly  describe  the  goods  by 
their  marks  or  otherwise,  and  shall  set  forth  their  quantity,  the  date  of  shipment, 
name  of  vessel,  the  port  to  which  they  were  exported,  and  the  name  of  the  ex- 
porter. 

Third.  The  affidavit  of  the  party  making  the  claim,  or  other  competent  person, 
setting  forth  that  the  goods  upon  which  the  claim  for  drawback  is  made  are  the 
identical  goods  upon  which  the  internal  revenue  tax  has  been  paid,  as  certified 
by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue;  that  the  said  goods  ha\e  been  exported  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  stated  by  the  custom-house  officer ;  and  also  the 
amount  of  the  drawback  claimed,  and  that  the  party  making  the  claim  therefor, 
is  justly  entitled  thereto. 

The  affidavit  must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public,  or  a  magistrate  having 
a  seal ;  or,  if  executed  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  there  must  be  a  certificate 
from  a  proper  officer  that  such  person  is  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

The  evidence  required,  where  parties  desire  the  cancellation  of  bonds  given 
for  export,  \^  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  second  and  third  items  of  the  fore- 
going. 

These  regulations  were  superseded  by  those  of  date  of  August  IS,  1864,  which 
are  herewith  transmitted. 
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Regulations  on  the  subject  of  drawback  on  exported  merchandise  upon  which  an 
internal  revenue  duty  has  been  paid. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  August  18,  1864. 
Sections  171  and  172  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  are  as  follows  : 
Sec.  171.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  date  on  which 
this  act  takes  effect  there  shall  be  an  allowance  or  drawback  on  all    articles  on 
which  any  internal  duty  or  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  except  raw  or  unmanu- 
factured  cotton,  refined  coal  oil,  naphtha,  benzine  or  benzole,  distilled   spirits, 
manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  of  all  descriptions,  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  or  tax  paid  thereon,  and  no  more,  when  exported ;  the  evidence  that 
any  such  duty  or  tax  has  been  paid  to  be  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  claim  the 
allowance  or  drawback,  and  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations 
as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  same  shall 
be  paid  by  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  out  of  any  money  arising  from  internal  duties  not  otherwise 
appropriated  :  Provided,  That  no  allowance  or  drawback  shall  be  made  or  had 
for  any  amount  claimed  or  due  less  than  ten  dollars,  anything  in  this  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding :  And  provided  further,  That  any  certificate  or  draw- 
back for  goods  exported,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  law,  may, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  received   by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  in  payment  of  duties  under  this  act. 
And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  said  certificates  and  the  issuing  thereof  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
necessary  :  And  provided  further.  That  in  computing  the  allowance  or  drawback 
upon  articles  manufactured  exclusively  of  cotton  when  exported,  there  shall  be 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  fwQ  per  centum  duty  which  shall  have  been  paid  on 
such  articles,  a  drawback  of  two  cents  per  pound  upon  such  articles,  in  all  cases 
where  the  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
has  been  previously  paid ;  the  amount  of  said  allowance   to  be  ascertained  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal   Revenue, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Se(".  172.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
fraudulently  claim  or  seek  to  obtain  an  allowance  or  drawback  on  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  on  which  no  internal  duty  shall  have  been  paid,  or  shall  fraud- 
ulently claim  any  greater  allowance  or  drawback  than  the  duty  actually  paid 
as  aforesaid,  such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  triple  the  amount  wrongfully 
or  fraudulently  claimed  or  sought  to  be  obtained,  or  the  sum  of  fv\Q  hundred 
dollars,  at  the  election  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  recovered  as  in 
other  cases  of  forfeiture  provided  for  in  the  general  provisions,  of  this  act. 

Any  party  designing  to  export  merchandise  on  which  he  intends  to  claim 
drawback  of  internal  revenue  duties  paid  thereon,  will  execute  a  special  manifest 
thereof  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  he  will  file  in  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of 
expqrtation.     Said  manifest  will  be  in  form  following : 

FORM  A. 

Special  maniftst — part  of  cargo. 

Port  of , ,  186—. 

Manifest  of  part  of  ciir«:ro  shipped  by ,  on  board  the ,  whereof 

is  master,  for ,  upon  which  it  is  desigfncd  to  claim  drawback  under  the    17Jst 

section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  .*?0,  16(34. 
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Marks. 


Nos. 


Packages  and  contents. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


To  be  landed  at — 


-,  Exporter. 


The  exporter,  at  the  time  of  filing  said  manifest,  will  execute  on  the  back 
thereof  an  affidavit  in  the  following  form :      * 


I, 


FOEM  B. 

-,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  • 


•  that  the  within  manifest  con- 


tains a  full,  just,  and  true  account  of  all  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  shipped  by 

on  board  the  within  named  vessel,  and  that  the  quantities  and  values  of  eacL 

article  are  truly  stated ;  that  the  internal  revenue  duties  thereon  have  been  paid.     And  I 
further  swear  that  the  said  merchandise  is  truly  intended  to  be  exported  to :  So  help 


me  God. 


•  before  me,  this- 


■  day  of  - 


-,  A.  D.  186—. 


Collector. 


The  collector  of  customs  will  also  indorse  upon  said  manifest  his  certificate 
as  follows : 

FORM  C. 

Custom-house,  Port  of , ,  186—. 

This  is  to  certify  that  there  was  cleared  from  this  port  by ,  of ,  on 


board  the  • 


-,  whereof - 


•  is  master,  on  the day  of  - 


-,  A.  D.  186—, 


the  merchandise  described  in  the  within  manifest,  of  which  the  original  is  on  file  in  this 
office. 
Witness  my  band  and  seal  the  day  and  year  above  said. 

,  Collector. 

The  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  ^hom  the  duties  or  taxes  were  paid 
which  are  sought  to  be  refunded,  will,  upon  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  merchandise,  grant  him  a  certificate  in  form  following: 


FORM  E. 


District, 

, ,  186—. 


Collector's  Office,  - 
StaUqjf' 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Internal  revenue  tax,  at  the  rate  of 

dollars,  has  been  paid  by ,  of ,  upon  the  following  described  merchan- 
dise, viz: 


>  amountini 


ing  to 
)ed  mt 


Marks  and  numbers. 


Quantity. 


Description. 


Value. 


upon  which  an  allowance  or  drawback  is  claimed,  as  provided  by  the  171st  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1864. 

Witness  uiy  hand  and  official  seal  the  day  and  year  above  said. 

^  ,  Collector. 

The  Claimant  will  execute,  with  good  and  suflScient  sureties,  a  bond  in  the 
form  annexed;  which  bond  he  will  file  with  any  collector  of  internal  revenue 
at  the  port  of  exportation. 
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FORM  F. 


Bond,  No. 
and 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, •"< , 

,  and ,  are  held  and  firmlj  bound  to  the  United  States  of  America  in 

the  sum  of dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind 

ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these 
presents. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  sixty .  • 

Whereas  the  above  bounden ha —  laden  on  board  the , , 

master,  for ,  to  be  exported  for  benefit  of  drawback,  under  the  provisions  of  the  ITJst 

section  of  the  act  of  June  30,  J 864,  and  acts  supplementaiy  thereto,  certain  merchandise, 
consisting  of —  * 


Marks. 


Nos. 


Number  and  description  of  articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  paid,  and  upon  which  drawback  is  now  claimed  : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  aforesaid  merchandise,  or  any 
part  thereof,  be  not  relanded  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  (ship- 
wreck or  other  unavoidable  accident  excepted,)  and  if  the  certificate  and  other  proofs  required 
by  law,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  of  the  delivery 

of  the  same  at  the  aforesaid  poit  of ,  or  at  any  other  port  or  place  without  the  limits  of 

the  United  States,  shall  be  produced  at  this  office  within year —  from  the  date  hereof, 

then  this  obligation  to  be  void;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of . 

(*25  cent  stamp.) 

Upon  the  above  bond  being  filed  with  a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  he  will 
gram  the  party  filing  the  same  a  certificate  in  form  following: 

rt)RM  G. 

Tliis  is  to  certify  that  there  has  been  filed  in  this  offfce,  by  - 
bond  in  the  sum  ol  — 


,  of  — 

•  dollars,  conditioned  that  merchandise  described  as  follows: 


Marks.     Nos. 


Number  and  description  of  articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


shall  not  be  relanded  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  United  States. 
District, 


-,  Collector. 


Collector's  Office,  r- 
State  of 


1864. 


Upon  the  claimant  having  obtained  the  foregoing  evidence^  be  will  execute 
an  aflSdavit  in  the  form  following: 


FORM  H. 


State  of  ■ 


-,of- 


-,  and  State  aforesaid,  being  duly  - 

depose  and  say  as  follows,  to  wit :  That  upon  the day  of  - 

nal  revenue  tax,  at  the  rat©  of ,  amounting  to 


-,  esq.,  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  • 


-  according  %  law,  doth 
-,  A.  n.  180—,  the  inter- 
dollars,  was  paid  to 


-  district,  in  the  State  of  - 
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per  his  certificate,  herewith  annexed,  upon  the  following  described  articles  of  merchandise, 
viz: 


Marks  and  numbers. 


Quantity. 


Description. 


Value. 


that  upon  the day  of  ■ 


186 — ,  there  was  exported  from  the  port  of  • 


■the 


quantity  and  amount  of  merchandise  described  in  the  manifest  and  certificate  of  the  collector 
of  customs  herewith ;  that  the  said  merchandise  so  exported  is  the  identical  merchandise 

upon  which  the  tax  was  paid,  as  above  mentioned ;  and  deponent  further  says  that 

,  of J  is  justly  eutitled  to  the  sum  of dollars,  as  an  allowance  or  draw- 


back on  said  merchandise,  and  ■ 


-  therefore  makes  this  demand  for  the  same.     Ancl  de- 


ponent further  says  that  no  drawback  upon  the  merchandise  upon  which  this  claim  is  made 
nas  heretofore  been  made  by  this  claimant,  or  any  other  party,  to  — he —  knowledge  or  belief, 
and  that  — he —  will  hereafter  make  no  claim  therefor. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  this day  of - 


A.  D.  186—. 


This  affidavit  must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public  or  some  magistrate 
having  authority  to  administer  oaths. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  foregoing  evidence  having  been  obtained  by  the  party  claiming  drawback, 
he  will  forward  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  Washing- 
ton, for  examination  and  payment. 

The  bond  (form  F)  will  be  lodged  with  a  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and 
his  certificate  to  that  effect  (form  G)  forwarded  to  the  commissioner. 

Collectors  of  internal  revenue  will  cancel  the  bonds  (form  F)  upon  the  parties 
producing  to  them  the  evidence  of  landing  abroad  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  bonded  warehouses,  issued 
July  28,  1864. 

If  there  be  no  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  the  port  of  exportation,  then 
the  party  may  file  his  bond  not  to  reland  with  any  other  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

No  officer  of  internal  revenue  or  of  customs  will,  in  any  case,  issue  more  than 
otie  of  the  certificates  herein  required  on  any  one  lot  of  merchandise  without  the 
permission  from  this  office  being  first  obtained. 

In  all  cases  the  affidavit  above  mentioned  must  be  executed  by  the  claimant, 
or  by  some  competent  person  for  him  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
he  swears.  No  affidavit  of  a  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney  will  be  received,  unless 
the  same  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  principal  of  such  clerk,  agent, 
or  attorney,  stating  that  such  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney  is  in  his  employment,  and 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  his  statements  are  true. 

If  the  claim  be  for  a  number  of  shipments,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
schedule  setting  forth  the  date  of  the  shipments,  the  quantity  shipped,  the 
amount  claimed  on  each  shipment,  and  the  total  amount  of  all  the  shipments. 

By  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  the  previous  acts  allowing  drawback  on  spirits, 
coal  oil,  and  tobacco  are  repealed.  No  drawback  will,  therefore,  be  allowed  on 
the  above  articles  exported  after  said  date,  unless  the  party  claiming  the  same 
had,  previous  to  the  passage  of  said  law,  commenced  the  export  by  an  entry  at 
the  custom-house  showing  his  design  to  claim  drawback. 
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The  forms  herein  prescribed  must  in  every  case  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
These  regulations  will  go  into  operation  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

JOSEPH  J.  LEWIS, 

Commissioner. 
Approved : 

GEO.  HARRINGTON, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Superseded  by  regulations  of  date  of  May  1,  1865,  transmitted  herewith. 


Treasury  Department,  May  I,  1865. 

The  following  regulations,  prepared  by  this  department,  are  transmitted  for 
the*  information  and  government  of  officers  of  the  customs  and  of  ofQcers  of 
internal  revenue. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  on  and  after  the  15th  day  of  June  next. 

H.  Mcculloch. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Amended  circular  instructions  in  reference  to  allowance  or  drawback. 

I. 
In  reference  to  allowance  or  drawback  of  internal  revenue  duties  paid. 

Section  171  of  the  act  to  provide  internal  revenue  is  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  date  on  which  this  act 
takes  effect,  there  shall  be  an  allowance  or  drawback  on  all  articles  on  which 
any  internal  duty  or  tax  shall  have  been  paid,  except  raw  or  unmanufactured 
col  ton,  crude  petroleum  or  rock  oil,  refined  coal  oil,  naphtha,  benzine  or  benzole, 
distilled  spints,  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  of  all  descriptions,  bullion, 
quicksilver,  lucifer  or  friction  matches,  cigar  lights,  and  wax  tapers,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  duty  or  tax  paid  thereon,  and  no  more,  when  exported,  the  evidence 
that  any  such  duty  or  tax  has  been  paid  to  be  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  claim 
the  allowance  or  drawback,  and  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regula- 
tions as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  out  of  any  money  arising  from  internal  duties  not  otherwise 
appropriated :  Pravided,  That  no  allowance  or  drawbrack  shall  be  made  or  had 
for  any  amount  claimed  or  due  less  than  ten  dollars,  anything  in  this  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding:  And  provided  furtber,  That  any  certificate  of  draw- 
back for  goods  exported,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  law,  may, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  received  by  the  collector  or  his  deputy  in  payment  of  duties  under  this  act. 
And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  make  such  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  said  certificates  and  the  issuing  thereof  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be 
necessary:  And  provided  further,  That  in  computing  the  allowance  or  drawback 
upon  articles  manufactured  exclusively  of  cotton  when  exported,  there  shall  be 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  five  per  centum  duty  which  shall  have  been  paid  on 
such  articles,  a  drawback  of  two  cents  per  pound  upon  such  articles  in  all  cases 
where  the  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  the  cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
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has  been  previously  paid ;  the  amount  of  said  allowance  to  be  ascertained  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  172  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  fraudulently 
claim  or  seek  to  obtain  an  allowance  or  drawback  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, on  which  no  internal  duty  shall  have  been  paid,  or  shall  fraudulently 
claim  any  greater  allowance  or  drawback  than  the  duty  actually  paid  as  aforesaid, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  forfeit  the  amount  wrongfully  or  fraudulently  claimed 
or  sought  to  be  obtained,  or  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  at  the  election  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  recovered  as  in  other  cases  of  forfeiture 
provided  for  in  the  general  provisions  of  this  act. 

To  entitle  the  exporter  to  the  allowance  or  drawback  provided  for  in  the 
sections  above  quoted,  he  must,  at  least  six  hours  previous  to  the  putting  or 
lading  any  of  the  articles  intended  to  be  exported  by  him  for  benefit  of  drawback 
on  board  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance  for  exportation,  lodge  with  the  collector 
of  the  customs  for  the  district  from  which  such  exportation  is  to  be  made,  an 
entry  setting  forth  his  intention  to  export  such  articles,  and  the  marks,  numbers, 
and  a  particular  description  of  the  same,  with  their  quantity  and  value,  and 
designating  the  manufacturer  thereof,  the  place  where  deposited,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  or  other  conveyance  in  or  by  which,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which,  the 
same  is  intended  to  be  exported,  and  also  describing  in  such  entry  when,  where, 
by  whom,  to  whom,  and  rate  and  amount  of  duty  or  tax  paid. 

The  entry  will  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner,  party  in  interest,  or 
consignee,  and  will  be  in  the  following  form : 

FORM  A. 


DIRECT    EXPORT    OP    MERCHANDISE    FOR    DRAWBACK    UNDER    THE    ACTS    TO    PROVIDE 

INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Entry  of  merchandUe  upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  heen  paid,  under  the  acts 

to  provide  internal  revenue,  intended  to  be  exported  by on  board 

the , — ,  master  J  Jbr ,  Jbr  benefit  of  drawback  under 


said  acts. 


186—. 


Marks. 


Nos. 


Number  and  specific  description 
of  article. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Where  deposited. 


Note. — Upon  filing  U»  entry  the 
exporter  muHt,  if  pottsible,  nnder  the 
appropriate  headings,  give  specific  in- 
formation on  the  Heveral  pointH  indica- 
ted; if  not  powiible  at  the  time  of  entry, 
he  may  Hubtiequently  complete  hit)  pa- 
pers in  thin  purticnlar,  and,  before  the 
clearance  of  the  vefisel.  mnMt  execute 
the  required  bond  and  take  the  required 
oath. 


P  o 

9    ^ 

8*28 

*•  a 


n 


It 


•d 

•a 


13 


a 


Exporter's  signature,     l^ 
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-.\- 


tlxporter's  oatK 


State  op  • 

Port  of- 

,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  merchandise  examined  under  the  annexed 

order,  and  now  laden  on  board  the , ,  master,  is  the  identical  merchan- 
dise set  forth  and  described  in  the  entry  also  hereto  annexed ;  and  that  the  same  is  truly  in- 
tended to  be  exported  to ,  and  not  to  be  brought  back  or  relanded  within  the  United 

States ;  that  the  amount  of  drawback  of  duty  or  tax  claimed  thereon  is  % ,  and  that 

is  justly  entitled  thereto. 


Sworn  before  me,  this  - 


•  day  of  - 


186—. 


-,  Collector, 


The  exporter  shall  also  give  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  two  good  and 
sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  value  of  said  articles,  said  bond  to 
be  executed  before  the  vessel  is  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  and  to  be  in  the 
following  form :  i 


FORM  F. 


ON  EXPORT  OP   MERCHANDISE  POR  BENEFIT  OP   DRAWBACK,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
THE  ACTS  TO  PROVIDE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, , ,  and 

and ,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  sum  of 


— : dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 

heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at ,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty . 

Whereas  the  above-bounden ha     laden  on  board  the , , 

master,  for ,  to  be  exported  for  benefit  of  drawback,  under  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws,  certain  merchandise,  consisting  of 


Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  and  description  of  articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

k 

, 

upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  as  set  forth  iil  an  export 
entiy  of  merchandise,  and  papers  thereto  annexed,  lodgt?d  with  the  collector  of  the  port  of 

,  by  said ,  and  bearinc^   the  same  number  herewith ;  and  which 

found  by  the  inspector  of  the  customs  at  said  port  of to  be  in  quantity : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  aforesaid  merchandise,  or  any 
part  thereqf,  be  not  relanded  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  (ship- 
wreck or  other  unavoidable  accident  excepted, )  and  if  the  certificate  and  other  proofs  required 
by  law,  and  the  regnlations  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  same  at  the  aforesaid  port  of ,  or  at  any  other  port  or  place  without  the 

limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  produced  at  this  office  within year —  from  the  date 

hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void  ;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of . 

(25-cent  stamp.) 

In  order  to  complete  the  evidence,  the  party  claiming  drawback  may,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  entiy  for  exportation  or  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  file  with  the  superintendent  of  exports,  or,  in  case 
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• 

On  the  receipt  of  this  entry  in  triplicate,  the  collector  shall  examine,  or,  where 
there  is  a  surveyor  at  his  port,  shall  direct  that  officer  to  examine,  by  himself  or 
deputy,  the  articles  described  in  the  entry,  and  ascertain  whether  the  same  be 
as  stated,  and,  if  so  found,  mark  with  some  appropriate  device  or  appendage 
each  article  or  package  thereof,  and  superintend  the  lading  thereof  on  board  the 
vessel. 

This  direction  will  be  in  the  following  form : 

FORMB. 

FOR  DRAWBACK  UNDER  INTERNAL  REVENUE  ACTS. 

Order  for  examination  and  shipment. 

Port  OP , ,  186—. 

To  THE  Surveyor  :  You  will  examine  and  inspect,  by  yourself  or  deputy,  the  articles  of 
merchandise  described  in  the  annexed  entry ;  cause  the  weight,  gauge,  measure,  or  count, 
(as  the  case  may  require,)  and  value  of  the  same  to  be  ascertained,  and,  if  found  lo  agree 
in  all  respects  with  the  description  in  tlie  annexed  entry,  mark  each  article  or  package  thereof, 

as  required  by  the  regulations,  and  superintend  the  lading  thereof  on  board  the , 

,  master,  for ,  and  make  due  returns  to  this  office. 

(Fees,  90  cents.)  ,  Collector. 

The  appraiser  will  indorse  upon  the  order  his  certificate  in  the  following 
form : 

FORM  C. 

Return  of  appraisal, 

, ,  18G— . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  described  in  the  within  entry,  having  been  apprai.sed 
by  me,  is  found  to  agree  in  value  with  the  description  thereof. 

,  Appraiser, 

The  service  of  superintending  the  lading  for  exportation  must,  in  all  cases, 
when  practicable,  be  performed  by  the  officer  who  made  the  original  inspection, 
who  will  be  careful  to  examine  the  articles  in  order  to  identify  them ;  and  if  he 
shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  change  has  been  eflft'Cted  in  the  contents  between 
the  time  of  inspection  and  the  time  of  lading,  he  will  promptly  report  the  facts 
to  the  collector.  Upon  the  lading  thereof  being  completed,  he  will  make  return 
in  the  following  form  : 

FORM  D. 


Return  of  lading. 


186—. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  merchandise  described  in  the  within  entry,  having  been  examined 
by  me,  and  found  to  agree  in  all  resprcts  with  the  d»scription  thereof,  the  same  has  been 

laden,  under  my  supervision,  on  bolrd  the , ,  master,  for . 

; ,  Inspector  of  Customs. 

Weigher, . 

These  proceedings  having  been  had,  and  the  entry,  with  the  certificate  of 
lading  thereon,  returned  to  the  collector,  the  exporter  shall,  before  the  clearance 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  exportation  is  made,  take  and  subscribe  au  oath  or 
affirmation  in  the  following  form  : 
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=:!- 


tlxporter's  oath» 


State  op  • 

Port  of- 

,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the  merchandise  examined  under  the  annexed 

order,  and  now  laden  on  board  the , ,  master,  is  the  identical  merchan- 
dise set  forth  and  described  in  the  entry  also  hereto  annexed ;  and  that  the  same  is  truly  in- 
tended to  be  exported  to ,  and  not  to  be  brought  back  or  relandod  within  the  United 

States ;  that  the  amount  of  drawback  of  duty  or  tax  claimed  thereon  is  $ ,  and  that 

is  justly  entitled  thereto. 


Sworn  before  me,  this  • 


•  day  of  - 


18e-. 


Collector. 


The  exporter  shall  also  give  hond  to  the  United  States,  with  two  good  and 
sufficient  sureties,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  value  of  said  articles,  said  bond  to 
be  executed  before  the  vessel  is  cleared  at  the  custom-house,  and  to  be  in  the 
following  form :  i 


FORM  F. 


ON  EXPORT  OF   MERCHANDISE  POR   BENEFIT  OF    DRAWBACK,  UNDER  THE   PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  ACTS  TO  PROVIDE  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, , ,  and 

and ,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  sum  of 


-  dollars,  for  the  payment  of  which,  well  and  truly  to  be  made,  we  bind  ourselves,  our 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  at ,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  one  thousand 

eiprht  hundred  and  sixty . 

Whereas  the  above-bounden ha     laden  on  board  the , , 

master,  for ,  to  be  exported  for  benefit  of  drawback,  under  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws,  certain  merchandise,  consisting  of 


Marks. 

Numbers. 

Number  and  description  of  articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^ 

, 

upon  which  duties  or  taxes  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  as  set  forth  ill  an  export 
entry  of  merchandise,  and  papers  thereto  annexed,  lodged  with  the  collector  of  the  port  of 

,  by  said ,  and  bearinp^   the  same  number  herewith ;  and  which 

found  by  the  inspector  of  the  customs  at  said  port  of to  be  in  quantity : 

Now,  therefore,  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is,  that  if  the  aforesaid  merchandise,  or  any 
part  thereqf,  be  notrelanded  in  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  (ship- 
wreck or  other  unavoidable  accident  excepted,)  and  if  the  certificate  and  otlier  proofs  required 
by  law,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  same  at  the  aforesaid  port  of ,  or  at  any  other  port  or  place  without  the 

limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  produced  at  this  office  within year —  from  the  date 

hereof,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void ;  otherwise,  to  remain  in  full  force. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of . 

(25-cent  stamp.) 

In  order  to  complete  the  evidence,  the  party  claiming  drawback  may,  either 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  exportation  or  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after 
the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  file  with  the  superintendent  of  exports,  or,  in  case 
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there  shall  he  no  such  officer  at  the  port,  with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
in  charge  of  exports,  a  certificate  from  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  to  whom 
the  duty  or  tax  was  paid,  and  also  an  affidavit  from  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
of  the  merchandise  on  which  the  drawback  is  claimed,  which  certificates  and 
affidavits  will  be  in  the  following  forms : 

FORM  G. 
Certificate  of  collector  of  internal  revenue. 


I, ,  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the district,  in  the  State  of  - 


do  certify  that  the  internal  revenue  duty  or  tax,  at  the  rate  of ,  amonnting  to mu 

dollars,  has  been  paid  by ,  of ,  upon  the  following  described  merchan- 
dise, viz: 


Marks  and  numbers, 
or  brand. 


i 


Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this day  of  — ,  A.  D.  186 — . 

,  Collector, 

FORM  H. 

Affidavit  of  manufacturer  or  producer. 

State  op  ■ 


-.\" 


County  of  • 

,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  doth  depose  and  say  that  the  internal 

revenue  duty  or  tax,  at  the  rate  of ,  amounting  to nnj  dollars,  has  been  paid 

by  me  to ,  esa.,  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the district  and  StAte 

of ,  upon  the  followmg  described  merchandise  manufactured  and  produced  by  me. 


Marks  and  numbers, 
or  brands. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186 — . 

,  Collector. 

The  articles  having  been  duly  laden  for  exportation,  the  exporter  will  file 
with  the  superintendent  of  exports  the  bill  of  lading,  or  a  duplicate  thereof;  and 
the  prescribed  oath  having  been  taken,  and  the  required  bond  executed,  the 
foregoing  regulations  having  been  fully  complied  with,  and  the  vessel  having 
been  duly  cleared,  the  collector  shall  grant  a  certificate  in  the  form  annexed: 

FORM  I. 

Custom-house,  Collector's  Offfice, 

, ;  186—. 

No. . 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  the  days  following,  to  wit, ,  there  were  exported  from  this 

port  to  the  port  of ,  the  following  described  merchandise,  viz : 

And  I  do  further  certify  that  the  entry  of  said  goods  was  made  in  due  form,  at  this  office^ 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  drawback,  and  that  the  proper  bond,  conditioned  that  the  said 
goods  be  not  relanded  within  the  United  States,  has  been  executed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this day  of ,  A,  D.  186 — . 

,  ColUetor, 

To ,  Superintendent  of  Exports. 
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Upon  the  granting  of  said  certificate  the  collector  will  forward  the  same,  in 
duplicate,  together  with  two  copies  of  the  entry,  to  the  superintendent  of  exports, 
who,  on  receipc  thereof,  shall  examine  the  papers  and  proofs,  and  if  found  suffi- 
cient, shall  compute  the  amount  of  drawbacK,  and  to  wnom  due,  and  certify  the 
same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  forwarding  to  the  commissioner 
one  complete  set  of  papers  and  proofs. 

The  evidence  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
who,  if,  on  examination,  he  shall  find  the  same  satisfactory,  will  award  the  amount 
due  the  claimants.  The  amount  so  awarded  will  be  paid  by  a  warrant  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  order  of  the  party  entitled  thereto,  and 
forwarded  to  them  or  him,  to  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  exports  at  the 
port  from  which  the  goods  were  exported,  who  will  deliver  the  same  to  the  par- 
ties or  their  agents  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  clearance  of  the 
vessel,  u^on  their  giving  him  a  proper  receipt  therefor  on  the  margin  of  the 
book  of  record  of  these  cases,  £o  be  prepared  and  kept  by  the  said  superintendent 
of  exports. 

The  duties  assigned  by  these  regulations  to  the  superintendent  of  exports 
shall  be  discharged  by  him  under  the  supervision  of  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  in  charge  of  exports.  At  each  port  where  no  superintendent  shall  have 
been  appointed,  the  duties  shall  be  discharged  by  the  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
or  by  a  deputy  collector  under  his  supervision. 


II. 

Jn  reference  to  shipments  to  a  factor  or  agent  for  transportation. 

In  case  a  large  quantity  of  merchandise  is  consigned  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  to  his  agent  at  a  seaport,  to  be  sold  for  export  from  that  port  in  quanti- 
ties to  suit  purchasers,  the  following  method  may  be  pursued : 

At  the  time  that  said  merchandise  is  consigned  by  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer thereof  to  his  said  agent,  he  will  also  transmit  to  him  an  invoice  of  the 
same,  in  triplicate,  which  invoice  shall  have  indorsed  thereon  a  certificate  from 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  an  affidavit  from  the  said  manufacturer  or 
producer,  and  will  be  in  the  following  form : 

FORM  L. 

No. . 

Invoice  of  merchandise,  intended  for  export,  manufactured  or  produced  by , 

at ,  consigned  to ,  port  of ,  and  on  which  the  internal  revenue  tax 

has  been  paid  to ,  collector  of  district  No. State  of ,  on  the day 

of A.  D.  186—. 


Marks. 


Nos. 


Specific  description  of 
merchandise. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Rate  of 
tax. 


Amount  of 
tax. 


Dated  at  • 


-,  this day  of  ■ 


,  A.  D.  186—. 


-,  Manufaclurtr, 
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FORM  M. 
Certificate  of  collector  of  internal  revenue, 

r, ,  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the district,  in  the  State  of  ■, 

do  certify  that  the  internal  revenue  or  tax  upon  the  merchandise  set  forth  and  described  iu 

the  within  invoice  has  been  paid  by ,  of ,  as  therein  stated,  to   wit,  ou 

the  quantity  therein  stated,  viz., at  the  rate  of ,  amounting  to ^uv  dollars. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186 — . 

,  Collector. 

FORM  N. 

Affidavit  of  manufacturer  or  producer. 

State  of  - 


—■\- 


County  of  - 

,  being  duly according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  the  merchandise 

described  in  the  within  invoice  was  manufactured  or  produced  by  deponent  at , 

and  that  the  duties  or  taxes  imposed  by  law  thereon  have  been  paid  in  the  manner,  at  the 
rate,  and  to  the  amount  in  said  invoice  stated. 


•  before  me,  this of day,  A.  D.  186 — . 


Collector, 


This  invoice,  together  with  the  certificate  and  affidavit,  will  be  executed  in 
triplicate. 

Upon  the  parties  desiring  to  export  any  of  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  invoice,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  drawback,  the  same  will  be  filed 
with  the  superintendent  of  exports,  in  triplicate,  and  an  entry  made  at  the  cus- 
tom-house (in  form  A)  of  the  amount  of  the  merchandise  named  in  the  invoice 
at  that  time  designed  to  be  exported.  This  entry  having  been  made,  an  affida- 
vit will  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  of  exports  by  the  consignee  or  agent, 
stating  that  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  said  entry  is  part  of  the  merchandise 
mentioned  in  the  said  invoice,  and  that  the  parties  are  entitled  to  drawback  for 
so  much  thereof  as  is  then  exported. 

Upon  the  filing  of  said  invoice,  accompanied  by  entry  and  affidavit  of  exporter, 
the  other  proceedings  as  to  inspection,  examination,  shipment,  oath,  and  bond 
will  be  the  same  as  are  herein  before  mentioned. 

At  every  subsequent  exportation  of  any  of  the  merchandise  named  in  the  said 
invoice,  the  same  proceedings  will  be  had  until  the  whole  is  exhausted,  and 
each  shipment,  with  the  date  thereof,  &c.,  will  be  indorsed  on  the  invoice. 

Upon  the  evidence  as  to  anyone  specific  shipment  being  completed,  if  a  claim 
for  drawback  is  to  be  made  thereon,  the  collector  of  the  customs  will  issue  a 
certificate,  (form  I,)  and  forward  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  exports, 
who  will  proceed  thenceforward  as  in  other  cases. 

In  the  first  claim  for  drawback  on  any  goods  exported,  an  invoice  for  which 
has  been  made  and  filed  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  duplicate  invoice  must 
be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Conimisj»ioner  of  Internal  Revenue  with  the  said 
claim,  and  reference  may  be  m^de  thereto  upon  any  subsequent  claims  being 
made  on  the  merchandise  named  therein. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS. 

Whenever  the  exporter  of  any  articles  of  merchandise  for  benefit  of  drawback, 
under  the  acts  to  provide  internal  revenue,  shall  have  failed  to  complete  his 
entry  therefor,  in  respect  to  the  oath  or  bond  required  by  law,  within  the  period 
prescribed,  and  shall  offer  to  complete  such  enti-y  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  he  will  make  application  for  permission  to  do  so  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  setting  forth  the  cause  of  his  failure  or  omission  under  oath 
or  affirmation.     This  application  will  be  forwarded  through  the  collector  with 
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whom  such  entry  is  lodged,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  statement,  under  the 
hand  of  such  collector,  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  transactions  within 
his  knowledge,  together  with  a  certificate  that  the  requirements  of  law  and  these 
rei^ulations  have  been  fully  complied  with,  except  in  the  particular  or  particulars 
set  forth  in  the  application;  whereupon,  if  the  evidence  be  satisfactory  that  the 
omission  to  complete  the  entry  was  accidental,  or  without  intention  to  evade 
the  law  or  defraud  the  revenue,  directions  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of 
the  entry  and  the  issue  of  the  certificate  of  drawback. 

The  bonds  taken  for  the  landing  of  any  articles  of  merckandise  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  herein  above  provided,  shall  and  may  be  dis- 
charged in  the  same  manner  as  bonds  taken  on  entries  of  dutiable  merchandise 
exported  from  warehouse;  and  in  cases  where  certificates  directed  by  law  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  exporter  shall  be  permitted  to  offer  such  other  evidences  of 
landing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  have;  and  if  the 
same  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  collector,  he  shall  accept  the  same,  except 
where  the  drawback  allowed  shall  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  in 
which  case  the  proofs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Ilev- 
enne,  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be  final. 

Such  bonds,  when  given  in  the  name  of  a  firm,  will  be  required  to  be  executed 
by  all  the  partners  of  such  firm,  and  no  clerk  or  other  person  in  the  employ  of 
the  principal  or  principals,  or  custom-house  broker,  will  be  allowed  as  surety  on 
said  bonds;  and  such  bonds,  if  not  cancelled  or  extended  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  will  be  passed  over  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  collection 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  same  become  due. 

Where  a  bond  is  executed  through  an  agent  holding  a  power  of  attorney,  said 
power  shall  be  duly  executed,  with  all  legal  formalities,  and  shall  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  customhouse. 

Care  should  bt#  taken  that  the  proper  internal  revenue  stamps  are  affixed  and 
cancelled  on  the  different  documents  requiring  the  same  herein  mentioned.  The 
stamps  in  all  cases  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  claim 
is^ade. 

No  officer  of  internal  revenue  or  of  customs  will,  in  any  case,  issue  more  than 
one  of  the  certificates  herein  required  on  any  one  lot  of  merchandise  without  the 
permission  from  the  office  of  internal  revenue  being  first  obtained. 

In  all  cases  the  exporter's  oath  must  be  executed  by  the  claimant,  or  by  some 
competent  person  for  him  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which  he  swears. 
No  affidavit  of  a  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney  will  be  received,  unless  the  same  is 
accompanied  by  an  affidavit  of  the  principal  of  such  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney, 
stating  that  such  clerk,  agent,  or  attorney  is  in  his  employment,  and  that,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  his  statements  are  true'. 

If  the  claim  be  for  a  number  of  shipments,  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
schedule  setting  forth  the  date  of  the  shipments,  the  quantity  shipped,  the  amount 
claimed  on  each  shipment,  and  the  total  amount  of  all  the  shipments. 

The  forms  herein  prescribed  must  in  every  case  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

These  regulations  will  go  into  operation  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June. 

These  regulations  are  now  in  force  and  have  been  since  June  15,  1865. 

Regulations  for  shipments  to  Britis/t  provinces. 

In  case  goods  are  to  be  shipped  from  a  port  of  exportation  through  a  frontier 
port  to  the  British  provinces,  the  following  regulations  will  be  observed : 

The  exporter  will  file  his  special  manifest  (form  A)  at  the  custom-house  at 
said  port  of  exportation  in  duplicate,  and  will  execute  thereon  the  affidavit, 
(form  B,)  changing  each  of  said  forms  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
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case;  and  will  also  execute  and  file  the  bond  (form  F)  with  a  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  as  required. 

The  duplicate  manifest  will  be  forwarded  to  the  officer  of  the  customs  at  the 
frontier  port  through  which  the  goods  pass,  who  will  carefully  examine  the 
packages  by  the  manifest,  to  ascertain  whether  they  agree  with  the  description 
contained  therein.  If  the  packages  be  fouud  to  agree  in  all  respects  with  the 
manifest,  the  collector  or  other  officer  will  permit  the  same  to  be  sent  forward 
without  detention  to  their  destination  in  the  province  designated,  and  will  execute 
on  the  back  of  aaid  manifest  &  certificate  in  the  following  form: 


FORM  CC. 


District  of 


Port  of- 


1  hereby  certify  that  the  packages  of  merchandise  described  in  the  written  manifest  for  ex- 
portation to  — ; — ,  in  Canada,  (or  other  British  provinces,)  have  been  duly  inspected  at  this 
port,  and  delivered  for  exportation  as  aforesaid. 

,  Collector, 

The  manifest  thus  indorsed  being  obtained,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  payment  of  the  duties,  (form  E,)  the  papers 
will  be  complete. 

The  bond  (form  F)  will  be  cancelled  if  the  exporter  shall  produce,  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  thereof,  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
collector  or  other  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  Canadian  or  other  provincial  port, 
that  the  marchandise  described  in  such  bond  has  been  landed,  auly  entered  at 
the  custom-house  of  said  port,  and  the  duties,  if  any,  imposed  thereon  by  the 
laws  of  the  province  in  which  said  port  may  be,  fully  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid. 
Merchandise  intended  for  exportation,  with  benefit  of  drawback  under  the 
internal  revenue  law,  may  be  forwarded  through  those  froutjer  ports  through 
which  imported  merchandise  may  be  exported,  consistently  with  law  and  regula- 
tion, and  no  other. 

W.  P.  FESSENDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Approved : 

E.  A.  ROLLINS, 
Acting  Commissioner, 

Superseded  by  regulations  approved  December  26,  1865. 

Regulations  for  drawback  on  shipments  to  the  British  provinces. 

In  case  goods  are  to  be  shipped  from  a  port  of  exportation,  through  a 
frontier  port,  to  any  of  the  British  provinces,  the  following  regulations  will 
be  observed  where  the  drawback  to  be  claimed  on  ajiy  one  shipment  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  : 

The  exporter  will  file  his  entry,  (form  A,)  in  triplicate,  at  the  custom-honse 
at  the  port  of  exportation,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  prescribed  for 
shipments  made  to  other  foreign  ports  in  the  amended  circular  instructions 
in  reference  to  allowance  or  drawback,  dated  May  1,  1865,  one  of  which  entries 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  collector,  or  other  officer  of  the  customs,  at  the 
frontier  port  through  which  the  goods  are  to  pass,  and  he  will  carefully  examine 
the  packages,  to  ascertain  if  they  agree  in  all  respects  with  those  described  in 
the  entry. 

If  the  packages  are  found  to  agree,  the  officer  of  the  customs  will  permit  them 
to  be  sent  forward  without  detention  to  their  place  of  destination,  and  will 
execute,  on  the  back  of  said  entry,  a  certificate  in  the  form  following : 


District  op  ■ 
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FORM  CC. 


Port  of . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  packages  of  merchandise  described  in  the  within  entry  for 

exportation  to ,  in  Canada,  (or  other  British  provinces,)  have  been  duly  inspected 

at  this  port,  and  delivered  for  exportation  as  aforesaid. 

,  CoUeetar, 

The  above  certificate  having  been  obtained,  the  exporter  will  proceed  in 
preparing  the  balance  of  his  papers,  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
circular  instructions,  changing  each  of  said  forms  to  suit  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

The  bond  (form  F)  will  be  cancelled  if  the  exporter  shall  produce,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  thereof,  a  certificate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
collector,  or  other  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  Canadian  or  other  provincial 
port,  in  the  form  following  : 

Certificate  of  chief  revenue  officer  of  the   Canadian  or  other  provincial  port. 


Province  of 


I, ,   do  hereby  certify  that  the  goods,   wares,   and  merchandise  herein 

described,    imported  into  this  province  from ,  by  way  of ,   were 

landed  at  the  port  of ,  and  duly  entered  at  the  custom-house  here  on  the 

day  of ,  18 — ,  and  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  in  force  in  this  province  upon 

said  goods  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid.     (Here  insert  a  description  of  the  goods.) 

r_    5,  T        In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this 

•-^•^-J    day  of ,186—. 

Collector y  (or  other  chief  revenue  officer,) 

Merchandise  intended  for  exportation,  with  benefit  of  drawback  under  the 
internal  revenue  law,  may  be  forwarded  through  those  frontier  ports  through 
which  imported  merchandise  may  be  exported,  consistently  with  law  and 
regulation,  and  no  other. 

If  merchandise  is  shipped  direct  by  sea,  from  a  port  of  exportation,  or  if 
shipped  direct  from  a  frontier  port  to  a  port  in  the  British  provinces,  the  reg- 
ulations prescribed  in  the  amended  circular  instructions  dated  May  1,  1865, 
will  be  observed;  but  the  bond  (form  F)  will  be  cancelled,  upon  the  exporter 
or  exporters  producing  the  same  evidence  that  is  required  on  shipments  through 
a  frontier  port,  as  described  above.  Where  the  drawback  claimed  on  any  one 
shipment  exceeds  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  a  consul's  certificate  will  be  required, 
in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  chief  revenue  officer,  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  bond,  in  all  cases. 

These  regulations  will  be  enforced  on  and  after  January  1,  1866. 

E.  A.  ROLLINS, 

Commissioner. 

Approved  December  26,  1865  : 

H.  Mcculloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  regulation  now  in  force. 

Regulations  Jbr  the  allowance  or  drawback  of  two  cents  per  pound  upon  articles 
manufactured  exclusively  of  cotton,  when  exported  as  provided  under  section 
m  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1864,  a*  amended  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1865. 

When  a  party  desires  to  export  articles  manufactured  exclusively  of  cotton, 
for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  he  must,  before  shipping  the  same  from  the  place 
where  they  are  stored,  notify  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  district  in 
which  they  are  situated  of  their  intention  to  export  them. 

The  collector  will  then  inspect  and  superintend  the  weighing  of  such  articles, 
or  direct  his  deputy  so  to  do ;   and,  after  such  inspection  and  weighing,  the 
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officer  80  inspecting  and  superintending,  will  make  a  report  in  triplicate,  accom- 
panied by  samples  of  the  articles,  in  the  form  following,  viz  : 

FORM  J. 

I, , of  internal  revenue,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  followingr  described 

articles,  manufactured  exclusively  of  Americau  cotton,  situated  at  ,  and  intended  for 


exportation  to ,  have  been  inspected  and  weighed  under  my  supervision,  viz : 

Specific  description  of  articles. 

No.  boxes 
or  bales. 

Marks. 

Numbers. 

Weight. 

Collector, 


Or  Deputy  Collector, 

The  collector  will  then  certify,  under  the  above  report,  in  the  form  following, 
viz : 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  samples  submitted  to  me  of  the  above  described  articles  are,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  manufactured  exclusively  of  cotton. 

,  Collector, 

The  collector  of  internal  revenue  will  retain  the  triplicate  in  his  office,  and 
deliver  to  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  the  original  of  the  above  return,  and 
transmit  the  duplicate  to  the  superintendent  of  exports  and  drawback,  at  the 
port  from  which  the  articles  are  to  be  exported. 

The  exporter  will  proceed  to  make  his  entry  for  drawback  at  the  custom-house 
at  the  port  of  exportsition,  and  furnish  the  other  proofs,  in  accordance  with  the 
amended  circular  instructions,  dated  May  1, 1865,  and  file  at  the  same  time,  with 
said  entry,  the  return,  form  J. 

The  evidence  to  show  that  the  tax  was  paid  upon  the  cotton  from  which  the 
articles  are  manufactured  will  consist  of  the  affidavit  of  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  of  'such  articles,  setting  forth  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  must  be 
satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  exports  and  drawback,  with  whom  it  will 
be  filed,  as  provided  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  9  of  the  aforesaid  instructions. 

Form  B  of  the  aforesaid  instructions,  or  order  for  examination  and  shipment, 
to  the  surveyor,  shall  in  all  cases  come  under  these  regulations,  be  changed  so 
as  simply  to  order  the  superintending  of  the  lading  on  board  the  vessel,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  marks,  numbers,  brands,  &c.,  with  the  entry  and  form  J. 

The  superintendent  of  exports  and  drawback  will,  when  all  the  proofs  are 
filed  with  him,  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  a  complete 
set  of  papers,  as  in  case  of  other  exports  for  benefit  of  drawback. 

If  the  evidence  submitted  of  the  payment  of  tax  is  not  considered  sufficient 
by  the  superintendent  of  exports,  he  may  transmit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  his  decision. 

These  regulations  will  go  into  effect  immediately. 

E.  A.  ROLLINS, 

Commissioner, 

Approved  April  3,  1866. 

HUGH  McCULLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
This  regulation  now  in  force. 
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DISBUE8EMENTS  OF  THE  CONTINGENT  FUND  OP  THE 
TEEASUEY  DEPAETMENT. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETAEY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 


TRAHSMrrriKG 


Statements  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund,  in  his  department,  as 
required  by  the  act  of  August  26,  1842. 


January  18,  1867.— Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Dbpartmbnt, 

January  16,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  tbe  bonor  to  transmit  herewith,  as  reqiured  by  the  20th  section 
of  the  act  of  August  26,  1842,  the  statements  of  the  various  offices  of  this  de- 
partment, showing  the  manner  of  the  disbursement  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

H.  McODLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Hon.  S.  Colfax, 

Speaker  ifthe  House  of  Representatives, 


2  DISBURSEMENTS   OF   THE   CONTINGENT   FUND 

A  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  contingen- 
cies for  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treatury, 


Balance  due  disboning  agent  on  the  30th  of  June,  18d5. 
Expenditures  from  iHt  July,  1865.  to  30th  June,  1866. ... 


Amount  appropriated  for  the  flical  year  ending  Jane  30,  1866,  per  aet. 

Balance  due  divburdng  agent  30th  June,  1866 

In  thetreaDury  30th  June,  1866 


$8,209  00 
2S,rJl  28 


$30,940  37 
SO.  000  00 


19,059  63 
32,700  00 


Contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  otject 


Amount. 


TotaL 


P.  White*  Co 

American  Telegraph  Co  . . 
United  Stat«M  Tel.  Co. . . . 
luHulated  LineM  Tel.  Co  . . 

People's  Telegraph  Co 

Adams  Express  Co 

Uarnden's  Express  Co 

P.  Flemming 

H.  Blau 

Webb  &  Beverldge 

G.  AT.  H.  Dallett 

W.  H.  Horrover 

Bal'iUiOre  and  Ohio  R.  R. . 
Metropolit'n  Street  Car  Co, 
Wash.  Si  Georget'll  R  R. . 

National  Republican 

National  Intelligencer  . . . . 

Evening  Star 

Georgetown  Courier 

Daily  Chronicle 

H.  J.  Ravmond  &  Co 

Dunbar,  Waters  &  Co. . . . 

H.  C.Pago 

Prime,   Storme,   Hale  Sc 
Hallock. 

W.  B.  Dana ,.. 

Alexander  Delmar 

Beals,  Greene  &  Co 

W.  C.  Bryant  &  Co 

Comiuercial  Adv.  Ass'n. . . 

John  Eaton 

W.  C.  &  T.  P.  Church 

L.  Hatflnld 

Auteus  Sc  Brown 

H.  DeMaviel 

George  W.  Porter 

Polly  Hawkins 

Washington  city  P.  O 

L.  J.  Mlddleton 

Frunck  Taylor 

W.  H.&O.  H.  Moriison... 

Hudson  Taylor 

Philp  Sc  Solomons 


Louis  Thomson 

Blanchard  Sc  Mohnn 

James  Dumars 

W.  W.Cox 

AmericHU  Publishing  Co. 

A.  K.  Williams 

A.  Exhlemane 

J.  C.  Whltall 

C.  Bohn 

Boyd,  Waite  Sc  Bros 

J.  Disturuell , 

James  D.  Duncan 

8.  O.  Strau 

Johnson,  Fry  ScCo 

Miss  P.  Cole 

Asa  UcCracken , 


H.  G.  Baird.... 
HorlgauACu., 


Dusters,  brooms,  brushes,  soap,  candles,  Sec., 
Telegrams 


.do. 


do 

do J, 

Express  charges 

do 

Horse  livery 

Laying  and  repairing  carpets 

Soap,  tumblers,  mirror,  water-cooler,  &c. 

Soap 

Water-cooler 

Freight 

Fare 

do 

Advertising  proposals 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

New  York  Daily  Times 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser 

New  York  Era 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 


Hunt's  Merchants'  Magaiine  and  Commercial  Review . 

New  York  Social  Science  Review 

Boston  Post 

Evening  Post 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 

MemphiH  Post 

United  States  Army  and  Navy  Journal 

Daily  Globe 

New  York  Price  Current 

Messenger  Frauco- American 

Price  Current  and  Weekly  Journal  of  Commerce 

Washing  towels 

Postage 

Ice. 


Books,  printing,  &c 

Books,  Sec 

Blackwood  and  four  Reviews  for  1865  and  1866 

McPbentons    History  of  the  Rebellion,   Lippincott's 
Gazetteer,  dec. 

Rebellion  Record 

2  boxes  of  eyelets 

1  copy  of  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln 

Copy  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  Ledger 

R.  J.  Richardson's  book 

U  voluuieH  of  Congressional  Globe 

1  copy  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  A.  Lincoln 

Copy  of  Camp  Fire  and  Cott4>n  Field 

'21  CougreMioual  Directories 

16  volumes  of  Washington  City  Directories 

United  States  Post  Office  Directories , 

2  copies  of  Mitchell's  New  General  Atlas , 

Copy  of  Grant  and  Sherman's  Campaigns 

1  copy  of  Lives  of  the  Presidents 

Monuments  of  Arts 

Headley's  Life,  Grant  and  Sherman's  Campaigns  and 

Generals. 

Books 

Horseshoeing 


$499  31 

4,779  95 

552  91 

2  76 

3  63 
555  05 

5  65 

1.197  50 

159  16 

98  20 

9  55 

4  00 
41  30 
12  00 
41  00 

930  75 

208  10 

139  00 

8  75 

128  65 

12  00 

12  00 

12  00 

15  75 

5  00 

8  00 
10  00 
32  45 
12  00 
14  00 
12  75 

3  40 

9  00 

20  00 

10  00 
180  00 
S(I5  79 
537  20 

1,161  60 

361  25 

36  00 

76  50 

5  40 

1  00 
3  00 

11  00 

3  50 

21  UO 
5  00 

2  50 
30  00 

45  00 
27  00 
18  00 

7  00 
10  00 
55  00 

4  50 

46  85 
97  49 


OP   THE   TREA8UEY   DEPARTMENT. 
Contingent  expenses,  Sfc. — Continned. 


To  whom  paid. 


LettieMarki.. 
Lettie  Marki. , 


Harriet  Beddo.... 

James  Martin 

Jennings  Panl  — 
Andrew  Sessford. , 
Andrew  Sessford. . 


D.  Mahonej 

James  Qoodman 

A.  OUrk  

Tim  Salliyan 

W.W.Farr    

John  McDermott  Sl  Bros. 
W.  8.  Bfltchelld&Co.... 

F.  A.Lntz 

George  B.  McCartee 


Jolin  Jay  Knox 

WUliam  Mathews 

John  Kimball 

John  Torr*y 

James  Prentice 

J.  P.  MUbnm&Go 

W.  8.  Thompson 

John  Ogden 

Charles  HeiseU 

John  Wilson 

Mrs,  M.Lee 

Francis  Lamb 

Cooper  &  Fry 

Mary  Brown 

James  Harris  St.  Co 

Sibley  AOny 

J.  Barann 

Henry  Kaiser 

James  C.  McGnire  Sl  Co. 
George  T.  Browning,  cap- 
tain and  A.  Q.  M. 

Chambers  Sl  Calder 

Brewster  Sl  Baldwin  .... 

Benjamin  Carr 

G.M.  Wight 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph 

J.  G.  Osbom 

Charles  Jnng 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co 

John  Campbell 

S.  M.  Raymond , 

King  &  Keys 

Casey  &.  Connor 

N.  Callan , 

J.  Lowenthal 

W.  E.  Clever , 

C.  A.  Cripps 


Total. 


For  what  purpose. 


Senrices  of  nephew.  Frank  Dowling,  in  bindery. 
Services  in  bindery 


Services  in  bindery 

do 

do 

do 

Disbnnements  in  bindery. 


Senrices  rendered 

do 

do 

do 

Repairing  docks,  and  French  shade  for  clock 

Repairing  carriages.  8lc 

Crape,  carpeting.  Set 

Harness  and  repairs 

Disbursements  as  general  superintendent  of  treasury 
building. 

Travelling  expenses 

do 

do 

TrMvelling  from  Washington  to  Norfolk  and  return 

Scales,  colors,  brushes,  cups,  rules,  tec 

Hair*brush  and  comb 

2  large  Turkey  sponges,  brushes,  Ac 

Refrigerator  and  two  coolers 

Lining  and  bottom  in  ice  pitcher 

4  gilt-ftvme  glasses 

3  chairs 

3  walnut  gilt  Arames  and  glasses 

Leather,  ruling  paste,  book  cloth,  &c 

Making  98  towels 

Huckaback,  Ac 

Water-cooler 

Brushes  and  combs 

Repairing  ftimitnre 

Rebellion  Record,  History  of  the  House  of  Commons. . . 
1  bay  horse  and  1  gray  horse 

Cement 

1  tine,  cut  under,  high  door  rockaway 

SealiD g  ships'  registers 

Furniture 

Map  of  the  United  States 

Lossing's  CivU  War 

2  Charts  of  the  World 

Merchandise u 

Grant's  Cases,  vol.  3 

Microscopes 

Carriage 

Repairing  harness  and  mail  bag,  Stz 

Preparing  deed.  Sec 

CaHb  paid  William  Babe  as  advance  carriage  hire 

Doctoring  horstrs 

Varnishing 


Amount 


$415  92 
624  00 


1,566  23 
25  78 


Total 


$1,009  92 

624  00 

1,194  00 

1,200  00 


1.592  01 

2  00 
14  00 

3  00 
14  00 
58  00 

460  35 

1,438  27 

137  62 

136  58 

115  04 
74  80 

55  00 
48  00 

117  25 

4  00 

14  25 
37  50 

5  50 
28  00 

4  20 
50  00 

725  62 
12  25 

56  00 
7  00 

15  00 
17  09 
23  72 

250  00 

3  00 
650  00 

16  66- 
163  50 

10  00 

6  00 

17  00 

5  17 

4  50 
9  00 

5  00 
42  50 

1  00 

385  CO 

15  00 

3  00 


22,731  28 


RECAPITULATION. 


Telegrams 

Ice 

Books  and  stationery. 
Expenses  of  bindery. , 

Newspapers 

Advertising  proposals 

Horse  livery 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


$5,339  27 

537  20 

2, 575  29 

5, 649  93 

177  90 

713  15 

1,197  50 

6,541  04 

82,731  2& 


DISBURSEMENTS   OF   THE   CONTINGENT  FUND 


Trbasury  Dbpartmbnt, 
Office  of  ComptrolUr  of  tht  Currency,  Washington,  January  17, 1867. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act 
approved  August  26,  1842,  (5th  Statutes,  527.)  I  transmit  herewith  a  statement 
showing  in  detail  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  this  bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  that  date. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  R.  HULBURD, 
Deputy  and  Acting  Comptroiler. 
Hon.  Hugh  McGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


State  of  approprlAtion. 


Amoaiit. 


Amooiit  of  appropriation  for  year  ending  June  30,  1806. 
Lew  expended  daring  the  year,  aa  per  ichedale  annexed. 

Balance  of  appropriation 


$5,000  00 
1,406» 


3,903  78 


Statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  ChmptroUer  i>f  the  Cur* 
rencyfor  theJUcal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 


Date. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Amoont 


July 


Ang. 


fiept. 


Oct. 


Hor. 


Dee. 


AlbonMan 

Hudson  Taylor 

KingA  BuroheU 

8.  Folaom , 

Amerloan  Telegn^ih  Company. ... 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

American  Telegraph  Company .... 

William  Shniter  A  Bro 

American  Telegraph  Company. ... 

O.N.  Hubbard 

Mn.  Smith 

Jno.  J.  EdsoB 

H.  R.  Hnlburd 

Jno.  R.  Hoole 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

WiUiamBuflh 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

New  Yorli  Evening  Poet , 

United  State*  Telegraph  Company. 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

Charlei  Blondell 

Bail  A  Co 

Jno.R.  Hoole 

H.  R.  Hulburd 

W.W.Parr 

li.  J.  Middleton 

O.  N.  Hnbbaid 

do 

United  States  Telegraph  Company . 

N.  Weaver 

Jno.  Ogden 

Mrs.  Hawkins. 


Ameriean  Telemph  Company . . . . 

King  A  Burchell 

Railroad  Company 

MUbnm 

King  ik  BuroheU 

Murtagh&Co 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

H.  W.  Jennings 

BotelerjfeSon 

O.  N.  Hubbard 

do 

UBited<6tatei  Telegraph  Company. 


OiBce  expenses  paid 

Books 

Soap 

Printing 

Telegraphing 

Railroad  tiokeU 

Telegraphing 

Towels  and  table  covers. . . 

Telegraphing 

Soap 

Making  covers  and  tow^. 

Drayman 

OfBce  expenses  paid 

Straw  board.  &o 

Soap  and  railroad  tickets.. 

Carman 

Soap 

Subscription 

Telegraphing 

Railroad  UckeU 

Printing 

Coal-hod,  See 

Paper,  Ac 

Expenses  to  New  York . . . . 

Clock.... 

IcebiU 

Soap 

Railroad  tickets 

Telegraphing 

Carting  mail 

Water  cooler 

Brooms 

Telegraphing 

Dusters,  soap,  &c 

TickeU 

WhiUng 

Bucket  and  brush 

Printing 

Carting  mail 

do 

Tumblers 

Railroad  Uckets 

do 

Telegraphing 


$7  83 

soo 

300 

300 

243 

100 

380 

S9  00 

3  17 

40 

750 

1  00 

500 

86  00 

900 

200 

900 

I  85 

70 

1  00 

850  00 

900 

107  40 

97  30 

38  00 

79  40 

300 

1  00 

389 

300 

800 

190 

9  15 

900 

100 

95 

87 

11  00 

900 

300 

50 

1  00 

100 

1  65 

OF  THE  TREASUBT  DEPABTMENT. 
Statement  of  contingent  expenses,  ^c — Continued. 


Data. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Amoant 


>b. 


188S. 

«.       5 

11 

16 

SO 

23 

23 

27 

27 

18G6. 

n.        1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

13 

15 

17 

S3 

85 

3 

5 

5 

7 

6 

9 

15 

27 

1 

13 

U 

14 

31 

31 

31 

31 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

11 
11 
11 
15 
15 
1 
5 
15 
12 
16 
26 
26 
30 
30 


pra 
ay 


O.  N.  Habbard 

do 

J. P.  MUbnrnACo 

G.  Callender 

J.  E.  Crankshaw 

Amarleaa  Telegraph  Company. . 

L.  J.  Mlddleton  &  Co 

0.  Callender 


United  States  Telegraph  Company. 
American  Telegraph  Company.  . . . 

Hndeon  Taylor 

O.  W.  Boteler 

do 

New  York  Evening  Post 

KBlan 

Bank  &  Co 

C.  Bohn 

W.  B.  Dana  &  Co 

National  Republican 

O.N.Hubbard 

J.  Q.  WUwn 

O.  N.  Habbard 

American  Telegraph  Company 

O.N.  Habbard 

J.  Distumell 

L.M.  Price 

United  States  Telegraph  Company. 

O.  N.  Habbard 

Webb  &,  Beverldge 

Philp  &  Solomons 

Henry  Kaufman 

Z.  M.  P.  King&Son 

H.  W.Jennings 

VIctoriaBoms 

United  States  Telegraph  Company. 

John  Hopley 

United  States  Telegraph  Company. 

Victoria  Bums 

Angnstus  Frank 


Railroad  tickets 

Soap 

do 

Cairying  mail 

For  paper,  (stockholder) 

Tel^raphing 

Ice  bin 

Carrying  mall 


Telegraphing . 

do 

Pen-holders.  .. 
Office  chair.  .. 


.do. 


American  Tel^nn&ph  Company. 

do 

H.  F.  Zimmerman  A  Co 

J.  S.  Homans 

do 

H.  Blau 

Victoria  Bums 

D.  C.  Forney 

American  Telegraph  Company . 

H.  R.  Halburd 

Webb  &Beveridge 

L.  J.  Middleton  &  Co 

N.  O.  Habbard 

John  Bull 


Total. 


8n bscriptlon ................................ 

Work  in  office 

Coal  hod 

Directory 

DaUy  Bulletin 

Advertising 

Fire-shovel 

Chairs 

Carrying  mail  ■ 

Telegraphing 

Car  tickets 

Register  and  Post  Office  Directory 

Expenses  to  Albany,  N.  Y 

Telegraphing 

CartickeU 

Half  dosen  tumblers 

One  Lippinoott's  Gazetteer 

CarttckeU 

Brooms,  dasters,.  soap,  4ro 

Car  tickets 

Cleaning  office 

Telegraphing 

Expenses  to  New  York 

Telegraphing 

Cleanlog  ofBiee 

For  services  as  special  agead  at  First  National 

Bank.  AtUsa. 

Telegraphing .^.. 

do 

Chair 

Bankers'  Mftgaaine  and  Register 

Bankers'  Almanac ^ 

For  laying  matting ^ 

For  cleaning  office 

Advertising  reports 

Telegraphing 

Magnifying  glasses 

Glasses    

IcHblll 

Car  tickets,  and  carrying  matt  for  quarter 

Expenses  In  examining  Merohants*  National 

Bank,  Washington. 


$2  00 

2  00 
1  00 

3  00 
500 
1  70 

31  20 
200 

1  25 
1  92 
300 

13  00 
12  00 
12  00 
26  27 

1  50  • 

7  50 

12  00 

10  00 

25 

21  00 

50 

87 

1  00 

550 

55  40 

36 

1  00 

1  50 

10  00 

1  00 

41  27 

3  00 

25  00 

3  51 

20  00 

20  02 

25  00 

50  00 

1  65 
1  41 
12  00 
10  00 
200 

14  37 
25  00 
23  50 

3  16 
6  00 
3  00 
35  00 
16  53 
87  76 


1.406  22 


Treasury  Dbfartmrnt, 
ComptroUer*s  Office,  September  5,  1866* 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  general  and  detailed  statement 
r  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fund  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
one  30,  1866,  prepared  in  compliance  with  the  req;iirements  of  the  20tb  b%^^ 
on  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842.. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

R.  W.  TAYLER,  Comptroller. 
Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


6  DISBURSEMENTS   OP   THE   CONTINGENT   FUND 

General  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  contingencies  for 
the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  tu  required  hy  the  20th 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 


State  of  the  appropriation. 


Amonnt  in  treasury  Jane  90, 1665 , 

Amount  appropriated  per  act  of  March  2,  1865 

Amount  repaid  by  J.  J.  Knox,  late  dubaning  cleric,  October  14,  1865 

Expenditu red  from  July  1.  1865.  to  June  30, 1866 

Amount  to  credit  of  appropriation  June  30,  1866 

Amount  due  disbursing  clerk  June  30,  1866 


$1,301  18 

1,000  OU 

267  80 


Amount. 


1,307  56 
1,268  98 


8,576  56 
758 


TotiO. 


12,568  98 


2,566  98 


TREASURY  Department,  Comptrolla'i  Qfice,  September  5,  1866. 


R.  W.  TAYLER,  ComptrolUr. 


Statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  in  the  office  of  the  First  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  from  June  30,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Amount. 


Total. 


C.  Ourand , 

C.  W.  Boteler&  Bon 

Washington  City  post  office 

C.  Schneider 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

Joseph  Gawler 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

S.  Pbher 

Washington  City  post  office 

C.  Schneider 

C.  Ourand 

John  Markriter 

C.  W.  Boteler  &  Son 

S.  D.Leib 

8.  J.  Bowen,  postmaster  — 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

L.  J.  Middleton  Sc  Co 

C.  Ourand 

S.  Fl*her 

James  Dumam 

C.  Ourand 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison.... 

L.  J.  Middleton  &.  Co 

Sears  dc  Bro 

Joseph  Gawler , 

H.  Blftu 

8.  Fisher 

G.  S.Benedict 

JohnQ.  WUlson , 

JohuHon,  Fry  Jt  Co 

Joseph  Gawler 

American  Telegraph  Co 

J.  C.  McQuIre  6c  Co 

J.  Disturueil , 

H.  Blau 

Boyd  Sc  Waite  Bros 

C.  Bohn 

Phiip  Si.  Solomons 


Washing  towels,  two  quarters,  1865 

2  dusters,  $10;  6  com  brooms,  $3;  basket,  $3  50 

Basin  and  pitcher 

Postage  on  foreign  letters,  Sec 

FitUng  keys  to  locks 

Seven  mouths'  subscription  to  Chronicle 

Covering  two  desks  with  cloth 

Caning  chair,  $1  25 ;  repairing  chain,  $2  75 

Three  months'  subscripiion  to  Dally  Chronicle 

1  grosfhonev  soap,  $1  50perdosen 

Postage  on  foreign  letters,  Ste 

Repairing  locks.  Sec 

Washing  towels,  3d  quarter,  1865 

Repairing,  repainting,  Stc.,  Venetian  shades 

Two  washstands 

Mcpherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion 

Postage  on  foreign  letters 

Three  months'  subscription  to  Daily  Chronicle 

For  ice  ftrom  1st  October  to  3Ut  December 

Washing  towels,  4th  quarter,  1665 

i  gross  matches 

221  yards  tapestry  Brussels,  at  $2  25 

2  yards  oil-cloth,  $3 ;  i  dozen  brooms,  $3  60 

2copies  Trial  of  Convpirators,  at  $4 

Making  towels 

3  Brightley's  Digest,  volume  2,  $6  50  each 

For  ice  from  January  1  to  September  30 

For  42  yards  towelling,  See 

Repairing  ftimiture,  SiC 

Recovering  2  large  tables  with  cloth 

Making  2  coses  for  books,  $20  each 

Making  carpets 

Repairing  blinds.  Sec 

100  yards  Brussels  carpet.  $2  30  per  yard 

5  mats.  $10;  6 spittoons,  $3  GO;  basket,  $1  50 

8  lbs.  parafflne  candles,  at  60  cents 

Daily  Herald  firom  November  10,  1865,  to  November  10, 

1866 

1  walnut  oil-desk,  $50 ;  1  oak  chair.  $14 

1  high  choir,  $6 ;  1  Ubrary  table,  $22 

1  copy  Lives  of  the  Presidents 

Making  2  walnut  cases,  $30 

Repairing  furniture.  See 

Telegram  to  New  York 

1  walnut  desk 

4  copies  United  States  Register,  at  75  cents 

Making  and  laying  carpet 

5  copies  Waiihington  Directory,  at  $2  50 

6  Department  Directories 

1  LippUioott's  Gatetteer 


$13  00 
16  50 
2  75 
5  62 
1  50 
8  90 
22  00 

4  00 
300 

18  00 

5  61 
300 

13  00 

14  00 
4  00 
500 


5  00 

3  00 
13  00 
13  00 

350 
51  00 

6  60 
8  00 

4  40 

19  50 
72  90 
32  85 
16  75 

20  00 
40  00 
18  00 

800 

230  00 

15  10 

4  80 

10  00 
64  00 
28  00 


10  00 
60  00 
35  75 
147 
45  00 

3  00 

4  45 
12  50 

7  50 
10  00 


$140  08 


687  40 


OP  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


Statement  of  the  contingent  expenses,  Sfc, — Continaed. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  objeet. 


Total. 


C.  Onrand 

Joseph  Gawler 

8.  J.  Bo  wen,  pottmaster. 

W.  W.  Parr 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  MorriAon 
JameH  C.  McQaire  Sc  Co 

Joseph  Gawler 

P.  Whlte&Co 

James  C.  McGolre  &  Co . . 

H.  Blan 

Charles  Jang 

J.  W.  Botelerdt  Bro 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

C.  Otiraod 

L.  J.  Middleton 

8.  J.  Bowen,  postmaster 
James  B.  Dodson , 


Washhig  towel4, 1st  quarter,  1866 

Making  walnnt  writing  table 

Repairing  fnmftnre 

Postage  on  foreign  letters,  Ac 

1  eight-day  mantel  clock 

3  months'  subscription  to  Daily  Chronicle.. 

1  eop7  Brightley's  Digest 

1  oak  desk 

Repairing  fhmitare 

16  lbs.  candles,  $12  60;  candlesticks.  $1  25 
Sponge,  $2  ;  tacks,  88  cents ;  basin,  $1  38  . 

Gumarabic,  $2  50 ;  whisks.  $5 

1  office  desk,  $45;  chairs,  $6  50 

Making  and  laying  carpets 

1  chart  of  thaistrlA 

1  water  cooler 

3  months'  subscription  to  Daily  Chronicle  . 

Washing  towels,  2d  quarter,  1866 

Ice  firom  January  1  to  June  30, 1666 

Postage  on  foreign  letters 

1  Adelaide  mat 


$14  00 
35  00 
12  SO 

7  48 

8  00 
300 


6  50 
23  25 
22  00 

13  85 
4  26 

7  50 
51  50 
11  14 

8  50 
18  50 

3  00 

14  00 
20  25 

3  70 
2  50 


$269  65 


210  45 


1,307  58 


Treasurt  Department,  ComptroUer'$  OJjiee,  September  5, 1866. 


Trbasuky  Department, 
Second  Comptroller^ s  Office,  December  13,  186G. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisionB  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  ap- 
proved AuguBt  2Q,  1842,  (5  Statutes,  527,)  I  transmit  herewith  a  statement 
showing  in  detail  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  fand  of  this  office  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  and  an  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  that  date. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  BRODHEAD,  Co?nptroUer. 
Hon.  HuuH  McGuLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


General  statement  ofth€  condition  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  office  of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  prepared  in 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August 
26,  1842. 


State  of  the  appropriation. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Amount  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1865 

Amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  jear  ending  June  30, 1866 

Between  July  1,  1865,  and  June  30,  1866,  there  was  expended  for  the  necessary 
objects  required  for  the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  as  will  appear  by  the 
analytical  statement  subioined,  the  sunf  of 

Amount  in  treasury  June  30,  1866 

Amount  in  hands  of  agent  June  30,  1866 

Amount  due  late  agent  June  30,  18i55,  and  paid  him  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866 


!,799  58 
746  66 
200  42 

253  34 


$4,000  00 


4,000  00 


8 


DI8BUR8EBIENTS   OP  THE   CONTINGENT  FUND 


Analytical  statetnent  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Second  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treoiury/rom  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  whttl  pnrpOM. 


Amount. 


TolaL 


J.  y.Coborn  

C.  W.  Bot«ler  A.  Son 

BlftDch«rd  St  Mohnn. 

0«orge  Wlllner 

C.  W.  Botoler  A  Bon 


3  backets,  $1 95;  i  dosen  whUki,  $3  60;  6  domn  loap, 
$6  60 

i  dosen  brooms,  $3 ;  9  brMs-boand  bnokets,  $3 ;  6  spit- 
toons, $360  


I  hftlr-bmsb,  $3  50 ;  1  white  franlte  ewer,  |i  75 ;  6  spit- 
toons, $4  50 

9  basins  and  ewers,  $5  50;  9soap slabs.  e9eents;  6hair 
dn8ters,$6 , 

96  clothes  racks  and  hooks 


6  army  pav  tables,  $7  50;  1  doien  pass-books,  $5 ... 

7  Webb's  Pay  Tables,  $91 ;  19  Webb's  Digest,  pB., 


Papering  room  No.  78  with  gilt  paper 

1  dnster,  $6  50;  1  white  granite  basin,  $1  50;  ^  dosen 
tumblers,  $9 


9  pitchers,  $3 ;  1  basin  and  ewer,  $3 ;  i  dos.  tumblers,  $9 
1  basin  and  ewer,  $9  50;  1  soap  dish,  65  cents ;  1  basin 
and  pitcher,  $9  75. . 


1  soap  dish,  50  cents;  1  rack,  90  cents ;  1  looking-glass, 
$8  50;1  duster,  $4 

1  looking-fflass,  $1  75 ;  i  dosen  spittoons,  $4  50 ;  1  water 
cooler,  $11  50 

1  basin  and  ewer,  $3 ;  4  racks,  $3;  1  soap  box,  $1  50 . .. 

3  feather  dusters , 


E.F.  Luts 

H.  Blan 

W.  S.  Mitchell  A  Co 

Wm  Chambers  ..... 
Harper  A  MitcheU.. 

Edward  Lycett 

FhilpA  Solomons... 

Wm.  Chambers 

JohnQ.  WiUnon 

S.  n.  Leib 

J.  V.  Cobam 


Portrait  of  A.  Lincoln 

Portrait  of  General  U.  S.  Grant . 


Repairing  ofBce  ftimitnre 

U  yard  6-4  bocking,  $4  50;  1  table  cover,  $10. , 


34  vards  oil  cloth,  $B5;  3  dosen  bordered  towels,  $95  50 

3  pieces  wide  tape,  60  cents ;  9  spools  cotton,  30  cents. 

1  wool  bordered  mat,  |3;  100^  yards  cocoa  matting,  at 

$169*,  $163  31 


Washing  towels  9d  quarter  1865 

Spleces  black  crape,  at  $6  50 

Binding  and  interleaflng  1  Internal  Reveoue  book.. 

6army  pay  tables,  at $9 

1  Lippincott's  Gasetteer , 


Washing  towels  3d  quarter  1865 

1  No.  7  mahogany  washstand 

1  No.  7  walnut  washstand 

1  revolving  high  chair,  $6 ;  1  revolving  armchair,  $10  . 

3  office  chairs,  $8:  1  gilt-frame  glass,  |l  95 

3  oak  revolving  chairs 


Sibley  &  Guy 

E.  F.  Luts 

H.Blau 

L.  J.  Middleton  A  Co 


1  copy  McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion 

4  brooms,  t9  95 ;  1  bottle  oil,  $1 ;  9  dosen  soap,  $9  50  . . . 
9  buckets,  $1  SO ;  1  broom,  69*  cents ;  4  dozen  soap,  $4; 

1  broom,  75  cents , 

9  brooms,  $1  95;  1  dusting  brush,  50  cenU;  1  bucket, 

75  cents , 

1  scrub  brush,  50  cents ;  1  bottle  ell,  $1 ;  4  dosen  soap, 

$3  50;  9  brooms,  $1  95 

9  backets,  $1 ;  *  gr.  matches,  37*  cts.;  1  bucket,  37*cts. 
*  dos.  spittoons,  $4  50 ;  9  brooms,  $1  50 ;  7  buckets,  pi  75. 

Varnishing  8  fireplaces  and  flreboard 

1  water  sprinkler,  $5;  9  rat  traps,  $3 

2  Ice  picks.  80  cents;  1  porcelain  cooler,  $15;  1  ice 
hatchet,  $1 


Portrait  of  General  Sherman 

Making  and  laying  142  yards  matting 

Making  and  laying  985*  yards  carpet 

Repataing  office  furniture,  $4  75 ;  9  shades,  $10 

1  bushel  Ice  dally  for  96  days,  from  October  1  to  31, 
at  40  cents 

3  pecks  Ice  daily  for  94  days,  from  April  13  to  July  31, 
at  10  cents 

4  pecks  ice  dally  for  55  days,  firom  August  1  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  at  10  cents 


$11  45 
960 


9  75 


19  19 
30  00 


19  50 
59  00 


10  00 
800 

590 

790 

17  75 
750 
13  50 


16  00 
16  00 


14  50 

110  50 

90 

166  31 


19  00 
10  00 


16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
995 
30  00 


5  75 

687 

950 

695 
1  75 

8  75 


4  50 
8  00 


16  80 


35  94 
56  34 
14  75 


10  40 
28  90 
91  90 


$91  OS 


51  87 


71  90 
7  00 


70  55 


39  00 
14  00 


999  91 

10  00 

39  50 

9  90 


93  00 
10  00 


87  95 
500 


31  87 


99.10 
16  00 


106  33 


ddSO 


OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTBCENT.  9 

Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses,  Sfc. — Oontinued. 


To  whom  paid. 


ILRoffa 

T.J.D.FiUlcr 

Henry  Kaiser 

Wm.  Chambers 

W.  B.  Moms 

O.  W.  Boteler  St  Son 

C.Smith 

W.  8.MitcheU 


Barnes  A  Son 

J.  D.  Duncan 

J.  Distomell 

W.  H.  Braand,  agent 

S.  Williams 

L.  O.  Straw,  agent.., 

C.  Bohn , 

Johnson,  Fry  Si  Co.. 

Wm.  Chambers 

H.BUm 

Henry  Kaiser 

L.  H.  Schneider 

JohnQ.  Willson 

J.Wallen 

John  Ogden 

J.  V.  Cobnm 

Wm.  Lindner 

JohnQ.  Willson 

Mrs.  F.  Hawkins 

H.Blatt 

C.  W.  Boteler 

J.  W.  Boteler  St  Son 


C.  Schneider 

WebbABereridge.. 

Wm.  Chambers 

LitUefield  St  Clagett 
Davids.  Oreen 


For  what  porpose. 


1  marine  lerer  dock,  $5  90 ;  I  8-day  clock,  $18. . 
Carpet  and  mg. . 
Marble-top  Y     ' 


Repairing  office  iiimltnre 

Washing  towels  4th  quarter  1865 

Making  3  doien  new  towehi,  at  $1  (SO. . 


1  walnut  swivel  chair 

i  dosen  tumblers 

1  copy  Lincoln's  Life 

142  yards  cocoa  matting.  $213 ; 


1  cocoa  mat,  $3. 


285^  yardm  carpeting,  at  $S  25 

21  vuds  buck  towelling,  at  75  cents 

4  pieces  tape,  60  cents;  2  spools  cotton,  29  cents  . 

2  canvas  bags,  at  $6 

1  Mitchell  map 

4  United  States  RegUters  for  1866 

4  Post  Office  Directories 


7  volumes  Chambers's  Encydopasdia,  at  $5  90. . 
Volume  8  Rebellion  Becord 


Repairing  and  varnishing,  Sto  . 
1  bookcase 


1  copy  each  Campaigns  of  Grant  and  Sherman 

i  dozen  Department  and  CongressioDal  Directories . 

1  copy  of  the  Life  of  the  Presidents 

Washing  towels  1st  quarter  1866 

Making  and  laying  .T75  yards  carpet,  at  18  cents  . ... 
Layhig  22  yards  carpet,  $1  98  ;  sewing  thread,  $6. . . 

Repairing  office  ftimitnre 

1  bookcase 


2  sets  casters,  at  70  cents 

12  cushioDM,  119 ;  6  oak  office  chairs,  $18  . 
1  continental  revolving  chair 


1  office  chair 

1  step  ladd«^r,  13  29;  1  step  ladder,  $4 

3  buckets,  $1 90 ;  4  brooms,  $2  90 ;  f  dox.  spittoons,  $6  79. 

4  dozen  H>ap,  |4 ;  U  dozen  soap,  $2  29 ;  3  brooms,  $2  12i. 
1  bottle  oil,  90  cents;  9  brooms,  |^  80 ;  2  buckets,  $3  90. . 
4  yards  cotton 

Varnishing  and  polishing  office  famiture 

9  oak  office  chairs,  $22  90 ;  1  oak  high  chair,  $6 

3  brooms,  $1  80;  1  scrub  brush,  90  cents 

1  dozen  boxes  matches,  72  cents ;  1  bottle  sweet  oil,  $1. . 

Making  and  laying  98  yards  carpet,  ^ 

I  ward,  standinff  desk 

li  dozen  tumblers,  |6;  4  cushlon8,$6;  1  mahogany- 
frame  glass,  $3 

4  marble-top  washstandii,  at  ^  each 

1  onart  pitcher,  79  cents ;  1  basin,  ewer  and  soap  dish, 

6  dust  brushes,  16 ;  2  paper  baskets^  |8 ;  1  basin,  ff  90  . . 
1  large  pitcher,  $1  90;  3  leather-covered  cushions,  $13  90. 

1  gilt-frame  glass,  $6 ;  6  bristle  brushes,  $4  90 

I  rack  aud  hooks,  $1 ;  4  soap  slabs,  |1 


Hanging  a  bell 

2  looking-glasses,  $11;  2  covered  water  buckets.  $9. . . 
2  water  coolers,  $9 ;  1  porcelain  water  cooler,  $13  90. . 

Making  3  dosen  towels,  at  $1  90 

Washing  towels  2d  quarter  1866 


1  photographic  picture  frame,  death-bed  of  Lincoln. 
10  Green's  Army  Pay  Tables,  at  80  cents 


Total. 


Amount 


$61  00 
14  00 


10  00 
3  00 


216  00 

641  81 

19  79 


300 
600 


38  90 
6  90 


19  00 
30  00 


67  90 
798 


93  00 
97  90 


33  00 
12  00 


10  75 
8  37* 
680 
1  29 


230 
1  72 


19  00 
80  00 

4  00 
990 
15  00 
10  90 
200 


16  00 
22  90 


4  90 
12  00 


TotaL 


$17  90 


79  00 
28  00 


13  00 
13  00 
290 
4  90 


874  41 
12  00 
10  00 


9  00 
49  00 


49  00 
11  00 
7  90 
10  00 
10  00 


79  48 


190  90 
1  40 


49  00 
7  00 
729 


27  17 
30  00 

28  90 


4  02 
21  12 
29  00 


136  00 
10  00 


38  90 


16  90 
8  00 
8  00 

2,799  96 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OF   THE   CONTINOENT   FUND 


RECAPITULATION. 


Dlsbnned  in  3d  qnarter  1865 9619  63 

DUbuned  io  4th  quarter  1865 469  80 

Dbbnrsedin  Ut  quarter  1B66 1,050  91 

Disbursed  in  dd  quarter  1866....^ 659  94 

Total 2,799  58 


Stationery 9B6  00 

Office  ftimiture 8,  125  90 

Books  for  library 85  50 

MiseellaneouB 51V  08 


2,799  56 


Gtneral  statement  of  the  condition  dlTfhe  JunH  appropriated  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  First  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  prepared  in 
obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress 
passed  August  26,  1842. 


State  of  appropriation. 


Amount. 


Total. 


Amount  of  appropriation  undrawn  Ju«e  30,  1865 

And  there  was  appropriated  by  act  of  March  3,  1666 

Amount  of  appropriation  undrawn  July  1,  1866 

Unexpended  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  clerk  July  1,  1866 

Amount  paid  John  J.  Knox,  late  disbursing  cl«»'^.  for  balance  due  him 

Expenditures  fh>m  July  1,  1665,  to  June  30,  186^  ai  par  detailed  statement  herewith 


$634  80 
1,500  00 


1,015  44 
89  01 
19  36 

1, 010  99 


#3,1^  80 


2,134  80 


Treasury  DEPARTMEirr, 

Fir$t  Auditor' $  Offiu,  Octobtr,  1866. 


T.  L.  SMITH,  Auditor. 


Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  First  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


Pbilp  &.  Solomons . 


W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison 


QeorgeBlau 

James  W.  Gamer. 


James  W.  Fales 

DiUIy  Chronicle 

National  Intelligencer.. 

New  York  Times 

J.  H.  Wentworth 

James  Sheeky 

J.  D.  Duncan 

Johnson,  Fry  A  Co 

Boyd,  Waite  &  Bros... 

C.  Bohn 

J.  Distnmell 

James  B.  Fordham  .... 
LitUefleld  8c  Claggett  . 

D.  H.  Brewer 

Henry  Kaiser 

W.  H.  Stephens 

L.  H.  Schneider 

G.  M.Wight 

A.  W.  Townsend  Sc  Co. 

Andrew  Goddard 

L.  J.  MIddleton 

Jehn  Ogden 


For  what  object 


Lipplncott's  Gazetteer 

Congressional  Directory. . 


Brightley's  Digest,  3  vols 

United  States  Statutes,  vol.  13, 3  vols  . 
McPherson's  Hiittorv  of  the  Rebellion . . 

Appleton's  Railroad  Gmde 

Tribune  Almanacs 

Paper  fasteners 


Putting  down  carpets  and  matting  . 

Keeping  stationery 

Sundry  articles  for  office 


Washing  and  making  towels 

Subscription 

do 

do 

Richardson's  Book 

Rebellion  Record,  1  vol 

Mitchell's  Atlas 

Lives  of  the  Presidents 

Washington  Directory 

Department  and  Congressional  Directory. 

Post  Office  Directory  and  Register 

Engraving  and  fhime,  1  group , 

Death  Scene  of  President  Lincoln 

Likeness  of  President  Johnson 

Office  furniture  and  repairing , 

Penknife  strap 

Cancelling  hammer 

2  office  chairs 

Office  clock 

Towelling,  cotton,  &c 

Ice. 


Feather  duster . 


Amount. 


$10  00 
2  00 


19  50 
18  00 
5  00 
90 
1  20 
1  60 


100  00 
57  13 


TotaL 


$13  00 


46  20 
23  50 


157  13 

115  96 

15  90 

20  00 

12  00 

3  00 

6  50 
10  00 
10  00 

7  50 
7  50 

4  50 
6  00 
3  00 
3  50 

268  25 

I  00 

50  75 

15  00 

6  00 

48  76 

66  75 

1  85 
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Analytical  statement,  l)c.    43onthmed. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


I    J'otal. 


OreenA^  Williams.. 
Adaintf  Expreu  Co. . 
Bentley  Sc  Newton. . 

B.C.  Major 

Charles  Riehardson . 


Chairs,  washitanda,  fte.  . 


Qnm-arabic,  sponge,Lpoap,  Sec  . 

do do 

Labor 


$35  50 
3  00 
21  45 
27  45 
11  74 


1. 010  99 


Second  Auditor's  Office, 
Treaiury  Department,  December  12,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  bonor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a  statement  showing  the  con- 
dition of,  and  the  disbursements  from,  the  contingent  fund  appropriated  for  this 
office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  prepared  in  compliance  with 
the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  B.  FRENCH,  Auditor. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Statement  shamng  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent  Jund /or  the  Second  Audi- 
tor's office  Jor  the  fiscxd  year  ending  June  30,  1S66,  prepared  in  compliance 
with  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 


Date. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object. 


Amount. 


1865. 
Joly  1 

5 

7 
10 
21 


Aug.  2 

15 

22 

28 

30 

Sept.  2 

15 

16 

22 

30 

Oct.    2 

2 

3 

4 

10 
13 
21 
25 
27 
30 
30 
30 
30 
1 
2 


Nov. 


10 
17 
20 
27 
30 
30 
Dec  2 
2 
2 


City  post  office 

Sears  A  Bro 

8.  W.  Allen 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

John  W.  Lewis 

8.  Redfem 

Snow,  Coyle  ACo 

Fred.  Sheridan 

WaMbington  Gas  Company.. 

E.  F.  Lutz 

A.  Vogelerd&Co 

John  Brent 

F.  Sheridan 

Washington  Qas  Company. . 

O.  M.Wight 

S.  D.Leib 

J.  S.  Topham  St,  Co 

Elizabeth  Brent 

Washington  Gas  Company  . . 

F.  Sheridan 

City  post  office 

J.  L.  Dorwart ...  1 


CharleM  Deane 

L.P.  Blair 

J.  S.  Topham  &  Co 

W.  Robintton  and  others 

Thomas  Bnrley 

Charles  A.  Love 

F.  Sheridan 

W.  H.  Harrover 

G.M.  Wight 

Charles  Tiffin 

Washington  Gas  Company. . 

Browne  Sc  Powers 

John  Patterson 

J.  8.  Topham  6cCo 

Charles  A.  Love 

G.L.  Sheriff 

John  W.Lewis 

Fred.  Sheridan , 

P.  M.  Smith , 

Washington  Gas  Company. . . 
W.  U.  &  O.  U.  Morrison 


Foreign  postage. 
Ravens  dnck  . . . . 


Stencil  plates  . 

Dally  Chronicle 

Carpenters'  work 

Sundries , 

National  Intelligencer , 

Transportation  of  mail 

Gas  for  July 

Portrait  of  A.  Lincoln 

Soap 

I.«abor 

Transportation  of  mail 

Gas  for  Angast 

Matting,  desks,  d&c 

McPherson's  History  of  the  Rebellion  . 

Document  straps 

Washing  towels 

Gas  for  September 

Transportation  of  malls 

Foreign  postage 

Daily  Chronicle 

Twine 

Repairing  gas  fixtures 

Document  strapM 

Services  as  laborers 

Whitewashing 

Services 

Transportation  of  mail 

Stoves,  &c 

Desks,  tables,  matting,  &.c 

Services  as  laborer 

Gas  for  October 

Gas  pipe  and  fitting 

Whitewashing 

Document  straps 

Services  as  messenger 

Coal 

Carpenter  work 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  laborer 

Gas  for  November 

Brightley's  Digest 


$17  53 

28  31 

18  62 

3  90 

2.869  66 

61  71 

10  00 

9  00 

3  51 

32  00 

36  88 

25  00 

9  00 

3  90 

897  76 

5  00 
108  68 

18  00 

7  41 

8  21 

22  35 
3  00 

147  37 

1  25 

35  00 

6  00 
16  00 

9  00 
8  00 

296  33 

1,801  95 

750 

10  53 

31  52 

12  00 

178  67 

45  09 

872  ItS 

3,880  32 

8  00 

59  50 

23  81 
6  50 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF   THE  CONTINOENT  FUND 
Statement,  Sgc. — Continued. 


Date. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  ol^)eet 


1865. 

Dec.  5 

18 

18 

SI 

S3 

96 

30 

29 

S9 

39 

39 

1866. 

Jan.    3 

3 

6 

9 

10 

19 

23 

35 

26 

39 

29 

29 

29 

30 

Feb.   1 

8 

10 

23 

27 

27 

87 

27 

27 

Mar.    5 

3 

12 

15 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 

30 

Apr.   3 

4 

5 

16 

20 

27 

28 


May   1 

4 
7 
14 


June  2 
8 
16 
16 
27 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


J.  B.  Richards 

Peter  M.  Smith 

Thomaii  Arnold 

E.  F.  Lata , 

J.  S.  Topham  AGo. 

O.M.  wight 

Eliaabeth  Brent 

Fred.  Sheridan 

C.  A.  Demlenx 

Thomaa  Arnold 

P.M.Smith 


Samuel  Bedfem 

Waahlngton  Oaa  Company. . 

Citr  poet  office 

J.  8.  Dorwart 

Fowler  A,  Moon 

William  Noell 

Walter  Qodey 

C.Bohn 

Telegraph  Company 

Thomas  Arnold 

Charles  A.  Demienx 

Peter  M.  Smith 

Fred.  Sheridan 

J.  S.  Topham  A  Co 

Washington  Gas  Company . . 

Boyd  &  Walte  Bros 

Philp  Si  Solomons 

G.  M.  Wight 

F.Sheridan 

P.  M.  Smith 

Charles  A.  Demlenx 

Thomas  Arnold 

W.  G.  Bitner 

O.  L.  Andrews 

Washington  Gas  Company . . 

E.  M.  Davis 

J.  Dbtumell 

Philp  Sc  Solomons 

F.  Sheridan 

P.  M.  Smith 

C.  A.  Demienx 

Thomas  Arnold 

Elizabeth  Brent 

Washington  Gas  Company. . 

City  post  office 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

John  Marluiter 

John  W.  Lewis 

W.  A.  Patterson 

Fred.  Sheridan 

P.M.  Smith 

C.  A.  Demienx 

Thomas  Arnold 

Washington  Gas  Company. . 

G.M.  Wight 

W.H.  Harrover 

Kneesi^  Norflet 

J.  S.  Topham  &  Co 

Fred.  Sheridan 

Thomas  Arnold 

Charles  A.  Demienx 

P.M.  Smith 

Washington  Gas  Company. 

W.  J.  Murtagh&Co 

John  W.  Patterson 

George  J.  Johnson 

LitUefleld,  Claggett  &  Co. . 

Fred.  Sheridan 

G.M.  Wight 

Elizabeth  Brent 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

S.  Nugeon 

Charles  Lederer 

City  post  office 


Standing  deric 

Services  as  laborer 

Services  as  messenger 

Portrait  of  General  Sherman. 

Document  straps 

Furniture,  Ac , 

Washing  towels 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  messenger 


Services  as  laborer . 


Spittoons,  brooms,  Ac 

Gas  for  December , 

Foreign  postage 

Daily  Chronicle 

American  Review  

Repairing  blinds,  Ac 

Ice 

CongreNsional  Directory 

Despatch , 

Services  as  messenger 

do 

Services  as  laborer 

Transportation  of  mail 

Document  straps , 

Gas  for  January 

Washington  Directonr 

Hamilton's  Clothing  Tables. 
Desks,  chairs,  roatttng,  Ac. 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  hil>orer , 

Services  as  messenger 

do.   

Rep^ring  keys,  Ac 

Desk 

Gas  for  February 

Stencil  brushes 

Post  Office  Directory 

Lippiuoott's  Gazetteer 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  laborer 

Services  as  messenger 

do 

Washing  towels 

Gas  for  March 

Foreign  postage 

Daily  Chronicle 

Shades 

Carpenter  work 

Whitewashing 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  laborer 

Services  as  messenger 

do 

Gas  for  April 

Desks,  chain,  Ac 

Stove-pipe,  Ac 

Mail  bags 

Document  straps 

Transportation  of  mail 

Services  as  messenger 

do 

Services  as  laborer 

GasforMay 

National  Republican 

Whitewashing 

Ravens  duck 

"  Death  Bed  of  Lincoln" . . . . 

Transportation  of  mail 

Desks,  matting.  Ac 

Washing  towels 

Daily  Chronicle 

Wtiitewashing 

Wheelbarrow 

Foreign  postage 


•40  00 

30  73 

33  00 

16  00 

78  90 

1.157  43 

18  00 

800 

68  48 

36  00 

88  80 

66  88 

30  81 

14  63 

300 

9  00 

93  75 

964  67 

3  75 

S81 

70  00 

70  00 

60  00 

e  00 

160  00 

89  64 

750 

380  00 

874  34 

800 

60  00 

70  00 

70  00 

650 

95  00 

34  57 

4  50 

550 

90  00 

800 

60  00 

70  00 

70  00 

18  00 

27  69 

13  13* 

300 

75  00 

4,639  31 

300 

800 

60  00 

70  00 

70  00 

17  55 

464  11 

13  50 

11  SO 

73  50 

800 

70  00 

70  00 

60  00 

17  55 

17  73 

15  00 

23  55 

800 

8  UO 

969  41 

18  00 

3  00 

3  00 

19  00 

17  33 

91,999  IS 

OF  THE  TREA8UBT  DEPARTMENT. 
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State  of  apprapriaUim. 


Balance  unexpended  at  eloM  of  flieal  jear  ending  Jane  30,  1865 |531  80 

Amount  reeeived  from  appropriation,  act  Mardi  9, 1065^  for  "  temporarj  aecommodationa  llnr  ttio 

State  Department  and  eierki  of  the  treaanry" 4,837  53 

Appropriation  for  fleeal  year  ending  June  SO,  1866 iKi,000  00 

Total  arailable fondii 30,359  33 

Amount  expended  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  aa  per  foregoing  statement $21, 999  IS 

Amount  in  hands  of  disboning  elerk  unexpended  Jane  30,  1866 1,58S  68 

93,881  80 

r  in  treaanry  July  1, 1866 6,837  53 


Trrasury  Dbpartmbnt,  Third  Auditor's  Opficb, 

December  7,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  ti*an8mit  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  manner 
in  which  the  contingent  fnnd  of  this  office  was  disbursed  for  the  official  jear 
ending  Jane  30,  1866. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Third  Auditor. 
Hon.  H.  McGuLLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


General  statetnent  of  the  condition  of  thejund  appropriated  for  contingent  ex- 
penses in  the  office  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  the 
20th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 

Balance  in  trearary  July  1,1865 |6,718  47 

Appropriation  for  flMcal  year  ending  J nne  30,  1866 15^000  00 

Amount  due  Thomas  J.  Hobbs,  dLibunlng  clerk,  June  30,  1866 293  16 

93,011  63 

Amount  due  John  J.  Knox,  disbursing  clerk,  June  30,  1865 #93  91 

Expendedfrom  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30, 1866,  per  statement  appended... 10,993  16 

10,387  07 

Balance  in  treasniy  June  30;  1866 11,694  56 

Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Third  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1866,  inclusive. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  what  object 


Amount. 


Total. 


S.  Goddaxd. 


6dnsters,  at 75 cents 

6wiBps,  at  SO  cents , 

10  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents 

5  doien  sponge  cups,  f  1  95  per  dcsen. 

6  tumblers,  at  95  cents 

6  spittoons,  at  75  cents 

6  buckets,  at  50  cents'. 

6  brooms,  at  70  cents  ■ , 

10  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents. . .. 
1  doien  spittoons,  at  75  cents 


Samuel  Waters 

Samuel  Paine 

James  A.  Pdkaty  and  C.  H, 

W.  Stokeiy. 
C  W.  Boteler  A  Son 


Hauling  mail  ftrom  post  office,  13  loads,  at  $1  per  load 

Hauling  1  load  of  accounts  from  Treasury  Department, 

to  Qnartermaster  General's  office 

Shaking  2  carpets 

1  Britannia  ice  pitcher 

1  Britann'a  ice  pitcher 


U  50 

3  00 
500 
950 
1  50 

4  50 

3  00 

4  90 

5  00 
900 


950 
950 


$42  90 
13  00 

2  00 
4  00 


19  00 
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To  wkom  paid. 


For  what  objeet. 


Sibley  A&Ouy. 


A.  M.Gangewer  ... 

Jamei  B.  Dodion  . . 

W.B.  Mowi 

Snow,  Coyle  Si  Co. 
J.W.Drane 


Washington  pott  office 
Walters.  Shaw 

Samuel  Waters 

H.BIau 


WUliam  S.  Mitehall  St  Co. 


PattonMahon , 

Henry  Oant 

Walter  B.  Shaw 

Charles  Kinney 

Samuel  Waters 

Eliza  Dillen  and  others. 
J.W.Drane 


Sarah  Goddard. 


1  water  cooler 

4  coal  hods,  at  fS 

Repairing  water  cooler 

1  water  cooler 

Repairing  water  cooler  . . . . 
New  bottom  in  sprinkler. .. 
1  6-gallon  porcelain  cooler  . 

1  dust'pan 

1  6<gallon  water  sprinkler  . 
1  6*gallon  porcelain  cooler  . 


1  water  cooler 

2  pounds  candles,  at  45  cents. 


3  manilla  mats,  at  $1  SS 

3  washfltands 

National  Intelligencer,  1  year 

1  walnut  desk  and  case 

1  pine  case  with  drawers,  ftc 

10  pine  doable  tables,  covered,  at  $93 

20  pine  single  tables,  covered,  at  $18 , 

1  walunt  case 

30  tables  stained  and  varnished,  at  ^ 

Cutting  doorway  through  case 

3  dozen  brass  hooks  put  In  cases,  at  50  cents 

Postage  on  AcUntant  General's  Reports,  State  of  Michigan 
Services  as  asviittant  messenger  Rom  18ih  to  31st  July, 

(inclusive.)  1865 

Hauling  mail  from  post  office,  13  loads,  at  $1  per  load. . 

Taking  up  two  carpets 

Sewing  and  laying  168}  yards  of  matting,  at  23  cents. . . . 

Making  and  laying  152  yards  carpet,  at  18  cents 

Sewing  twine , 

Thread 

Stretching  and  tacking  five  rooms  matting,  at  $1  50. ... . 

24  yards  buck  towelling,  at  55  cents 

12  pieces  tape,  at  15  cents 

6spools  CDttoa,  at  12^  cents 

72i  yards  Brussels,  at  $3 

168}  yards  fine  cocoa  matting,  at  $1  45 

Freightage  of  accounts  to  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  (2  loads) 

1  load  of  mail 

Services  as  assistant  messenger  Arom  August  1  to  31, 
(Inclusive,)  1865 

1  load  of  accounts  to  Commissarv  General's  office 

Carrying  mail  fourteen  (14)  times  in  August,  atfl  per  load 

Cleaning  rooms , 

1  heavy  pine  table,  stained  and  varnished 

724  6-12  feet  shelving,  at  10  cenU 

376  grooves  cut  in  shelves,  at  6  cents 

20  miters  on  shelves,  at  10  cents 

Materials,  905  feet  seconds,  at  6  cents 

15  pounds  n«ils,  at  7  cents 

Hauling  one  load 

1  shelf  put  up 

39  312feetof  case  back,  at  15  cents 

26  1 0-12  feet  of  case  frame,  12}  wide,  at  12  cents 

9  feet  bevelled  base,  at  12  cents 

9  8  12  feet  of  cornice,  at  30  cents 

2  miters  in  cornice,  at  30  cents 

48  feet  of  bead  on  edge  of  shelves,  at  10  cents 

83  4-12  feet  of  shelves,  at  12  cents 

135  grooves  cut  in  shelves,  at  6  c»nts 

331  feet  of  assorted  lumber,  used,  at  8  cents 

Hardware 


1  dozen  spittoons 

2  duzen  sponge  cups,  at  $1  50 

10  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents. 
10  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents. 
i  dozen  spittoons,  at  $12  per  dozen  . 

2  dozen  sponge  cups,  at$l  50 

10  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents, 
i  dozen  3-boop  buckets,  at  75  cents . 

3  itone  pitchers,  at  69i  oenta 


Amount. 


$13  00 

8  00 

3  00 

10  50 

50 

1  00 

15  S5 

50 

5  00 

15  S5 


TotaL 


500 
90 


125  00 

38  00 

230  00 

360  00 

65  00 

60  00 

350 

1  50 


37  13 


900 
37  13 
27  36 
389 
3  00 
750 


13  20 

1  80 

75 

216  75 

244  69 


18  00 
72  45 
22  56 

2  00 
54  30 

1  05 
1  00 
1  00 
5  68 

3  22 

1  08 

2  90 
60 

4  60 
10  00 

8  10 

18  48 

50 

12  00 

3  00 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 
300 
5  00 

4  SO 
]  87i 


t71  OO 


590 
3  75 
15  00 
10  00 


908  00 
96 


45  65 
13  00 


80  94 


477  19 

3  00 
1  00 

70  76 
900 
14  00 
32  44 


297  79 


45  37 
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To  whom  paid. 


Adami  Ezprew  Company . . 
Samoel  Watera 

O.M.  Wlffht 

Thomas  Foflter 

H.Blatt 

Richard  Vifle 

Walters.  Shaw 

8.D.Leib 

W.B.Moiief 

Samoel  Waters 

Richard  Vi«le 

Walter  B.  Shaw 

Patrick  Donnelly  and  C.  H, 

W.  Stokeiy. 
WUliamS.  Mitchell 

L.  J.  BOddleton  St,  Co 


William  8.  Mitchell. 
J.  W.Drane 


W.  B.  Shaw 

Samuel  Waters 

W.  H.StO.  H.  Morrison.. 
Charles  P.  Frost 

U.  8.  Telegraph  Company 
James  W.  Drane 


For  what  object 


Freight  on  1  box  from  Si.  Loots,  Mlssonri 

Carrying  mall  thirteen  (13)  times  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865.  at  $1  per  load 

1  revolving  chair 

Washing  towels  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  Septem- 
ber, 18«5 

Making  fuor  (4)  dozen  towels,  at  6i  cents 


Making  and  laying  96^  yards  matting,  at  22  cents. 

Sewing  twine 

Taking  op  and  relaying  carpet 

Laying  carpet  and  matting  m  a  small  room 


Cartage  of  1  load  to  Qoartermaster  General's  office 

Services  from  September  1  to  September  30,  1665 

Copy  of  Mcpherson's  History  of  Rebellion 

4  single  enclosed  washstands,  atfS 

Carrying  mail  thirteen  (13)  times,  at  $1 

Cartage  of  1  load  of  aeeoonta  to  the  office  of  the  Qoarter- 
master General 

Services  as  assistant  messenger  firom  Oct  1  to31,  (Inclnsive) 
Services  as  laborers  from  December  10.  1864,  to  Jan- 

oary  14, 1865 

34  yardR  hock  towelling,  at  6SH  cents 

1  dosen  pieces  of  tape 

5  spools  cotton,  at  12i  cents 

98  yards  fine  cocoa  matting,  at  $1  SO 


2k  pecks  loe  dally  from  Janoary  1  to  May  17,  at  10  cents 

per  peck,  117  davs 

5  pecks  from  M«y  i8toJoly  10.  46  days 

7i  pecks  from  Joly  1 1  to  July  28, 16  dajrs 

8i  pecks  from  Joly  29  to  Angoiit  3.  5  days 

9i  pecks  fh>m  Angost  4  to  Aogust  28,  21  days 

9  pecks  from  Aogust  29  to  September  30,  29  days 

Bmssels  carpeting,  at  $4  per  yard , 

18  tables  in  attic  flle-room,  at  tlO 

570  file-boards,  large  sixe,  at  10  cents 

2,160  file-boards,  small  size,  at6cents 

3  step-ladders,  at  |8 

I  step-ladder,  $5 

Staining,  varnishing,  and  lettering 


Services  as  messenger  for  the  month  of  November,  1865. 
Carrying  mail  thirteen  (13)  times  in  November.  1865 

3  sets  ot  Brightley's  Difl^  2  volomes  each,  at  $14  50. . . 
Cartage  of  one  load  of  accounts  to  the  office  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General 

Telegram 

447  5-12 feet  (superficial)  of  6-4  partition,  at  12  cenU.... 

112  feet  (lineal)  of  cornice,  at  50  cents 

5  miters  in  cornice,  at  50  cents 

122  feet  (soperflcial)  of  cover  tp  cornice,  at  6  cents 

744  feet  of  shelving,  at  10  cents 

40  3-12  feet  (lineal)  of  grooved  and  bevelled  6-4  strips,  at 

15  cents 

826  10-12  feet  (lineal)  reed  moulding  on  edge  of  shelves. 

at  8  cen»s 

222  grooves  cot  at  10  cents 

73  9-12  feet  (superficial)  of  nosing,  at  9  cents 

36  lights  12  by  18  sash,  8-4,  with  glass  and  glazing,  at 

18  3-12  feet  (lineal)  3-inch  band  monldlng,  at  6  cents 

83  4*12  feet  sash  fk^one,  at  20  cents 

4  spring  fastenings,  ftimished  and  put  on,  at  50  cents 

4  sash  locks,  famished  and  pot  on,  at  |l 

37  6-12  feet  (soperficlal)  6-4  table  top  gloed  op,  at  20  cts. 
30  10-12  feet  (soperficlal)  4-4  ends  and  divinions,  at  12  cts. 
90  feet  rsoperficial)  of  shelving  in  divisions,  at  12  cents. . 

12  sroall  brackets,  at  25  cents 

37  feet  (superficial)  tongued  and  grooved  divisions,  at  12 

cents 

10  feet  (lineal)  of  cleats  screwed  on,  at  25  cents 

36  grooves  cut,  at  10  cents 

Hardware  ftimished 

456  feet  lumber  ftimished  for  shelves,  at  7  cents 

900  feet  6-4  partition  stotr,  at  10  cents 

1  table,  painting,  (3  ooats,)  staining,  and  varnishing  the 


Amount. 


$25  00 
300 


21  67 

2  00 
4  00 

3  00 


15  00 

1  25 

63 

147  00 


29  25 
23  00 
12  00 
4  25 
19  95 
26  10 


180  00 
57  00 

129  60 

24  00 

5  00 

12  00 


TotaL 


53  69 

56  00 

250 

732 

74  40 

6  03f 

66  14! 

22  20 

6  8U 

41  40 

1  09* 
16  661 

2  00 
4  00 

7  50 

3  70 
10  80 

3  00 

4  44 
250 
360 

5  00 
31  92 
96  00 

45  00 


$8  00 

13  00 
15  00 


28  00 


30  67 
2  00 

68  48 
5  UO 

20  00 

13  00 

200 
70  76 

76  30 


163  89 


114  55 
368  49 


407  60 
68  48 
13  00 
43  50 

2  00 
5  55 


16  DISBUBSEMENT8  OF   THE  CONTINGENT  FUND 

Analytical  sUUement  of  contingent  expemest  ^^^-^ontinaed. 


To  whom  pakL 


For  what  object 


Anurant 


Total. 


James  W.  Drane  . 


Thomaf  Foster . 
Sarah  Goddard  . 


J.  W.  Drane  . 


2  large  boxes,  32  Inches  by  24  bj  21,  top,  hinges,  Ac,  at 

$5 

2  small  file-board  boxes,  at  75  cents 

1  portable  hat- rack 

2  large  step-ladders,  stained,  varnished,  and  labelled,  at 

3  self-snpportlng  step-ladders,  stained,  Tandshed,  and 
labelled,  at  $6 

Shtavy  pine  tables  with  drawers,  stained  and  rar- 
nUhed.  at  $22 , 

5  large  pigeon-hole  cases,  stained  and  varnished,  at  $30. 

13  small  pigeon-hole  cases,  2  rows  high,  per  agreement, 
at  110 

25  small  pigeon-hole  cases,  1  row  high,  as  per  agreement, 
at  $9 


Washhig  towels  for  the  qoarter  ending  December  1, 1866 

6  spittoons,  at  85  cents , 

2dosen  sponge  cnps,  |2 

15  pounds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents 

4  brooms,  at  75  cents 

10  poonds  almond  soap,  at  50  cents 


William  Philey 

W.B.Moses 

Samuel  Waters 

L.  J.  MIddleton  A  Co 

Samuel  Paine 

W.B.  Moses 

W.  B.  Shaw 

Sibley  A  Ouy 


One  ofllce  desk 

1  dozen  office  chairs 

Carrying  mall  fourteen  (14)  times  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1865^  at  |1  per  load 

Ice  . 


Cartage  of  one  load  of  accounts. 

Icbair 

Services. 


Samuel  Waters 

W.  H.  Brand,  agent 
Walters.  Shaw.... 
Sibley  &  Guy 


1  water  carrier,  at  $5 ;  1  duster,  at  $4 ;  1  cooler,  at  $9  50 
I  doxen  glass  tumblers , 

1  icepidc,  at50cents:  3  dust  pans,  at  $1  50 

New  bottom  in  sprinkler 

2  hand  scrubs,  at  25  cents 

1  feather  duster 

1  fsatber  duster 

2gaUonhods,  at^  50;  1  hatchet,  at  |1  25 

1  box  coal-oil  candles 

2  brass  candlesticks 

6  pounds  sperm  candles,  at  75  cents 

Services , 

Volume  8  of  Rebellion  Becord 

Services  as  assistant  messenger 

6  pounds  sperm  candles,  at  75  cents 

3  brass  candlesticks 

6  pounds  sperm  candles,  at  75  cents 

1  box  coal-oil  candles 

2  pair  china  candlesticks,  at$l  75 


at  $10 . 


20  small  pigeon-hole  c 

1  large  pigeon-hole  case 

Shelving  put  in  3  window  recesses,  at  |6 

20  small  pigeon-hole  cases,  at  $10 

1  fine  wMunt  case 

90  small  pigeon-hole  cases,  at  $10 

Removing  shelving  and  putting  it  up 

Alterinff  case  and  putting  it  up 

2  keys  fitted  to  locks 

1  case  with  doors,  drawers,  stained,  varnished,  See. 

Covering  8  drawers , 

20  pigeon-hole  cases,  at  $10 , 

1  case  with  doors,  drawers,  Ac 

1  walnut  rest  for  hand 

534  large  slxe  deated  file-boards,  at  20  cents 

1,657  second  size  cleated  file-boards,  at  10  cents.... 

2,205  third  size  cleated  file-boards,  at  6  cents 

Cutting  out  partitions  and  altering  tables 

20  pigeon  hole  cases,  at  $10 

1  small  step-ladder,  stained  and  varnished 


C.H.Lemos... 
C.  E.  Nordstom 
W.  B.  Moses . . . 

A.G.Mills 

J.  Distumell... 

J.  M.  Hicks.... 


Services  from  February  20  to  28,  1866,  inclusive., 
One  copy  volume  1  of  ''The  American  Conflict"., 

12  armchairs,  at  $3 

Expressage 

12  "  Post  Office  Directories  " 

2  " United  States  Registers  for  1866" 

Cartage  one  load  of  aoeoonts 


$10  00 
1  50 
1  50 

90  00 

16  00 

110  00 
150  00 

130  00 

2S5  00 


5  10 
4  OO 
750 
300 
500 


18  50 

4  00 

200 

50 

50 

4  25 

350 

4  75 

360 

90 

4  50 


4  50 
200 
4  50 
360 
3  50 


20OOO 
23  00 
18  00 

200  00 
75  00 

200  00 

4  00 

5  00 
1  50 

50  00 

800 

200  00 

50  00 

1  00 

106  80 

165  70 

132  30 

18  UO 

200  00 

5  00 


18  00 
1  50 


$1.109  73 


MOO 
lAOO 
36  00 

14  00 
35  10 
200 
11  00 
70  76 


47  00 

IS  00 

690 

65  43 


ISM 


1,663  30 

18  00 

750 

36  00 

1  00 


19  50 
800 
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To  whom  i»«id. 


For  what  object. 


Amount 


Total. 


Samuel  Paine..... 
Walter  B.  Shaw.. 

H.Blaa 

CBohn 

Samuel  Waten... 
Thomas  Foster.... 

W.B.MoaeB 

Holland  &  Cann.. 


Timothy  Snlliran. 
Samuel  Nybnrg... 
James  Ooodman . ., 
Daniel  Mahonj.... 

Maria  Lee 

L.H.  Schneider 

W.B.  Moaes , 


Fhilp&Solomonf., 
Oeorge  Frands ... 


Charles  Lemof.... 
Walter  B.  Shaw.. 
Samuel  Waters... 
Adella  Demeister.. 

Samuel  Paine 

J.W,  Drane 


Oartage  one  lead  of  quartermaster^  aeoounta 

Senrlcee  as  meisen^r  (assistant) 

Six  white  Unen  window  shades 

1  dosen  Department  and  GonKresshmal  Directories. . 


Washinir  towels  one  quarter 

1  dosen  Douglas  arm  efaaira 

Furnishing,  painting,  and  lettering  103  tins  at  90  cents. 
Fnmishhig,  painting,  and  lettering  96  tins  at  8  cents. . . . 

Senrices  11  days,  at  $3  per  day 

I  Morton  gold  pen 

Senrloes  11  dajrs,  at  |9  per  day 

Senrices  lldavs,  at  ^  per  day 

Repairing  ehslrs 

1  set  casters 

1  fine  walnut  reclining  chair 

3  fine  w alnnt  cane<Beat  chairs 


1  liipphicott't  Gazetteer 

6  large  rubber  spittoons  at  |3  . 

S  cold  hods  at  $1 65 

1  doaen  tumblers 

5  chamois  leathers  at  75  eents. . 

6  office  baskets  at  $1  65 , 

6  com  brooma  at  tf  cents 

6  dusting  brushes  at  90  cents. . 
-6  wisp  brooms  at  45  cents  .... 


i  gross  matches. 
4  dosen 


iosen  almond  soap  at  $1  25 

6  pounds  sperm  candles  at  60  cents 

One  8-gallon  water  cooler 

3  stone  china  wash  bowls  at  |1  50 , 

3  stone  pitchers  at  75  cents 

6  pounds  patent  sperm  candles  at  70  cents.. 

6  mouse  traps  at  90  cents , 

i  pound  cheese 

9  dozen  almond  soap  at  $1  95 , 

6  desk  locks  at  62i  cents 

4  large  brooms  at  65  cents 

6  small  flue  brushes  at  90  eents , 

6  dozen  soap  at  $195 

1  dozen  spittoons 

1  feather  duster 

6  pounds  patent  sperm  candles  at  70  cents. . 

4*gallon  water  cooler , 

6  3-hoop  painted  pails  at  37i  cents 

6  tumblers 


Senrices  as  laborer  one  month 

Services  as  messenger  one  men  A , 

Carrying  mail  14  times  in  March,  1866 

Cleaning  three  rooms  daily  for  one  month. . . . 

Cartage  one  load  of  accounts 

1  dirbion  bookniase ^ , 

Mahogany  desk  table 

5  pigeon-nole  ca«e« 

Mahogany  pigeon-holes 

90  pigeon  hole  •cases , 

Iflne  walnut  case , 

90  tables  with  two  drawers,  oorered,  stabled., 

9  tables  with  one  drawer,  covered , 

91urge  pigeon-hole  caseh 

DIviiHons  in  closet  shelving 

1  fine  walnut  ease  for  Fishback 


JamesGoodmaa 3  days  services  as  laborer  at  $9  per  day. 

Johnson,  Frv  &  Co 1  copy  "Lives  of  the  Presidents  " 

Walter  B.8h8W Services  as  asshitaat  messenger 

Samuel  Waters Services  carrying autil  13  times,  at$l... 

Adella  Demeister For  cleaning  rooms  one  month 

H.Blau ^ Laying 47  yardtf  carpet  at  9  cents 

CSharles  H.  Leaos Services  as  messenger  one  month 

William  Scnntry 9  days'  services  at  $9  per  day 

H.Blan Upholstering,  Ike 

Michael  Sweeny 9  days' services  at  $9  per  day 

Charles  F.  Frost Cartage  of  one  load  of  accounts 

£.  D.  Chamberlain 3  stamps  and  ribbons 

W«B.  Moses 1  dozen  Douglas  arm  chairs 

fi.  Ex.  Doc.  42 2 


990  60 
906 


50  00 
30  00 


18  00 
930 
9  75 
1  50 
990 
390 
300 
970 
1  50 
500 
360 

16  5) 
4  50 
995 
490 
190 
13 
950 
3  75 
960 
1  90 
750 
600 
385 
490 
750 
995 
1  40 


16  00 
160  00 

50  00 

10  00 
900  00 

75  00 
500  00 

44  00 

40  00 
3i0 

75  00 


(8  00 
79  33 
30  00 
15  00 
13  00 
95  00 
36  00 


99  68 
99  00 

4  50 
99  00 
99  00 

980 
60 


80  00 
10  00 


195  68 
69  00 
79  33 
14  00 
90  00 
9  00 


1,173  00 
600 
10  00 
69  95 
13  00 
90  00 
493 
59  34 
400 
119  45 
4  00 
900 
96  75 
36  00 


18  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE   CONTINGENT   FUND 

Analytical  sUUement  of  contingent  easpen^es,  ^e, — ^Gontiiraed. 


To  wboan  paid. 


HoUMuKDCann.. 

J.  W.  Drane 

AdeUa  Demeiitar . 
Bamnel  Waten... 
Walter  &  Shaw.. 

H.Blaa 

SamnelPane 

Thomas  Mylor — 
ObarlM  H.  L«moi 
WUUamW.PaiT.. 
Blohard  Vegan.... 
Samuel  Waten... 
L.J.  Middleton..., 
Oeorge  Frauds... 


AdeliaDemolster.... 

Thomas  Foster 

H.Blaa 

^ittlefleld&Clagett. 
Blalkmal  &qpabUeaa. 


For  what  ol^eet 


5  larfe  tins  at  90  oents. .. 
156  smaU  tins  at  8  cents. 


Cases,  ftc , 

Cleaning  three  rooms  one  month 

Carrying  mall  14  times  at  |1 

Senrices  as  assistant  messenger  txaa  the  1st  to  the  17th 

ofMay,  1866lndv«ive 

Upholstering 

Cartage 

6da]rs'  work  as  laborer  at  |9 , 

SerricM  as  laborer  from  1st  to  17th  Mi^ 

1  calendar  dock 


Cartage.. 
Carrying 


man  13  times  in  Jane.. 


Ice.. 

Oilstone 

i  dosen  wisp  brooms  at  45  cents 

idosen earthen  spittooni 

4  large  brooms  at  65  cents 

1  dosen  almond  soap 

1  doien  tumblers 

Watering  pot 

2dnstpansat45oents.... 

6  dosen  soap  at  |l  35 • 

8  feather  dusters  at  $3 

Repairing  old  watering  pot 

1  dosen  earthen  spittoons 

Putting  new  fhncetto  water  cooler 

6  pounds  patent  sperm  candies  at  70  cents 

1  dosen  earthen  spittoons 

i  dozen  mouse  traps 

3  gimlets,  85  cents ;  two  papers  covered  head  tacks,  50  cts . 

4-gallon  water  cooler 

6-gallon  water  cooler 

6  dozen  soapat$lS5 

1  dozen  tumblers 

4  water  buckets  at  45  oents 

10<gallon  porcelain  water  cooler 

6-gallon  porcelain  water  cooier 

Wat<>riogpot 

3  large  stone  buckets  at$l. 

7-gallon  watering  pot 


Cleaning  three  rooms  one  month 

Washing  towels  one  quarter 

Upholstering 

Picture  and  frame,  "  Death-bed  of  Unooln*' 
Subscription 


•1  00 
18  48 


300 
370 
300 
860 
185 
875 
165 
90 
750 

94  00 
85 
600 
100 
480 
600 
150 
75 
750 

10  50 
750 
875 
1  80 

88  00 

17  00 

85 

800 

350 


TotaL 


$13  48 

408  9B 

90  00 

14  00 

39  82 
68  85 

1  00 
18  00 
33  68 

40  00 
1  00 

13  00 
110  43 


144  65 

80  00 
85  00 
148  70 
10  00 
17  75 


10,  S 
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Trbasury  Dbpartmbnt, 
Fourth  Auditor's  Office,  December  15,  1866. 
Sib  :  Herewith  enclosed  you  will  find  a  statement  of  contingent  expenses  of 
this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1866. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ohedient  servant, 

S.  J.  W.  TABOR,  Auditor. 
HoxL  Hdoh  McGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


OF  TH£  TBEA8U&T  DEPABTBIENT. 
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Analytical  itatement  of  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Fourth  Auditor, 
Treasury  Department,  for  thefisaU  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  wtwt  okjeet. 


AmoMi. 


3d  qnartw  186S: 

L.  F.  Pony 

American  Tele«r»ph  Ck> — . 

H.  H.  Nieholt 

Wathlngton  Citj  Poit  Ottoe. 

A.  A.  WatU 

H.H.  Nichols 

A.  A.  Watto... 

Hudson  Taylor 

W.  W.  Farr 

O.M.  Wight 

J.  W.  Forney 

C.  W.  Boteler  &  Son 

J.Cullen 

William  H.  Fnisier 

Do 

JohnQ.  WUlson 

BlaDchard  Sl  Mohnn  ........ 

Washington  City  Poet  Office. 

H.Blao 

H.  H.  NieboU 

A.  A.  Watts 

8.  L.  Leib 

4th  qnarter  1865: 

Tribune  Association 

H.H.  Nichols 

L.  J.  Middleton  &  Co 

C.  W.  Boieler  &  Co 


American  Telegraph  Co .... . 

W.  8.  MitcheU 

H.H.  Nichols 

W.  8.  MitcheU 

A.  A.  Watts , 

fivening  Post 

L.  J.  Middleton 

A.  A.  Watts 

H.  H.Nichols 

K  C.  Limeaman 

C.  W.  Boteler&Co , 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  .... 

John  Q.  WUlson 

Washington  City  Post  Office 

Baltimore  American 

PhUpA  Solomons 

1st  quarter  1866: 

C.  Bohn 

Boydt  Waited  Bro 

James  Sheehy 

H.  H.  NIcholi , 

J.  W.  Forney.  

C.  W.  Boteler&Son 

Hudson  Taytor 

Boston  Journal 

Gtoorge  Suler 

Mary  A.  WaUcer 

E.  F.  Lutae 

J.  Distumell 

H.  H.  Nichols 

C.  W.  Boteler&Co 

Washington  City  Poet  Office. 

H.  H.Nichols 

L.  H.  Schneider 

Johnson,  Fry  &  Co 


1  mg 

Telegram , 

One  month's  servicM 

Postage,  foreign 

Washing  towels 

One  month's  senrices  as  laborer 

Cartage  of  boxes  and  bandies 

Hand  stamp 

Clock  repairs 

1  mirror 

Advertising  notice  relative  to  claim 

6  doien  soaps,  $12;  i  dosen  tumblers,  $3;  1  duster,  $G  SO;  1 
chamois,  $1  25;  S  dusters,  $10;  1  box  soap,  $12;  1  hatchet, 
$1  25;  8  yards  cotton,  $4  45;  1  water  oooUr,  $11 ;  1  feather 
duster,  $5;  i  doaen  tumblers,  $1  75;  9  docks,  $18:  1  pair 
spittoons,  $8  SO ;  1  sofa,  $35;  14  paper  baskets,  at  $1  SO,  $21 . . 

Work,  in  moving,  Todays,  ai$l  75 

600  file  boards,  at  :H  cents 

16  days' work  in  moving » * 

13  chairs 

300Dktance  Tables,  at  90  cents 

Foreign  potftage 

Laying  carpets 

Two  months'  (August  and  September)  senrices  as  laborer,  at  $15 

Washing  towels,  $20;  cartage,  $7 

1  copy  MePherson's  History  of  the  RebelUon 


Advertising  notice  relative  to 

Services  for  month  of  October 

Ice,  234  days 

17  baskets.  $21  25 ;  i  doaen  chairs,  ^;  1  ice-ptek,  75  emits ;  1 
broom,  50  cents ;  1  dosen  towels,  $9 ;  4  brooms,  $9 ;  9  feather 
dusters,  $10 ;  2  buokets,  $4 ;  9  buckets,  $1 ;  9  basins  and 
pUebers,  $6;  9  trays,  $1  SO;  1  ice  pick,  50  cents;  dust-pan, 
50  cents:  door  mat,  $2  50;  1  gross  soap,  $19;  6  pounds  soap, 
$1  50;  1  dozen  towels,  99;  lOyards  muslin,  $6;  6  spittoons, 
$6;  6eoalhods,$5;  9sbovels,$l 

Telegram  to  navy  agent 

Carpet. 


Services  as  laborer  for  November 

9  doaen  towvls,  $20 ;  2  yards  cotton,  $1  95 ;  338i  yards  matting, 

$1  45,  $490  82 

Washing  towels,  $4;  broom,  fh  casts;  basin,  75  cents;  and 

bucket,  63  cents 

Subscription 

Ice,  78  days 

Waahing  towels 

Services  for  month  of  December.  ... 

9  doaen  soap,  at  $2  40 - , 

1  dosen  tumblers,  $3 ;  9  dost  pans,  |1  50;  basin  and  pitcher,  |9  75 

2  volumes  Forbes's  Manual  of  Pensions,  $2 

6  office  chalni 

Foreign  postage 

AdvertJidng  notices  of  deceased  seamen 

Webster's  Dictionary,  1  copy 


1  doaen  Congressional  DtaneetfMry 

4  copies  Washington  Directory 

Volume  8  Rebellion  Record 

Services  as  laborer  for  January,  1806 

Advertising  notiee,  balance  doe  deceased  seamen 

4  mouse  traps,  $1  00;  broom,  75  cents;  9  buokets,  $1 ;  4  brushes, 

$9;  9  brushes.  $2  50;  1  box  eondeosed  lye,  5aeeftts 

3  doten  stampin g  ribbon 

Advertising  notice,  balance  due  deceased  seamen 

leak  carrier 

Repairing  chairs 

Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Grant 

6  copies  Post  Office  Directory 

Services  as  laborer  for  February,  1866 

1  brush  and  comb.  $3;  5  ditto,  $15;  1  paste  brush,  90 cents;  1 

cUt  flrame  glass,  $6  50;  1  pope's-head  and  handle,  $2;  broom, 

fl;  hammer  and  tacks,  75  cents;  broom,  $1 

Foreign  postage 

Services  as  laborer  for  March,  1866 

1  set  casters,  70  cents;  2  locks.  $2  30;  1  ditto.  75  cents ;  5  sets 

casters,  $3;  1  ditto.  60  cents;  9  ditto,  $1  40 

1  copy  Lives  of  the  Presidents 


$19  00 

9  31 

15  00 

48  14 

90  00 

15  00 

399 

12  00 

350 

95  00 

3  00 

144  70 

13  19 

21  00 

16  00 

45  50 

60  00 

57  08 

88  84 

30  00 

97  00 

500 

360 

15  00 

87  40 

190  00 

89 

53  51 

15  00 

519  07 

6  13 

19  00 

31  90 

90  00 

15  0(V 

4  80 

795 

4  00 

S?? 

260 

16  50 

15  00 

10  00 

650 

19  00 

9  73 

865 

31  50 

250 

9«  00 

300 

3S00 

900 

16  00 

29  75 

69  55 

15  00 

8  75 

10  00 

20  DISBUBSEHENTS   OF  THE  CONTINGENT  FUND 

An€dytical  statement  qfconHngent  expentei,  Sfc, — Gontmned. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  whmt  ol^ect 


Anurant. 


Samuel  Paine 

A.  A.  Watts 

9d  qnarter  1866 : 

Laasburgb  ScBro 

H.  H.  Nlcholi 

Pnbliiben  of  the  Chronicle... 

8.  P.  Sava^ 

A.  A.  Watta 

H.  H.  Nichols 

Hudson  Taylor 

NagleACo 

Bowland  &  Nichols 

James  Sheehy 

A.  A.  Watts 

J.  W.  BotelerdcSon 

L.  J.  Middleton  &  Co 

Washhagton  City  Post  Offloe. . 

Lewis  Johnson 

H.H.Nichols 

Philadelphia  Press 

WUliams  &  Gallant 

Blanohard  A  Mohan 


Cartage .•.. 

Washing,  $20;  3  pans,  |1  50.. 


90  towels,  $10;  SjardstwiU,  $1  75 

Senrlces  as  laborer  for  May,  1866 

Advertising  15  notices  relative  to  claims 

ahatchets,  at|l 

Washing,  $1;  cartage,  $2  50 

Services  as  laborer  for  April,  1866 

3  boxes  quill  pens,  $4 ;  sand  paper,  50  cents. . 
1  gross  soaps  . 


Bmshes  and  wisp 

7  volumes  Chambers' 

Washing  towels 

Ibasket 

Ice  for  156  days 

Foreign  postage. 


Encyclopedia,  at  $5  50.. 


Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  8th  vok 
Services  as  laborer  for  June,  1866 


8th  volume. 


Advertising  notice  of  claim. 

Making  1,000  file  boards 

Brigtatley's  Digest,  $14  50;  United  States  Statutes,  voL  13,  $6. 


Total. 


93  00 
ai  SO 

11  75 
15  00 
46  57 
SOD 
350 
15  00 

4  50 
10  90 

640 
38  50 
90  00 

3  00 
67  87 
117  96 

5  50 
15  00 

3  70 
30  00 
90  50 


3.431  48 


Respectftilly  submitted: 


S.  J.  W.  TABOR.  Auditor. 


Trkasury  Drpartmbnt, 
Fi/lh  Auditor's  Office,  December  14,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  herewith  enclose  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  disbarsements  of 
.the  contingent  fand  for  this  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 
I  am,  sir,  joars,  very  respectfully, 

C.  M.  WALKER,  Auditor. 
Hon.  Hugh  McGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


iStatement  of  the  condition  ofthejund  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  office  of  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury;  prepared  in  compliance  with 
the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  12,  1842. 

Balance  remaining  of  former  appropriations,  June  30.  1865 $983  89 

jAmonntof  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 S,000  00 

fl;0e3  2S 
#rom  which  deduct  amount  expended  between  July  1, 1865,  and  June  30, 1866,  as  per 

statement  annexed |656  31 

Cost  of  carpet  mats,  Ac.,  and  making,  ahready  contracted  for 1,193  96 

iUlls  for  ftomiture,  Ac,  outstanding 1,900  00 

8,07157 

Balance  of  appropriation  on  hand 11  Q5 


TRXlflURT  DXPARTMEirr, 

Fifth  AudiUffi  OJHee,  Ikeembtr  13, 1866. 


C.  M.  WALKER,  Auditm: 


OF  THE  TBEASDBT  OEPABTMENT. 
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Analytical  siaiement  of  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Fifth  Auditor 
from  Jvly  1,  1865,  to  June  30»  1866. 


Date. 


To  wliom  paid. 


For  what  object 


Amount 


1865. 
July     18 
7 

1 


Oct       1 


Dec     31 


1866. 
Jan.     96 


Feb.     15 


Mar.     14 

31 

April     5 

6 

Hay       9 


Jane    28 
Jnlj      6 


W.B.Moflea 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

City  PoitOfBee 

W.  S.  MiteheU&Co.... 
8amuelD.  Leib 

Jackion  Brothers  it  Co  . 

City  Poit  Office 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

C.  M.Wright 

W.  B.  Moief 

H.  Blan 

L.  J.  Middleton 

S.  Mead 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

City  Poirt  Office 


James  Sheehy 

8.  Mead 

C.  Bohn 

Boyd&Co 

J.  Di»thinU 

W.  W.  Farr 

Webb  tc  Beverid^ ... 

Do 

W.  B.  Moses 

JacksoD  Brothers 

Philp  &  Solomon 

CityPowtOffiee 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

C.  S.  Whittlesey 

Webb  Sc  Beyertdge ... 

8.  Mead 

Webb  &  Beveridge  . . . 

L.  J.  Middleton 

LitUefleld  Sl  Claggett . 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

City  Post  Office 

WUUamWest 


1  swirel  chain 

Daily  Chronicle 

Postage  on  fbrelgn  letters 

Matting,  oilcloth,  Ac 

1  copy  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

Soap 

Postages 

Daily  Chronicle,  3  months 

Matting,  and  putting  down 

6armdiairs 

Laying  down  carpets 

Ice  bill,  lyear 

Washing  toweh^  6  months 

Daily  Chronicle,  3  months 

Postages 


VoL  8  RebelUon  Record 

One  year's  subscription  to  Evening  Post 

3  Department  and  Congressional  Directories  . 

1  copy  Washinffton  Directory 

1  Pott  Office  Directory 

Repairing  clock 

1  looking  glass 

3  feather  dusters  and  3  ewers 

6  chairs) 

3  brooms 

1  LIppincotf  s  Oaietteer 

Pottages 

Daily  Chronlele 

4  brooms 

6  spittoons 

Washing  towels 

1  watercooler 

Ice  bill,  6  months 

1  picture  and  flrame,  death>bed  of  Lincoln  ... 

Dally  Chronlele,  Smonths 

Pottages 

Cleaning  carpets,  camphor,  Ac 


Total. 


$12  00 
390 

61  05 
91  93 

5  00 

2  23 
24  88 

3  00 
121  60 

21  00 
12  00 

62  40 

12  00 
300 

13  47 

6  .% 
12  00 

3  75 
2  50 

2  00 
300 
1  75 

15  50 

16  00 

1  50 
10  00 
29  01 

3  00 
300 
6  50 

10  00 
350 
38  00 
10  00 

2  00 
19  59 

8  75 

658  31 


Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the 

Post  Office  Department,  November  30,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  contingent  ex- 
penses of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  in  obedience  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respect£ullv» 

H.  J.  ANDERSON,  Auditor. 
Hon.  Hugh  McGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OP   THE  CONTINGENT  FUND 


Oeneral  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Jund  appropriated  for  the  contingent 
expimtet  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment :  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  20/A  section  of  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  August  26,  1842. 


State  of  appropriation. 


Amoant 


Balance  of  appropriatioiu  for  preTiou  yean  not  drawn  ftxNn  treasury  on  July  1, 1865 

Leal  balance  due  dbbomiDg  agent  July  1,  1065 , 

Between  July  1,  1865,  and  June  30, 1866,  there  was  expended  for  the  neeessary  objects  required 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ofllee  and  the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  as  will  appear  by 
the  analytical  statement  subjoined,  the  sum  of 

Leaving  a  balance  unexpended  of 

MThlch  balance  stood  as  follows  on  July  1, 1866,  viz : 

Undrawn  in  the  treasury 

Lees  balance  due  dLttburaing  agent  July  1«  1866 


•S,  142  99 

129  87 


5,013  66 


4.938  96 


74  68 


142  99 
68  25 


74  68 


Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Post  Office  Department  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30, 1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


W.  W.  Cox . 


James  Beed.. 
A.  Stevenson . 
J.  Garrison... 


John  Shaw.., 
R.T.  Brown. 
W.O.  Berry.. 


J.  Dennis,  Jr., 


W.B.  Moses.. 


Dempiiey  &  O'Toole . 
O.J.Musser 


W.H.Nally 

A.  Bowen 

S.D.Leib,  agent.... 
T.  J.  Hoover  Sl  Bro  . 

J.W.Drane 

A.  H.  Young  &  Co.. 


A.  H.  Young 

A.Ok>ulding 

J.N.MIUer 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison  . 


For  what  ot^ject 


C.Walsel 1  pitcher  ... 

SamuelKirby 2chalrs,  at| 

1  chair 


Servloea  In  keeping  and  disbursing  stationery  from  July  1, 

1865,  to  June  30,  1866 

Washing  and  making  towels  for  the  year 

Amount  paid  for  carting  and  cleaning  carpets 


Services  as  laborer  fnm  July  1, 1865,  to  December  31, 
1865,  at  160 

66  days'  of  labor  in  carrying  wood  and  coal  for  the  office, 
at  |3  per  day 


96  days'  labor  In  supplying  the  rooms  of  the  office  with 

wood  and  water,  at  |l  95 
6  days'  work  as  laborer,  at  $1  per 
8  volumes  Rebellion  Record 
Buckets  and  water-eoolers. . 
Repalnng  ftimitnre 

i  doien  portfolios 

1  dosen  portfolios 


6  arm  chairs.  at|3  95.. 

1  revolving  chair , 

6  swivel  chairs,  at  $7. . , 
1  continental  chair. . . . . 


2  stamps 

10  pounds  gum  arable,  at  |1  50. . . . 

idoaen  honey  soap , 

15  pounds  Castile  soap,  at  3U  cents- 


Lettering  books 

Hauling  carpets 

HUtoryoftheRebellioB 

2  buckets 

Bill  for  ftimiture,  material,  and  repairing  in  the  office  . 

Bill  of  brooms,  brushes  and  soda 

BiU  of  candles 

Bill  of  soap  and  matches 

Bin  of  candles 

Bill  of  paper  files  and  freight 

Repalrmg  fkimiture 

1  Briffhtley's  Digest 

1  Webster's  Dictionary 

1  Holy  Bible 

2  volumes  BrIghUey's  Digest 


1  chair 

3  chairs,  at  fl8. 
3  chairs,  at  $16.. 
1  lounge 


Amount. 


Issooo 

273  56 
13  00 


23  25 

700 


350 
15  00 


19  50 
12  00 
42  00 
10  00 


15  00 
1  00 
4  50 


10  05 
960 
5  91 


650 
11  00 

500 
14  50 


44  00 
18  00 

45  00 
54  00 
48  00 
50  00 


Total. 


$536  96 

360  00 

132  00 

39  50 

6  00 

48  00 

30  25 

18  50 


83  50 
12  75 


90  50 

6  00 

5  00 

500 

60 

1,5223  14 


25  56 

11  20 

8  90 

20  00 


37  00 
3  00 


959  00 


OF  THE  TBEA8UBT  DEPABTMENT.  23 

Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  egcpenses,  ifc, — Continued. 


To  whom  paid. 


Amount 


ToUO. 


L.J.Midd]etonACk> 
WiUIamBaUmf 

C.  W.  Boteler  A  Son . 

W.  W.Parr 

T.  Thompson 

William  Bryan , 

F.Taylor 

&F.SaTage 

D.  BalUnf 

J.  Sheeley 

S.Bacon&Co 

J.  W.  Boteler  ft  Bro 
H.W.Hinkle 

W.  6.  Mitchell 


BmofleefromJnlyl.l889^toJnne30,  1806 

Bill  for  repairing  ftimitnre  from  July  17,  IdCS,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,18(85 

BUI  of  baiMts,  hnckets,  Ac 

5  clocks 

Oaiflxtnrea 

6  pound!  candlea,  atOScenta 

Whitney's  War  Fowen 

Bin  of  baiketi,  tacks  and  hatchet,  &c 

Repairing  fkimiture  In  offlce 

1  Tolnme  Annual  Cyclopedia 

1  dosen  salt  sacks 

Water- coolers,  pitchers,  Ac 

Repairing  fkimiture  in  the  ofBce  from  January  10  to  June 

13' viiri!p  tHVpel'linff,  Ktrleiot'aU*. 

1:^  jiiL^etjt  lapo,  |U  50:  ^  tpookcoUon,  |3  60 

5  fikce*  crftiis^s  ^'5;  !}  jArdfl  tallH^,  $1  35 

I  mat,  #3  50;  ^^jfti^n  oil  cJoih.  fS 

3U  tiu-c]AMitliid«kAlii^,  Ht  t^^. 

esf  jraTd)*  buff  ntlMi».  lit  75e+iH*.-. 

Rin^A,  bladlniijr,  vfJIi,  4tc 

IS41  jHi-iJiirttriH-UnE.  ivt  |a  25  ., 

55yird:i  purpt-Tliig,  nt  fS  V^. 

41  y*tnli  ofl  cloili,  at  f2  35 

?]f  y>tr'^-^  *-^^^  <'J^  TitM^tliiit,  at  $1  fiQ  . ., 

flpwliur  ?  twino....... , , 

4  rorr  r  ri  cFirtJB]iu  1^4 

4  seta  centre  and  side  tasaels 


44i  yards  gimp,  at  87i  conta . 
Hanging  eomice  and  ei 


I  curtains. 


Boyd  A  Waite  Brothers 

J.D.  Duncan 

L.Tomson 

William  Eichler 

C.  Bohn 

Snow,  Coyle  A  Co 

Tribune  Asaociation  . . . . 
LitUefleldAClagett... 

Isaac  Clark 

£.aZeTely , 

E.  D.  ChamberUn 


5  copies  City  Directories 

1  MltcheU's  Atlas 

1  volume  Rebellion  Record 

Repairing  clocks 

1  dosen  Congressional  Directories  . 

National  Intelligencer 

New  York  Tribune.... 

Pietnreand  ft«me 

Hraltog  aai  aiwuilBf  carpets 

1  stamp. ......................... 

1  stamp 


$75  94 

6  10 

36  25 

8  50 

150  00 
46  88 
17  50 

415  13 

193  75 
10  12 
32  25 
46  70 
54  00 
48  00 
38  94 
6  00 


1212  80 

142  00 
67  44 
90  00 
9  50 
390 
250 
U  45 
96  60 
6  50 
4  80 
86  11 

116  76 


1. 116  06 

12  50 
10  00 

6  00 
500 
300 

7  10 
5  00 

10  00 
14  00 
200 

13  00 


4,938  98 


Trbasury  of  THE  Unitbd  Statbs, 

WashingUm,  December  14,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  the  enclosed  statement,  showing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  contingent  fund  of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  E.  SPINNER, 

Treaiurer  United  States. 

Hon.  Hugh  HcGulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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DISBURSEMENTS   OF  THE   COZTTINGENT  FUND 


Statement  ahomng  the  condition  of  the  contingent  Jund  of  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer  United  States/or  the  year  ending  Jwne  30,  1866,  as  required  by 
the  20^  section  of  the  act  of  August  26,  1$42. 


Amount  in  treainry  July  1, 1865 $4,0D0  00 

Amoont  of  appropriMion 10,000  00 

Amount  due  disbursing  clerk 89  76 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30, 1866 4,SX)8  28 

Amount  noezpended— 

In  the  hands  of  disbursing  clerk $791  79 

In  the  treacnry 8,910  24 

9,70196 


$14,000  00 


14,000  00 


Office  Tr£A8urer  United  States, 

Wa»kington,  December  14,  1866. 


F.  E.  SPINKER, 

Treamrer  United  State*, 


Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  the  Treasurer's  contingent  fund  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1866. 


is 


To  whom  paid. 


Ist  qr.  ending  Sept.  90, 1865 : 
George  T.  Browning 

E.  F.  Lutz 

M.  J.  O'Shangnessy 

P.  WhlteACo 

Q^orge  Fulton 

D.C.  Tingling 

J.F.  Doran 

William  C.  Bryant  SlQo 

Caroline  Davis 

F.  A.  Luta 

D.  C.  Forney 

F.  A.  Lutz 

WllUaro  S.  MitcheU  A  Ck> 

JohnF.  Doran 

D.  C.  Yingllng 

W.  8.  Thompson 

D.C.  Yingllng 

Samuel  D.  Leib 

Franklin  &  Co 

H.  Blau   

Sophia  Holmes 

C.  L.  Van  Zandt,  secretary 

dd  qr.  ending  Dec  31, 1865: 

D.C.  Tingling 

J.  L.  Douvart 

D.C.  Tingling 

J.  P.  Milbum  &  Co 

Henry  Cook , 

P.  A.Luts 

JohnF.  Doran 

D.C.  Tingling 

W.  F.  Brett's  Sons 

B.  F.  Lutz , 

Sophia  Holmes 

R.  H.  Graham 

Sibley  &  Guy , 

D.  C.  TlngUng 

John  F.  Doran , 

American  Bank  Note  Company 

J.  B.  Mansfield 

L.  J.  Middleton  dc  Co 

J.C.Beale 

John  F.  Doran 

Thomas  W.  Miller 

H.  Blau 

JohnQ.  Willson , 


On  what  aeeoimi 


One  horse 

Two  portraits 

D.  C.  Tingling,  R.  Hill,  and  sundries. 
Soap. 


One  eagle 

Taking  care  of  one  horse 

Shoeing  of  one  horse 

Subscription  to  Evening  Post 

Hemming  towels 

One  Btft  harness : 

Advertising  letter 

Mail-pouch 

Carpets 

Shoeing  horse 

Keeping  of  horse 

Chamois  skins 

Keeping  of  horse 

One  copy  McPbersoo>i  Hlirtory  of  the  Rebellion. 

One  thermometer 

Laying  carpet 

Washing  towels 

Printing  drafts 


Keeping  of  horse 

Subscription  to  Chronicle  . ... 

Keeping  of  horse 

Alcohol 

Locks 

Horse  covers 

Shoeing  horse 

Keeping  of  horse 

Soap 

Portrait  of  General  Sherman . 

Washing  towels 

Repairs  of  carriage 

Repairing  water  pitcher 

Keeping  of  horse 

Shoeing  horse 

Printing  drafts 

One  copy  American  Loyalist . 

Ice 

Statlonerv 

Shoeing  norse 

Two  drop  lights 

Laying  and  repairing  carpets . 
Bedding 


Amount 


$190  00 

32  00 

26  00 

58  20 

13  00 

24  00 

500 

12  00 

2  10 

235  00 

10  00 

10  75 

590  00 

4  63 
18  00 

200 
17  50 

5  00 
500 

12  24 

45  17 

148  50 


17  50 

13  80 

17  50 

1  60 

3  10 

27  00 

363 

17  85 

17  00 

16  00 
90  07 

17  00 
20 

17  50 
250 

94  50 

900 

113  20 

35  00 
538 

20  00 
55  73 

36  00 


TotaL 


•1,450  09 


554  06 
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Statement  of  the  disbursement  of  Treasurer's  contingent  fund^  Sfc, — Contmaed. 


To  whom  paid. 


On  whmt  acocnnt. 


Amonnt. 


TotaL 


3d  qr.  ending  Mar.  31, 1 

C.  Bohn , 

Kneefwi  &  Norfleet 

Hudson  Taylor 

D.  G.  Tingling 

C.  W.  Boteler  ft  Son 

Boyd  ft  Walte  Broi 

L.  H.  Schneider 

P.  A.Latx 

WUIIam  S.  Mitchell 

J.  Dbtiumell 


C.  A.  Crippf 

JohnF.  Doran , 

D.  0.  Tingling 

P.  WhlteftCo 

Henry  Kaiser 

J.  P.  MUbnmftCo 

R.  H.  Graham , 

C.  W.  Botelerft  Son 

L.  J.  Mlddleton 

8.  F.  Savage 

American  Bank  Note  Company. 

L.  H.  Schneider , 

S.  P.  Savage , 

John  P.  Doran 

Sophie  Holmes 

D.  C.  TlngUng , 

J.P.  Doran 

Louisa  HIU , 


4th  qr.  ending  June  30, 1868 : 

D.C.  TingUng 

John  P.  Doran 

J.  W.  BotelerftBro 

do 

Philpft  Solomons 

John  P.  Doran 

E.  D.  Chamberlafai 

WUliam  C.  Bryant  ft  Go 

J.  W.  BotelerftBro 

D.C.  Yingling 

Alex.  T.  Stewart  ftCo 

N.  W.  Burchell 

George  B.  M.  Cartee 

R.  H.  Graham 

D.C.  Tingling 

P.  A.  Lutr 

Llttlefleld  ft  Clagett 

J.  P.  Doran 

do 

L.  J.  Middleton 

Kneessift  Norfleet 

R.  J.  Ryan 


Congressional  and  Departmental  Directory. . 

Leather  straps 

Stationery 

Keepiugof  horse ; 

Soap  dishes 

Washington  Directory 

Oil-stone 

Repairs  of  carriage  and  harness 


Carpeting  . 
Copies  < 


oples  of  Post  OAee  Directory  and  United 
States  Register 

Covering  and  repairing  desks 

Shoeing  horse 

Keeping  of  horse 

Soap 

Boards 

Sweet  oil « 

Repairing  carriage 

Crockery , 

Ice.. 


Bncket  and  dust-pan. < 

Printing  drafts 

Locks 

Brooms 

Shoeing  horse 

Washing  towels 

Keeping  of  horse .  ... 

Shoeing  horse 

Hemming  towels 


Keeping  of  horse 

Shoeing  of  horse 

Sundries 

do 

Stationery 

Shoeing  horse 

Ribbon  staup 

Snbsoription  to  Bventng  Post. . 

Pumiture 

Keeping  of  horse 

Matting 

Soap 

Camphor 

Carriage  fixtures 

Keeping  horse 

Repairs  of  harness 

Picture  

Shoeing  horse 

do 

Ice 

Straps.  ..  


$10  00 
600 
27  50 
17  50 
9  00 
15  00 
280 
42  26 
SSS87 

27  50 
40  00 
487 

17  50 
13  75 
33  00 

1  00 

5  00 

112  25 

36  40 

80 

600  00 

600 

12  00 

250 

25  57 

18  00 
1  50 
1  32 


17  50 

1  50 
36  40 

26  50 
392  25 

2  50 
10  25 
12  00 

27  50 
17  50 
22  00 

744 

1  00 
173  15 

17  50 
16  00 

3  00 

2  50 
325 

68  00 
6  00 
19  50 


$1, 311  89 


Total. 


883  24 

4,206  28 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF   THE   CONTINGENT   FUND. 


Statement  of  the  sums  paidjrom  the  contingent  Jumd  of  the  ojgice  of  the  Soiicttor 
of  the  Treasury  for  bookt,  Innding,  labor ^  and  muceltaneous  items,  and  for 
statutes  and  reports,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


For  whal  object. 


Amonut 


ThomM  Dntton , 

W.  8.  and  Am.  Telegraph  Go's. 

Hudson  Taylor 

Franck  Tiqrlor 

Samuel  D.Lelb 

W.  H.  &  O.  H.  Morrison 

D.B.Ganfleld  SlCo 

Bojd,  Waite  &  Bro'f 

CBohn 

W.  H.  Brannd 

Johnson,  Fry  <dCo 

J.  L.  Dorwart 

H.  F.Lampera 

W.  8.  Mitchell  SlQo 

8cow,  Coyle  Sl  Co 

O.M.  Wight 

C.  W.  Boteler  &  Son 

L.  J.  Middleton 

N.CaUan 

Army  and  Marr  Journal 

National  BepubUcan 

Postmaster  Bowen 

Pettier  ft  8tymtts , 

National  Cunreney  Bureau  . . . . . 

H.Blau 

W.  ft  J.  Sloane 

Henry  Kaiser < 

S.  F.  Savage 

Evening  Post 


Labor  and  misoeUaneons  . 

Telegrams 

Books 

Books  and  reports 

History 

Books 

Law  register 

Books 

Books 

Books 

Books 

Chronicle 

Paper 

OU-doth 

Inteltigeneer 

Offloe  chairs 

Tumblers,  fto 

Ice. 


Taking  acknowledgment  of  deeds. 

Subscription 

do 

Postage 

OfBcf*  furniture 

Printing  and  eomporitlon 

Laving  carpets 

Office  carpet 

Repairing  ftamiture 

Dusters 

Subscription 


9805  39 
S63  87 

14  50 
81  10 

500 
130  50 

800 
13  50 

500 

6  50 
10  00 

15  90 
2  50 

37  50 

10  00 

8B  00 

j»95 

57  39 

4  00 

600 

2  SO 

28B 

«SB50 

183  16 

37  91 

392  79 

700 

690 

12  00 


Total  expended.. 


9,886  77 


Statement  showing  the  general  state  of  the  appropriations  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Solicitor's  office  at  ^  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  endittg  June  30, 
1866. 


State  of  appropriation. 


Amount. 


TolaL 


Balance  of  approprlattons  unexpended  June  30, 1865. . 
To  which  add  appropriation  of  1665 


$3,037  53 
2,900  00 


From  which  deduct  amount  of  bills  paid  by  the  dlabursing  clerk  fSor  the  fiscal  year, 
as  per  preceding  statement 

Leaving  unexpended  July  1, 1866 


$5^237  53 
2,886  77 


2,390  76 


Of  which  there  remained  In  the  treasury  undrawn.. 
In  hands  of  disbursing  clerk 


1,997  53 
413  23 


2,350  76 


Treasury  Dbpartmbnt, 
Solicitor's  Office,  December  12,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  August  26,  1842,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a 
general  statement  of  Uie  appropriations  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  this 
office,  and  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  disbursements  therefrom,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866,  and  the  balance  remaining  unexpended 
July  1, 1866. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  JORDAN, 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Hugh  McOulloch, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


OP  THE  TREASUBT  DEPABTMENT. 
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General  statement  of  the  condition  of  thejund  appropriated /or  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  Department/or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1866  ;  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  August  26, 1842. 


state  of  appropriation. 


Amoant. 


TotaL 


BakiQMofapproprlationf  July  1.  1865 

Appropriated  by  act  of  March  3,1865 

Balance  due  dlsbnnlnff  ctark  July  1,  1665 

Expended  during  the  flaeal  year,  per  analytical  itatement 

Balance  of  appropriation  June  30.  1866 

»  hi  hands  of  diibminc  clerk  July  1«  1866 


$460  74 
8,000  00 


70  83 
8.860  49 

58  37 

71  65 


$6,460  74 


8,400  74 


Analytical  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury 
from  July  1, 1865,  to  June  30, 1866. 


J.  Aogeny.. 
H.COiU.. 


American  Telegraph  Co . . 

H.  Kaiser 

H.  Blau 


Snow,  Ooyle&Co 

E.  F.  Lnts 

H.  Qrossmayer 

N.  York  Jonmal  Conuneree. 

J.L.Dorwait 

Charles  D.  Lord 

Wm.  S.  Mitchell  &  Co 

WulS.  MitcheU 

P.  J.  BeUew  &  Co 

S.  D.Lelb 

J.  McCoocy 

National  Currency  Bnrean. . 

Franck  Taylor 


Anora  Wolfe 

Wallace  Eliot 

L.J.MiddletonACo. 
E.  Clark 


James  Dnmais 

E.4tO.  W.  Blnnt... 

J.  P.  MUbnm 

C.  W.  Boteler&Son. 
George  J.  Suter 


Knees!  9l  Norfleet. 
J.  Vanarsdale 


Bonls&Co 

John  Ogdea  — 
Loais  Tomson. 
Elixa  Barboor . , 
Laborers 


Brya 

E.  A.  Clear 

S.F.Sarage 

Webb&B^Teridge 

National  Republican 

R.  C.  Fox 

Horatio  Bates 

U.  S.  Telegraph  Company  . 

Sibley  AOay 

8.  M.  Raymond 

C.  Donovan 


Arranging  and  filing  marine  papers  from  July  1, 1865,  to  March  31, 

1866 

Paying  3  colored  women  for  denning  offlee  from  Jnly  1, 1865,  to 

January  89,  1866,  and  for  sundries  fhmisbed  the  office  during 

same  period 

Telegraphing  for  Register's  office  from  May  10  to  September,  1865.. 
Sundry  artides  of  fhmitnre,  and  for  repairing  old  during  fiscal  year. 
Repairing  and  trimming  Venetian  blinds,  laying  matting,  fixing 

green  curtains,  &c , 

DaUy  National  Intelligencer  from  Jan.  1,  1864,  to  Jan.  1,  1865 

Portraits  of  President  Lhicoln  and  General  U.  S.  Grant 

SOdosen  soap 

Daily  paper  ftt>m  August  16,  1864,  to  August  16, 1865 

DaUy  Chronide  fhnn  AprU  16,  1865,  to  July  16,  1866 

Dust  pans,  buckets,  ns  stoTC  and  fixtures,  &o 

Cocoa  matting,  ^kc,  for  fillister's  office 

Cocoa  matting,  &c.,  fbr  Register's  office 

1  large  fisncy  walnut  painted  mirror 

1  copy  McPhenon's  Hlstoryof  the  Rebellion 

Pav  as  laborer  frtmi  1st  to  30th  September,  1969 

\  day's  work  tempering  puncher,  $1  90 ;  i  day's  work  machinist 

finishing  puncher,  $360 

Volumes  7  and  8  or  RebelUon  Record,  at  $6  50,  $13 ;  1,000  Bristol 

board  cards,  $8  50 

Hemming  61  towels 

Gum  arabic 

Ice  firom  January  1, 1865,  to  June  30,  1866 

Services  as  laborer  from  November  1,  1865,  to  April  15, 1866,  at  $60 

per  month 

8  copies  of  the  Assasrinatioo  of  President  Lincoln,  at  $4 

1  American  Lloyd's  Register  for  1865 

1  bottle  alcohol 

Baskets,  spittoons,  tumblers,  basins,  dishes.  Sue 

15  boxes,  at  $3  85,  $48  75 ;  staining  and  varnishing  19  boxes,  at  75 

cents,  $14  85 

1  mail  bs^  with  straps  and  locks 

Services  as  laborer  ftt>m  Deoember  14.  1865,  to  January  31, 1866, 

at  $30  per  month,  $47  60 ;  services  f6r  February,  Bfarch,  and  April, 

at$50,$150 

Repairing  buckets 

Dusters,  baskets,  pails,  brushes,  traps,  &c 

Volumes  7  and  8  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  at  $9  50 

Wasbing  towels,  Ac 

Julia  Smallwood,  Margaret  Carter  and  Ellen  Ridgley,  at  $80  per 

month  each  for  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1866 

33  pounds  Castile  soap,  at  30  cents 

Services  as  clerk  in  April,  Mav,  and  June,  1866,  at  $60  per  month. . . 

Locks,  coal  hods,  shovels,  baskets,  Ac 

1  water-cooler 

Subscription  from  June  83.  1863,  to  July  1, 1866 

Telegrams  of  American  Telegraph  Company 

Telegrams  of  United  States  Telegraph  Company 

Telegrams  of  United  States  Telegraph  Company 

1  bucket  

4  microscopes,  at  $3 

Camphor  and  tobacco  for  carpets 


666  40 

890 

569  90 

108  69 

10  00 

38  00 

19  0(f 

16  00 

19  90 

19  85 

900  91 

379  79 

13  90 

900 

00  00 

9  10' 

8190 

680 

16  89 

381  90 

388  70 

8  00 

80  00 

1  40 

4179 

63  00 

10  90 

197  60 

190 

81  19 

11  00 

46  87 

840  00 

990 

180  00 

16  75 

390 

17  79 

367 

885 

131 

1  00 

18  00 

800 
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Analytical  statemeiU  of  the  contingent  expenees,  Sfc. — Continued. 


To  whom  piJd. 


For  what  ol^eot. 


Total 
amooBt. 


T.  D.  Tavlor 

Hndflon  Taylor 

W.  B.  Danna  dk  Co. 


G.  Bohn 

H.  M.  8hiuter&  Bro., 

D.  C.  Pornev 

J.  a  WiUlamion 

J.  DIsternali 

J.  D.  Dancan 

Ellen  Ridgley , 

W.  H.Braiiiid , 


M.  Carter 

J.  A.  Smallwood 

Michael  Moore 

P.  Scanlon 

J.  H.  Kuehling 

E.  H.  &  H.  L  Gregory  . 

M.J.Martin 

K  Buchly 

James  Sheehy 

Franklin  &  Co 

J.  R.  Foley 

PhUp  it,  Solomon 


Total.. 


1  copy  of  Lloyd's  Regiiter 

4  featner  du^ten 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  and  Daily  Bulletin  from  Jan- 
nary  6  to  December  29,  1866 

i  doaen  Department  and  Congrenional  Dlreotoriei 

50f  yards  hnckaback,  at  50  eenta ;  6  pieces  tape  13  cents 

50  copies  Daily  Chronicle 

Denks,  chairs,  shelves,  bookcasM,  and  repairing  fhmitnre,  Ae 

3  United  States  Registers  and  1  Post  OfBce  Directory 

loopy  Mitchell's  Atlas 

Pay  as  laborer  for  Febmanr,  1866 

8  Tolames  Rebellion  Record,  $6  50;  4  Chambers's  Kncydopadia,  at 

•5  50.  $22 ?..v..... .....vrrr..,. 

Pay  as  laborer  In  February,  1 868 

Pay  as  laborer  in  Febmary,  1866 

Moving  public  papers  lOi  days,  at^ 

Moving  public  papers  lOi^  days,  at  $2 

Repairing  locks  and  keys,  &o 

Repairing  ice  pitcher , 

1  copy  of  American  Loyalist  1  year,  from  March  10, 1866 

1  lounge 

Volumes  5  and  6  Chambers's  BncydopsBdia,  at  |5  50 

1  magnifying  glass 

1  dosen  tumblers  |8  50,  soap  tray  85  cents 

1  Lipplncott's  Oasetteer 

Amount  paid  S.  M.  Clark  for  printing,  &o 


190  00 
13  00 

10  00 
750 
30  62 

2  50 
703  75 

4  50 

10  00 
20  00 

28  50 
20  00 

20  00 

21  00 
21  00 

3  00 
25 

2  00 
13  00 

11  00 

5  00 
2  75 

10  00 
338  14 


8.2e0  49 


TREASURY  Department,  Rt^i»ta'$  Qfiee,  Deeewtber  13, 1866. 


8.  B.  COLBT,  RegUter. 


General  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  contingencies 
for  the  office  of  the  Light-house  Board,  as  required  by  the  20th  section  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  August  26,  1842. 


State  of  the  appropriation. 


Amount. 


Amount  in  hands  of  disbursing  clerk  June  30,  1865 

Amount  in  treasury , 

Total 

Expenditures  from  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30, 1866 

Amount  in  treasury  to  credit  of  appropriation  July  1,  1866 $500  00 

From  which  deduct  for  balance  due  to  disbursing  clerk 85  26 

Total 


^1  55 
700  00 


791  55 


316  81 
474  74 


791  55 


Treasury  Department,  Ofict  Ligkt-houte  Board,  December  15. 1866. 


O.  M.  POE,  Engineer, 

Secntarf,  for  CkaifmaH. 


OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 
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Analytical  ttatement  of  the  cmUingeiU  expenses  of  the  Light-houee  Board  Jor  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1866. 


To  whom  paid. 


Wubington  Oitj  P.  O. . . 


Gvrdeii  Snowden . 


WnilBm  Wert 

L.  J.  UlddieUmSc  Co.. 
J.  L.0orwart 

J.L.Bmott 

0.  Bohn 

BoTd  A  Walt«  Bros ... 

WfllUun  Smith 

'William  H.  Moore 

Littlefield&Cla«ett... 

Joseph  Oawler 

8.  F.  Savage 

Wm.  S.  MitcheU  A,  Co. 

J.  J.  May  4d  Co 

PenyA  Brother , 

C.  S.  WhitUeroy , 

Charles  Wilson , 

BobertHatton 


For  what  paid. 


Postage  for  quarter  endlhg  March  31, 1865 

Do do June  30,  1865 

Do do September  30,  1865. 

I>o do December  31.  1865.. 

Do do March  31,  1866 


Washing  towels  for  offlce  from  April  1, 1865  to  Jnne 

30.1866 , 

Soap,  $4  75;  brooms,  $1  50;  water  bucket,  $1  50;  pair 

scales,  50  cents ;  feather  duster,  $3 

Brushes  and  marking  ink,  65  cents ;  2  pounds  candles, 

$1  90;  seating  2  chairs,  #2  50;  repairing  scissorg,  85c. 
Hemming  towels  and  tape,  #2  25 ;  tacks  for  carpets, 

65  cents;  tobacco  for  carpets,  $1 


ShaUng  carpets,  |14  50;  2  lbs.  pepper  for  same,  $1  50. . 

Ice  for  the  y^ar  1865,  312  days 

Subscripton  to  Daily  Chronicle  ftrom  April  2, 1865,  to 

July  2,  1866 

Subscription  to  Sailors'  Magazine  for  one  year 

Departmental  and  Congressional  Directory 

Directory 

Cancelling  stamp :.. 

Printing  drcnlm 

Picture  and  flrame.  "  Death'bed  of  Lincoln  ** 

Repairing  and  recaning  10  chairs 

2  step-ladders 

1  box  black  crape 

2  dosen  towels : 

Cotton,  $2  63;  cambric,  $110 

Vamish  brush 

Hauling  llght-honse  and  buoy  Usts  to  nary  yard 

49  days' labor 


Total. 


Amount 


$5  13 

4  31 
8  49 
735 
8  60 


25  00 

11  25 

520 

3  90 


Total. 


|33  88 


45  35 
16  00 
31  20 

15  90 
1  00 
1  25 
950 
8  00 

11  00 
800 

10  50 
8  50 
7  00 

12  00 
373 
1  00 
200 

98  00 


316  81 


Trbasury  Department, 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs,  November  14,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  eDclose  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  this  office,  and  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  appropriation 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866. 
Very  respectfolly,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  SARGENT, 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Hon.  H.  McGuLLocH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  OONTINQENT  FUND 


Detailed  HaUment  of  the  (xmtingeiU  expemet  of  the  office  of  Commiesumer  of 
Outtome  for  the  fscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866  ;  prepared  m  compliance 
with  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  August  26,  1842. 


To 


Por  whftt  olijjcct. 


AmooBt. 


TotaL 


Hndton  Taylor 

Franck  Taylor 

8.  D.  Leib 

John  Llyingffton 

W.  H.  Brand 

C.  Bohn 

BoydJtWalte  Bros 

J.  O.  Otborn 

Wm.  H.  St  O.  H.  MorrlMoo 


J.  D.  Doaean 

Johnion,  Fry  St  Co 

Jot.  H.  RIehardton 

J.  W.Bell 

C.  F.  LuU 

Littlelleld,  Claggett  St  Co 

John  Markrtter 

HeraunBlaa. 

W.S.Mil0iMll4tCo 

C.  W.  Boteler  St  Son 

E.H.King 


Annnal  Sdentiflo  DlMortry 

Statetmao'i  Year  Book* 

MePbenon't  History  of  the  Rebellion. 

Law  Directory 

Rebellion  Reeord,  rol.  8 

5  Congretiional  Dlreetoriet 

aWaahington  Dlreetoriei 

1  Tol.  Lotalng't  CirU  War 

3  Briffbtley 'f  Difett,  toL  1,  at  |8 

1  Story'f  Conttitntion 

1  Panon'i  on  MarltiiDe  Law 

I  Kent'f  Commentaiiet,  4  rob 

4  Brigfatley'f  Digest,  3  volt.,  at  1650... 

1  Webster's  Dictionary , 

1  Peter's  C.  C.  Reports 

1  McLean's,  6  Tola.,  at  $7 

1  Ware's 

ICrabb's 

1  Waablngton's,  toIs.  1,9;  and  3 

1  Paine's . 


1  OUpin's  Reports 

1  Marsbairs  DcMBlslons 

1  Wallace,  Jr.,  C.  0.  Reports,  toL  9  . 

1  Baldwin's  C.  C.  Reports 

1  Blatchford's  C.  C.  Reports,  3  rols . . 

1  Davies's  C.  C.  Reports 

1  Map  of  Massaebnsetti 

1  Map  of  New  York 

1  Map  of  Rhode  Island 

IMapofConneottcnt 

1  Diary 


1  MltcbeU's  A  las 

1  Lives  of  Presidents 

The  Nation 

National  Intelligencer 

Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Sherman,  at  $16  each  . 

I^th'bed  of  Lincoln 

Fraaes  and  tassels 

Repairing  3  blinds   

I  cord  to  blind  and  1  diade 

37  yards  BuAtlng  and  making 


183 

37  yards  matting 

9  ewers  and  basins. . 

3  soap  slabs , 

3  spittoons 


Fitting  locks  and  keys  to  drawers  . 

6  revolving  chairs,  at  $6 

Repairing  chairs 

1  cane-seat  and  leather  chair 

Covering  table  and  mending 

1  cane  and  l**ather  seat 

9  walnut  washntands,  at  |94 

I  walnut  washstand 

3 lookinggUsses,  at  $3  50 

Mending  press 

Covering  9  tables  with  cloth 

I  walnut  step-ladder 

I  map  strip 

Repairing  chairs 

I  mahogany  case 

1  walnut  table  and  case 

1  large  glass  and  cord 

Mending  drawers  and  case 

I  cherry  case 

1  mahogany  case 

1  walnut  rack  for  maps 

Caning  and  co«^ering  3  chairs 

1  revolving  chair 

1  table  with  cloth 

3  walnnt  tables  and  cases 


$94  00 
e  00 
13  00 
90  00 
96  00 
10  90 

6  00 
49  00 

600 
600 
19  90 
19  00 
19  90 
15  00 
650 

7  00 
93  50 

890 
10  00 
10  00 

8  00 
8  00 
995 


1  50 
750 
994 


99  95 
55  50 


490 

40 

1  50 


5  00 
as  00 
10  00 

7  00 
15  50 

4  00 
48  00 
94  00 
10  50 
50 
94  00 

7  00 
4  00 

6  00 
900  00 
125  00 

10  00 
6  00 
30  00 
40  00 
19  00 

8  00 
15  00 
19  00 

950  00 


•I  7S 
14  93 
5  00 
500 
650 
695 
500 
630 


304  95 

10  00 

10  00 

300 

900 

48  00 

300 

18  00 


18  94 
84  7S 

640 


909  50 


OF  THE  TBEASURT  DEPARTMENT. 
Detailed  ttaUment  of  the  conHngttU  expemei^  Sfc, — Continued. 
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To  whom  pftld. 


For  what  object. 


Amoimt. 


Total 


C.  A.  Sengtlock. 
Dooflus  Moore. 


Kidwell  Ml  Hendenon  . . 

J.  R.  Foley 

J.  P.  Libber 

L.  J.  Middfeton  ft  Co  . . 
U.  8.  and  Am.  Tel.  Co . 

Ebbi&Tatee 

J.  W.  CoUeyftCo 

yirgtnfa  Butler 

W.  8.  Thompeon 

T.  C.  Barns 

C.  C.  Willard 

W.  H.  Colton 

N.  W.  BareheU 

Pat.  White  ft  Co 


J.  R.  Foley.. 
O.  W.  Hinei.. 


A.  J.  ]£aTBhaU . 


aiasing.aiigfataglaei.... 
91f  yards  eoooa  matting. , 

Sewing  and  laying 

Moving  ftimitare 

1  halr«cloth  cnshion. . . . . , 


Papering  room  No.  80.. 

1  looking-glass 

1  ice  pitcher 


Ice. 

Telefiraphlng 

18  towels 

34  towels 

Washing  towels 

43  cakes  soap 

3gross  matches 

Brooms,  backets,  and  candles . 

Marking  tools 

i  gross  soap 

6dasters 

4  brooms 

6  mops 

1  chamois  skin 


i  doien  tumblers . 
3  brooms 


Express  charges, 
idosen  wisps  .... 

Cartage , 

Fnight , 


$143  09 
18  35 
500 
500 


Screwdriver,  hatchet,  and  ice  pick., 
Cartage 


Total.. 


n  00 

835 
1  85 
1  35 


3  15 
1  00 


385 

1  86 
300 
800 


809 
390 


$5  3i 


177  44 

600 

14  50 
16  00 
54  43 
80  87 

15  75 
13  75 
49  00 

7  00 
13  00 
3  78 
550 
835 


15  75 
3  15 


16  11 
659 


1,965  99 


General  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  contingent 
expenses  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1866;  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  provisions  of  the  2d  section  of  the 
act  of  August  26,  1842. 


Balance  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1865 : 

Undrawn,  in  the  treasury |],451  84 

In  the  hands  of  agent 870  70 

$1,735  54 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866 3,000  00 

$4,735  54 

Expended  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1866 1,965  99 

Unexpended  balance  June  30, 1866 ,  8,739  55 

Which  balance  stood  as  followit : 

Undrawn  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1866 $3,785  54 

In  the  hands  of  the  agent  June  30,  1866 14  01 

8,739  55 


39TII  Congress,  \        HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.         (  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  Jbcssion,       f  \    No.  43. 


CONTRACTS  BY  THE  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OE  WAR, 


TRANSanTTING 


List  of  contracts  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Engineer  department  duj'ing  the 

year  1866. 


January  19,  18G7. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  Cityt  January  18,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of 
April  21,  1808,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  contracts  made 
by  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Engineer  department  during  the  year  1866. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  ScHL  VLER  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


CONTRACTS  JiY    THE    ENGINEER    DEPARTMENT. 
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39th  Congress,  >      HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES.      i  Ex.  Doc. 
2d  ScMJon.       )  )     No.  44. 


SHIP  CHANNEL  OF  THE  PATAPSCO  RIVER. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  tJic  House  of  January  8,  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  relative  to  the  ship  channel  of  the  Patapsco  river. 


January  19,  1867. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  18,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  January  18,  1867,  containing  the  information  called  for  in  the  resohitioD 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  January  8,  1867,  relative  to  the  ship 
channel  of  the  Patapsco  river,  near  Bd*ltimore,  Maryland. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  S.  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


Engineer  Department, 

Washington,  January  18,  1867. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  of  the  8lh  'instant,  calling  for  *'all 
information  in  possession  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the  cost  of  completing 
the  ship  channel  of  the  Patapsco  river,  near  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,"  &c.,  and 
beg  leave  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
W.  P.  Craighill,  major  of  engineers,  who  has  chaige  of  the  work  in  question, 
which  affords,  it  is  believed,  all  the  information  required. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  A.  HUMPHREYS, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 
Hon.  E.  aVI.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 
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Washington,  January  15,  1867. 

General  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  on  the  12lh  insUnt  (Saturday) 
of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  referring  to  me  for  report  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Sth  instant,  fn  the  following  words :  **  That  the 
Secretary  of  War  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  transmit  to  the  House  all  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the  cost  of  completing 
the  ship  channel  of  the  Patapsco  river,  near  the  harbor  of  Baltimore  city ;  and 
particularly  whether  the  proper  estimates  and  surveys  authorized  and  directed 
by  an  net  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  have  been  completed.*' 

In  the  annual  report  transmitted  lo  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  my  letter  of 
September  4,  1866,  the  suggestion  was  made,  for  reasons  specified  therein,  '*  that 
instead  of  continuing  the  deepening  of  the  Brewerton  channel  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  entrance-buoy,  where  it  strikes  deep  water,  it  might  be  better  to  turn  the 
channel  to  the  southward,  causing  it  to  pass  just  to  the  east  of  the  Scvcn-fcct 
Knoll  light.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Brewerton 
channel  is  affected  injuriously  by  the  current  of  the  Susquehanna  river  sweep- 
ing across  it.  The  new  direction  would,  on  the  contrary,  probably  be  benefited 
if  affected  at  all  by  the  current." 

Estimates  were  submitted  with  that  report  for  channels  by  the  old  and  pro- 
posed routes,  in  each  case  for  a  depth  of  twenty- two  feet  at  mean  low  water,  and 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  two  hundred  feet  in  width. 

A  resurvey  was  deemed  indispensable  to  enable  a  correct  judgment  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  propriety  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  proposed  ship  chan- 
nel. My  own  engagements  and  those  of  my  immediate  assistants  were  such  u 
to  cause  an  application  to  be  made  to  tlie  office  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey for  a  detail  of  officers  to  make  the  required  survey  under  my  direction. 
This  request  was  granted,  and  the  survey  commenced  as  soon  as  a  party  could 
be  placed  at  my  disposal.  The  river  was  closed  by  ice  earlier  than  u.^ual,  and 
the  survey  necessarily  suspended  before  its  completion.  However,  the  exami- 
nation was  very  thorough  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  Fort 
Carroll.  The  examination  of  the  portion  from  Fort  Carroll  to  Fort  Mc Henry 
is  less  important,  as  the  water  is  better  and  less  liable  to  change  its  depth. 

The  maps  of  the  survey  are  incomplete,  but  in  a  condition  to  be  the  basis  of 
new  and  reliable  estimates,  which  are  hereto  appended.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  estimates  are  for  both  the  old  and  the  proposed  routes,  and  in  each  case  for 
a  channel  of  twenty-two  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width, 
and  for  a  channel  of  twenty -two  fett  in  depth  and  two  hundred  feet  in  width. 

First  route, 
Channel  150  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  : 

From  Fort  McHenry  to  upper  entrance  buoy,  just  below  Hawkins 

Point,  205,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents SO  1,  500 

From  upper  to  lower  entrance  buoy,  old  route,  844,000  cubic  yards, 

at  30  cents 103,  200 


1G4.  700 

Second  route. 
From  Fort  McHenry  to  point  of  divergence  of  old  and  proposed 

routes,  420,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents S126,  OOO 

New  cut  proposed,  75,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 22,  500 

148.500 
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Third  route, 

Channel  200  feet  wide  and  22  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water : 
From  Fort  McHenry  to  upper  entrance  buoy,  just  below  Hawkins 

Point,  273,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents $81,  900 

From  upper  to  lower  entrance  buoy,  old  route,  711,000  cubic  yards, 

at  30  cents 213,  300 


295,  200 


Fourth  route. 

From  Fort  McHenry  to  point  of  divergence  of  old  and  proposed 

routes,  563,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents   $168,  900 

New  cut  proposed,  100,000  cubic  yards,  at  30  cents 30,  000 

198, 900 


It  thus  appears  that  the  channel  150  feet  in  width  by  the  new  route  would 
be  cheaper  than  by  the  old  route  by  $16,000.  A  channel  200  feet  in  width  by 
the  new  route  would  be  cheaper  than  by  the  old  route  by  $96,000. 

The  channel  by  the  new  route  200  feet  wide  would  cost  but  $50,000  more 
than  a  channel  150  feet  wide  by  the  same  route,  and  as  a  channel  200  feet 
wide  by  the  new  route  would  be  cheaper  by  $1 00,000  than  by  the  old  route, 
and  as  a  channel  200  feet  wide  by  the  new  rou^  would  cost  but  $34,000  more 
than  a  channel  150  feet  wide  by  the  old  route,  it  seems  altogether  advisable 
to  adopt  the  channel  200  feet  wide  by  the  new  route. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  $200,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Patapsco  river  below  Fort  McHenry,  or  it  might  be 
better  to  ask  for  the  necessary  sum  in  annual  instalments,  the  first  and 
second  to  be  each  $75,000,  and  the  third  to  be  $50,000.  Not  more  than 
$75,000  can  be  advantageously  expended  in  one  season.  The  expenditure  of 
the  first  and  second  instalments  would  give  a  channel  150  feet  wide  by  the 
new  route,  and  the  remaining  $50,000  would  complete  the  channel  of  200  feet 
wide. 

A  sketch  is  enclosed  showing  the  directions  of  the  old  and  new  routes. 

When  the  maps  of  the  late  survey  are  completed,  copies  will  be  furnished  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  returned  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  CRAIGHILL, 
Major  of  Engineers,  Bvt.  Lt,  CoL 

Brevet  Major  General  A.  A.  Humphreys, 
Ch  iff  of  Engineers, 
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INSPECTION  BY  GENERALS  RUSLING  AND  HAZEN. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF   ¥AR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  January  3,  transmitting  reports  of  inspection  made 
by  Generals  Rusling  and  Hazen. 


January  19,  1867. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City^  January  15,  1S67. 
Sir  :  I  Jjiave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  January  15,  covering  reports  of  tours  of  inspection  made  by  Generals 
Rusling  and  Hazen,  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  January  3,  1867. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

Washington^  January  1/5,  1867.     • 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  the  following  papers  called  for  by  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  same  date  : 

1st.  Copy  of  report  of  Brevet  Major  General  W  B.  Hazen,  acting  inspector 
general,  department  of  the  Platte,  dated  October  16,  1866,  from  the  records  ot* 
this  office. 

2d.  Letter  of  the  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  of  this  date,  transmitting 
copies  of  reports,  as  far  as  received,  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  James  F.  Rus- 
ling, inspector  quartermaster's  department,  of  inspections  made  by  him  during 
the  past  season  on  a  tour  westward  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Camp  Douglas,  Utah  Territory, 

October  16,  1866. 
Having  completed  the  duties  contemplated  by  special  orders  from  beadquartern 
department  of  the  Platte,  directing  me  to  inspect  the  mountain  distinct  and  report 
upon  that  and  oiher  points,  I  now  furnish  the  following  as  my  final  report,  which 
will  close  my  duties  as  acting  inspector  general  of  the  department: 

COUNTRY. 

After  leaving  Omaha  the  soil  of  the  Platte  valley  is  highly  productive  for 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  yielding  abundantly  with  the  ordinaiy  methods  of 
American  farming.  At  about  that  point,  or  near  old  Fort  Kearney,  the  soil  be- 
comes thin  and  weak  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  continues  so  all  the  way  to 
the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  west  of  them  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

Ol  this  entire  country  one  half  may  be  considered  of  no  value,  the  other  half, 
for  pai»toral  purposes,  of  about  one- tenth  the  value  of  good  grazing  land  iii  the 
northern  JStates.  Of  this  last  half,  on  an  average  of  about  one  acre  in  one  thou- 
sand, can  be  made  abundantly  productive  by  irrigation  and  in  no  other  way. 
Tiiete  hint  points  are  found  near  springs  under  the  mountains,  or  the  immediate 
borders  of  most  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Sun,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Gallatin  rivers.  Each  of  these  streams  have  fine  rich  valleys  of  fr«>m  one 
to  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  all  of 
which  can  be  irrigated  and  cultivated.  In  the  Great  ^^alt  Lake  basin,  along  the 
base  of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  and  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  western  slope 
of  these  mountains  is  good  cultivable  land,  with  abundant  springs  for  irrigation. 
This  section  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length;  and  if  all  the  good 
land  could  be  placed  in  one  piece,  it  would  have  a  breadth  for  the  entire  length 
of  not  morp  than  ten  miles.  These  lands  are  nearly  all  occupied  by  the  Mor- 
mons, making  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  country  passed  over  is  made  up  of  mountain  ranges. 
Wild  grasses  of  various  qualities  grow  thinly  over  nearly  all  of  it.  Scattering 
Cottonwood  trees,  occasionally  thickening  into  grastes,  border  the  streams,  ana 
on  the  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains  pine  timber  grows  of  a  good  quality. 

Whatever  mineral  wealth  the  country  may  have  can  only  be  known  when  it 
is  developed.  It  has  large  amounts  of  coal  and  some  iron.  Its  precious  metals, 
as  at  present  produced,  are  damaging  to  the  country  at  large,  as  they  draw  here 
ten  times  as  much  capital  and  labor  as  finds  profitable  employment. 

The  country  has  little  value,  and  can  never  be  sold  by  government  at  more 
than  nominal  rates.  It  will  in  time  be  settled  by  a  scanty  pastoral  population. 
No  amount  of  railroads,  schemes  of  colonization,  or  government  encouragement 
can  ever  make  more  of  it. 

ROADS. 

The  roads  in  all  these  Territories  consist  principally  of  a  few  main  lines  tra- 
versing the  entire  belt  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific,  and  one  from  Benton 
south  through  Montana,  Utah,  and  the  Mormon  settlements  towards  the  Colo- 
rado. These  are  all  excellent  natural  roads,  except  the  one  from  Benton  south, 
where  chartered  companies  have  expended  large  sums  in  improving  them  and 
building  bridges,  exacting  tolls  for  their  use.  Although  they  have  been  a  great 
public  benefit,  their  rates  are  excessive.  There  are  toll  ferries  over  the  Big 
Horn  and  Yellowstone,  but  government  teams  and  horses  are  not  charged. 

I  have,  respectfully,  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  wagon  road  from 
Bomt'  point  on  the  Missouri  river  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle  Shell,  to  the 
Powder  Iliver  road,  near  Fort>  C.  F.  Smith,  with  a  branch  keeping  up  the  north 
Bide  of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  point  where  a  new  post  should  be  established 
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next  year.  The  routes  indicated  on  the  map  enclosed  are  practicable,  btit should 
be  passed  over  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  work  before  selecting  the  best.  I 
bad  not  time  to  make  these  selections,  only  ascertaining  positively  the  practica- 
bility of  the  route.  My  own  route  did  not  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muscle 
Shell  by  some  forty  miles,  and  I  have  been  informed  by  intelligent  citizens 
that,  on  account  of  the  bad  lands,  it  would  be  much  better  to  start  from  a  point 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream.  All  this  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  having  the  work  in  charge,  after  seeiiig  all  the 
routes.  It  will  require  a  ferry  to  cross  the  Yellowstone.  It  is  about  500  feet 
wide,  and  swift  enough  to  carry  the  boat  across  by  the  current.  A  detachment 
will  be  necesr*ary  at  the  crossing.  The  river  is  bordered  with  the  finest  growth 
of  Cottonwood  I  ever  saw.  The  boat  could  be  built  on  the  spot  by  sheathing 
the  bottom,  to  be  made  of  hewn  slabs,  with  paulin,  and  putting  in  a  strong  false 
bottom.     The  tackling,  cable,  &c.,  should  be  sent  up  from  below. 

Opening  this  road  up  to  the  Yellowstone  towards  Gallatin  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  people  of  Montana.  Gallatin  would  then  be  reached  within  250 
miles  from  safe  and  certain  navigation  on  the  Missouri,  as  near  as  from  Fort 
Benton,  and  without  the  dangers  of  the  rapids. 

I  have  strongly  to  recommend  the  opening  of  these  roads  by  troops.  The 
immense  appropriations  of  money  by  Congress  for  these  western  roads  show  no 
fruits.  It  is  all  dissipated  in  salaries  and  pay  of  men  who  travel  across  the 
country,  but  never  stop  to  do  any  labor. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  indication  of  any  work  expended  on  roads  by  any 
of  the  numerous  parties  sent  out  by  Congress  with  large  appropriations  of  money 
to  build  wagon  roads. 

I  have  to  recommend  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster  W.  H.  Keeling,  thirteenth 
infantry,  now  at  Camp  Cook,  as  a  proper  person  to  locate  and  execute  this  work. 
Its  proper  acc()mpli:<hment  will  depend  very  much  upon  who  is  detailed  to  carry 
it  out.  If  he  could  receive  his  instructions  so  as  to  move  with  the  early  spring 
with  two  companies,  everything  could  be  made  ready  for  receiving  and  forward- 
ing the  next  year's  supples  to  the  upper  posts.  The  distance  from  Fort  C.  F. 
Smith  to  the  Missouri  is  about  150  miles.  The  road  need  not  be  longer.  Parties 
of  responsibility  have  assured  me  that  freights  need  not  cost  more  than  six  cents 
per  pound  from  St.  Louis  to  this  point,  (Muscle  Shell. ) 

There  is  a  deception  practiced  upon  the  people  going  overland  to  Montana 
that  should  be  made  public.  The  parties  interested  in  the  Powder  River  road 
have  published  and  erected  a  guide-board  where  this  road  branches  from  the 
old  South  Pass  road,  that  it  is  but  425  miles  from  that  point  to  Virginia  City  by 

their  route,  when,  in  fdct,  it  is miles  measured  by  the  odometer.     Every 

one  interested  in  this  country  systematically  deceives  everybody  else  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

For  the  use  of  the  officer  detailed  for  this  work  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  diary, 
marked  A,  from  the  time  I  left  Fort  C.  F.  Smith  till  1  left  the  Muscle'  Shell. 

POSTS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TROOPS. 

The  posts  now  established  in  the  mountain  district  are  correctly  located^and 
with  another  near  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Y''ellowstone,  the  route  will  have  all 
the  posts  it  will  be  advantageous  to  establish.  In  addition  to  this,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  district  should  be  directed  to  establish  block-houses,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held,  on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Cheyenne,  on  Crazy  Wom  m,  and  on 
one  of  the  forks  of  the  Tongue  river.  The  comraaFiding  officer  should  use  his 
discretion  as  to  all  minor  points  of  these  locations.  Two  companies  are  sufficient 
for  each  of  tiie  four  posts  and  the  block-houses  nearest  it,  and  in  case  of  active 
operations  the  posts  could  be  reduced  to  thirty  men  without  risk. 

Cavalry  could  be  best  disposed  at  the  post  nearest  Gallatin  ou  account  of  for- 
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as^e,  wliicb  can  be  obtained  there  in  abnnrlance  and  at  moderate  cost  The  ani- 
mals might,  in  fact,  be  Bubeisted  at  the  valley  at  times  of  inactivity  ;  but  I  would 
not  recommend  the  permanent  posting  of  any  troops  at  Gallatin  or  west  of  there. 
At  Sun  river  I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  post  of  two  companies. 
It  is  a  good  point  for  cavalry.  The  road  from  the  mines  to  Benton  is  a  very 
important  one.  The  Indians  leave  that  section  in  the  summer  and  go  north,  but 
in  the  winter  tliey  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  down,  killing  and  burning  every- 
thing. If  cavalry  is  to  come  here  for  service,  I  would  recommend  the  purchas- 
ing of  half-breed  horses,  as  they  can  subsist  without  forage  on  the  native  grasses 
of  the  country.  The  American  horses  are  of  no  service  without  grain.  I  tried 
them  from  C.  F.  Smith  to  Benton,  as  I  have  frequently  done  previout^ly.  They 
set  out  thin  and  weak,  and  after  three  or  four  days  are  of  no  use.  Abundance 
of  half-breed  horses  can  be  bought  in  Virginia  City  and  Salt  Lake  city,  by  con- 
tracting early,  at  about  $70.  The  Mormon  church  has  now  nearly  a  thousand 
on  one  of  the  islands  in  Salt  lake,  that  Major  Grimes,  quartermaster  of  this 
post,  informs  me  can  be  bought.  The  difference  in  usefulness  in  favor  of  the 
half-breed  horse  is  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  If  these  horses  are  furnished 
the  cavalry,  either  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  or  C.  F.  Smith  would  be  good  cavalry 
posts,  but  not  otherwise. 

As  to  tbe  troops  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  posts 
should  all  be  broken  up.  They  are  now  very  remote,  and  supplied  at  great  ex- 
pense. They  are  not  situated  near  the  line  of  any  road,  nor  at  the  beginning 
or  terminus  of  any  now  built,  or  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  if  we  except  Fort 
Sully.  They  give  little  or  no  protection  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  andean 
never  become  nuclei  of  colonization  from  the  utter  poverty  of  the  country. 

The  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  is  at  a  point  where  neither  white  nor  red 
men  ever  go,  and  its  location  is  the  subject  of  ridicule  with  every  man  I  have 
met  in  the  Territories. 

Enough  of  the  material  could  be  floated  down  on  rafts  in  the  spring  to  estab- 
lish warehouses  and  quarters  for  two  companies  near  the  Muscle  Shell.  Then 
if  a  detachment  of  two  companies  were  sent  up  the  river  in  the  spring,  with  early 
navigation,  to  return  with  the  latest,  I  would  consider  the  river  much  more  ad- 
vantageously occupied  that  at  present.  This  would  release  a  large  force  of  troops 
for  active  purposes. 

I  am  confident  our  troops  are  too  inactive.  They  should  be  so  disposed  as 
to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  vigorous  field  service.  1  would  place  no  troops 
in  the  mining  regions,  as  miners  are  better  Indian  fighters  than  soldiers,  are  nu- 
merous, and  alwa^  s  armed  and  organized  for  defence. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  route  for  supplying  the  new  post  now  established  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed. 

There  are  always  large  trains  in  the  upper  country,  particularly  in  Gallatin 
valley,  that  could  be  advantageously  employed  to  take  supplies  from  the  Upper 
Missouri  to  their  destination.  The  navigation  of  the  Yellowstone  for  supplying 
la  worthy  of  further  and  full  attention. 

Flour  of  a  good  quality  can  be  bought  in  Gallatin  valley  for  nine  cents  per 
pound,  and  beef  for  eighty  dollars  per  pair  for  oxen  that  a  few  months'  grazing 
would  make  excellent  beef.     Good  flour  here  can  be  had  for  seven  cents. 

Hay  in  abundance  can  be  cut  at  all  points  I  have  visited,  except  Reno.  Small 
grain  is  too  high  to  furnish  in  large  quantities  for  animals,  exct*pt  in  ca^es  of 
emergency ;  at  Benton  I  paid  twenty  cents  for  corn,  at  Helena  fifteen  cent-^,  and 
at  Virginia  City  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  barley,  and  they  cannot  be  expected 
cheaper  in  years  to  come. 

This  point  probably  furnishes  grain  at  lower  rates  than  any  on  this  side  of 
the  Missouri.     Oats  at  seventy-nine  cents  per  bushel.     The  stories  of  f.ne  graase^ 
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where  aDirnals  can  winter  and  keep  fat  along  the  monntaina  «are  false ;  for  labor- 
ing animals  in  herds  they  do  well  in  summer,  but  must  be  provided  for  in  winter; 
my  own  aniranls,  and  all  I  saw  iu  trains,  commenced  falling  away  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  Platte  valley. 

INDIANS. 

The  ideal  Indian  of  the  popular  mind  is  found  only  in  poetry  and  Cooper's 
novels.  The  Indian  who  now  inhabits  the  plains  is  a  dirty  beggar  and  thief, 
who  murders  the  weak  and  unprotected,  but  never  attacks  an  armed  foe.  He 
keeps  no  promises,  and  makes  them  only  the  more  easy  to  carry  on  his  murder 
and  pillage.  He  knows  no  sentiment  but  revenge  and  fear,  and  cares  only  to 
live  in  his  vagrancy.  All  efforts  to  better  his  condition  have  and  will  but  add 
to  his  debt  of  ingi  atitude,  and  prove  unproductive  of  any  good.  The  fact  that 
one  in  a  thousand  have  been  civilized  proves  nothing,  neither  does  it  that  our 
pi'ople  can  sometimes  become  so  low  and  deceitful  and  murderous  as  the  Indian. 
The  white  man  owes  the  Indian  nothing.  He  is  in  the  way  of  the  evolutions 
of  progress,  and  when  government  pays  what  is  to  him  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  his  title  to  the  territory,  or  for  privile«:es  in  it,  the  debt  is  as  perfectly 
cancelled  as  when  a  corporation  pays  tlie  assessed  value  of  the  site  of  a  public 
school.  The  Indian  department  has  pampered  these  rascals,  armed  them,  equipped 
them,  and  yielded  to  their  demands,  till  many  of  them  neither  fear  the  govern- 
ment nor  believe  it  has  the  ability  to  defend  itself. 

The  Indians  of  the  mountain  district  are  of  this  class ;  they  have  murdered 
during  the  season  about  forty  people,  besides  stealing  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty. I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make  for  all  Indians  :  Allot  to  each 
tribe,  arbitrarily,  its  territory  or  reservation,  and  make  vigorous,  unceasing  war 
on  all  that  do  not  obey  and  remain  upon  their  grounds.  When  once  thoroughly 
whipped  there  will  afterwards  be  no  trouble  with  them.  Prohibit  all  sales  or 
issues  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  imprison  all  known  to  violate  the  law.  H 
necessary,  give  them  food  and  clothing,  but  no  implements  of  war. 

It  will  t)e  said  that  this  is  impracticable.  It  is  not  so.  With  the  troops  that 
can  be  spared  from  active  service,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  three-fourths 
of  all  in  the  department,  the  haunts  of  all  the  Indians  can  be  visited  each  season, 
dealing  war  in  their  own  fashion  on  all  villages  found  off  the  reservations.  Our 
troops  are  too  inert ;  they  should  be  more  actively  employed,  and  all  the  friendly 
Indians  possible  for  this  service.  This  can  cert^iinly  be  earned  out,  if  adopted, 
and  put  in  tliti  hands  of  determined  men,  who  will  try  honestly  to  do  their  duty. 

Expeditions  should  take  no  lumbering  wagon  trains  nor  artillery,  but  move 
with  pack  mules,  say  one  for  each  four  men,  to  carry  blankets  and  food  for  in- 
fantry, and  only  food  for  cavalry.  If  cavalry  is  us(»d,  only  the  half-breed  horses 
bliould  be  taken,  for  although  American  horses  can  be  used  for  cavalry  without 
grain  on  the  native  grasses,  yet  after  four  or  five  days,  if  previously  weak,  as  I 
have  always  found  them,  they  are  not  as  effective  and  cannot  march  so  far  as 
infantry  that  only  carry  their  arms.  These  expeditions  should  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  make  forced  marches,  and  not  beheld  back  by  jaded  horst  s.  Such 
expeditions  can,  with  due  tact  and  energy,  nearly  always  surprise  and  destroy 
the  villages.  I  speak  from  personal  experience,  having  in  Texas,  in  1858  and 
1859,  on  five  successive  occasions  succeeded  by  this  m(^ans  in  surprising  Oo- 
manches  and  Apaches.  We  invariably  first  found  the  Indian  and  attacked  him 
before  he  knew  of  onr  presence.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  send  these  expeditions 
under  men  who  are  not  willing  to  carry  them  out  under  circumstances  the  most 
discouraging  and  laborious,  without  tents,  with  a  single  blanket,  and  often  on  in- 
sufficient food,  and  who  will  fight  on  every  occasi  -n  and  attack  at  the  instant. 

I  am  Cf>nfident  that  this  course  in  a  few  years  would,  if  adopted  as  the  general 
Indian  policy,  solve  the  Indian  troubles,  and  we  would  only  have  him  on  our 
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hands  as  a  peaceable  pauper,  in  piece  of  a  thieving,  murdering  one,  and  at  half 
the  cost.  The  present  system  is  but  play  with  crime.  The  Indians  who  stole 
the  first  lot  of  mules  from  Reno,  when  pressed,  left  behind  a  mule  packed  with 
the  goods  just  received  from  the  treaty  commissioners  at  Laramie. 

In  1859  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seriously  wounded  by  Indians,  and 
among  our  captures  were  two  Lancaster  rifles,  not  long  before  issued  by  the  In- 
dian bureau. 

I  report  only  from  personal  knowledge  and  close  study  of  the  Indian  through 
several  years  of  service  with  and  against  him.  It  is  time  that  murder  of  inno- 
cent people  for  a  false  sentiment  should  cease. 

quartermaster's  department. 

This  department  I  sometimes  found  in  very  inefficient  hands  and  badly  ad- 
ministered. The  piles  of  coin  costing  half  a  million  of  dollars  and  rotting  down 
at  Julesburg  has  already  been  reported. 

I  saw  too  little  of  Colonel  Dandy's  performance  of  duty  to  form  any  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

At  Reno  I  found  the  property  utterly  uncared  for,  and  the  quartermaster,  Mr. 
Link,  very  loth  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  he  had  not  receipted  for  it  and  did  not 
want  to. 

The  affairs  of  Captain  Brown,  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney,  I  found  but  little  better. 
These  things  have  all  been  previously  reported.  At  Ciimp  F.  Smith  and  Camp 
Cook  I  found  officers  of  this  department  of  special  ability  and  activity.  Also 
at  this  place  I  find  Brevet  Major  Grimes,  whose  administration,  without  any 
formal  inspection,  impressed  me  very  favorably. 

I  found,  as  a  general  thing,  the  department  was  paying  for  transportation  for 
more  miles  than  the  actual  measured  distance  from  Sedgwick  to  Laramie,  about 
eight  miles,  and  between  other  points  in  proportion.  This,  on  the  immense 
freights  sent  over  these  roads  each  year,  amounts  to  a  very  large  sum,  and 
many  thousand  dollars  would  be  saved  by  sending  officers  over  them  with  men 
to  straighten  ihem  in  many  places  and  accurately  measure  tliem. 

I  find  that  at  Benton  the  average  cost  of  freights  received  there  this  season  has 
been  ten  cents  per  pound,  while  those  at  Camp  Cook,  one  hundred  miles  below, 
have  cost  tlie  government,  on  an  average,  eighteen  cents  per  pound.  This, 
perhaps,  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  detentions,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  suffi- 
ciently account  for  this  difterence,  which,  upon  the  immense  freights  sent  up 
with  the  13th  infantry,  is  a  very  large  sum. 

I  find  numbers  of  guides  and  mail-carriers  employed  at  the  diffi?rent  posts; 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  mountain  district  five,  at  rates  from  $150  to  §300 
per  month.  The  mail-carriers  1  found  going  over  the  roads  escorted  by  twenty 
men,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  ambulances. 

The  guides  I  found  to  be  old  mountiiiiieers,  who  were  supposed  to  know 
something  of  the  country.  Their  knowledge  is  meagre  and  indefinite,  their 
ideas  of  distance  totally  at  fault,  and,  with  the  present  maps  of  the  country, 
any  intelligent  officer  is  much  better  off*  without  them  than  with  them 

If  government  looks  on  these  men  as  pensioners  it  misplaces  its  bounty,  as 
nearly  all  the  money  paid  them  is  spent  in  profligacy.  I  have  to  recommend 
the  discharge  of  all  these  men,  except  one  interpreter  at  each  post,  who  can 
also  act  as  guide. 

The  mail  should  be  sent  over  the  main  travelled  roads  under  a  safe  escort ;  it 
but  encourages  the  Indians  to  send  it  skulking  along  through  the  ravines  by  night. 

I  found  the  mechanic  shops,  (if  so  they  can  be  called,)  at  all  the  posts  but 
this,  worked  by  enlisted  men,  badly  organized,  and  with  a  very  inferior  order 
of  skill;  one  heard  nothing  but  coarse  oaths,  and  could  procurr^  no  repairs,  but 
some  damage  would  be  inflicted  more  fatal  than  the  one  remedied,  while  the 
waste  of  material  was  everywhere  profligate.     I  find  here  that  the  work  is  done 
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promptly  and  skilfully,  while  everything  is  orderly  and  quiet,  with  a  suflficient 
saving  of  materials  to  pay  the  cost  of  wages. 

I  have  to  recommend  that  a  few  hired  artisans  be  allowed  at  each  post;  their 
pay  will  be  saved  in  material,  and  their  work  will  be  doubly  efficient.  If  Colonel 
Carrington  fails  with  his  mills,  it  will  be  from  the  inferiority  of  his  engineer, 
whom  he  picked  up  on  the  way. 

I  also  found  at  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  a  very  old  and  incomplete  engine  and  saw- 
mill, and  at  Camp  Cook  a  large  amount  of  old  tools  that  would  not  sell  in  any 
market  for  half  the  cost  of  freight  paid  to  send  them  out. 

MINES. 

Nearly  all  the  surface  mining  in  Montana  has  been  worked  through  by  the 
first  discoverers  or  by  the  adventurous  miners  who  will  not  work  for  less  than 
$15  per  day.  They  are  yet  to  be  worked  by  the  more  careful  and  economical 
class  who  will  work  for  half  that  sum.  They  will  be  worked  again  by  China- 
men, who  are  already  appearing  on  the  ground. 

Quartz  mining  has  not  yet  been  developed,  and  won't  be  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come.  But  little  is  known  only  that  surface  indications  and  some  short  shafts 
Lave  given  great  encouragement,  and  that  very  many  mills  have  been  erected, 
nearly  all  to  ruin  the  parties  iuterepted  in  them,  some  from  one  cause  and  some 
from  another.  But  the  mines  will  be  occupied  and  worked  by  a  large  number 
of  people,  probably  permanently. 

UTAH. 

I  have  seen  too  little  of  Mormon  ism  to  give  definite  opinion  about  it.  I  have 
met  Brigham  Young,  General  Wells,  and  nearly  all  of  the  functionaries.  I 
believe  tliem  well  enough  disposed  towards  the  government  to  keep  them  out  of 
trouble;  that,  in  their  good  sense,  they  will  at  pi*esent  commit  no  act  that  will 
compromise  their  privileges.  I  believe  that  they  fanatically  and  implicitly  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  latter  day  saints  of  Christ,  are  undergoing  persecu- 
tion, and  will  finally  be  freed  from  the  restraints  of  our  government.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  whenever  tliey  believe  themselves  strong  enough  they  will  at- 
tempt such  freedom.  They  preach  of  our  downfall  every  Sunday  in  the  pulpit, 
and  believe  it  will  be  our  punishment  for  persecuting  them.  If  the  present 
only  tangible  cause  for  trouble  (polygamy)  is  likely  to  bring  on  government 
interference,  they  will  conveniently  get  a  revelation  to  dispense  with  it. 

They  are  an  ignorant,  industrious,  and  obedient  people.  I  think  theirs  is 
the  only  purely  theocratic  government  in  existence.  It  may  bt*  considered 
complete  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  our  own  as  concerns  them  all  excrescence. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  that  a  respectable  military  post,  in  coram  ind 
of  a  discreet  officer,  be  kept  here,  and  it  appears  its  establishment  can  safely 
look  to  more  permanence  than  any  other  post  in  the  west. 

Having  gone  over  all  the  ground  that  naturally  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  report,  in  addition  to  full  reports  from  the  various  posts  before  sent,  1  now 
close  it  and  my  official  connection  with  the  headquarters  departm  mt  of  the 
Platte.  In  doing  so,  I  desire  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  and  kindest  recollec- 
tions for  uniform  consideration  to  my  wishes  to  both  General  Cooke  and  yourself. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  HAZEN, 
Brevet  Maj,  Gen.y  AcVg  Inspector  Gen,  Dtpt.  of  the  Platte, 

Brevet  Major  H.  G.  Litchfield, 

A,  A,  Adft  Genaal,  Departjnent  of  tlie  Platte, 

Official :  W.  A.  NICHOLS, 

Assistant  Aiijutont  General, 

Official  cipy  :  E.  D,  TOWN  SEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General, 
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Quartermaster  General's  Office, 

WashingfoHi  D.  C,  January  15,  1867. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  orders  of  the  3d  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith  copies  of  the  official  reports  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
James  F.  Rusling,  inspector  quartermaster's  department,  of  inspections  made  by 
him  during  the  past  season  on  a  tour  westward  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Reports  of  his  inspections  as  far  west  as  Fort  Bois^,  Idaho  Territory,  have 
been  thus  lar  received  at  this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  H.  RUCKER, 
Acting  Quartermaster  Gen*l,  Brevet  Maj,  Gen*!  U.  iS.  A. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stantox, 

Secretary  of  War,  WashingtoUy  D,  C. 


REPORT  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  JAMES  F.  RUSLING. 

Office  Inspkctor  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Fort  Leavenworth f  KantfOSf  August  6,   ]866. 

General  ;  I  have  the  hooor  to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  the  depot  and  post 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Arnvlng  here  a  week  ago,  I  have  been  very  busily  engaged  ever  since  in  looking  into 
ai^'aira  here.  Ihe  p»)8t  of  Leavenworth,  I  find,  was  established  in  1827,  but  was  abandoned 
in  luMS  and  then  reuccupied  again  in  1^*29,  since  which  date  it  has  been  permanently  held. 
It  consists,  in  brief,  of  (),h4()  acres  of  land,  a  government  reservation,  of  which  9iK5  acres 
are  woodland,  lying  on  eawt  side  of  the  Missouri,  and  balance,  5,904  acres,  are  principally 
arable  land,  lyiu*^  on  west  bank  of  the  same  river.  The  public  buildings,  consisting  of 
offices,  quarters,  barracks,  storehouf^es,  stables,  &c.,  occupy  higli  and  rolling  ground  near  the 
northeni  end  of  this — the  reservation  extending  south  towards  the  city  ot  Leavenworth. 
The  ground  occupied  by  these,  including  the  corrals,  forage  yard,  levee,  cemetery,  &c.,  pro- 
bably comprises  about  one  thousand  acres.  This  is  all  now  open  and  unenclosed,  except  a 
small  area  of  some  three  acres  in  tlie  centre  of  the  garrison  buildings  proper,  th^  parade 
ground,  and  the  enclosed  corrals,  forage  yard,  &,c.  The  two  government  farms  on  the  reser- 
vation take  up  abiiut  twelve  hundred  acres  more.  One  of  these,  the  Bottom  farm,  of  about 
five  hundred  acres,  is  only  enclosed  by  an  outside  fence ;  the  other,  the  Pi  airie  farm,  of 
about  seven  hundred  acres,  is  enclosed  and  pretty  well  divided  up  with  fences.  A  survey 
and  map  of  the  entire  reservation  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  depot  quartermaster  here,  and 
he  informs  me  that  a  copy  has  been  furnished  your  office.  Plans  of  all  the  buildings  are 
now  being  made,  and  copies  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  you. 

Fort  Leavenworth  htis  hitherto  been  a  point  of  prime  importance  west,  as  the  place  of 
departure  for  all  supplies  required  by  the  plains,  &c.  Supplies  were  accumulated  here  by 
the  Missouri  river,  and  then  shi|  ped  woiit  by  wagon  trains  to  Santa  Fe,  Denver  City, 
Salt  Lake,  and  all  intervening  posts  and  their  dependencies.  After  a  full  and  careful  study 
of  the  facts  while  here,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  continue  to  be  the  great  depot  lor 
this  region.  My  instructions  directed  me  to  look  well  into  this,  and  to  report  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  Leavenworth,  Nebraska  City,  and  Omaha,  as  points  for  departure.  After  an 
examination  of  the  distances  and  other  facts,  and  free  conversation  with  officers  here  and  old 
employes  who  have  made  the  subject  their  study  for  years,  I  am  persuaded  that  Nebraska 
City  has  no  subsiautial  advantages,  on  the  whole,  that  Omaha  and  Leavenworth  do  uot  have, 
whlh^  they  have  nniny  that  Nebraska  City  lacks.  It  is  true  that  Nebraska  City  is  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  further  west  than  Leavenworth,  but  to  reach  it  requires  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  by  river,  and  then  you  have  neither  public  storehouses  nor  a  railroad,  while 
Leavenworth  has  both.  So,  too,  Omaha  has  no  public  storehouses  or  like  facilities,  while 
everything  needed  is  here.  How  well  Leavenworth  is  equipped  with  thase  no  one  will 
imagine  till  he  come  here.  There  are  quarters  and  barracks  for  nearly  three  full  regiments, 
inelmling  the  new  attache  barracks,  as  they  are  called.  There  is  stiibling  for  fully  twelve 
hundred  animals,  exclusive  of  very  extensive  corrals.  There  are  storehouses  and  forage- 
sheds  in  abundance,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  supplies  for  ten  thousand  men  for  one 
year,  a  greater  number  than  will  probably  ever  depend  on  the  Missouri  as  a  base  of  supplies. 
To  tills  jjoint  the  river  is  open  from  St.  Louis  usually  from  March  1st  to  December  Ist,  and 
in  this  time  all  necessary  stores  tor  a  year  should  be  accumulated  here.  What  have  been 
omitted  may  still  reach  here  by  the  Union  I'acitic  railroad  from  St.  Louis  at  all  seasons  of 
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tVie  year.  From  this  point  west,  the  Union  Pacific  road  will  be  through  to  Fort  Riley  by 
September  first,  a  distance  of  152  miles,  and  from  there  will  push  steadily  westward  as  fast 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  By  this,  of  course,  shipments  may  go  west  as  fast  as  it  is 
completed.  My  judgment,  therefore,  is,  that  L<'avenworth  should  be  maintained  as  the  great 
depot  for  the  west,  wiping  out  St.  Louis  as  far  as  practic^ible,  and  Omaha  be  established,  as 
far  as  necessary,  as  a  point  of  supplies  for  the  posts  on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  J3oth 
railroads  are  required  to  unite  at  a  point  fifty  miles  west  of  Denver  by  recent  act  of  Con- 
gress, but  both  will  have  to  be  used  up  to  there.  The  supplies  for  Omaha  should  reach  there 
mainly  by  river  during  the  boatable  season,  because  of  ctieaper  transportation,  and  should 
be  forwarded  thence  by  railroad  as  far  as  practicable.  The  same  as  to  Leavenworth.  But 
Leavenworth,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  kept  as  the  great  depot:  first,  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical position ;  and  second,  because  of  facilities  already  here.  I  think  a  study  of  the  map 
will  confirm  these  views.  Why  Nebraska  City  has  been  selected  as  a  point  for  departure 
this  year,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  from  what  I  see  and  hear  here  on  the  spot.  It  has 
neither  storehouses  nor  railroads,  and  the  difference  in  distance  can  make  but  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  the  total  cost,  all  things  considered.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  abandon  it  im- 
mediately on  the  close  of  this  year,  and  to  concentrate  everything  at  Omaha  and  Leaven- 
worth, and  so  I  recommend. 

I  have  examined  into  the  question  of  shipping  the  supplies  from  the  termini  of  the  railroads, 
instead  of  here  and  Omaha,  and  think  it  impracticable  this  season:  first,  because  of  the 
short  distances  reached  by  the  roads  thus  far;  second,  because  the  bulk  of  supplies  required 
have  already  gone  forward ;  and  third,  because  of  the  want  of  accommodations  for  supplies, 
as  yet,  at  tlae  termini  of  the  roads.  But  all  this  should  change  next  spring ;  and  can,  at  a 
large  saving  to  the  government,  as  I  think.  The  plan  I  suggest  is  this:  to  send  forward  a 
depot  quartermaster  and  station  him  at  the  terminus  of  each  road,  wherever  that  may  be, 
early  in  the  spring.  Give  him  tents,  teams,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  luml)er  for  temporary 
sheds,  or  storehouses,  and  require  him  to  push  on  from  month  to  month,  as  the  road  advances, 
the  same  as  depot  quartermasters  in  the  neld  during  the  war  established  and  changed  their 
depots.  His  stock  on  hand  should  never  be  large,  but  should  be  replenished  from  time  to 
time  from  Leavenworth  or  Omaha,  which  he  could  strike  by  telegraph,  as  supplies  were 
wanted.  In  other  words,  I  would  institute  the  same  plan  precisely  as  worked  so  success- 
fully during  the  Atlanta  campaign,  when  Nashville  ana  Chattanooga  were  the  great  depots, 
and  Dalton,  Kingston,  Marietta,  &c.,  were  the  shipping  depots,  and  supplied  from  day  to 
day,  as  Sherman  indicated.  I  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  this,  and  the  saving  to  the 
government,  by  the  constantly  shortening  distances  over  which  costly  wagon  freights  are  to 
be  paid,  commends  it  to  my  judgment.  To  make  great  depots  of  Forts  Kiley  and  Kearney, 
on  their  respective  routes,  seems  to  me  very  unadvisable,  for  the  cost  of  erecting  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  &c.,  will  be  very  large,  and  the  whole  will  be  useless  as  the  railroad  ad- 
vances, when  Riley  and  Kearney,  of  course,  will  become  mere  passing  posts.  At  the 
junction  of  the  two  roads  beyond  Denver,  whenever  that  is  reached,  I  think  a  main  depot 
should  be  established ;  also  at  Fort  Ellsworth,  on  the  eastern  division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  where  the  Santa  F6  route  branches  oflF.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  two  depots, 
bt)th  of  which  should  be  moderate,  I  recommend  that  no  large  depots  be  established  on  either 
road.     The  reasons  are  obvious,  after  what  I  have  said  above. 

I.— Officers. 

I  have  found  on  duty  the  following  officers :  Colonel  Joseph  A.  Potter,  chief  quartermaster 
of  depot,  in  charge  of  disbursements,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  everything;  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Fred.  Myers,  quartermaster,  headquarters  of  Mnjur  General  Pope,  commanding  depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  but  now  absent  on  leave;  Captain  C.  A.  Alligood,  military  storekeeper 
in  charpe  of  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  First  Lieutenant  William  Mitchell, 
third  infantry,  and  acting  assistant  (|uartermaster  post,  quartermaster  proper. 

1  judge  them  all  to  be  excellent  ofbcers ;  but  I  think  Captain  Alligood  could  be  dispensed 
with,  should  his  services  be  required  elsewhere,  feo  as  to  Colonel  Myers,  whom  I  recom- 
mend to  be  relieved  immediately.  I  have  made  no  inspection  of  his  aft'airs,  because  of  his 
absence  east;  but  he  has  two  clerks  here,  under  pay,  footing  up  some  $250  per  month,  as  I 
am  informed.  What  petty  services  to  department  headquarters  he  renders  can  surely  all  be 
performed  by  the  depot  quartermaster  here,  and  thus  the  total  cost  of  his  establishment  be 
saved  to  the  government.  The  chief  quartermaster  of  this  department,  as  well  as  military 
division,  you  are  aware,  is  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Easton,  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri;  and  su»ely  he  is  able  to  conduct  its  affairs,  in  times  like  these,  without  a  fifth  tcheel 
on  the  headquarters  stafl^,  the  whole  of  whose  duties  must  be  quite  inappreciable.  I  am  not 
aware  how  Colonel  Myers  has  drifted  into  this  position,  but  I  should  think  it  veiy  distasteful 
to  an  officer  of  his  ability  and  energy. 

The  division  of  duties  here  into  depot  and  post  work  I  think  very  necessary.  The  two 
were  merged  some  months  ago,  but  they  have  again  been  separated,  as  I  think,  wisely.  Some 
confusion  and  occasional  conflict,  as  to  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  each,  have  been  re- 
ported to  me,  and  I  suggest  it  would  be  well  to  settle  the  matter  authoritatively  by  an  order 
from  your  office.     Existing  orders  are  tolerably  explicit,  but  they  are  old,  (J 859-60,)  and 
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thinpfs  have  chanpred  so  sinc«  then,  that  the  post  commander  overrates,  or  at  least  misconceiveg 
his  authority.  I  have  spoken  to  General  Hoffman,  commandinp^  post,  on  the  subject,  and  I 
rep:ret  to  say  his  views  seem  inadmissible  in  view  of  existinpf  orders  relating  to  d+'pots  like 
this.  The  same  is  tnie  of  General  Easton,  chier  quartermaster  of  this  military  division,  to 
whom,  however,  I  think  the  depot  should  report.  To  prevent  complications  and  embarT»}*»- 
ments  hereafter,  1  therefore  recommend  that  proper  orders  be  issued  from  your  office,  or  that 
of  the  Adjutant  General,  detinin?  the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  chief  quartermaster  and 
post  commander  here,  and  all  others  concerned. 

II.— Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  supplies  of  this  division,  in  charge  of  Captain  C.  A.  AUigood,  military  storekeeper,  are 
very  largo  for  Leavenworth.  Ho  has  two  large  stone  warehouses  filled,  in  the  main,  and 
another  frame  one  well  occupied.  In  addition,  he  had  a  pile  of  knapsacks  and  haversacks, 
stowed  outdoors,  under  paulins,  which  I  directed  to  be  removed  to  a  vacaut  building,  of  which 
there  are  many  at  the  depot,  as  will  be  seen  by  reports  herewith.  His  stock  foots  up  »ome 
6,000  infantry  suits,  and  over  20,000  cavalry  suits,  substantially.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
summer  supply,  in  the  main,  has  gone  forward ;  and  the  posts  on  the  plains  are  believed  to 
be  well  stocked  now.  Much  of  what  is  here,  indeed,  has  been  receivea  back  from  outlying 
posts,  where  an  excess  had  been  accumulated  last  year  or  before.  The  forces  dependiug"  on 
Leavenworth  are  estimated  here  at  about  6.000  men,  so  that  no  more  clothing,  &c.,  will  be 
wanted  here,  except  to  supply  some  minor  deficiences,  for  a  year  to  come,  in  my  opinion. 

I  transmit  statement  of  age^regate  troops,  marked  A.  The  cavalry  clothing,  as  will  he 
Been,  is  far  in  excess,  even  if  tlie  whole  cavalry  ot  the  army  is  to  be  supplied  from  here.  Yet 
the  servic^-able  might  as  well  remain  in  Leavenworth,  as  the  storage  here  is  both  good  and 
ample,  and  I  so  recommend.    The  unserviceable  I  recommend  to  be  sold  here  immediately. 

The  quality  of  the  supply  is  good,  though  not  up  to  the  old  standard.  No  complaints, 
however,  were  reported  to  me.  Captain  Alligood  takes  good  care  of  it,  and  tlie  arrangement 
of  bis  storehouses  is  about  perfect.  He  report^s  that  many  of  the  goods  arriving  here  have 
to  be  overhauled,  but  this  is  to  be  expected  from  the  long  |ourneys  made.  Before  .shipping 
westward,  of  late,  he  has  unpacked  and  baled  all  his  goo^s,  and  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
new  process  of  his,  whereby  he  makes  the  bales  the  exact  width  of  the  *' prairie  schooners,*^ 
as  the  great  wagons  of  the  freighters  here  are  called.  The  advantages  of  tliis  are  evident,  as 
the  bales  received  from  the  east  are  too  short  to  make  up  one  tier,  and  two  of  them  too  long. 
A  report  of  the  exact  process,  &c.,  please  find  herewith,  marked  B. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  direct  all  bales  sent  west  to  be  made  of  the  same  measurements  on 
the  score  of  ecunoniy  as  well  as  transportation?  The  system  of  baling  instead  of  shipping 
from  here  in  boxes  is  obviously  the  true  one,  because  of  its  greater  economy.  A  wagon  will 
transport  at  least  one-third  more  in  bales  than  boxes,  as  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment 
here.  The  only  objections  are,  first,  damage  to  the  clothing  by  wearing  of  holes  in  bale- 
cloth;  and  second,  the  loss  of  the  lumber  of  the  boxes  to  receiving  quartermaster,  it  being 
valuable  to  him  at  isolated  posts,  for  various  purposes.  A  rough  calculation,  however,  will 
fihow  that  these  items  are  slight  compared  with  tlie  great  saving  of  transportation,  and  neces- 
sary lumber  can  be  furnished  oflicers  cheaper  in  other  ways. 

III. — Quartermaster  stores,  etc. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reports  of  Colonel  Potter  herewith,  the  supply  of  these  is  very  large. 
The  quality,  as  a  rule,  is  very  good.  The  stock  is  so  large  that  all  his  warehouses  proi^^r 
are  full,  except  his  levee  receiving  warehouse,  which  is  comparatively  empty.  I  recommend 
that  the  whole  of  the  serviceable  be  retained  here  for  current  use  and  issue,  but  that  no  more  l>e 
sent  until  his  present  supply  be  much  reduced.  His  stock  on  hand  will  suthce  fully  for 
twelve  months  to  come,  with  slight  additions,  and  of  many  articles  he  has  a  two  or  thrtie 
years'  supply.     The  unserviceable  I  recommend  to  be  sold  here  immediately. 

IV.— RAIt,  RIVER,  AND  LAND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  rail  transportation  here  as  yet  amounts  to  little  or  nothing;  a  full  discussion. of  it» 
however,  has  already  been  given.  The  river  transportation  just  now  is  licht,  though 
considerable  stores  were  shipped  to  Nebraska  City  for  re-shipment  over  the  plains  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  land  transportation,  however,  I  deem  excessive,  and  recommend  its  imme- 
diate reduction.  It  consists  of  8ixt<*eu  six- mule  teams,  thn^e  four-mule  teams  and  twenty 
carts  (but  part  of  the  carts  equipped)  for  depot  use  proper ;  seven  six-mule  teams,  two 
two-horse  teams,  four  one-horse  carts,  and  three  two-horse  ambulances  for  post  use  proper, 
and  two  hundred  six-mule  teams  for  general  use  of  depot  in  shipping  elsewhere.  Tho 
total  strength  of  the  garrison  here  is  five  companies,  footing  up  about  four  hundred  men. 
The  total  force  of  employes,  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  men.  The  supplies  are  all  landed 
here,  eilher  at  the  levee,  a  few  hundred  yards  otf,  or  in  the  yards  near  the  storehouses.  The 
actual  local  transportation,  therefore,  is  small,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  so  many  teams 
should  be  required.  The  ambulances  in  charge  of  post  quartermaster,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have 
noticed  are  used  freely  by  otiicers  and  their  families  in  violation  of  existing  orders,  and  I 
recommend  that  they  be  reduced  to  one,  which  will  suiely  suffice  for  all  necessary  medical 
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purposes  here.  So  the  post  teams  I  recommend  to  be  reduced  to  five,  and  the  depot  teams  proper 
to  ten,  which  I  judge  amply  sufficient  from  what  I  have  seen  while  here.  The  carts  might 
be  left  as  they  are,  aud  should  be  used  freely,  because  they  require  but  one  animal,  and  often- 
times would  trauKport  readily  quite  as  much  as  a  six-mule  team  is  called  tor,  at  a  saving  of 
the  cost  of  five  animals.  The  two  hundred  teams  are  a  reserve  supply,  kept  on  hand  for 
special  occasions,  such  as  bringing  up  supplies  from  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  three  miles  off, 
fitting  out  expeditions,  and  shipping  supplies  to  points  within  100  or  200  miles  where  no  con- 
tracts exist.  In  some  instances,  however,  they  are  sent  .^)()0  or  600  miles,  sixty  teams  having 
been  ordered  by  General  Easton  to  Fort  Reno,  some  time  ago,  to  take  out  saw-mills  and  other 
machinery,  remain  there  during  the  summer,  and  return  here  late  in  the  fall.  I  think  the 
whole  number  but  the  vicious  remains  of  the  old  system  here,  when  the  government  did  all 
its  own  transportation,  and  recommend  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  be  sold 
as  soon  as  practicable.  No  contracts  have  been  made  for  the  short  distances  they  are  em- 
ployed on,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be,  to  the  ^reat  saving  of  the  government. 
The  true  plan  is  undoubtedly  transportation  by  the  pound  for  all  distances,  except  just  here 
at  the  post,  and  I  recommend  that  contracts  be  made  accordingly.  I  apprehend  the  result 
would  be  a  savinjr  of  at  least  one-third,  if  not  more. 

The  contractors  by  the  pound,  under  the  new  system,  are  reported  as  doing  the  work 
faithfully,  aud  Colonel  Potter  speaks  favorably  of  its  workings  No  supplies  are  sold  to 
them  in  any  way,  and  such  as  they  fail  to  deliver  are  charged  against  them,  at  cost  price, 
with  full  cost  of  transportation,  &c.,  added,  as  appears  by  the  records  of  his  office. 

In  addition  to  the  animals  above  reported  as  actually  in  use  in  teams,  Colonel  Potter  has 
on  hand  21)0  horses  and  J, 059  mules.  These  are  kept  in  herds  off  on  the  prairies,  and 
grazed  about  from  place  to  place  where  g^ain  can  be  bought  the  cheapest.  The  expense  is 
necessarily  heavy,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  dead  loss  every  way,  if  the  additienal  contracts 
recommended  are  feasible,  aud  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  1  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  whole  be  sold  as  soon  as  contracts  can  be  enteted  into. 

Two  hundred  aud  fifty  horses  and  four  hundred  mules,  all  unserviceable,  I  myself  have 
ordered  sold  imnuidiately  here,  after  due  advertisement,  in  pursuance  of  General  Orders  No. 
38,  Quartermaster  General's  Ofiice,  1865.     These  included  above. 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  transportation  of  officers  by  stage-coach,  and,  so  far  as 
appears  h^re,  this  depot  is  not  to  blame.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
this  l^e  not  the  cheajMist  method  after  all.  An  officer  under  orders  takes  either  his  mileage, 
actual  exjienses  of  transportation,  or  transportation  in  kind.  His  mileage,  of  course,  he  will 
not  talie  in  travelling  over  this  costly  rejiion,  because  it  would  not  begin  to  pay  his  actual 
lares.  He  must  then  take  either  his  actual  expenses,  or  go  by  quartermaster's  train  and  get 
transportation  in  kind.  Suppose  he  does  the  latter.  In  all  such  trains  four-mule  or  four- 
horse  ambulances  are  furnished  on  requisition,  that  accompany  the  trains  on  their  slow 
march,  and  the  total  expense  of  these,  including  interest  on  cost,  wear  and  tear,  forage, 
wages  of  drivers,  ifcc,  when  calculated  for  the  increased  number  of  days  out,  I  submit,  wctuld 
amount  to  far  more  than  the  coach  bills.  For  example  :  from  here  to  Denver  is  about  600 
miles;  at  stage  coach  rates,  JJO  cents  per  mile,  the  cost  would  be  $180,  and  the  officer  would 
reach  there  in  six  days.  Travelling  by  wagon  train  he  would  not  average  over  fifteen  miles 
per  day,  which  would  make  forty  days  to  Denver.  Hire  and  rations  of  driver  for  forty 
daj's,  $.'>ri  6(i;  cost  of  forty  days'  rations  of  grain  for  four  animals,  at  an  average  rate  be- 
tween l«ere  and  Denver,  say  twenty-eight  bushels,  at  five  dollars  per  bushel,  $140;  pay  of 
officer  for  fi»rty  days,  say  $150;  cost  of  ambulance  returning  to  Leavenworth,  §198  66 — 
total,  i^547  :W,  exclusive  of  other  items  that  would  foot  up  nearly  $J00  more.  If  two  officers 
or  more  occupied  the  same  ambulance,  of  course  the  expeuj^e  would  be  reduced  proportion- 
ably  ;  but  it  would,  on  the  average,  still  be  in  favor  of  the  stage  transportation.  Where 
officers  are  mounted,  or  are  moving  with  troops,  of  course  they  should  march ;  but  in  all 
other  cases  when  under  orders  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  transportation,  in  my  judgment,  the 
quarteruittster's  department  can  do  no  cheaper  thing  than  to  send  them  by  stage-coach.  It 
is  only  the  old  principle  of  the  railroad  or  stage-coach  over  again,  with  apparent  dearness, 
but  with  real  cheapness.  Of  course,  troops  should  always  march,  and  this,  1  am  informed, 
has  been  the  uniform  practice  here.  * 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  858  surplus  wagons,  all  serviceable,  which 
have  been  taken  apart  and  securely  stored  under  sheds  here.  They  are  in  good  condition, 
well  cared  lor,  and  1  recommend  that  they  be  held  for  future  use  aud  issue.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  number  of  unserviceable  wagons,  of  various  patterns,  that  I  recom- 
mend to  be  sold  at  once  at  public  auction  as  a  useless  encumbrance  to  the  depot. 

v.— Regular  supplies. 

(a)  Fuel. — The  post  is  supplied  with  wood  by  purchase  on  contract.  There  is  but  little 
wood  on  the  re^servation,  except  cottonwood  on  that  part  east  of  the  Missouri,  and  this  is 
being  made  into  rough  lumber  and  used  for  petty  repairs.  The  supply  on  hand  consists  of 
1^866  cords.  This  is  a  good  merchantable  article,  and  cost,  delivered  in  the  wood-yard 
here,  $12  per  cord.  Fuel  is  now  lower,  and  Colonel  Potter  expects  to  increase  his  stock,  at 
not  above  ^9  per  cord,  for  the  winter. 
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The  coal  on  hand  consists  of  4,151  bushels.  This  is  obtained  from  Lexington,  Missouri, 
on  Contract,  and  costs,  delivered  here,  iitty  c^^uts  per  bushel.  But  little  of  it  is  conhumed. 
There  is  no  coal  nearer  than  this,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  of  any  peat  beds. 

(b)  The  forage  supply  is  suthcient  for  two  mouths ;  hay  much  more.  Steps  are  about 
being  taken  to  obtain  the  winter's  supply.  That  on  hand  cost  here  last  fall — grain,  49  cents 
per  bushel,  and  hay  $14  per  ton.  It  was  all  derived  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  on  contract. 
The  indications  are  that  the  supply  this  fall  will  not  cost  over  25  cents  per  bushel  for  com, 
and  $9  per  ton  for  hay.  The  crops  here  are  excellent,  and  Kansas  will  yield  more  largely 
than  ever  before.     The  supply,  ot  course,  will  be  purchased  on  contract. 

The  grain  is  all  well  secured  in  well-ventilated  sheds  and  cribs  raised  above  the  groand, 
and  the  hav  is  stacked  on  good  dunnage.  Large  amounts  of  this  last  are  also  under  crood 
shelt(*r  in  the  lofts  of  the  various  stables.  Both  hay  and  grain  are  received  and  issued  by 
actual  weight,  and  all  sacks  are  consumed  at  the  depot  or  shipped  to  St  Louis.  The  whole 
system,  as  to  fuel  and  forage,  is  a  good  one,  and  I  commend  it  accordingly. 

VI.— Public  and  private  buildings. 

(a)  The  private  or  hired  property  consists  of  only  a  few  rooms  hired  in  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth for  purposes  stated  in  report  herewith  of  Colonel  Potter,  and  some  corals  in  the  country, 
used  for  feeding  animals,  at  a  total  cost  per  month  of  |239  16.  Of  this  amount,  $189  16  per 
month  is  paid  tor  hire  of  seven  rooms  in  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  as  oflfices  for  paymasters. 
I  recommend  that  they  all  be  given  up,  and  the  officers  accommodated  here,  wiiere  ample 
office  room  stands  unoccupied. 

{b)  The  public  buildings  are  very  numerous.  They  consist  of  the  barracks  proper,  intended 
for  six  full  companies,  and  built  cliiefly  of  stone  and  brick ;  the  attache  barracks,  intended 
for  eighteen  companies,  built  of  frame  during  the  recent  war,  but  fair  buildings  ;  the  accom- 
panying quarters  for  officers,  proportioned  to  each  set  of  barracks ;  the  main  storehouses,  and 
offices  of  the  depot,  chiefly  of  stone ;  the  levee  warehouses  of  stone ;  and  a  variety  of  other 
buildings,  mostly  of  wood.  This  does  not  include  the  ordnance  buildings,  which  stand  off 
by  themselves,  one-eighth  of  a  mile  or  so,  from  the  rest,  and  do  not  i>ertain  to  this  report.  I 
cannot  ascertain  that  any  map  or  drawing  of  these  has  ever  been  furnished  to  your  office,  or 
any  ever  made  here.  Colonel  Potter  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  drawings,  &c.,  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Orders  No.  3,  Quartermaster  General's  office,  iSG4,  and  I  have  urged  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  hurrying  these  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  has  erred  in  not  ren- 
dering them  before,  but  you  may  now  rely  on  receiving  them  soon.  I  do  not  send  them  here- 
with because  not  obtainable  in  time  for  this  report. 

The  orignial  buildings  here,  and  the  great  oulk  of  the  depot  buildings,  are  of  stonew/  Of 
this  there  are  two  fine  quarries  on  the  reservation — one  of  hard,  blue  limestone,  close  to  the 
river,  not  above  one  hundred  rods  from  the  barracks ;  and  the  other,  of  yellowish  or  gray 
limestone,  much  softer,  a  mile  or  so  off.  The  stone  from  both  of  these  is  excellent  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  no  other  material  should  be  used  for  public  storehouses  here.  I  apprehend  ' 
the  first  cost  will  be  found  but  little  more  than  that  of  frame,  lumber  is  so  scarce  and  high 
here,  while  the  difference  in  safety,  wear  and  tear,  &c.,  is  really  incalculable. 

The  buildings  above  alluded  to  I  deem  amply  sufficient  for  all  present  or  future  wants 
here,  unless  the  status  of  the  post  be  changed.  There  is  in  my  opinion  plenty  of  evt^rything 
liere  to  accommodate  a  twelve  months'  supply  for  all  troops  now  operating  west,  or  likely  to 
operate  there  for  some  time  to  come.  All  the  staff  departments  are  well  accommodated,  and 
no  more  buildings  of  any  kind  should  be  erected  without  express  authoritv  from  Washington. 
The  barracks  intended  for  six  comjtanies  now  have  but  five  here;  but,  besides  these,  there 
are  barracks  for  eighteen  companies  more,  all  now  standing  idle.  Should  more  storehouses 
be  required,  here  are  all  these,  (nine  long  buildings,)  besides  the  officers'  quarters  attached 
to  them,  making  nearly  one-half  as  many  more;  so  there  are  ample  quarters  for  employes, 
laundi esses,  &c.,  and  chapel  and  reading-rooms  provided  for  all.  The  whole  post  seems  to 
have  been  organized  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  everybody,  and  it  is  about 
complete  in  all  its  appointments,  except  in  the  matter  of  water,  which  has  been  singularly 
neglected. 

(c)  The  extent  of  the  reservation  has  been  heretofore  stated,  as  also  the  fact  that  a 
map  of  the  j<ame  was  forwarded  to  you  some  months  ago  by  Colonel  Potter.  It  is  re- 
torted here  that  it  was  officially  recognized  and  declared  as  such  by  the  Si^cretary  of 
irVar  many  years  ago,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  fact  here.     I  have  given  its  size  aa 

6,840  acres.  This  strikes  me  as  out  of  all  reason  now,  and  I  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  good 
policy,  that  a  large  proportion  of  it  be  soon  disposed  of.  For  instance,  there  are  two  large 
farms  here  conducted  bv  the  depot  quartermaster — one  called  the  **  Bottom  farm,"  containing 
five  hundred  acre.s,  and  the  other  the  *'  Prairie  farm,"  containing  7(H)  acres.  The  **  Prairie 
farm"  lies  near  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  and  some  of  the  reservation  runs  up  quite  to  the 
city  limits.  Careful  accounts  are  kept  of  the  cost  of  each  of  these  and  the  proce«»ds  thereof, 
and  an  annual  report  of  the  same  rendered  to  your  office.  I  have  looked  into  them  while 
here,  and  while  the  reports  some  years  show  a  considerable  gain,  yet  the  average  for  a 
series  of  years  shows  a  positive  loss,  or  an  even  balance  at  best ;  and  this,  though  no  account 
is  made  of  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  money  invested  in  the  lands,  utensils,  buildings. 
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fences.  &c.  Last  year  Colonel  Potter,  by  shrewd  manaj^ement  and  a  pood  season,  cleared 
some  $13,U0()  off  of  both  ;  this  year  he  thinks  he  will  lose  money.  The  buperinteudents  of 
these  farms  are  appointed  by  the  Secn'tary  of  War.  but  are  mostly  removable  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  quartermaster,  and  the  whole  thing  impresses  me  here  as  a  mixed- up  ab- 
surdity that  ought  to  b<»  speedily  abated.  If  the  proceeds  justified  the  system,  it  would  do 
very  well  to  maintain  them;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  protit,  why  hsunper  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  with  a  useless  burden  ?  The  city  of  Leavenworth,  already  a  town  of  25,000 
inhabitants,  and  rapidly  increasing,  tends  directly  this  way,  and  if  we  do  not  soon  dispose 
of  part  of  this  land,  so  necessary  to  her  w^elfare,  she  and  Kansas  together  will  get  Congress 
to  •*  appropriate"  it  to  them  for  city  or  State  use  anyhow.  Besides,  I  think  it  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  people  here  that  the  government  should  put  into  the  market  land  that  is  useless, 
or  at  least  profitless,  to  the  post,  which,  nevertheless,  the  growth  of  the  community  here  calls  for. 
I  therefore  recommend  that  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Missouri  river  up  the  ravine  or  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  corrals  west  to  the  high  ridge  back  of  the  reservation,  thence  along  the 
ridge  nortlierly  to  the  Weston  road,  thence  down  the  Weston  road  east4*rly  by  the  '*  Bottom 
farm,"  to  the  Missouri  again.  This  line  would  take  in  all  the  buildings,  levees,  corrals,  &c., 
now  in  use  here,  and  far  more,  embracing,  in  fact,  about  1,200  acres.  This  should  then  be 
enclosed  by  a  substantial  fence,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  all  the  re?it,  including  the  two  farms, 
I  recommend  to  be  sold  immediately  at  public  auction.  Much  of  this  land  is  very  valuable 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  sale  ought  to  realize  a  very  handsome  sum,  as 
$5,000  a  year  was  offered  for  the  lea.se  of  only  one  of  the  farms  last  spring,  but  refused.  This 
would  dispose  of  about  4,640  acres  here,  and  I  think  the  reduction  very  necessary,  as  well  as 
a  just  one 

I  cannot  learn  that  any  use  as  yet  has  been  made  of  the  $1,000,000  ordered  to  General 
Easton  some  time  ago  for  sheltering  troops  on  the  Plains ;  none,  at  least,  has  been  made  here. 
In  passing  through  St.  Louis  I  called  on  General  Easton,  and  he  intbrmed  me  (July  28)  that 
be  nad  just  received  $200,000  of  it,  and  would  take  immediate  steps  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. The  balance  he  thought  would  all  be  absorbed,  and  he  duubted  whether  he  could 
push  the  lumber,  &c.,  forward  in  time  to  get  the  buildings  up  before  winter.  However,  he 
will  do  his  utmost,  and  I  shall  report  more  fully  on  this  as  I  pass  posts  further  west.  Con- 
siderable lumber  has  already  gone  forward,  and  more  is  going  from  here  and  elsewhere. 

VII.— Employes,  etc. 

The  total  force  of  employes,  as  appears  by  roll  of  Colonel  Pott«r  herewith,  foots  up  621 
men,  at  a  total  cost  per  month  of  $2S,442  50,  exclusive  of  quarters  and  rations,  which  are 
also  furnished  to  the  bulk  of  them.  I  do  not  think  them  much  in  excess,  if  it  is  intended  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  here.  But  if  the  farms  be  sold  and  transportation  turned  over  to  con- 
tractors, as  heretofore  recommended,  then  the  force  can  readily  be  reduced  three-fourths. 
As  it  is,  I  regard  his  forc«  of  clerks  (17)  too  large,  and  recommend  its  reduction  to  ten  at 
the  furthest;  so  it  strikes  me,  he  has  too  many  wagonmasters,  assistant  wagonmasters,  and 
foremen,  and  some  of  each  might  mofitably  be  lopped  off;  so,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  twenty- 
three  others — think  the  teamsters  have  ample  leisure  to  take  care  of  their  own  stables,  and 
would  recommend  their  discharge  accordingly. 

The  force  of  laborers  (99)  I  recommend  to  be  reduced  to  50.  So,  I  see  no  reason  for  a 
head  sawyer,  at  $3  50  per  day,  when  only  a  small  mill  is  occasionally  run,  and  recommend 
his  discharge  accordingly.  In  the  matter  of  mechanics,  I  would  say,  that  I  carefully  in- 
spected the  shops,  and  suggested  to  Colonel  Potter  that  too  much  work  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  repairs — some  wheels  were  being  reconstructed  entire  from  old  hubs,  and  coup- 
ling poles,  wagon  tongues,  <3tc.,  were  being  manufactured.  In  view  of  the  great  surplus  of 
such  material  everywhere  east,  more  than  the  department  knows  what  to  do  with,  I  think 
all  such  repairs  inexpedient  now,  and  recommend  that  nope  such  be  entered  upon,  unless  the 
article  is  at  least  one-half  good ;  better  to  sell  as  unserviceable,  and  use  up  the  redundant 
stock  on  hand.  The  same  is  true  of  repairs  to  harness,  &c.  To  this  end  I  recommend  that 
his  seven  wheelwrights  be  reduced  to  two ;  his  twenty-four  blacksmiths,  (helpers  and  horse- 
shoers  included,)  to  twelve;  his  five  saddlers  to  two;  his  four  painters  to  two;  his  two 
plasterers  to  one;  his  twelve  car|)entors  to  four.  The  saving  would  be  considerable,  and  I 
apprehend  the  really  necessary  work  of  the  depot  would  get  on  quite  as  well.  I  regret  to 
say,  I  found  considerable  unnecessary  work  being  done.  In  the  saddlers'  shops  I  observed 
some  fine  leather  cushions,  curtains,  and  other  work  proceeding  for  one  of  the  employes,  and 
in  the  paint  shop  a  dilapidated  curriage  for  the  same  person  was  being  thoroughly  over- 
hauled, repainted,  &c.  Colonel  Potter  reported  the  materials  and  time  of  the  mechanics 
charged  to  the  man,  which  makes  no  loss  to  the  government,  but  I  do  not  regard  the  quar- 
termaster's department  as  intended  for  such  general  jobbing  work,  and  would  recounnend 
that  he  be  instructed  accordingly.  I  think  too  much  of  this  has  been  done  here,  both  for 
officers  and  employes,  for  a  long  time  back,  probably  before  Colonel  Potter  c^me,  and  I  re- 
gard the  system  as  a  vicious  one,  because  of^  the  great  temptation  it  holds  out  to  employes 
tor  frauds  and  irregularities  of  all  sorts.  I  am  sorry  to  report  these  facts,  but  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  they  exist  here. 
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VIII.— National  cemeteries. 

The  condition  of  the  cemetery  here,  until  recently,  has  been  disgraceful  to  the  post  and  to 
the  nation.  It  was  uninclosed,  and  the  common  ran^infr  grounds  for  cattle,  &c.  The  in- 
terments had  been  made  without  order  or  system  of  any  sort,  and  the  whole  place  was  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  brambles.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  post  proper,  Colonel  Potter  did  Hot 
deem  himself  responsible  for  its  condition ;  but  recently,  finding  nothing  was  dune  to  improve 
it,  he  took  hold  of  it  himself,  and  is  now  doing  work  there  that  will  be  most  cn^ditame  to 
him  and  to  the  department.  He  has  enclosed,  with  a  neat  paling  fence,  about  three  acres 
of  ground,  and  established  stiles  and  gateways  to  render  it  easy  of  access.  The  plot  is 
almost  a  square,  and  around  the  whole,  inside  of  the  fence,  he  proposes  to  run  a  carriage- 
way. The  graves  already  there  he  is  trying  to  reduce  to  system,  and  to  open  paths  among 
them,  wherever  practicable.  All  are  being  leveled  up,  and  new  head-boards  erected ;  innn^' 
are  without  head-boards,  but  he  hopes  to  get  their  names,  &c.,  from  the  hospital  record; 
hereafter  he  will  keep  carelul  records  of  his  own.  In  the  spring  he  proposes  to  set  out  tre<^s, 
wild  flowers,  &q.,  and  thus  make  the  plac<*  decent  and  honorable  alike  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
government.  This  cxMuetery  already  contains  about  1,000  graves,  and  the  number  will  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  while  the  post  continues  here.  Officers,  soldiers,  employes,  their 
families,  &c.,  all  find  here  a  common  burying  ground.  I  have  commended  Colonel  Potter 
for  the  good  work  he  ha«  done  here,  and  directed  him  to  retain  control  of  the  cemetery,  as  a 
part  of  his  depot  duties,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  competent  authority — that  fact  to  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  Quartermaster  General. 

IX.-— Fire  department. 

In  making  my  inspections-  here,  I  have  constantly  been  amazed  at  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  due  precautions  against  fire.  Tiie  amount  of  public  property  here  is  very  large, 
and  sad  experience  elsewhere — only  last  winter  at  Fort  Rieley — sfiould  have  taught  us  wis- 
dom in  this  regard.  The  value  of  the  clothing,  «fec.,  is  estimated  at  $i,500,0U(»,  the  balance 
of  the  property,  exclusive  of  animals  and  buildings,  at  $4,0()(),0(iO;  so  that  the  total  value  of 
the  government  property  here  is  not  much  shiirt,  I  apprehend,  of  $IO,0(iO,OOU.  To  protect 
this,  there  are  about  a  dozen  cisterns,  averaging  300  barrels  each,  many  witiiout  pumps,  and 
an  old  wheezy  hand  fiie-engine  with  800  feet  of  hose,  having  a  throwins:  C4ipacity  of  about 
fifty  feet  perpendicularly,  and  say  seventy  horizontally.  For  workiug  this  eujiine  no  proj>e^ 
force  even  has  been  organized,  and  the  most  of  the  buildings  are  btyond  its  perf)endiculAr 
capacity  anyhow.  At  a  recent  fire  here  one  of  the  cisterns  was  exhausted,  and  the  post  only 
just  escaped  a  general  conflagration. 

Colonel  Potter  informs  me  ttiat  he  has  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  department  to 
this  bad  state  of  things,  and  that  last  winter  or  spring  a  steam  force-pump  and  water  pipe 
were  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  water  up  from  the  Missouri  to  the  t(»j»  of  the  blutf, 
and  thence  distributing  it  about  the  post.  No  orders,  however,  were  sent  to  do  the  tiecensary 
worky  and  on  application  he  was  informed  that  the  question  of  putting  up  water-works  here 
was  held  over  U)r  consideration.  He  has  heard  nothing  about  the  matter  since,  though  very 
anxious  to  receive  the  necessary  authority.  He  estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  putting  up 
small  water-works  here,  so  as  both  to  supply  the  post  and  fight  fire,  will  not  exceed  8*25,000. 
He  says  the  water  wagons  daily  in  use  now  to  supply  the  depot  and  post,  so  as  to  leave  the 
cisterns  mainly  intact  for  use  in  case  of  fires,  cost  at  least  that  amount  annually,  and  perhaps 
more.  Suppose  they  cost  nothing:  would  not  the  interest  on  $25,000  be  a  small  insurance 
to  pay  on  the  $^^,000,000  or  SlO,OuO,000  of  property  here,  now  hourly  exposed  to  destruction  ? 
I  was  never  more  deeply  impressed  with  danger  from  fire  in  my  life  than  I  iiave  bet^n  while 
here.  The  public  building  are  substantially  defenceless,  and  yet  all  around  and  near  them 
shanties  have  been  permitted  to  grow  up  that  ought  at  once  to  be  removed,  and  none  allowed 
to  be  built  hereafter  except  at  a  distance.  These  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  families  of 
employes  and  other  nondescripts,  and  it  was  from  just  such  shanties  that  the  Hilton  Head 
fire  occured  last  spring,  that  cost  the  department  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  Colonel  Potter  to  this  state  of  things,  and  directed  him  at  once  to  provide 
buckets  and  barrels  of  water  for  all  his  main  warehouses;  to  organize  a  force  to  work  the 
fire-engine;  to  call  on  the  post  commander  to  remove  the  shanties  and  forbid  them  hereafter; 
to  have  watchmen  day  and  night,  and  to  forward  you,  without  delay,  complete  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  necessary  water-works  here,  and  also  a  requisition  for  a  steam  tire-engine. 
He  ought  to  ^end  them  within  a  week,  and  thereuj)on  I  recommend  that  he  be  directed  to 
push  the  works  forward  rapidly  to  completion,  so  that  they  can  be  in  use  before  winter  seta 
in,  and  that  the  engine  be  sent  immediately.  I  cannot  impress  upon  the  department  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  this.  Colonel  Potter  and  General  Hofl^man  both  concur  in  the 
opinions  here  expressed,  and  there  can  be  no  Question  as  to  the  actual  and  immediate  public 
necessity  of  such  works  here  at  Leavenworth.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  pnst  will  soon 
be  abandoned ;  at  all  events  they  would  pay  for  themselves  in  one  year,  and  tin^  might  in 
an  hour  if  a  great  fire  should  occur  here.  Pardon  me  if  I  suggest  again,  ought  we  not  to 
learn  a  lesson  from  the  great  fires  at  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Fort  Riley,  Hilton  Head,  &c., 
and  can  the  department  afford  to  repeat  these  hereafter  ? 
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iDflaminable  oils,  oakum,  &c.,  that  I  found  in  the  midst  of  the  main  warehouses  amon^ 
other  storeys,  I  directed  to  be  immediately  removed,  and  avtborized  Colonel  Potter  to  erect  a 
rou^h,  cheap  buildiugf  separate  and  apart  from  the  others,  to  accommodate  such  small 
property  if  necessary. 

X. — Miscellaneous. 

(a)  Some  machinery  has  been  sent  here  for  hoisting  purposes,  but  it  is  incomplete.  It 
was  intended  to  erect  apparatus  to  hoist  goods  from  the  levee  to  the  top  of  the  bluflf  near  the 
storehouses,  but  no  orders  were  sent  to  put  it  up,  as  I  am  informed.  If  erected  it  would 
pay  for  it,self  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  saving  in  the  wav  of  teams,  teamsters,  &c.,  now 
required  to  haul  up  the  steep  acclivity  from  the  levee;  and  I  recommend  that  instructions  be 
sent  to  put  it  up  without  delay.  If  Leavenworth  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  chief  depot  for 
the  future,  this  hoisting  apparatus  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  every  year,  and  it  cannot 
be  put  into  operation  too  speedily. 

(6)  It  would  call  attention  to  the  defective  files  of  your  general  orders  here  ;  neither  Colo- 
nel Potter  nor  any  one  else  having  all.  Captain  Alligood  has  a  few,  and  Lieutenant  Mitchell 
none.  Can  not  this  matter  be  corrected  ?  I  recommend  that  full  files,  from  lt!6J  to  date,  be 
Bent  to  Colonel  Potter,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  held  on  hand  for  the  depot. 

(r)  General  Holi'iiian,  now  serving  temporarily  as  department  commander,  desired  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  tardy  manner  in  which  his  requisitions  on  St.  Louis,  for  the  plains, 
were  filled.  I  apprehend  the  difficulty  is  with  post  quartermasters,  who  have  failed  to  make 
tbHr  requisitions  promptly,  rather  than  with  General  Easton ;  but  I  state  the  fact  as  he  gave 
it  to  me.  He  instanced  some  recent  requisitions  for  cavalry  horses  particularly,  which  are 
much  needed  here. 

(d)  There  is  a  small  printing  establishment  here  run  by  detailed  soldiers.  Its  work  is 
chiefly  for  the  post;  but  its  control  had  become  so  mixed  up  with  post,  depot,  and  department 
headquarters,  ihat  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  cut  the  Gardian  knot  by  directing  the  transfer  of 
the  whole  concern  to  the  post  quartermaster.  This  I  found  necessary  to  end  embarrassments 
here. 

XL— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Colonel  Potter  and  Captain  Alligood  I  inspected  minutely,  and  found 
them  mainly  correct ;  also  those  of  Lieutenant  Mitchell.  Those  of  Colonel  Myers  I  did  not 
see,  for  reasons  stated ;  all  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Potter,  and  they  footed  up, 
August  3,  SI4l,'^r)4  55:  counted,  and  found  correct.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  depot, 
monthly.  Colonel  Potter  reported  as  at  about  §1^1,000,  including  employes,  fuel,  forage,  «&:c. 

Recapitulation. 

I.  I  think  the  general  management  of  the  depot  very  good,  and  would  commend  Colonel 
Potter  for  his  efhciency  and  zeal.  He  gives  great  attention  to  his  business,  and  he  has  some 
of  the  best  emploj^s,  in  the  way  of  clerks,  sujierintendents,  &c.,  that  I  have  ever  met. 
Captain  AUigoctd,  military  storekeeper,  is  doing  good  service  here,  but  could  be  spared  if 
required  elsewhere.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Myers  1  recommend  to  be  relieved  as  surplus  here ; 
his  duties,  such  as  they  are,  to  be  transferred  to  the  depot  quartermaster. 

II.  I  recommend  that  the  unserviceable  camp,  clothing,  and  garrison  equipage,  quarter- 
master's stores,  means  of  transportation,  &c.,  be  sold  here  at  public  auction  withimt  delay. 

III.  1  recommend  that  Leavenworth  be  retained  as  the  chief  depot  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  that  supplies  be  shipped  from  both  heiv  and  Omaha ;  that  depot  quartermasters  be  stationed 
at  the  terminus  of  each  railroad  west  from  Leavenworth  and  Omaha,  respectively,  next 
spring,  with  shifting  establishments,  the  same  as  on  military  railroads  during  the  war,  and 
tnat  small  supplies  be  sent  them  from  Leavenworth  and  Omaha,  from  time  to  time,  as  re- 
quired— the  depots  to  push  on  as  the  railroads  advance. 

IV.  I  reconjmend  that  the  government  reservation  here  be  reduced  from  6,840  acres  to 
about  1,200  acres — the  two  government  farms  and  other  outlying  lands  to  bo  sold  at  auction, 
after  due  advertisement.  Reason,  first,  because  of  economy;  and,  second,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  people  here  who  should  not  be  needlessly  kept  out  of  the  land  near  the  city  of 
Leavenworth,  when  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  government. 

V.  I  recommended  that  the  public  tenuis  here  be  largely  reduced,  and  transportation  by 
contract  substituted  instead.  I  think  there  is  a  large  saving  involved  in  this  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

VI.  I  recommend  that  the  surplus  animals — surplus,  if  above  is  done — be  sold  at  public 
auction  as  soon  as  practicable. 

VII.  I  recommend  that  the  employes  be  reduced  in  the  grades  of  clerks,  foremen,  me- 
chanics, laborers,  &c. ;  force  too  largo ;  can  be  heavily  reduced  if  previous  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out. 

VIII.  I  recommend  that  rooms  in  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  occupied  by  paymasters  at  a 
coflt  of  $l8(j  16  per  month,  be  vacated,  and  these  officers  accommodated  at  the  fort,  where 
ample  office  room  now  stands  vacant. 
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IX.  I  reconiTnend  that  a  steam  fire-enpine  be  sent  here  immediately,  and  small  wator-works 
be  authorized  erected,  as  a  most  necessary  precaution  against  fire ;  great  danger  here  now. 

X.  I  recommend  that  hoisting  machinery  oe  erected  here,  to  lift  stores  from  the  levee  to 
the  high  bluff  on  which  the  storehouses  stand.  Part  of  the  machinery  now  here,  and  the 
establishment  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year. 

XI.  I  recommend  that  Colonel  Potter  be  supplied  with  full  files  of  general  orders  from 
your  oflSce  from  1861  to  date. 

In  conclusion,  1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING, 
Colonel  and  Inspector  Q.  M,  D,,  and  Bvt,  Brig.  General. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Q,uartermaster  General  U.  8.  A.^  Washington^  D.  C 

P.  S. — As  to  orders  issued  while  here,  please  find  copies  herewith. 

J.  F.  R. 
A  true  copy: 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 

Brevet  Major  and  A.  Q.  M. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

For*  Riley,  Kansas,  August  13,  186fi. 

General  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  the  quartermaster^^ 
department  at  Fort  Kiley,  Kansas: 

This  depot  or  post  is  situated  on  the  Kansas  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill,  to  torm  the  Kansas,  and  is  reported  as  one  hundred  arid  thirtv-three  miles  from 
Fort  Leavenworth.  A  large  amount  of  public  money  has  been  expended  here,  and  in  times 
past  the  post  has.  doubtless  been  an  important  one ;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  rail* 
road,  to  reach  here  this  month,  and  the  large  influx  of  immigration  already  here,  it  will 
yearly  become  less  so.  This  whole  region  along  the  Kansas,  and  the  Republican  and 
Smoky  Hill  for  miles  beyond,  is  mostly  pre  empted,  and  is  fast  settling  up,  so  much  so  that 
farms  appear  on  every  side.  On  these  the  government  may  already  depend  for  large  gup- 
plies,  ana  I  think  had  better  do  so,  than  import  them  from  the  east,  on  the  score  both  of 
economy  and  good  policy. 

I.— Officers. 

The  only  officer  here  is  Captain  R.  B.  Owens,  assistant  quartermaster  volunteers,  now 
serving  as  both  depot  and  post  quartermaster.  He  is  an  officer,  no  doubt,  of  industry  and 
integrity,  but  of  capacity,  1  regret  to  say,  unsuited  to  so  important  a  position.  He  seems 
constitutionally  negligent  and  confused,  and  these  traits  are  badly  apparent  in  all  his  affairs 
here.  His  storehouses  are  mixed  up  and  confused,  serviceable  and  unserviceable  property 
being  stort'd  together,  without  order  or  system.  His  shops  are  disordered  and  littered  up, 
not  to  say  filthy.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  policed  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  and  his 
stables  and  employ^  quarters  are  the  worst,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  that  I  have  seen  for  a 
year  past.  His  file  of  orders  is  scarcely  mentionable,  and  he  does  not  seem  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  having  them. 

His  office  is  tolerably  organized,  and  its  condition,  I  am  glad  to  say,  fair.  So  the  officer 
himself  is  industrious  and  hardworking  enough  in  his  way;  in  fact,  too  Aarrftcor/cm^  for  a 
quartermaster,  as  he  conceives  his  duty  lies  in  that  direction,  of  mere  petty  details  outride, 
while  the  more  important  matters  of  organization  and  general  supervision  are  neglected,  of 
necessity.  I  have  called  his  attention  to  the  worst  matters,  and  copies  of  orders  given  will 
be  found  herewith.  But  in  view  of  all  I  see  here  I  am  constrained  to  recommend  that  he  be 
relieved  from  duty  without  delay  and  mustered  out,  as  unfitted  for  the  service.  J  do  this 
with  regret,  as  he  seems  an  officer  of  integrity,  and  no  doubt  does  the  best  his  peculiarities 
will  allow.  I  regret  this  the  more  as  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  many  courtesies  at  his 
hands  while  here ;  but  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  leaves  me  no  other  course. 

II.— Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  supply  of  these  on  hand  is  large,  as  will  be  seen  by  reports  herewith.  It  foots  up  abont 
one  thousand  suits,  with  variations.  The  quality  is  generally  good  ;  no  complaint  made. 
A  considerable  portion  is  in  bales,  which,  by  handling,  have  worn  through  the  bale  cloth ; 
but  the  damage  by  this  is  small,  all  things  considered.  The  present  garrison  here  consists 
of  one  company  of  infantry  and  portions  of  two  companies  of  cavalry,  in  all  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  If  the  cavalry  absent  returns,  the  garrison  will  still  be  less  than 
three  hundred  men.  So  that  Captain  Owens  has,  in  effect,  a  year's  supply  here,  and  some- 
thing to  spare  for  points  beyond.     His  unserviceable  camp,  clothing,  and  garrison  equipage 
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is  not  larp^,  but  should  all  be  sold  bere  immediatclj,  first,  to  clear  his  warehouses ;  second, 
because  it  will  sell  for  fair  rates  here,  judging  by  previous  sales ;  third,  because  it  will  nut 
pay  to  ship  it  easL 

III.— Raii,  and  river  transportation. 

The  Kansas,  though  a  considerable  stream,  and  navigated  beyond  here,  to  some  extent, 
|n  former  years,  is  nevertheless  impracticable  as  a  means  of  transportation,  and  its  naviga- 
tion has  not  been  attempted  of  late.  Bebides,  the  Pacific  railroad  is  now  almost  here,  and 
that  will  absorb  everything  of  this  nature.  I  came  over  it  on  Friday  last,  from  Leavenworth 
as  far  as  Wamega,  a  station  thirty-two  miles  east  of  here.  That  is  as  far  as  the  trains  now 
run ;  but  it  is  cumpleted  as  far  as  Manhattanville,  a  station  sixteen  miles  further  west,  and 
is  only  waiting:  for  a  small  bridge  across  the  Blue  Water  there  to  bring  the  trains  forward  to 
that  point.  Thill  bridge,  I  was  assured  by  the  railroad  men,  would  be  done  by  AuguMt  20, 
when  they  would  at  once  push  on  to  Riley,  and  they  expect  to  reach  here  by  September  1. 
The  road  is  now  graded  to  Junction  City,  three  miles  west  of  iiere,  and  some  three  miles 
beyond  even  that,  and  much  of  the  rail  is  Itud  between  here  and  Manhattanville.  So  a  good 
force  of  men  are  at  work  on  the  road,  though  not  as  large  as  there  should  be  ;  and  I  tbinlc 
we  may  depend  on  the  road  reaching  here  by  September  15  at  the  furthest.  That  done,  the 
problem  oi'  supplying  Rihay  is  solved  forever,  and  it  only  remains  tu  be  considered  how  far 
It  will  be  converted  into  a  main  depot  for  posts  further  west 

As  to  this  I  have  given  my  views  at  length  in  report  on  Leavenworth,  page  2  to  7, 
which  please  see.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  sine,  in  connection  witii  what  I 
see  here,  confirms  me  in  all  I  there  say,  and  I  beg  to  reiterate  those  opinions  accordingly. 
There  is  nothing  here  to  warrant  a  great  depot,  in  my  judgment,  as  the  Pacific  road  is  now 
going  up  the  Smoky  Hill  instead  of  the  Kepublican.  If  it  went  up  the  Republican,  as 
originally  proposed,  then  of  course  Fort  Riley  would  be  the  terminal  depot  for  New  Mexico, 
&c. ;  but,  as  it  is,  Riley  becomes  only  a  passing  post.  The  buildings  are  only  sufficient  for 
present  exigencies,  and  there  are  no  storehouses  proper  whatever.  If  others  are  erected  the 
lumber  in  the  main  must  be  imported  from  the  east,  (Leavenworth,)  or  stone  must  be  used, 
at  a  heavy  cost  in  either  case. 

The  transportation  from  here  to  posts  beyond  i»  now  done  both  by  contractors  and  Captain 
Owen.  Captain  Owen  reports  the  contiactors  as  doing  their  work  very  satisfactorily ;  yet, 
as  he  has  some  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teams  on  hand,  and  no  orders  to  dispose  of  them, 
he  still  uses  them  in  forwarding  freight.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  called  for,  he  says,  have 
gone  forward,  but  he  still  has  some  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  to  ship,  and  this  he  pro- 
poses to  send  half  by  contractors  and  half  by  his  own  teams.  I  have  directed  him,  verbally, 
to  ship  all  he  can  by  contractors,  as  I  am  nositive  it  is  the  cheapest;  but  so  long  as  the 
teams  are  on  hand  I  apprehend  work  will  be  found  for  them.  Some  of  them  are  now  en- 
gaged in  getting  in  wood  and  hay  here,  cut  from  the  reserve.  Others  are  in  herd  or  park  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  on  the  road,  between  here  and  Fort  Ellsworth,  one  hundred  miles ; 
Fort  Lamed,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles;  Fort  Dodge,  two  hundred  and  forty- five 
miles;  Pound  creek,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles;  and  Fort  Lyon,  four  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  Is  this  economical  or  advisable?  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  same  bad  policy  as 
obtains  in  part  at  For;  Leavenworth,  and,  as  there,  I  recommend  that  ouly  suffi^ieut  be 
retained  here  for  the  actual  local  use  of  the  depot,  say  twenty-five  or  fitly  teams,  and  that  all 
the  remainder  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction  as  soon  as^  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  contractors.  This  should  have  been  done'  last  spring.  Ii  ought  not  to  last 
after  the  close  of  this  season. 

I  cannot  learn  of  any  supplies  having  been  sold  to  contractors  by  Captain  Owen.  As  to 
the  "contracts'*  themselves,  he  thinks  "fifteen  days"  too  long  notice  for  the  contractor  to 
have  before  taking  freight,  and  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  hnn.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  region  is  no  longer  a  barren  wilderness,  but  is  filling  up  with  people,  and  being 
overspread  with  a  potent  civilization  hour  by  hour.  Contractors,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
quired to  "govern  themselves  accordingly,"  and  not  drone  on  in  the  old-time  ways. 

IV.— Regular  supplies 

(a)  FmeL — Coal  is  obtained  from  mines  near  Topeka,  distant  seventy-five  miles  east,  at 
thirty  cents  per  bushel,  and  hauled  here  by  Captain  Oweus.  The  extension  of  the  railroad 
here  will  obviate  this,  as  well  as  bring  many  other  blessings.  The  amount  on  hand  is  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bushels;  but  little  is  used.  Wood  is  obtained  here  off  the  gov- 
ernment reservation,  cut  by  quartermaster's  men,  and  costs.  Captain  Owen  thinks,  $7  per 
cord,  delivered  here.  It  is  oak  and  cottonwood,  and  fair  for  this  region.  I  can  learn  of  no 
peat  here.  Coal  is  reported  nearer  than  Topeka,  but  the  owners  of  the  mines  will  not  reveal 
them,  so  that  Topeka  is  the  only  resort  yet  awhile.  The  wood  on  hand  foots  up  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cords,  and  more  is  being  cut  to  make  up  the  winter's  supply ;  its  average  dis- 
tance is  three  and  four  miles. 

(6)  Forage. — No  portion  of  the  reserve  is  farmed,  and  forage  is  procured  from  citizens,, 
partly  on  contract  and  nartly  in  open  market.  I  think  the  latter  plan  bad  for  well-known 
reasons;  but  Captain  Owen  has  authority  so  to  purchase,  from  your  office  and  General 
H.  Ex.  Doc  45 2 
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Easton,  and  I  merely  record  my  opiuion.  His  haj  last  year  cost  him  $10  per  iOD.  He  » 
DOW  cuttiug  hay  on  the  government  reservation,  and  expects  to  secure  eight  hundred  tons 
heie,  at  a  cost,  as  he  estimates,  of  about  ^7  50  per  ton;  he  will  also  have  some  two  hundred 
tons  at  Salina,  on  8aliue  river,  fifty  miles  west  of  here,  fur  use  of  passing  trains.  This  las 
he  gets  on  contract  at  a  cost  of  (lb  per  ton,  baled.  'J'he  .price  is  not  unreasonable  for  thai 
section. 

For  com  he  is  paying  fifty  cents  per  bushel  in  the  ear,  and  eighty  cents  if  shelled  and 
sacked.  He  has  now  on  hand  1,0(54  bushels,  purchased  hero  principally  at  these  prices.  The 
crop  in  Kansas  will  be  unusually  large  this  year,  and  corn  ought  to  be  purchased  in  the  fall 
or  winter  at  not  exceeding  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  per  bushel  in  tne  ear,  and  Captain 
Dwell  concurs  in  this.  What  grain  he  has  is  well  cared  for,  though  too  much  lies  around 
loose  on  the  outside  of  his  granaries,  and  his  hay  is  all  well  dunnaged.  He  fears  that  citizens 
here  may  tire  his  hay,  so  as  to  make  the  goveninient  buy  the  country  crop,  ji)ut  this  is  only 
among  the  possibilities.  He  has  sufficient  machines  here  for  hay  purposes,  and  all  forage  is 
leceived  and  issued  by  weight.     His  grain  sacks  are  used  up  here  and  at  the  f/out. 

v.— Public  and  private  buildings. 

Of  course  there  are  no  private  buildings  in  use  here.  Of  the  public  buildings  there  ar» 
barracks  sufficient  fur  six  companies  (thiee  here  now,)  with  good  quarters  for  officers  in  the 
garrison  proper;  an  excellent  hospital  building;  two  other  good  buildings,  one  used  as 
quarters  for  chaplain,  the  other  for  quartermaster's  office;  five  (5)  long  stables,  sufficient  for 
ninety  horses  each  ;  and  several  minor  frame  buildings  used  as  shops,  employes'  barracks^ 
mess-houses,  &c.  The  garrison  proper  is  an  enclosure  of  some  four  or  five  acres,  about  a 
square  due  north  and  south  on  an  elevated  plateau  here,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Re- 
publican and  8moky  Hill  rivers,  to  form  the  Kansas  or  Kaw.  The  buildings  are  all  of  a 
yellowish  limestone,  found  near  here  on  the  reserve ;  are  each  a  story  and  a  half  high,  but 
the  half  so  high  as  to  constitute  a  story  nearly,  and  used  as  such  here,  and  are  all  in  good, 
though  not  pertect,  repair.  A  little  patching  and  painting  is  wanting  here  and  there,  iu  the 
hospital  especially,  but  there  is  nothing  serious  as  they  are.  One  of  the  barrack  buildings  is 
now  used  as  a  quartermaster's  storehouse,  and  is  pretty  full  on  both  floors,  but  the  property 
is  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion,  and  the  building  inside  and  outside  reflects  on  the  department. 
Inflammable  oils  were  stored  in  the  midst  of  this,  and  shavings  and  other  litter  beset  the 
doors  outside.  I  directed  the  immediate  removal  of  the  oils,  and  the  thorough  policing  and 
systematizing  of  the  building.     Cupies  of  orders  will  be  found  herewith. 

The  stables  are  also  of  stone,  but  covered  with  a  patent  paper  rooting.  These  roofs  now 
nearly  all  leak  badly,  and  need  immediate  renewing.  One  of  them  is  occupied  by  the  com- 
missary for  a  storehouse,  and  is  as  *'  clean  as  a  whistle  ;"  another  by  the  cavalry  now  here, 
and  is  in  only  tolerable  condition;  another  is  partly  used  for  storing  corn,  &c;  another  for 
stabling  public  animals  of  the  quartermaster's  department  in  daily  use  here ;  and  the  fifth 
stands  idle.  A  sixth  was  burned  down  last  winter  with  all  its  contents,  being  then  in  use  as 
a  ^quartermaster  and  commissary  of  subsistence  storehouse.  Estimated  loss  $327,000,  or 
thereabouts.  The  ventilation  in  all  of  these  stables  is  wretched,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what 
could  have  induced  the  erection  of  such  here,  where  the  summer  heats  are  so  extreme.  I 
recommend  that  windows  be  cut  in  all  of  them  to  give  air  and  circulation,  that  new  roofs  be 
put  on  all,  and  that  one  of  them  be  immediately  selected  and  adapted  for  a  quartermaster's 
storehouse.  The  garrison  barracks  now  used  for  this  purpose  is  very  unfit,  and  too  much 
exposed,  but  one  of  these  stables  at  a  little  expense  would  suttice  very  well.  The  burnt 
stable  is  still  littered  up  with  the  debris  of  the  fire  there,  such  as  old  iron,  chains,  camp  kettles, 
dec.  This  I  directed  Captain  Owen  to  take  up,  and  submit  to  an  inspector  for  condemnation 
and  sale  here,  after  retaining  what  beseemed  valuable,  so  as  to  clear  the  ruins.  He  did  not 
think  this  necessary,  as  he  was  not  technically  accountable  for  the  property,  the  tire  having 
occurred  under  his  predecessor,  a  Captain  Scott,  now  mustered  out.    I  advised  him  differently. 

Drawings  and  descriptions  of  these  buildings,  in  accordance  with  existing  orders,  Captain 
Owen  has  just  completed  preparing,  and  he  says  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two.  Hence  I  send  none  herewith.  Copies  will  be  retained  for  use  of  depot  as  a  part  of 
official  records  of  the  quartermaster's  office. 

The  government  reservation  here  embraces  about  28,000  acres.  It  lies  in  a  very  irregular 
shape,  bounded  by  the  Kansas  river  on  the  south,  principally,  though  extending  across  both 
the  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican,  farther  west.  Much  of  it  is  rolling  prairie,  though  a  large 
portion  is  excellent  bottom  land,  some  of  it  tolerably  timbered.  A  yellowish  limestone 
abounds  on  it  and  makes  excellent  building  material.  Slates  are  found  under  the  bluff  just 
by  the  fort,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  coal  was  deposited  somewhere  on  it.  The  coun- 
try here  is  settling  up  so  fast  that  this  large  reservation  will  soon  become  a  serious  embar- 
rassment, and  as  so  little  of  it  is  being  used  I  recommend  its  immediate  and  heavy  reduction. 
The  four  (4)  sections  immediately  about  the  fort,  embrai'ing  the  junction  of  the  Republican 
and  Smoky  Hill— Nos.  20,  21,  28,  and  29  on  the  land  office  map  for  this  district,  and  com- 
prising about  2,560  acres — I  recommend  to  be  retained  for  permanent  use  of  Fort  Riley. 
The  balance  I  recommend  to  be  put  into  the  market — 1st,  because  not  used  by  nor  wanted 
for  the  post,  and  never  will  be;  2d,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  this  section  of  Kansas.  Now 
that  the  railroad  has  reached  here  immigration  will  pour  in,  and  the  government,  I  take  it. 
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has  no  desire  to  obstruct  or  retard  the  tide  bj  holding  on  to  this  laree  amount  of  surplus 
land  here.  No  map  of  this  reservation  exists  here,  nor  can  I  learn  that  any  has  ever  been 
furnished  to  your  office.  No  information  can  be  had  that  it  has  ever  been  officially  declared 
a  reservation.  The  sutler  here,  who  seems  somewhat  of  a  permanency,  thinks  it  was  in 
1857,  but  be  is  not  positive  about  it.  I  learned,  however,  that  there  was  such  a  map  in 
Junction  City,  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  reglsterof  lands  lor  this  district,  aud  directed 
Captain  Owen  to  have  copies  made  therefiom  without  delay— one  for  your  office  and  one  for 
the  quartermaster's  office  here,  and  to  enter  thereon,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  public 
buildings  here.    I  presume  this  will  settle  the  matter. 

Stone  for  building  purposes,  as  I  have  said,  is  present  on  the  reservation  in  large  quanti- 
ties, at  only  a  short  distance  from  the  garrison,  a  half  a  mile  or  so.  Clay  for  bricks  has  also 
been  found,  but  stone  is  best.  The  garrison  is  too  weak  to  furnish  details  for  any  purpose 
of  the  quartermaster's  department. 

There  is  a  readiug-room  -and  library  at  the  post  for  use  of  troops,  but  none  for  the  quarter- 
master's employes.  The  employes  am  quartered  in  shanties^  and  some  few  in  tents.  One 
large  building,  frame,  serves  as  a  mess-house  and  dormitory  for  the  mechanics  and  some 
oUiers.  The  mess-house  part  of  it  was  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  dormitory  part  was 
fillhj  in  the  extreme.  Captain  Owen's  attention  was  called  to  this,  and  he  replied  that  his 
orders  were  "  to  sweep  it  out  once  a  week,"  I  directed  its  immediate  and  thorough  policing 
and  better  care  of  it  hereafter,  as  will  be  seen  by  copy  of  order  herewith. 

If  my  views  as  to  the  future  status  of  Fort  Riiev  (p.  5)  are  concurred  in,  then  no  more 
buildings  are  required  here;  but  if  it  is  intended  to  create  a  large  depot  here,  then  store- 
houses should  be  immediately  put  up,  the  materials  to  be  principally  of  stone,  now  here. 
No  portion  of  *' General  Sherman's  $1,000,000"  has  yet  reached  here,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
none  should  be  senL 

VI.-^Natiohal  cemetery. 

There  is  ground  here  set  apart  for  cemetery  purposes,  but  its  condition  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  embraces  some  three  acres  or  so,  on  a  blun*  facing  the  Republican,  aud  requires  fencing 
only  on  two  sides,  as  the  other  two  are  bounded,*  one  bv  a  precipitous  ravine,  and  the  other 
by  the  abrupt  face  of  the  bluff.  A  neat  paling  fence  has  once  been  round  the  two  former 
sides,  but  it  has  fallen  into  decay  in  parts.  This  I  directed  to  be  repaired  and  thoroughly 
whitewashed.  A  large  number  of  interments  have  been  made  hero,  probably  between  two 
hundred  and  tbree  hundred  officers,  privates,  empfloy^s,  &c. ;  but  the  whole  place  is  now 
overgrown  with  brambles  and  weed^,  and  out  of  all  the  graves  but  a  score  or  so  have  dis- 
tinguishing headboards.  I  have  directed  Captain  Owen  to  clear  up  the  grounds  without 
delay,  and  to  erect  a  headboard  at  each  grave ;  where  identity  was  undiscoverable,  to  record 
simply,  "Unknown  grave."  No  order  or  system  has  been  observed  heretofore  in  the  inter- 
ments. I  directed  him  to  number  all  the  graves,  adopt  a  general  system  for  interments,  and 
hereafter  keep  a  careful  register  in  his  own  office  as  required  by  regulations  and  existing 
orders.  His  report  on  this  cemetery,  forwarded  in  April  last,  is  defective,  as  appears  by  his 
retained  copv  here ;  the  facts  are  as  above  stated. 

I  think  tne  condition  of  this  cemetery,  as  well  as  the  storehouses,  shops,  stables,  &.C., 
heretofore  referred  to,  discreditable,  not  only  to  Captain  Owen,  but  also  to  the  post  com- 
mander. Brevet  Major  Noycs,  United  States  army,  as  a  part  of  them,  at  least,  are  peculiarly 
under  his  orders,  if  he  has  not  a  general  oversight  over  the  whole,  so  far  as  policing  goes.  I 
regret  to  make  this  report,  but  the  police  condition  of  the  post  generally  is  bad,  and  calls  for 
speedy  correction  from  some  quarter.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saving  this  much ;  I  would  be 
justified  in  saying  much  more.  The  cavalry  stables,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  disgrace- 
ful to  the  service. 

VII.— EMPLOYfeS,  MEANS  OP    TRANSPORTATION,   ETC. 

The  force  of  employes  on  hand  July  31st  foots  up  481  men,  at  a  total  cost  of  $19,937  per 
month,  rations  and  quarters  not  included,  though  in  the  main  necessarily  allowed.  (See 
Captain  Owen's  report  herewith.)  So  long  as  the  present  status  is  maintained  here  as  to 
transportation,  &c.,  I  do  not  see  that  this  price  can  be  greatly  reduced.  But  substitute  trans- 
portation on  contract  **  by  the  pound,"  which  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  is  the  true 
policy  out  here,  and  it  may  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  50  or  100  employes  here  at  Riley. 
The  item  of  teamsters  (327,  less  35  discharged)  seems  wron(2^,  as  but  23:;^  teams  are  reported, 
but  as  the  same  wages  are  paid  to  both  teamsters  and  the  laborers,  the  two  have  not  been 
strictly  classified,  aud  are  allowed  to  change  from  one  force  to  the  other  freely,  which  is  bad, 
in  my  opinion.  The  shops  are  run  on  a  reduced  scale ;  still,  too  much  "repairs"  are  going 
on,  as  at  Leavenworth.  Wheels  were  being  reconstructed  from  merely  hubs,  which  don^ 
pay  here,  and  tongues  and  poles  were  being  manufactured  from  raw  materials.  Better  to 
send  a  supply  from  the  large  surplus  of -*' parts"  now  on  hand  everywhere  east,  as  all  raw 
materials  fit  for  wagons  have  to  be  sent  from  there  anyhow.  After  the  haying  season  is 
over,  probably  by  September  30th,  the  men  engaged  in  that  duty  may  be  discharged,  pro- 
bably 100,  and  when  the  winter's  supply  of  fiiel  is  secured,  say  bj  November  30th,  probably 
100  more.  ^  This  will  still  leave  some  2b  1,  which  cannot  be  materially  reduced,  unless  con- 
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tract  transportation  be  at  once  adopted.  I  recommend  that  the  necessary  st^ps  be  taken  to 
enforce  contract  transportation,  complete  as  far  as  practicable,  early  next  sprinjir ;  ^^^^  I 
think  it  advisable  also  to  contract  for  all  fuel  and  forage  obtained  here.  If  the  itema  be 
obtained  on  the  reservation,  of  course  that  will  diminish  the  contract  price,  and  I  confess  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  calculations  made  as  to  the  cost  of  these  items  as  procured  here  dow  bjr 
the  quartermaster^  department;  the  reasons  are  obyioos. 

yill.^HoSPlTAL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  QUARTERMASTER  EMPLOYES. 

There  are  no  hospital  accommodations  here  for  our  employes,  and  there  is  no  building 
suited  for  the  purpose.  Of  late  they  have  taken  care  of  themselves  the  best — a  small  tax 
being  assessed  on  each,  with  which  Captain  Owen  paid  for  medicines,  and  occasional  medi' 
cal  attendance  in  extreme  cases.  Their  admission  to  the  post  hospital,  he  informs  me,  has 
been  refused,  because  he  declined  to  pay  the  pOst  surgeon  for  medical  attendance  required. 
Heretofore  this  had  been  done  by  his  predecessor.  Captain  Scott,  and  the  amount  thus  re- 
ceived by  the  then  post  surgeon.  Surgeon  Finlan,  5th  United  States  volunteers,  he  says 
amounted  to  more  than  his  (Finlan*s)  entire  pay  as  surgeon.  Surgeon  Finlan's  successor. 
Surgeon  Irvin,  United  States  army,  demanded  this  same  payment,  (sixty  cents  per  employ^ 
per  month, )  or  he  would  not  receive  our  employ^,  as  Captain  Owen  reports.  This  Surgeon 
irvin  admits,  but  qualifies  it  by  saying  that  a  part  of  the  employes  were  already  being  at- 
tended by  a  contract  physician,  to  whom  a  tax  was  paid,  and  that  he,  declined  receiving  the 
balance  unless  he  was  paid  also.  Previous  to  my  arrival  here,  the  contract  phyMcian  had 
been  discharged,  and  the  facts  stood  as  above.  The  facts  being  reported  to  me,  I  looked 
first  through  the  hospital  and  found  but  two  or  three  patients  there,  though  it  has  an  esti- 
mated capacity  of  forty-eight  when  full.  I  next  saw  the  post  commander,  Brevet  Major 
Noyes,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  and  approved  the  decision  of  his  medical  ofiicer.  He 
seemed  uncertain  about  it,  but  thought  the  surgeon  entitled  to  such  extra  pay,  as  be  (Major 
Noyes)  had  submitted  the  point  to  Colonel  Jones,  assistant  inspector  general,  when  here 
recently,  and  Colonel  Jones  hud  decided  in  favor  of  medical  officer's  charge.  I  protested 
against  the  whole  matter,  in  view  of  the  regulations  and  the  nature  of  the  post  here — the 
nearest  physician  being  at  Junction  City,  three  or  four  miles  off,  and  often  away,  and  the 
medical  officer  here  having  scarcely  anything  to  do— and  insisted  tlwt  Captain  Owen's  men 
should  be  received  in  the  post  hospital,  and  treated  the  same  as  soldiers— the  cost  only  of  the 
medical  supplies  dispensea  to  them  to  be  charged,  which  Captain  Owen  was  to  paj  out  of  a 
fund  assessed  for  that  purpose,  and  report  the  same  to  your  office  monthly,  on  a  special 
account  current.  The  post  commander  finallv  yielded  to  my  representations,  saying  be 
concurred  in  my  opinion,  that  no  surgeon  should  receive  such  extra  pay,  even  if  entitled  to, 
(as  he  believed  he  was,)  and  agreeing  to  instruct  the  post  surgeon  as  above.  I  subuiit  the 
whole  case  thus  for  your  information  and  recommend  that  lull  instructions,  as  to  the  ma 
referred  to,  be  sent  to  Fort  Riley  without  delay. 

My  action  was  necessary,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  I  happened  here  just  now,  as  CapUun 
Owen's  men  are,  many  of  them,  sick,  and  his  sick-list  promises  to  increase  for  some  weeks 
to  come. 

IX.—FlRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding  the  destructive  fire  here  last  winter,  no  adetj^nate  precautions  bare  been 
taken  against  fires.  Cisterns  exist  at  each  of  the  buildings  ot  considerable  capacity,  but 
many  ot  these  leak  and  need  repairing.  A  few  barrels  of  water  are  stationed  near  the  main 
storehouse,  and  empty  buckets  and  axes  are  also  placed  about  several  others.  But  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  neglect  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  The  main  storehouse,  even,  is  lit- 
tered up  with  shavings;  various  inflammable  materials,  such  as  wagon  bows,  empty  boxes, 
&c.,  are  piled  up  against  it,  and  the  shops  are  worse.  I  corrected  all  this  by  ordering  a 
general  clearing  away  of  inflammable  materials,  the  placing  of  barrels  and  buckets  of  water 
Keely  through  the  buildings,  shops,  &c.,  and  the  stationing  of  watchmen  day  and  night, 
soldiers  not  being  obtainable.  But  the  great  want  in  this  respect  are  water-works  and  a  good 
hand  fire  engine.  I  directed  Captain  Owen  to  forward  you  plans  and  estimates  for  these 
without  delay,  and  1  recommend  action  upon  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  Water  may  be 
ptocured  either  from  the  Kansas,  which  is  not  above  200  yards  from  the  main  buildings,  and 
from  the  Republican,  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  The  Kansas  is  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  it,  but  will  suffice  for  all  other 
purposes  ;  the  Republican  is  sweet  and  much  better  every  way,  and  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  that  should  not  be  used,  though  the  cost  he  somewhat  greater.  I  apprehend 
Buflicient  water- works,  on  a  small  scale,  would  not  cost  over  (10,000  or  ('5,000  at  the  out- 
side, and  they  would  pay  for  themselves  very  soon,  as  a  water-wagon  has  now  to  be  con- 
stantly employed  at  a  yearly  cost  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  every. hing  included.  I  recom- 
mend their  construction  accordingly,  and  that  a  good  hand  fire  engine,  with  sufficient  hose, 
be  sent  here  without  delay.    The  government  property  now  here  foots  up  very  nearly 

1,0(>0,000  exclusive  of  the  buildings,  which  cost,  I  am  informed,  fully  $1,000,000  more 
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The  interest  on  the  cost  of  gofficient  water-works,  d^c,  would  be  a  very  triflinfr  insurance  ou 
80  large  an  amount  of  property,  and  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  getting  rid  of  the  costly 
water-wagon. 

X.— AC!COUNTS. 

The  accounts  of  Captain  Owen  had  been  rendered  for  June,  and  those  for  July  were  weU 
advanced.  They  were  generally  correct,  though  no  authority  appeared  for  his  frequent  pur- 
chases in  open  market  in  violation  of  existing  orders.  He  has  such  authority  in  his  posses- 
sion, however,  but  he  had  neglected  to  file  it  with  his  accounts,  or  refer  to  it  on  his  vouchers, 
as  required.  He  was  instructed  accordingly.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  August  1 1  was 
$'27,247  73,  of  which  $21,247  73  was  in  safe,  and  the  balance  on  deposit  with  United  States 
treasury  at  Sl  Louis,  Missouri.    Amount  in  safe  was  counted  and  round  correct. 

XL— Miscellaneous. 

L  A  steam  saw-mill,  capable  of  cutting  2,500  or  3,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  is  attached 
to  the  DOHt,  snd  is  now  manufacturing  cottonwood  lumber  for  use  at  Fort  Ellsworth.  It  ia 
in  good  condition,  and  is  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  depot. 

2.  There  is  a  good  chapel  here,  built  of  stone,  and  capable  of  seating  some  one  hundred 
persons  or  so.  It  is  used  regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  but  the  service  is  poorly  attended,  only 
tour  adults  and  four  cliildreu  being  present  August  12,  out  of  a  population  of  one  thousand 
souls  here  at  tlie  post,  soldiers,  citizens,  &c.,  all  included.  Either  Sunday  does  not  extend 
west  of  Leavenworth,  which  is  probable,  or  else  the  chaplain  is  not  a  Beecher  or  a  Whitt- field. 

3.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  unserviceable  quartermaster*s  stores,  wagons,  harness, 
&c.,  here  tliat  are  of  no  use,  and  only  encumber  the  post.  I  recommend  that  tbey  be  sold  at 
public  auction  here  as  soon  as  practicable. 

RECAPITULATION. 

L  I  regret  that  it  is  my  duty  to  recommend  that  Captain  Owen  be  relieved  from  duty  and 
mustered  out  as  not  suited  for  tlie  service,  for  reasons  given  at  length.     (See  page  2.) 

2.  I  recommend  that  all  unserviceable  property  here  be  sold  immediately  at  public  auction, 
after  due  advertiseineui,  so  as  to  relieve  the  depot  of  useless  material.    (See  pages  3  and  24.) 

3.  I  recommend  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  teams  here  be  sold,  and  the  transportation  of 
freight  turned  over  wholly  to  the  contractors.  I  estimate  the  saving  at-one  third.  (See  pages 
5  and  6.) 

4.  I  recommend  that  the  stables  here  be  put  in  immediate  repair,  and  one  of  them  con- 
verted into  a  quartermaster's  storehouse.     (See  page  JO.) 

5.  I  recommend  that  the  government  reserve  here,  about  28,000  acres,  be  reduced  to  2,560 
acres,  because  that  amount  will  amply  suffice  for  all  present  or  future  wants  here.  (See 
pa^  12.) 

6.  I  recommend  that  employes  be  reduced  at  least  by  spring,  by  turning  over  not  only  gen- 
eral outside  transportation,  but  also  the  procuring  of  fuel  and  furage  to  contractors.  I  believe 
a  large  saving  would  result  from  this,  at  least  one-third,  and  perhaps  more.  (See  pages  16 
and  17.) 

7.  I  recommend  that  a  hand  fire-engine,  with  sufficient  hose,  be  sent  here  immediately,  and 
that  small  water-works  be  erected,  without  delay,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  fire.  (See 
pages  20  and  22. ) 

I  have  looked  well  into  everything,  I  believe,  pertaining  to  the  quartermaster's  department 
w^hile  here,  because  I  thought  this  post  occupies  much  ot  your  attention  now  in  connection 
with  this  region,  and  submit  the  above  report  as  results  of  the  same.  In  conclusion,  I  can- 
not forbear  repeating  the  opinions  expressed  on  page  5,  and  am  persuaded  you  would  be  of 
the  same  judgment  were  you  here  in  person. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING, 
Colonel  and  Inspector  Q.  M.  />.,  Bvt,  Brig,  Gen, 
Brevet  Mi^jor  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U,  8,  A,,  fVaskington,  D,  C, 
Note.— Clerk  sick.    Beport  finished  by  myself. 

J.  F.  E. 
A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Quartermaster, 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska  Territory,  August  22,  1866. 
General:  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  across  the  country  from  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  and  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  affairs  at  Fort  Kearney,  Nebraska : 

I.— Officers. 
The  quartermaster  on  duty  here  is  First  Lieutenant  Charies  E.  Dibble,  18th  United  States 
infantry,  and  acting  assistant  quartermaster.     He  relieved  Captain  Ladd,  assistant  quarter. 
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master  of  voluDteers,  August  1,  and  is  an  intelligent,  energetic  jonng  officer.  The  other 
company  officers  at  the  post  belong  to  the  troops  here,  (two  companies  5th  United  States 
volunteers,  less  than  one  hundred  strong, )  and  are  all  required  for  garrison  duty.  Lieuten- 
ant Dibble  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  but  is  retained  here  bj  the  post  comniander. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  Wessels,  United  States  army,  because  of  his  fitness  to  serve  as  post 
quartermaster,  and  the  general  unfitness  of  other  officers  here;  and  in  this  opinion  I  oeg 
leave  to  concur.  His  aitairs  are  generally  in  good  condition,  and  bear  marks  of  iutelligence 
and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  I  therefore  recommend  that  he  be  relieved 
from  the  execution  of  existing  orders  and  continued  on  duty  as  post  quartermaster  here  until 
further  orders.  The  post  is  an  important  one  at  present,  involving  considerable  disburse- 
ments, and  I  think  Lieutenant  Dibhle  well  fitted  for  its  requirements.  General  Wessels  de- 
sires his  retention  here  for  reasons  already  given,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it 
accordingly. 

IL— Public  animals. 

The  public  animals  at  the  post  consist  of  105  horses  and  256  mules.  Of  these  25  mx-miilie 
teams  are  absent  at  Fort  Reno.  They  were  sent  there  in  May  last,  by  order  of  Colonel  Car- 
rington,  United  States  army,  and  have  never  been  returned  or  receipted  for,  though  applicAo 
tion  has  been  made  to  that  effect  repeatedly.  If  returned  here  they  will  be  sarplus.  I 
recommend  that  the  proper  officer  at  1?  ort  Reno  be  directed  to  receipt  to  Lieutenant  Dibble 
at  once  for  this  property,  and  the  teams  be  disposed  of  aa  circumstances  at  Keno  may 
justify.  Of  the  balance,  15  six-mule  teams  and  5  ambulances  are  held  for  daily  u»e  at  Fort 
Kearney.  Ten  of  the  teams  are  in  actual  use,  and  the  ambulances  are  called  for  in  trans- 
portation of  officers,  &c.  As  all  supplies  are  contracted  for,  delivered  here,  I  think  this 
transportation  in  excess  at  least  five  teams  and  three  ambulances,  and  would  recommend  its 
reduciion  accordingly.  I  think  transportation  of  officers  by  ambulance  most  expensive  in 
its  way,  as  see  calculations  in  my  report  on  Fort  Leavenworth,  p.  15.  In  addition,  there 
are  somn  80  horfes  and  mules  on  hand  still  that  are  unserviceable  and  unfit  for  issue.  I  in- 
spected these  personally,  and,  in  view  of  existing  orders,  directed  their  immediate  sate  here 
to  save  cost  of  foraging  them.  Their  sale  was  ordered  here  because  recent  sales  show  that 
as  good  prices  can  be  obtained  here  as  at  Leavenworth,  and  cost  of  transfer  there  thus  saved 
besides.  With  these  reductions  I  do  not  regard  the  public  animals  here  in  excess.  Good 
corrals  and  stables  exist  here.  Stabling  for  fully  three  hundred  animals  ;  and  four  hundred 
might  be  comfortably  sheltered  on  a  pinch.  The  stables  need  some  slight  repairs,  stalls,  &c. 
but  are  generally  good. 

III.— Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  amount  of  this  on  hand  is  fully  a  year's  supply,  averaging  over  500  suits  completer 
with  excess  in  many  chief  articles.  With  present  garrison,  of  course,  it  is  far  more.  Its 
condition  is  good,  and  it  is  all  well  stored  in  a  tolerable  building.     No  complaints  about  it. 

IV.— Rail  and  kiver  transportation. 

The  post  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by  freight  wagons,  but  its  supplies  for  the  season  are 
now  mainly  here,  and  hereafter  it  should  be  supplied  by  northern  division  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  This  road  runs  from  Omaha  here,  trains  reaching  Kearney  yesterday  for  the  first 
time.  The  distance  is  reported  at  196  miles ;  distance  to  Leavenworth,  294  miles.  The 
road  runs  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  so  that  the  station  is  across  the  river  and  some 
five  miles  off;  Kearney  being  on  tke  south  bank,  about  one  mile  from  the  river.  The  Platte 
is  here  some  two  miles  wide,  being  broken  up  by  iwlands  into  various  streams,  all  of  them 
shallow,  seldom  over  three  feet.  The  bottom  is  bad,,  quicksands,  &c.,  and  in  the  spring 
during  high  water  the  river  is  sometimes  unfordable  for  a  month  or  so,  but  usually  teams 
can  readily  get  across.  The  railroad  is  being  pushed  west  vigorously.  One  hundred  miles 
more  are  under  contract,  to  be  done  by  December  Ist,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  reach 
Fort  McPherson  by  Christmas  at  the  farthest.  These  facts  show  the  inexpediency,  in  my 
ludgmeut,  of  making  Fort  Kearney  any  more  of  a  depot  than  it  is.  On  the  contrary,  what 
I  see  here  confirms  me  in  opinions  expressed  in  report  on  Leavenworth,  pp.  2  to  7,  and  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  repeat  them  here  accordingly.  I  do  not  see  as  I  can  tvdd  anything  to 
the  strength  of  the  views  there  advanced  at  length,  and  omit  further  remarks  accordingly. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  true  base  for  supplying  Kearney,  and  all  the  posts  on  this 
route,  is  now  Omaha  and  the  Pacific  railroad,  (northern  division.)  The  wagon  contractors 
are  doing  their  work  well,  and  deserve  commendation.  But  the  railroad  will  save  both  tiooe 
and  expense,  and  should  be  used  to  its  farthest  distance.  Shifting  depots,  drawing  directly 
from  Omaha,  should  be  established  early  in  the  spring,  and  contracts  made  to  take  supplies 
accordingly  as  the  road  pushes  westward.  Why  cannot  this  be  done,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  government  7 

No  transportation  by  stage  is  furnished  at  present,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  stage  com- 
pany to  take  passengers  at  the  rates  fixed  at  Washington.  I  think  this  unfortunate,  a« 
occasions  frequently  arise  when  it  is  important  for  officers  and  others  to  go  through  rapidly. 
Apart  from  this  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  stage  transportation  is  the  cheapest,  as  per  my  report 
on  Leavenworth,  (page  15,)  though,  at  first  glance,  it  may  seem  other^vise. 
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v.— Regular  supplies. 

(a)  Fud. — ^The  only  fuel  used  at  the  post  is  wood.  This  is  now  bein^  delivered  here  on 
contract,  a  (^ood,  merchantable  article  of  hard  wood  at  $19  per  cord.  It  is  cut  on  Wood 
creek,  some  ten  miles  off,  across  the  Platte,  and  the  price  seems  excessive,  though  it  is  not 
so  in  reality  in  view  of  the  woodlass  character  of  the  country  hereabouts.  Last  year  the 
supply  cost  $30  per  cord,  through  the  (general  mismanagement  and  extravagance  of  affairs  on 
the  plains,  so  that  the  present  cost  seems  not  unreasonable.  I  fear  the  railroad  will  not  re- 
duce our  cost  of  fuel,  as  it  will  consume  so  much  itself.  Our  only  prospect  of  relief,  in  my 
judgment,  lies  in  the  discovery  of  coal  or  peat.  Both  of  these  undoubtedly  exist  somewhere 
in  this  regfton,  as  Providence  always  provides  some  compensation.  But  they  have  failed  to 
appear  as  yet,  though  the  country  has  been  **  prospected'*  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around, 
as  1  am  informed.  Supposed  peat  was  found  bv  Captain  Ladd,  but  on  trial  it  proved  other- 
wise. I  am  inclined  to  think  coal  will  be  found  on  the  Little  Blue,  some  seventy  five  miles 
east  of  here,  on  the  Leavenworth  trail.  I  travelled  through  the  country  there  in  commg  here, 
and  many  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Little  Blue  gave  strong  indications  of  coal.  Settlers  there  were 
of  the  same  opinion,  though  no  mines  have  been  opened  yet.  The  amount  of  wood  on  hand 
here  foots  up  313  cords. 

(A)  Forage. — ^The  amount  on  hand  foots  up  19,509  bushels  of  corn  and  1,000  tons  of  hay 
contracted  for.  The  com  costs,  delivered  nere,  $1  .'S3  per  bushel.  It  all  comes  from  the 
Missouri  river,  Leavenworth,  Nebraska  Cily,  and  Omaha,  the  country  here  yielding  only 
sufficient  for  its  own  supplv.  In  fact  there  are  no  settlements  worth  mentioning,  the  country 
for  miles  around  being  either  barren  or  cursed  with  countless  grasshoppers.  In  a  year  or 
two,  if  the  Indians  quiet  down,  a  good  source  of  supply  will  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Blue,  but  seventy-five  miles  or  so  east.  It  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  fast  settling  up, 
though  harassed  this  season  by  Indians.  I  found  many  ranches  abandoned  in  coming  up 
it,  with  the  crops  going  to  waste,  and  heard  wild  stories  of  danger.  A  man  or  two,  indee<i. 
had  been  killed  in  July.  But  I  met  no  Indians,  nor  any  signs  of  them,  except  the  abandoned 
country,  and  1  judge  a  year  or  two  will  find  the  Little  Blue  dotted  with  farms.  Supplies  will 
then  abound  there,  anci  I  apprehend  the  inhabitants  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
market  here,  and  will  sell  grain  at  even  lower  rates  than  the  railroad  can  bring  it  from  the 
Missouri. 

The  supply  of  grain  on  hand.  Lieutenant  Dibble  estimates  as  sufficient  for  three  hundred 
days'  supply  for  all  animals  on  hand.  As  this  includes  the  surplus  animals  here  ordered  sold, 
and  those  absent  at  Fort  Reno,  I  apprehend  he  has  fully  a  twelve-months*  supply.  He  has 
asked  permission  to  contract  for  more,  delivered  here,  but  I  recommend  no  more  to  be  accu- 
mulated here  at  present.  That  on  hand  is  in  good  condition,  but  the  storage  is  bad,  and 
much  of  what  is  nere  will  be  lost  if  a  forage-house  be  not  at  once  provided.  Its  only  shelter 
now  [a  pontoon  chest  planks  set  on  end,  loosely  framed  together  temporarily,  and  covered 
with  odd  pauHns  and  teut-flies  that  nowhere  meet.  The  whole  structure  would  be  toppled 
over  by  the  first  gust  here  were  it  not  for  the  grain  inside.  As  it  is,  the  rain  pours  in  both 
at  top  and  sides  almost  at  will.  I  have  called  the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Dibble  to  the 
facts,  and  recommend  that  he  be  furnished  immediately  with  sufficient  lumber  and  carpen- 
ters to  erect  a  good  and  serviceable  fi»rage-house.  The  pontoon  material  would  largely 
suffice  for  this  purpose,  and  might  just  as  well  be  used  up  as  to  lie  here  idle.  The  train  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  here  several  years  ago,  and  the  boats  are  rotting  in  the  sun,  having 
never  been  put  to  any  use,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  whole  establishment  is  on  Lieu- 
tenant Dibble's  papers,  (some  20,000  feet  of  planking  alone,}  and  I  recommend  that  he  be 
authorized  to  use  it  all  as  above  indicated.  A  copy  of  order  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
herewith.  I  think  this  forage-house  the  most  important  matter  just  now  that  Fort  Kearney 
needs.  One  of  the  large  stables  might  be  used  temporarily  for  this  purpose,  but  General 
Wessels  expects  cavalry  here  this  wiuier,  and  says  he  is  afraid,  therefore,  to  order  the  forage 
transferred  to  the  same. 

Hay  is  supplied  on  contract,  and  cost^,  delivered  here  and  stacked,  $9  75  per  ton.  It  is 
cut  on  Grand  island,  a  part  of  the  government  reservation  here,  in  the  Platte  river.  Last 
year  it  cost  $40  per  ton,  and  I  can't  understand  the  great  difference,  except  on  the  theory  of 
wild  and  reckless  extravagance  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  plains  last  year,  as  I  have  heard 
and  observed,  not  to  susj)ect  worse  things.  There  are  five  patent  mowers  here  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  but  it  has  been  thought  more  advisable  to  contract  for  the  hay,  and  I 
concur  in  this  judgment.  The  supply  on  hand  foots  up  1,000  tons  contracted  for  and  yet  to 
bo  delivered.  All  forage  is  received  and  issued  by  weight,  the  post  having  good  scales  for 
that  purpose. 

VI.— Reservation  public  and  private  buildings,  etc. 

^  The  reservation  consists  of  an  area  of  country  ten  miles  square.  It  extends  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Platte  on  the  north,  to  the  far  Sand  hills  of  the  Platte  valley  on  the  south,  and 
along  the  river  for  ten  miles.  It  embraces  all  the  islands  in  the  Platte  here,  particularly 
Grand  island,  which  is  valuable  as  the  best  aud  almost  only  grass  and  wood  land  here.  The 
post  was  established  some  18  or  20  years  ago,  but  I  can  find  nothing  definite  here ;  no  map 
or  other  records  can  be  found,  though  General  Wessels,  as  he  informs  me,  has  made  full  search 
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for  them.    He  also  addressed  a  commanication  to  the  Adjutant  General  on  the  subject,  but 
as  jet  without  answer. 

The  public  buildings  consist  of  quarters  for  commandant,  a  tolerable  bouse ;  quAfteri  for 
officers,  Terj  shabby ;  barracks  for  three  companies,  poor ;  three  considerable  storehonaes  for 
quartermaster's  and  subsistence  stores,  all  fair ;  a  hospital  for  twenty  men,  good :  good  sta- 
bling for  300  or  400  animals,  needing  onlv  slight  repairs,  and  a  lot  of  sod  buildings,  none  of 
them  of  much  account.  They  are  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  reserve,  aboat  two 
miles  east  of  Kearney  City,  on  the  reserve  line,  and  two  and  a  half  south  of  the  Platte.  Thej 
are  all  of  frame,  mostly  cottonwood,  except  the  sod  buildings  above  referred  to.  Their  gen* 
eral  condition  is  far  from  good,  and  the  most  of  them  need  lumber  and  carpentering  at  once, 
to  prepare  them  for  the  winter.  General  Wessels  reporta  them  as  very  bad  when  he  aRSumed 
command  here,  and  his  quartermaster  has  b^n  repairing  them  as  fast  as  possible  ;  but  he 
has  only  three  carpenters,  and  can *t  *' make  bricks  without  straw."  Major  General  Pope,  when 
here  recently,  ordered  100,000  feet  of  lumber  here  for  general  repairs;  of  this  amonnt,  8,(H)D 
feet  have  been  received.  I  recommend  that  the  balance  be  pushed  forward  at  once  with 
expedition,  and  that  carpenters  be  sent  here  to  hurry  up  the  work  before  winter  sets  in.  As 
to  the  forage-house,  I  have  already  spoken  on  page  7,  which  please  see.  Bui  a  variety  of 
repairs  are  needed  here,  and  the  necessity  is  immediate  and  urgent  Now  that  the  railroad 
is  completed  to  Kearney.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  suffer  delay.  None  of 
** General  Sherman's  |], 000,000'*  for  posts  on  the  plains  has  reached  here  yet;  it  should  be 
made  immediately  available  for  lumber  and  mechanics  here. 

There  is  no  stone  for  building  purposes  in  this  vicinity,  and  sod  and  adobe  cannot  be  used 
this  season  ;  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  harden.  No  adobe  has  been  tried  here,  but  sod  has, 
with  only  tolerable  success.  The  walls  seem  thick  enough,  yet  after  a  year  or  so  they  bulge 
out,  and  will  soon  tumble  down  if  not  braced  op ;  another  fault  is  their  dampness  ;  I  iDcline 
to  think  them  worthless,  except  for  the  most  common  purposes ;  they  surely  will  not  do  for 
storehouses.  I  think  a  lesson  may  be  learned  from  the  settlers  here.  They  use  log  huts,  but 
roofed  with  slabs,  and  cover  these  with  dirt  a  foot  or  so  thick.  I  examined  many  of  these 
while  en  route  here,  and  found  them  perfectly  dry  and  serviceable.  A  little  dirt  has  to  be 
added  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  this  soon  hardens  and  becomes  covered  with  a  dense  growth 
of  grass,  and  the  inhabitants  assured  me  it  turned  rain  completely.  Tlie  sod  buildings  ap- 
pear  first  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  but  they  are  tumbling  down  wherever  I  have  seen 
them ;  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  cheapest  and  most  serviceable  material  here  at 
Kearney  is  lumber,  especially  as  the  railroad  has  now  reached  here.  The  shops  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  here,  all  very  trifling,  are  made  of  sod,  roofed  with  shingles,  and 
suffice  very  well ;  as  also  the  kitchens  of  the  post  and  some  other  buildings.  I  apprehend 
a  dirt  root  would  be  found  too  heavy  for  the  sod. 

No  map  or  drawings  of  the  buildings  exist  here,  nor  have  any  been  rendered  to  your  office. 
I  have  directed  Lieutenant  Dibble  to  have  maps  and  drawings  made,  both  of  the  reserva- 
tion and  buildings,  wUhout  delay  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  you  and  the  other 
retained  here,  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  quartermaster's  office  here.  I  appre- 
hend he  will  find  a  map  of  the  reservation  in  the  United  States  land  office  for  this  district, 
from  which  he  can  secure  a  copy,  and  I  notified  him  accordin(i!^ly. 

The  troops  here,  less  than  one  hundred,  as  before  stated,  are  all  occupied  with  their  legiti- 
mate duties,  so  that  it  will  be  impracticable  to  use  them  for  building  purposes.  There  is  a 
good  library  here,  furnished  chiefly  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  a  room  is  used  for 
chapel  purposes.  There  is  no  chapel  proper  here,  and  1  cannot  recommend  the  erection  of 
one  under  existing  circumstances.  The  extent  of  the  government  reservation  here  (ten 
miles  square)  is  beyond  reason,  in  my  judgment,  and  I  recommend  its  reduction  accordingly. 
I  suggest  that  it  be  reduced  to  two  sections  immediately  about  the  post,  and  the  valuable 
grass  and  wood  islands,  in  the  river,  and  that  all  the  rest  be  thrown  open  to  pre-emption  or 
sale.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever  been  officially  declared  a  reservation,  but  presume,  of 
course  that  this  is  so. 

VII.— EMPLoyfes. 

The  roll  of  employes  foots  up  seventy  men,  August  21,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  f2,905, 
exclusive  of  rations  and  quarters,  both  of  which,  of  course,  are  furnished.  Of  these^  forty 
teamsters  will  be  discharged  as  soon  as  the  absent  train  at  Reno  is  disposed  of.  This  will 
leave  but  thirty  men,  which  I  do  not  deem  in  excess  from  what  I  see  here.  They  are  quar- 
tered in  tents  and  rough  sod  buildings,  and  many  of  them  live  in  their  wagons.  Should  the 
post  be  maintained  permanently,  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  quarters  for 
employes,  but  there  is  no  lime  for  this  this  season.  The  employes  struck  me  as  a  good  body 
of  men,  and  as  kept  busily  engaged. 

VIII.— Fire  department. 

No  precautions  whatever  exist  here  against  fires,  and  inflammable  oils,  as  usual,  were 
stored  in  the  midst  of  main  warehouses.  So  the  post  wood-pile  was  near  to  the  storehouses, 
and  light  kindling  material  in  considerable  quantity  between  even  this  and  the  storehouse.  I 
directed  the  immediate  removal  of  all  these.    There  are  several  wells  here  in  daily  use,  bat 
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no  primps  in  them.  These  wells  are  onlj  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  common  iron  pumps,  such 
as  are  iu  use  at  Ijeaven worth,  would  render  them  sufficiently  serviceable  a^inst  fires  here  I 
think.  I  directed  Lieutenant  Dibble  accordingly  to  make  requisition  for  such  pumps ;  also 
tQ  distribute  barrels  and  buckets  of  water  among  all  the  main  buildings,  storehouses,  d^c. 

IX. — Cemetery. 

The  post  cemetery,  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile  west  of  the  fort  here,  embraces  about  an  acre. 
It  contains  some  thirty  graves,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained.  These  have  been  located 
withoii  t  system,  and  higgledy-piggledy,  as  the  occasion  happened.  Lieutenant  Dibble  has 
recently  enclosed  the  grounds  with  a  substantial  paling  fence,  and  is  about  having  this  white- 
washed. I  have  instructed  him  verbally  also  to  systematize  the  burials  hereafter,  and  to 
mark  each  grave  with  headboards,  &.C.,  in  accordance  with  existing  orders.  A  report  on 
this  cemetery  was  forwarded  to  you  by  Captain  Ladd,  late  assistant  quartermaster  here,  as 
I  am  informed,  some  weeks  ago. 

X.— Accounts. 

Lieutenant  Dibble  had  no  accounts  for  July,  as  he  only  entered  on  duty  here  Auj^ust  1. 
His  cash  on  hand  August  21  footed  up  $11,(^7  83,  of  which  $9,446  58  was  on  deposit  with 
United  States  treasury  at  St.  Louis,  and  balance  in  safe.  The  latter  was  found  to  be  correct. 
He  has  two  good  office  clerks,  who  were  here  with  Captain  Ladd,  and  he  himself  is  a  bright 
young  fellow,  who  will  soon  make  a  quartermaster  if  he  has  a  chance. 

XL— Miscellaneous 

1.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  pontoon  train  here;  but  there  is  a  matter  connected  with 
it  that  I  think  needs  attention.  Of  the  fourteen  boats  it  consists  of.  eight  are  a  hundred 
miles  frum  here,  on  Loup  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Platte.  It  appears,  from  what  1  can  learn 
here,  that  some  time  in  1865,  a  Colonel  Heath,  of  the  7th  Iowa  cavalrv,  then  in  command 
here,  made  a  contract  himself  with  certain  Messrs.  Becker  &  Becker  that  the  government 
would  furnish  these  boats  and  accompanying  materials  for  a  ferry  at  Loup  Fork,  Becker  &, 
Becker  to  put  them  down  and  run  the  ferry ;  to  charge  citizens  what  rates  the^  pleased,  but 
to  pass  government  trains,  &c,. free;  the  government  to  furnish  a  military  force  sufficient 
to  protect  the  bridge.  It  seems  to  be  a  onesided,  not  to  say  suspicious,  arrangement  at  best, 
as  no  government  trains  ever  pass  that  way,  and  Lieutenant  Dibble  and  General  Wessels  have 
both  spoken  to  me  of  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  a  copy  of  the  contract  here,  as  the 
contractors  seem  to  have  the  only  one,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  are.  The  above  facts 
I  have  obtained  from  hearsay  here,  but  they  seem  to  be  reliable.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  whole  affair  is  an  unauthorized  use  of  public  property,  not  to  speak  more 
severely  of  it,  and  I  recommend  that  the  contract  be  annulled,  ana  the  boats  at  Loup  Fork 
sold  at  public  auction  without  delay.  As  it  is,  the  quarteimaster  here  is  now  responsible  for 
them,  but  without  any  control  over  them.  The  matter,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  re- 
ported to  General  Easton,  but  no  answer  received  as  yet. 

2.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  unserviceable  and  worthless  property  here,  which  I  think 
should  be  condemned  and  sold  without  delay.  It  consists  principally  of  wagons,  &c.  They 
stand  here  without  shelter,  shrivelling  and  warping  in  the  sun,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cleared 
out  and  the  post  rid  of  them  the  better,  in  my  judgment.  I  recommend  their  disposition  thus 
accordingly. 

3.  The  general  condition  of  the  post  is  rapidly  improving,  thanks  to  the  commandant  and 
quartermaster.  It  seems  to  have  been  bad,  as  General  Wessels  reports  it  was  when  he  came 
here :  but  it  is  coming  up,  and  its  police  condition  especially  is  excellent. 

4.  There  is  no  file  of  General  Orders,  Quartermaster  General*s  Office,  here,  and  scarcely  any 
of  the  orders.    I  recommend  that  full  files  be  sent  immediately. 

recapitulation. 

I.  I  commend  Lieutenant  Dibble  as  an  intelligent  and  energetic  young  officer,  and  re- 
commend hiui  to  be  continued  on  duty  here  as  post  quartermaster.     (See  pp.  1,  2.) 

II.  I  recommend  that  the  transportation  here  be  reduced  to  ten  teams  and  three  ambu- 
lances ;  all  surplus  property  to  be  transferred  or  sold.     (See  pp.  2,  3.) 

III.  I  recommend  that  the  railroad  here  boused  to  its  utmost  distance  next  season,  by  the 
establishment  of  shiftiug  depots,  as  on  military  roads.     (See  p.  4.) 

IV.  I  recommend  that  the  pontoon  material  heie  be  used  for  general  purposes  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  for  repairs  to  buildingrs,  &c,     (See  p.  7.) 

V.  I  recommend  that  mechanics  and  materials  be  sent  here  inmiediately  to  erect  a  forage 
house,  and  make  necessary  repairs  to  other  buildings,  before  winter  sets  in.  (See  pp.  9,  10.) 

VL  I  recommend  that  the  government  reservation  here  be  reduced  from  ten  miles  square 
to  two  sections,  immediately  about  the  fort.     (See  p.  II.) 

VIL  I  recommend  that  sufficient  pumps  be  sent  here  to  equip  all  the  wells  as  a  precau- 
tion agaihst  fires.    (See  p.  13.) 
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VIII.  I  recommend  that  the  contract  with  Becker  &  Becker,  allowing  them  eipht  pon- 
toon boats,  &c.,  gratis,  be  annulled,  and  the  boats  sold  at  public  auction.    (See  p.  15.) 

IX.  I  recommend  that  all  the  unHerviceabie  wagons,  &c.,  be  condemned  and  sold,  so  as  to 
rid  the  post  of  useless  material.     (See  p.  J5.) 

It  X.  I  recommend  that  full  files  of  oraers  Quartermaster  Generars  office  be  sent  here,  as 
none  are  here  now.    (See  p.  J 5.) 

Copies  of  orders  issued  while  here  please  find  herewith.    I  leave  to-morrow  for  Fort  Mc- 
pherson by  stage ;  thence  I  po  to  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  thence  to  Denver,  also  by  sta^.   ^  I 
expect  to  leave  Denver  by  September  10,  at  the  furthest,  and  peiha|)8  before.     This  will 
bring  nie  to  Salt  Lake  by  September  15,  and  I  shall  leave  there  by  the  20th  or  22d. 
In  conclusion,  I  am,  ganeral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING, 
Colonel  and  Inspector  Q,,  M.  D  ^  B'vt  Brig,  Gen. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Q.  U.  Gen.  U,  S.  A.,  H'ashington,  D.  C. 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  A.  Q,  M. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Fort  McPherson,  Nebraska,  Avgust  25,  1866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to^announce  my  arrival  here  yestei-day,  and  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report  relating  to  affairs  of  quartermaster's  department  here: 

Fort  McPherson  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  ol  the  Platte  river,  on  the  great  overland 
emigrant  and  stage  route,  ninety-five  miles  west  from  Fort  Kearney,  and  one  hundred  miles 
east  of  Fort  St^dgwick.  It  is  two  miles  east  of  the  stage  and  telegraph  station  at  Cottonwood 
Springs,  and  hence,  until  recently,  has  been  called  "Cottonwood  Post,"  being  so  designated 
in  my  orders.  It  was  established  here  in  1863  by  volunteer  troops  then  stationed  in  this 
vicinity,  and  at  first  was  intended  as  only  temporary  winter  cantonments,  though  it  after- 
wards became  a  permanent  post.  The  garrison  here  now  consists  of  two  companies  of  2d 
United  States  cavalry,  togetlier  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  with  sixty-five  serviceable 
horses,  and  the  fragments  of  two  companies  of  the  5th  United  States  volunteers,  about 
thirty-five  men  more.  Its  duty  is  to  overawe  the  Indians,  principally  Sioux,  in  this  region, 
and  protect  the  settlers  and  overland  route  as  far  as  necessary.  The  work  of  the  quarter- 
masters department  is  to  supply  the  post  here  and  make  small  issues  to  passing  trains  and 
detiichnients.  Last  winter  it  also  supplied  Fort  Sedgwick  with  wood,  but  hereafter  Sedgwick 
proposes  to  supply  itself. 

I.— Officers. 

The  post  quartermaster  (also  serving  as  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence)  is  Second 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Yates,  2d  United  States  cavalry,  and  acting  assistant  quartermaster. 
He  has  only  been  serving  as  such  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  the  condition  of  atTairs  here 
speaks  well  for  his  energy  and  efficiency,  and  I  beg  leave  to  commend  him  accordingly.  In 
my  judgment  and  that  of  the  post  commander.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Misner,  2d  cavalry, 
he  will  serve  the  department  here  well. 

II.—PUBLIC  ANIMALS. 

These  foot  up  twenty-four  horses  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  mules.  The  horses 
are  not  in  excess ;  but  of  the  mules  there  are  fifteen  six-mule  teams,  of  which  but  eight  are 
in  daily  use.  I  think  the  number  in  execs'*,  as  all  supplies  are  contracted  for,  delivered 
here,  except  fuel,  which  has  been  contracted  for  at  twelve  miles*  distance  cut  and  con'ed 
there — unwisely,  as  I  think.  I  reconnnend  a  reduction  of  the  teams  immediately  to  not 
exceeding  ten,  which  ought  to  suffice  for  a  post  of  less  than  two  hundred  men,  even  if  they 
have  to  haul  wood  twelve  miles,  the  roads  here  being  good  nearly  all  the  year  round.  The 
surplus  teams  should  be  sent  east  and  sold  there  before  winter  sets  in.  Leavenworth  would 
be  the  better  place.  The  animals  are  in  excellent  condition.  A  corral  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  them,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  two  hundred  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of 
cedar  logs,  with  sheds  on  three  sides,  made  by  covering  slabs  with  earth  and  sods.  The 
logs  will  also  be  chinked  with  slabs,  &c.,  before  winter  sets  in.  It  will  hold  twenty-five  six- 
mule  teams  complete,  with  room  for  wagon  park  in  centre.  It  was  a  very  necessary  struc* 
ture  here,  and  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

III.— Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  supply  comprises  about  one  thousand  suits  substantially,  as  per  reports  herewith.  It 
is  mostly  good,  though  some  has  been  damaged  by  getting  wet  in  crossing  the  Platte.  The 
latter  had  oetter  be  sold  here,  as  citizens  will  buy  it  readily.    The  stock  is  unduly  large  lor 
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McPherson,  and  the  Bame  may  be  said  of  its  subsistence  stores,  of  which  there  is  a  yearns 
sapply  for  nine  hundred  men.    The  character  of  the  clothing  is  good ;  no  complaints. 

rv. — Rail  and  river  transportation. 

As  stated  in  my  report  on  Fort  Kearney,  the  Pacific  railroad  (northern  division)  now 
reaches  Kearney,  and  is  expected  to  reach  here  by  December  1.  It  is  graded  to  within  thirty 
miles  of  here  now,  and  a  neavy  force  of  men  is  at  work  upon  it,  laying  from  one  to  two 
miles  daily.  This  road  runs  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  from  Omaha  westward,  and 
crosses  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  here.  It  will  leave 
Fort  McPherson  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south,  with  the  Platte  between,  which  just  now  is 
not  fordable,  and  they  say  here  is  often  so  throughout  the  year.  I  think  this  road  should  be 
osed  to  its  utmost  extent  on  the  opening  of  next  season,  but  forbear  to  speak  further  of  this 
in  view  of  what  I  have  said  in  my  report  on  Leavenworth,  page  2  to  7,  which  please  see. 
My  further  observation  confirms  all  that  is  there  said  at  length. 

Wo  transportation  is  furnished  by  stage,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  report  on  Kearney, 
page  5,  which  please  see. 

The  contractors  on  this  route  are  doing  their  work  weP.,  and  deserve  much  commendation. 
I  hear  no  complaints  anywhere.  No  supplies  are  sold  to  them.  Just  now  they  are  embar- 
rassed here  by  the  high  state  of  water  in  the  Platte,  which  prevents  their  teams  crossing  to 
McPherson ;  but  they  have  large  quantities  of  supplies  on  the  other  side,  and  will  deliver 
them  as  soon  as  the  water  recedes.    There  is  no  deficiency  here  now,  however. 

The  general  method  of  supplying  the  post  is  a  contract  by  the  pound  or  job  ;  and  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  tnie  one,  after  all  has  b^n  said  against  its  disadvantages.  These  exist,  of 
course,  but  are  more  than  overbalanced  by  its  positive  and  economic  advantages.  The  only 
exception  is  the  contract  for  wood,  before  alluded  to,  (page  2.)  which  I  think  reprehensible, 
on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  false  economy  to  run  government  trains  from  the  Missouri 
here.  The  contract  for  hay  even  is  for  delivery  here ;  and  yet  the  contract  for  wood  is  for 
delivery  twelve  miles  off,  whence  government  teams  must  haul  it  here.  I  cannot  understand 
why  such  inconsistent  action  should  prevail,  and  no  reason  is  given  for  it  here,  except  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  plenty  of  teams  about,  "a«  they  may  be  needed,^^  I  am  unable  to 
aee  how,  if  the  post  is  supplied  in  time,  as  it  will  be  with  systematic  effort.  Hay  here  will 
be  had  cheap  ;  but  grain  costs  seventy-tour  cents  per  bushel  at  Omaha,  and  about  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty-two  cents  more  for  transportation  here,  making  total  cost  three  dollars  and 
twenty-six  cents  per  bushel ;  private  parties  supplying  themselves  at  two  dollars  and  two 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  as  Lieutenant  Yates  informs  me,  buying  in  open 
market,  so  that  this  wood  contract  must  be  a  losing  job  to  the  government.  From  observa- 
tion, here  and  elsewhere,  I  am  convinced  the  contract  system  is  the  true  one  for  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  and  recommend  its  adoption  in  all  things  practicable.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  government  would  save  from  one-third  to  one-half  by  it  everywhere. 

v.— Regular  supplies— fuel  and  forage. 

(a)  Fuel. — Wood  on  hand  consists  of  485  cords,  and  haa  cost  $12  per  cord,  delivered 
here.  Bids  were  opened  to-day  for  1,000  cords,  to  be  cut  and  corded  within  twelve  miles  of 
the  post ;  the  lowest  is  $2  94  per  cord,  which  has  been  accepted.  This  seems  low,  but  when 
all  itenis  of  transportation  here  are  considered,  the  cost  will  be  found  over  $J2  per  cord ;  hence 
my  objection  as  above.     I  advise  against  all  such  contracts  hereafter. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  coal  or  peat  in  this  region.  No  special  examination  has 
been  made,  but  the  geological  character  of  the  country  and  the  opinions  of  the  settlers  affirm 
this.  The  wood  cornes  itom  the  government  reserve,  and  is  found  in  the  numerous  canons 
that  abound  among  the  sand-hills  here.    The  Platte  bottom  also  furnishes  some  little. 

ip)  Forage. — The  supply  of  forage  on  hand  is  small ;  25,000  bushels  of  grain  have  been 
estimated  for  as  a  year's  supply.  Of  this,  only  about  4,000  bushels  of  grain  have  been  re- 
ceived; more  is  expected  nere  soon.  This  grain  costs  seventy- four  cents  per  bushel  at 
Omaha,  and  the  contract  price  of  transportation  here  is  about  $2  52  more,  making  total  cost 
per  bushel  %\\  26,  delivered  here.  It  is  of  good  quality,  but  Lieutenant  Yates  says  he  can 
purchase  the  same  quality  here  in  open  market,  of  the  general  freighters,  at  $2  and  $2  25 
per  bushel.  I  doubt  if  he  could  procure  his  full  supply  at  that  rate,  but  give  the  fact  as  he 
states  it.  The  present  grain-house  is  an  old  stable,  that  does  very  well  for  summer,  but 
would  be  bad  for  winter.  The  new  quartermaster's  storehouse  now  going  up  will  obviate 
this. 

VI.-— Reservation,  public  and  private  buildings,  etc. 

The  reservation  here  is  unsettidd  in  its  character.  It  was  first  established  in  1864,  by 
Special  Order  No.  122,  headquarters  district  of  Nebraska,  of  that  year,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  whose  action  in  the  premises  is  unknown.  The  area  thus  fixed  was  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  thirty  miles  east  and  west  by  fifteen  north  and  south,  bounded  by 
the  Platte  on  the  north,  but  embracing  the  islands  in  it,  because  of  their  grass  qualities.  Its 
great  extent  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  the  best  timber  here,  and  was  unfoitu- 
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Date,  A8  it  comprised  land  already  occupied  by  actual  settlers.  During^  the  past  year,  by  an 
order  from  headquarters  of  Major  General  Pope,  which  I  am  unable  to  specify,  the  reserve 
has  been  reduced  to  a  space  four  miles  square,  but  specially  reserving  grass  and  timber  in 
certain  localities.  I  can  learn  of  no  action  of  the  Secretary  as  to  this.  Is  not  this  still  in 
excess,  and  why  should  the  government  hold  on  to  such  grass  aud  timber  lauds  I  Is  it  not 
our  true  policy  to  encourage  settlements,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  off  post'4  here 
at  enormous  cost  ?  To  keep  them  with  the  view  of  doing  our  own  work,  I  am  satisBed  is  a 
mistaken  notion,  and,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  I  recommend  that  the  reservation  here,  if  the 
post  cx)ntinues,  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  two  miles  square,  reserving  besides  sufficient 
grass  laud  on  the  islands  to  furnish  summer  pasturage. 

The  post  proper  comprises  about  four  acres,  with  parade  ground  in  the  centre,  command- 
ant's quarters  on  the  north,  officers*  quarters  on  the  east  and  west,  and  barracks  for  the  men 
on  the  south,  and  also  partly  on  the  east  and  west.  The  storehouses,  stables,  «&c.,  are  still 
to  the  south  of  these.  The  commandant's  quarters  is  a  small  frame  building,  jn^t  com- 
pletiid ;  it  was  erected  without  adequate  authority,  but  was  so  urgent  aud  imperative  a  ne^- 
cessity  that  I  recommend  its  erection  to  be  approved.  The  officers'  quarters  are  poor,  but 
will  suffice  temporarily.  They  consist  of  log  cabins,  roofed  with  slabs  covered  with  earth, 
but  tolerably  floored ;  the  roofs  require  cx>nstaut  tinkering  to  keep  them  water-tight,  and 
even  then  insects  are  continually  borine  through  the  earth  aud  thus  letting  dirt  down  inside. 
The  barracks  for  the  men  are  not  only  insufficient  for  three  companies,  though  this  has  been 
called  a  four-company  post,  but  arereallv  unfit  for  service  in  times  like  these.  They  are 
without  floors,  are  low,  and  crowded,  with  no  provision  for  ventilation;  and  are  beset  with 
fleas  and  other  vermin.  They  consist  of  log  huts,  chinked  and  roofed  with  clay,  and  ought 
to  be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  better  buildings,  without  delay.  The  storehouses  now 
occupied  are  very  insufficient,  but  two  new  ones  are  going  up,  on  order  of  the  Secretary  of  . 
War,  one  for  quartermaster's  and  the  other  for  subsistence  stores,  each  one  hundred  and 
thirtv  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high.  These  will  be  made  of  cedar  logs, 
chinked,  with  shingle  roofs,  and  will  be  done  by  September  30,  They  are  expected  to  hold 
all  stores  here  for  a  twelve-months'  supply,  and  I  juoge  will  do  so  with  partial  use  of  the  old 
storehouses,  which  will  suffice  for  temporary  stores.  These  two  new  storehouses  are  an 
absolute  necessity  here,  and  their  erection  will  be  a  great  gain.  The  present  stables  are  wide 
structures  covered  with  dirt,  and  suffice  for  eighty-seven  horses.  The  hospit4il  is  a  good 
Irame  building,  with  a  capacity  of  twenty-five  patients,  and  will  suffice  as  it  is.  Our  em- 
plo)'4s  are  also  accommodated  there. 

Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  when  here  a  few  days  ago,  condemned  the  public  buildings  in 

geueral,  and  directed  Colonel  Misner  to  report  all  the  facts  to  General  Cooke,  commanding 
epartment  of  the  Platte.  He  did  so  on  the  23d,  sending  him  a  plan  of  the  post  as  it  was, 
and  another  of  the  post  as  he  proposed  to  make  it.  The  latter  included  the  erection  of  quar- 
ters and  barracks  for  two  full  companies,  with  stables  for  160  horses,  and  some  other  slight 
alterations.  A  detailed  estimate  of  cost  was  enclosed,  which  foots  up  $l8,ir>5.  The  same 
day  similar  papers  were  sent  by  Lieutenant  Yates  to  General  Eastoii,  chief  quartermaster 
military  division  Mississippi,  and  I  recommend  that  the  work  be  ordered  immediately.  A 
c^py  of  said  estimate  is  herewith  enclosed.  The  improvements  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  post,  and  no  portion  of  *' General  Sherman's  $1,0011,000"  can  be  better 
appropriated,  so  far  as  I  have  seen.  If  ordered,  they  should  be  pushed  with  vigor,  as  cold 
weather  will  soon  be  here. 

In  making  this  recommendation  I  do  not  forget  the  fact  that  this  is  probably  the  last  year 
Fort  McPheison  will  remain  here.  As  remarEed  on  page  4,  the  railroad  will  be  here  by 
December  ],  or  about  that  time,  and,  pushing  west  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  will 
cross  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  here ;  thence  it  will 
follow  the  South  Platte  to  near  Fort  Sedgwick,  whence  it  will  ascend  Lodge  Pole  creek, 
and  so  westward.  The  true  point  for  McPherson,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  place 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the  North  Platte;  from  there  the  great  trail  to  Fort  Laramie 
branches  off  up  the  nortii  bank  of  the  North  Platte,  and  that  whole  region  will  be  supplied 
from  that  point  for  some  time  to  come.  In  this  opinion  Colonel  Misner  concurs  and  others 
here.  I  therefore  recommend  that  only  sufficient  work  be  done  here  to  carry  the  post 
through  the  winter,  and  that  the  whole  establishment  be  removed  to  the  point  referred  to 
early  in  the  spring.  The  work  now  being  done  is  with  a  view  to  that  result,  and  the  build- 
ings hereafter  erected  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  readily  taken  down  and  re-erected.  Noex- 
amiiiatign  has  been  made  of  the  ground  near  the  locality  referred  to,  so  that  I  am  unable  to 
report  its  condition.  Were  the  Platte  fordable  I  would  visit  it  in  person.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  an  excellent  site  can  be  selected  there  for  all  post  purposes.  The  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  Fort  McPherson  to  the  point  alluded  to  are  so  obvious  that  I  forbear  to  state  them 
further. 

There  is  no  building-stone  in  this  locality,  and  adobe  has  not  been  tried :  sod  buildinf^ 
have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  they  have  proved  unserviceable.  The  timber  here  is 
sufficient  to  erect  all  necessary  buildings,  and  I  recommend  its  use  in  preference  to  all  other 
materials  just  here.  Adobe  might  do,  if  there  were  troops  here  to  do  the  work ;  but,  all 
things  considered,  I  believe  frame  buildings  to  be  the  cheapest  here.  A  steam  saw-mill, 
sixteen  horse-power,  is  now  sawing  lumber  here  at  the  rate  of  1,500  feet  per  day,  at  a  cost 
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to  the  government  of  about  fiffy  dollara  per  thoasand  for  ^boards  and  twelve  dollars  per 
thousand  for  shingles.  The  material  used  is  principallj  cedar,  which  is  found  in  considera- 
ble quantities  in  the  neighboring  canons,  though  some  is  cottonwood.  The  logs  are  cut  and 
delivered  here  on  coutracts,  approved  by  Geneial  Easton;  but  the  mill  is  owned  and  run 
by  the  quartermaster's  department  with  soldiers  principally. 

No  map  of  the  reservation  exists  here.  No  report  of  the  buildings  has  been  made  to  your 
office  that  I  can  learn  of;  I  have  therefore  directed  Lieutenant  Yates  to  forward  same  without 
delay,  retaining  duplicate  copies  for  his  own  office. 

VII— Employes. 

The  roll  of  employes  foots  up  forty-one  men,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $2,095.  There  are  also 
thirty-two  soldiers  detailed  on  extra  duty,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $476 ;  making  the  total  cost 
of  the  [)ost  in  this  respect  $2,371  monthlv.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  reduced  at  present, 
except  in  the  matter  of  teamsters,  if  the  teams  are  reduced,  as  recommended  on  page  2. 
All  are  now  busily  at  work  on  the  required  buildings  here,  and  others  are  needed  to  put  the 
post  in  serviceable  order  before  winter  sets  in. 

VIII.— Fire  department. 

The  only  protection  of  the  post  against  fires  are  two  deep  wells  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gar- 
rison. These  are  without  pumps.  A  new  well  is  being  dug  near  the  canal.  1  found  inflam- 
mable oils  in  the  main  warehouse  as  elsewhere,  and  the  wood  yard  too  near  the  warehouses 
and  corral.  I  directed  Lieutenant  Yates  to  remove  these  to  more  isolated  places,  and  to 
station  barrels  and  buckets  of  water  throughout  his  storehouses,  Slc,  1  tkiao  directed  him  to 
make  requisition  on  your  office  direct  for  sufficient  patent  pumps  to  equip  all  the  wells,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  property  be  sent  here  immediately.  In  case  of  fire  there  is  practically 
DO  defence  here  now. 

IX.— Cemetery. 

The  old  post  building  ground  is  an  unclosed  space,  buried  over  irregular,  imbracing  an 
acre  or  more  of  the  sloping  side  of  a  sand-hill,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  or  so  southeast  from  the 
post.  A  new  one  has  just  been  laid  out  on  a  fine  plateau  on  the  top  of  a  bold  blutf*  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  southwest  from  the  post  No  better  selection  could  have  been  made.  A  plan  for 
interments  has  been  prepared,  and  the  materials  for  a  paling  fence  are  almost  ready.  To  this 
the  previous  interments,  about  fifty,  will  be  removed.  This  new  cemetery  will  embrace  an 
acre  or  so  of  land,  and  I  have  directed  a  report  on  the  same  to  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed. 

X.— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Lieutenant  Yates  had  been  rendered  for  July.  With  slight  exceptions 
they  were  correct.  His  cash  on  hand  August  24  consisted  of  $9,r>32  09,  of  which  $:i,955  94 
was  on  deposit  with  the  United  States  treasury  at  St.  Louis ;  balance  examined  and  found 
correct. 

XL— Miscellaneous. 

1.  There  is  no  file  of  your  orders  at  the  post,  and  very  few  of  the  orders  themselves.  I 
recommend  that  full  files  from  1661  "he  sent  here  immediately  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
office.    This  is  essential. 

4^.  The  general  condition  of  the  post  is  good  and  improving,  as  is  very  apparent  at  a 

fiance  here.     It  reflects  credit  in  all  respects  on  both  commanding  officer  and  quartermaster, 
beg  leave  to  commend  them  accordingly. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  I  commend  Lieutenant  Yates,  post  quartermaster,  as  an  intelligent  and  energetic  young 
officer.     (Page  2.) 

2.  I  recommend  that  the  post  teams  be  reduced  to  ten — the  surplus  to  be  sent  east  and 
sold.     (Page  2.) 

3.  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  contract  system  in  all  things  practicable.     (Page  5.) 

4.  I  recommend  the  large  reservation  here  to  be  reduced  to  two  miles  square,  if  the  post  be 
continued,  reserving  certain  grass  islands  in  the  Platte.    (Page  8.) 

5.  1  recommend  that  the  necessary  work  on  the  buildings  here,  to  render  them  comfortable 
for  the  winter,  be  pushed  with  vigor.     (Page  10.) 

6.  I  recommend  that  Fort  McPnerson  be  broken  up  in  the  spring  and  transferred  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Platte,  to  the  point,  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west  of  here,  where  the 
Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  North  Platte.    (Pages  10  and  11.) 

7.  I  recommend  that  sufficient  pumps  be  sent  here  to  equip  all  the  wells  as  a  necessary 
precaution  against  fires.    (Page  13.) 

8.  1  recommend  that  full  files  of  general  orders  from  your  office,  from  1861  to  date,  bo 
sent  to  Lieutenant  Yatea  for  permanent  use  of  quartermaster*8  office  here. 
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Copies  of  orders  issued  while  here,  and  referred  to  in  the  ahove  report,  please  find  hero* 
with  • 

In  conclusion,  I  am,  general^  ¥ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLINO, 
Brigadier  General,  and  Intpector  Q.  Af.  /> 


Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Q,uartermaster  General  U,  S,  A 

A  true  copy: 


JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  Atsi^tami  (^ftmrtermaster. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Departwent, 

Fort  Stdgwick,  Colorado  Ttrritory,  Augutt  30,^  J 866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  my  arrival  here,  August  28th,  and  hef^  leave 
submit  the  following  report,  relating  to  affairs  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  For 
Sedgwick,  Colorado: 

Fort  Sedgwick  (formerly  Julesbnrg)  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  South  Platte,  on 
the  main  overland  route  to  the  Pacific  via  Denver,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  west  of  Fort 
McPherson,  and  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Fort  Morgan.  The  distance  to  Fort  Laramie  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  northwest.  Julesburg  is  four  miles  east,  and  is  only  a  small 
collection  of  sod,  adobe,  and  frame  buildings,  with  perhaps  fifty  inhabitants.  The  location  of 
the  post  is  at  what  is  called  here  *'the  upper  crossing  oi  the  Platte.*'  There  are  three  forda 
of  the  river  here,  within  five  miles,  where  the  main  trains  for  Forts  Laramie,  Reno,  &c, 
cross  the  Platte,  and  strike  north  for  that  region ;  and  the  main  travel  for  Utah  also  crosses 
here,  and  goes  hence  up  Lodge  Pole  creek  to  Big  Laramie,  Fort  Halleck,  and  so  west. 
The  bulk  of  the  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  California  travel  thus  crosses  here,  though  the 
mail  and  passengers  go  via  Denver.  I  had  come  here  with  the  impression  that  Sedgwick 
was  of  no  use,  and  expecting  to  recommend  its  abolishment ;  but  on  lookiug  into  the  facts 
here,  chiefly  as  above  stated,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  now  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  most  important  point  on  this  route  that  I  have  found  since  leaving  Leavenworth.  It 
is  true  thnt  there  is  no  population  here,  and  that  the  post  is  a  very  costly  me ;  but  the  In- 
dians infest  the  country  thirty  miles  east  and  fifty  miles  west,  and  would  mniince  the  travel 
at  this  point  were  it  not  for  the  post  here.  As  the  railroad  passes  west  of  h  '<e  the  import- 
ance of  the  post  will  decline,  but  not  until  it  has  reached  a  point  sufficiently  far  west  to  jus- 
tify  the  overland  travel  in  selecting  some  new  point  for  oeparture.  The  present  gamson 
here  consists  of  one  company  IBth  infantry,  one  company  5th  United  States  volunteers,  and 
a  small  detachment  2d  cavalry ;  in  all,  less  than  fifty  men  present  for  duty ;  two  companies 
6th  United  States  volunteers  are  guarding  route  to'Foit  Laramie,  and  escorting  the  survey- 
ing party  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  These  also  depend  on  Fort  Sedgwick  for  supplies,  but  are 
less  than  fit>y  strong 

I.— Officers. 

The  quartermaster  on  duty  here  is  Brevet  Colonel  R.  C.  Webster,  assistant  quartermaster 
volunteers.  Of  large  experience  in  the  east,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  he  has  brought  to 
'  his  work  here  a  zeal  and  efficiency  that  few  officers  possess.  The  condition  in  which  be  tound 
affairs  hero  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  almost  everything  was  to  be 
provided  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  that  commanding  officers  here  sought  rather  to  embarrass 
and  injure  than  cordially  to  sustain  him.  In  previous  reports  I  have  intimated  my  convictions 
as  to  the  extravagance,  not  to  say  worse  things,  in  which  affairs  on  the  plains  generally,  a 
year  ago,  were  conducted.  They  seem  to  have  culminated  at  P'ort  Sedgwick,  and  Colonel 
Webster  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  interloper,  who  had  no  business  to  come  here 
and  interfere  with  existing  arrangements.  A  Major  Davids,  of  the  7th  Iowa  cavalry,  and 
Colonel  Heath,  same  regiment,  were  no  doubt  corrupt,  bad  men,  who  should  have  been  dis- 
missed the  service  long  before  they  were.  Their  command,  and  volunteer  troops  generally 
out  here,  seem  to  have  lost  all  esprit  du  corps  after  the  war  closed,  and  to  have  cared  for 
nothing  but  to  make  money  and  **have  a  good  time."  When  Colonel  Webster  set  his  face 
against  these  things,  they  sought  to  remove  or  ruin  him,  and  he  deserves  unqualified  com- 
mendation for  what  he  has  done  to  antagonize  them  and  protect  the  public  interests  here. 
How  far  he  has  done  this  no  one  can  understand  until  he  comes  here  and  sees  for  himself. 
I  myself  came  here,  I  confess,  not  satisfied  with  his  administration  of  affairs,  from  what  I  had 
heard  elsewhere.  But  after  a  full  and  minute  inspection  of  his  operations  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  his  office,  letter-books,  t&c.,  much  more  so  than  I  ordinarily  make,  I  am 
compelled  to  change  my  preconceived  opinions,  and  to  bespeak  for  him  the  kindest  consider- 
ation of  the  department.  My  wonder  is  that  he  has  succeeded  at  all,  in  view  of  past  affairs 
here ;  and  he  has  succeeded  so  well,  all  things  considered,  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recom 
mend  him  for  promotion  and  transfer  to  the  regufar  army,  should  he  so  desire.  In  support 
of  the  above,  please  see  report  hereafter. 
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II.— Public  animals. 

These  coDsist  of  sixty-three  horses  and  four  hundred  and  sixteen  mules.  Of  these 
fifteen  six-mule  teams,  three  two-horse  wagons,  and  two  one-horse  carts  are  in  daily  use  for 
local  post  purposes.  Outside  of  these  there  are  also  forty-one  six-mule  teams  on  hand  as 
supply  trains.  The  rest  of  the  animals  are  to  meet  contingencies.  I  think  ten  teams  should 
sufiice  for  a  post  like  this,  when  all  the  supplies  are  delivered  here  on  contract,  and  I  recom- 
mend their  reduction  accordingly.  The  supply  trains  (forty-one  teams)  have  been  rendered 
superfluous  by  contracting  for  hay  and  wood,  delivered  here  recently,  and  they  await  orders. 
It  is  important  that  they  be  disposed  of  immediately,  as  grain  is  too  costly  here  to  keep  them 
unnecessarily  at  Sedgwick.  I  recommend  that  all  the  animals,  except  sufficient  for  ten  post 
teams  and  some  to  meet  contingencies,  be  ordered  to  Omaha  for  sale  or  transfer,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  department.  The  surplus  animals  are  now  herded  and  grazed;  still  some 
grain  is  being  fed  to  keep  them  in  condition,  and  the  post  should  be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

III.— -Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

This  consists  of  fully  1,000  suits,  with  excess  of  many  articles.  The  supply  is  intended  for 
a  year's  supply  for  seven  full  companies,  but  the  garrison,  as  I  have  said,  with  its  dependen- 
cies, foots  UD  less  than  J 00  men.  The  stock  is  therefore  greatly  in  excess,  and  no  more  will 
be  needed  oere  for  a  long  time  to  come,  unless  the  garrison  be  increased.  Indeed  it  would 
be  well  to  order  one-half  of  it  to  other  points  north  or  west,  should  they  need  clothing,  4^. 
Its  condition  is  good,  and  it  is  all  well  housed. 

IV.— Rail  and  river  transportation. 

All  supplies  are  delivered  here  on  contract,  either  by  the  cord,  ton,  or  pound.  The  contractors 
are  doing  their  work  faithfully,  and  do  not  ask  for  any  supplies.  Last  winter,  soon  after 
Colonel  Webster  arrived  here,  in  order  to  supply  the  post  with  fuel,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
issue  rations  and  forage  to  contractors  to  secure  fuel  at  all.  Even  then  it  was  very  ditiicuit  to 
do  so ;  yet  the  Major  Davids  before  referred  to,  (page  3,)  then  in  command  here,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  facts,  assailed  Colonel  Webster  in  a  private  letter  to  Brevet  Major  General 
Wheaton,  commanding  department,  and  General  Wheaton  was  so  unmilitary,  not  to  say  un- 
wise, as  to  credit  his  statements  without  first  hearing  the  other  side.  An  investigation  was 
ordered,  when  it  appeared  that  Colonel  W.*s  action  was  not  only  absolutely  necessary,  but 
that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  beforehand  to  secure  the  order  of  General  Easton,  chief 
quartermaster,  who  fully  approved  his  course.  1  give  this  as  only  one  instance  of  the 
malignity  and  cowardice  with  which  Colonel  Webster  has  had  to  contend,  as  the  proper 
courst;  would  have  been  to  prefer  charges  had  the  complainant  been  actuated  by  a  soldierly 
or  manly  spirit  Since  then,  however,  the  contractors  nave  supplied  themselves,  and  it  is  not 
now  anticipated  that  they  will  call  for  anything. 

The  Pacific  railroad  (northern  division)  passes  west  on  opposite  side  of  the  Platte,  and  it 
is  unfortunate,  in  some  respects,  that  the  post  is  not  located  there.  Yet  the  main  travel  is 
on  this  side,  and  for  the  present  at  least  the  post  should  be  here.     Erom  this  point  the  road 

f)es  up  Lodge  Pole  creek,  and  so  west,  as  stated  at  length  in  my  report  on  Fort  McPherson. 
forbear  to  speak  further  of  it  in  view  of  what  I  have  said  in  previous  reports.  Until  it 
reaches  here  this  post  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  wagon  train,  and  its  true  base  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  primarily  and  Omaha  secondarily. 

No  transportation  is  furnished  by  stage,  for  reasons  stated  in  my  report  on  Kearney  ;  but 
officers  and  detached  men  are  forwarded  by  ambulance,  as  no  army  trains  go  now  ;  and  the 
expense  is  very  heavy  when  all  the  items  are  considered. 

v.— Regular  supplies — fuel  and  forage. 

(a)  Fuel. — The  supply  of  wood  on  hand  consists  of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  cords.  This 
has  been  delivered  here  chiefly  by  government  teams,  hauling  from  Cottonwood,  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles,  or  Mud  Spring,  sixty-six  miles  north  of  the  Platte,  and  costing,  all  items  consid- 
ered, from  $75  to  $100  per  cord.  During  the  winter  some  cost  as  much  as  $105  per  cord,  and 
the  quartermaster  ought  to  have  been  cashiered  who  put  off  getting  his  supply  until  that 
time.  Colonel  Webster  found  government  wagons  hauling  it  here  from  Cottonwood  and 
Mud  Spring  at  these  frightful  rates,  and  even  then  hauling  but  one-halfor  three-quarters  of  a 
cord  to  a  wagon  when  £livered  here.  He  promptly  had  wood-racks  made,  which  increased 
the  loads  to  two  cords  per  wagon,  and  sometimes  more.  Recently,  in  pursuance  of  authority 
from  General  Easton,  ne  has  made  a  contract  for  eight  hundred  cords,  to  be  delivered  here, 
at  $46  per  cord.  This  wood  comes  from  Denver,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  west, 
brought  here  by  return  freight  trains.  This  is  less  than  General  Ingalls  intimates  in  his  let- 
ter of  July  11  to  you,  from  Denver,  the  substance  of  which  was  furnished  by  you  to  Gen- 
eral Easton,  and  by  him  to  Colonel  Webster,  he  (General  Ingalls)  putting  it  at  $50  per  cord, 
as  a  fair  price  delivered  here.  I  think  this  the  best  that  can  be  done  here,  largie  as  it  seems, 
though  small  amounts  can  be  bought  in  open  market  for  ready  money  at  rates  somewhat 
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less.  None  of  this  eiji^bt  hnndred  cords  has  jet  been  delivered,  but  it  soon  will  be,  and 
this,  with  the  stock  ou  hand,  will  carry  the  ^ost  through  the  winter  and  more. 

No  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  in  this  vicinity ;  but  peat  exists  to  some  extent.  Colonel 
Webster  has  found  one  bed,  about  five  acres  in  size  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  not  over  a  mile 
from  the  post,  on  the  reserve  here.  It  is  not  of  first  quality,  but  it  will  do,  with  some  wood. 
He  has  called  for  a  peat  machine,  which  is  now  en  route  here ;  but  be  does  not  expect  to  make 
the  deposit  available  this  season.  Next  season  it  will  be  largely  used.  He  estimates  that  its 
cost  will  be  only  about  one-quarter  that  of  wood,  while  it  will  g^  twice  as  far,  thus  roakinf^ 
its  use  a  ^reat  saving  here.  He  thinks  other  beds  of  peat  may  be  found,  especially  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Platte,  and  will  push  his  inquiries  as  soon  as  present  bed  has  been  made 
available. 

No  wood  grow*s  for  miles  around  here  fit  for  fuel ;  indeed,  I  did  not  see  a  tree  for  fifty  miles 
in  coming  here,  and  the  country  west  is  equally  barren. 

(b)  Foragt, — This  consists  of  5G,(  33  bushels,  chiefly  com,  and  no  hay  worth  mentioning*. 
The  grain  is  a  supply  for  fully  fifteen  months,  for  all  animals  now  here,  and  much  more,  of 
course,  if  the  animals  are  heavily  reduced,  as  recommended  on  page  5.  This  grain,  with 
much  more,  was  received  here  last  fall  and  winter,  previous  to  Colonel  Webster's  arrival 
here,  and  cost  the  department,  delivered  here,  about  six  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  busheL 
It  could  be  delivered  here  now  at  about  four  doilars  per  bushel,  taking  the  rates  current  at 
Keam(>y  and  McPherson.  Whv  it  was  ever  sent  here  in  such  great  amounts  Heaven  only 
knows;  I  cannot  imagine.  Why  it  has  not  been  ordered  elsewhere  rather  than  ship  fresh 
supplies  from  the  Missouri,  as  I  found  to  be  the  case  at  Fort  McPherson,  is  equally  mys- 
terious to  me.  A  considerable  amount  of  it,  some  tj,600  bnshels,  has  already  spoiled,  and 
been  condemned  as  worthless,  to  be  sold,  &c.  Another  large  amount,  some  18,()U1)  bushels, 
lies  piled  up  under  paulins,  for  want  of  something  better,  and  has  lain  there  all  winter  and 
summer,  subject  to  the  weather  aud  mice,  that  have  both  made  large  demands  upon  it. 
Many  of  the  sacks  are  wearing  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  it  run  out  on  the  ground  every 
day.  Colonel  Webster  gathers  this  up  and  feeds  it  to  his  stock,  and  mends  the  sacks  as  far 
as  possible ;  but  many  of  them  are  worn  out  by  repeated  handling.  All  of  this  com  should 
at  once  be  ordered  elsewhere,  or,  it  not  wanted  oecause  of  ample  supply  at  other  posts,  sbookl 
at  once  be  sold  as  surplus  where  it  is.  With  proper  advertisements  in  the  Denver  papers,  it 
would  bring  something,  whereas  the  great  bulk  of  it  will  be  lost  here.  The  balance  of  the 
com,  about  35,433  bushels,  is  securely  housed  in  two  frame  warehouses,  and  should  be 
retained  for  current  use  and  issue  here.  It  is  all  apparently  in  got)d  condition,  but  has 
been  stored  there  since  last  fall,  and  needs  overhauling,  which  would  have  been  done  ere 
this,  had  the  force  of  employes  on  hand  been  sufficient  to  do  it.  Colonel  Webster  expects 
to  do  it  soon. 

In  addition  to  the  above  com  considerable  has  been  shipped  to  Fort  Laramie  and  other 
points,  about  twenty  thousand  bushels;  but  it  may  be  that  all  the  posts  in  that  region  have 
been  similarly  overstocked  last  year.  If  so,  someone  ought  to  be  held  to  a  severe  account- 
ability for  such  reckless  and  gross  squandering  of  costly  public  property.  No  grain  is  pro- 
duced in  this  countrv,  and  none  will  be  for  years  to  come. 

The  hay  on  hand,  as  I  have  said,  is  small;  but  1,500  tons  have  been  contracted  for,  de- 
livered heie  at  thirty-four  dollars  per  ton — a  year's  supply  for  all  animals  present  at  poet. 
This  is  cut  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  away,  as  all  grass  on 
this  side  near  the  post  has  been  consumed  by  passing  trains.  Three  mowers  and  two  horse- 
rakes  belonging  to  the  quartermaster's  department  are  allowed  to  the  contractors.  General 
Ingalls's  letter  says  that  nay  can  be  put  at  Fort  Sedgwick,  as  bethinks,  **  for  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  "  Colonel  Webster  says  that  the  bidders,  who  were  Denver  men,  thought  so  too  until 
they  came  down  here,  supposing  the  hay  could  be  cut  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  near  the 
post.  But  when  they  found  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  other  side  and  a  long  distance  off, 
they  doubled  their  bias,  and  so  were  underbid  by  other  parties.  The  contract  last  >ear  was 
for  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton ;  but  the  contractor  backed  down,  and  the  quartermaster  after- 
wards consented  to  receive  it  at  that  figure  twenty  miles  ofi*.  Subsequently,  in  the  winter, 
rather  than  let  the  animals  perish,  seventy-five  and  eighty  dollars  per  ton  were  paid.  Never- 
theless, I  think  the  price  now  agreed  on  (thirty-four  dollars  per  ton)  too  high,  in  view  of  the 
price  paid  at  Fort  McPherson,  eight  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  and  at  Fort 
ke^irney,  nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton.  At  both  of  these  points  it  is  cnt  ou 
islands  in  the  river,  aud  has  to  be  transported  some  four  or  five  miles  by  the  contractor. 
Here  the  distance  is  greater,  the  river  worse  cr>  ssing,  labor  dearer,  and  the  expenses  generally 
much  heavier.  Still,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  great  difference  in  the  prices,  and  would 
recommend  the  contract  to  be  annulled,  were  not  the  season  so  far  advanced.  As  it  is,  a 
supply  must  be  had ;  and  as  Colonel  Webster  insists  that  he  has  made  the  best  bargain  possi- 
ble, and  ought  to  know  best,  as  he  is  here  oil  the  spot,  I  hesitate  to  do  more  than  merely  thus 
report  the  tacts  for  your  information  and  action.  If  you  decide  to  reduce  the  animals  here, 
as  recommended  on  page  5,  of  coupse  all  the  hay  contracted  for  will  not  be  wanted,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  telegraph  Colonel  Webster  accordingly  to  stop  receiving  bay,  except 
enough  for  the  then  reduced  number  of  animals.  None  worth  mentioning  has  vet  been  re- 
ceived, and  your  teleff ram  will  be  in  time  to  save  something,  as  the  last  is  not  to  be  delivered 
until  November  1.    I  am  not  suxe  that  I  have  done  this  contract  justice.    Since  writing 
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tbe  above  I  have  talked  with  citizens  here  and  inquired  more  fully  into  the  facts,  and  am 
inclined  to  sustain  Colonel  Webster  in  bis  action. 

VI.-— Reservation,  public  and  private  buildings. 

Tbe  reservation  here  is  eight  miles  square.  It  was  established  by  Special  Order  No.  122, 
headquarters  district  of  Nebraska,  J 864,  subject  to  approval  of  Secretary  of  War;  but  the 
action  of  the  Secretair  is  unknown  here.  It  embraces  both  sides  of  the  Platte,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  bottom  land  for  grass  and  hay,  and  also  covers  some  soft  calcareous  limestone,  unfit 
for  building  purposes.  No  map  has  ever  been  sent  you,  though  one  was  furnished  to  General 
Easton  some  months  ago.  I  have  directed  one  to  be  sent  you  without  delay.  I  recommend 
this  reservation  be  reduced  to  two  miles  square,  for  reasons  stated  in  previous  reports,  reserv- 
ing sufficient  pasture  lands. 

The  post  proper  comprises  the  usual  parade  ground,  some  four  or  five  acres  square,  around 
which  it  is  intended  to  place  the  garrison  buildings,  and  other  ground  covered  by  various 
buildings,  some  eight  or  ten  acres  in  all.  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  and  map  showing  the 
present  buildings,  their  dimensions,  &c.,  and  those  proposed.  As  will  be  seen,  the  only 
Duildings  now  here  are  three  company  barracks,  and  the  usual  storehouses,  shops,  &c  ,  with 
no  officers'  quarters  at  all  except  two  buildings  erected  for  the  quartermaster,  and  his  office, 
but  now  occupied  by  the  post  commander  and  a  married  officer.  The  barracks  and  the  last 
building  referred  to  are  of  adobe ;  the  storehouses  are  fair  frame  ones ;  the  rest  of  the  struct- 
ures are  sod.  The  roofs  are  all  shingles  except  those  of  the  sod  buildings  and  two  of  the 
company  barracks,  which  are  dirt.  Shingles  are  about  being  substituted  on  the  company 
baiTacks,  as  the  pitch  of  the  roofs  is  too  great  for  dirt.  A  hospital  of  adobe,  capacity  twenty 
patients,  is  going  up,  and  will  be  completed  before  cold  weather.  Its  plan  provides  for  ex- 
tension to  forty  patients  when  necessary.  The  present  hospital  is  an  old  sou  building,  with 
leaky  roof,  and  very  unsuited  for  its  purposes. 

The  barracks  are  sufficient  for  the  troops  now  here.  The  storehouses  are  ample  for  all 
nece-ssary  supplies,  though  insufficient  for  the  creat  redundancy  now  here.  In  this  respect  I 
have  already  spoken  of  forage,  (page  10.)  So  I  would  speak  of  subsistence  stores,  of  which, 
I  aui  informed,  there  are  now  here  fully  250,000  rations.  I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  in<<pect- 
iag  for  the  commissary  department ;  still,  in  discussing  storehouses,  I  ieel  I  am  justified  in 
reporting  the  great  excess  of  subsistence  here,  condemned  as  it  is  by  all  officers  at  the  post. 
The  subsistence  storehouses  are  crammed  to  repletion,  and  even  then  considerable  is  out  of 
doors.  The  amount  given,  you  will  observe,  is  over  .two  years'  supply  for  three  full  com- 
panies, three  hundred  men;  whereas  the  present  garrison  is  less  than  fifty  men — not  over 
one  hundred  with  all  details  in. 

In  the  mHtter  of  quarters  for  officers,  however,  the  post  is  wofully  deficient,  and  extra 
exertions  should  be  made  to  prtivide  these  before  winter  sets  in.  No  blame  is  imputed  for 
not  providing  them  before,  as  the  first  thing  requisite  was  shelter  for  the  troops  and  stores. 
Colonel  Webster  has  urged  the  matter  repeatedly,  as  I  find  by  his  letter  books,  but  it  was 
only  to-day  that  he  received  authority  from  General  Easton  to  call  on  General  Myers,  at 
Omaha,  for  one  hundred  additional  men  to  push  these  buildings  forward.  For  materials  he 
had  decided  on  adobe,  made  here,  with  board  floors  and  shingle  roofs.  I  think  his  decision 
wise.  I  have  examined  sod  buildings  carefully  from  Kearney  here,  and  am  convinced  that 
they  are  unfit  for  quarters  where  anything  else  can  be  bad.  The  sod  requires  to  be  selected 
and  cut  with  care;  the  walls,  to  be  firm,  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
running  to  two  feet  at  the  top ;  their  height  nmst  not  be  over  five  feet,  or  six  at  the  furthest ; 
the  root  must  be  supported  by  stout  timbers,  not  only  along  the  ridge,  but  also  about  all  the 
walls,  and  must  project  from  one  to  two  feet  over  the  walls  to  protect  these  from  the  rain.  To 
make  the  walls  secure,  they  must  also  be  plastered  inside  and  out.  It  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  too 
great  the  dirt  soon  wears  away,  and  in  all  cAses  has  to  be  frequently  replenished.  Moreover 
the  buildings  are  afflicted  with  dampness,  and  are  infested  with  fleas  to  an  extent  that  an 
eiwiern  person  can  scarcely  conceive  of.  Besides  all  this,  they  do  not  last  more  than  from 
five  to  six  years,  after  which  they  begin  to  bulge  out  and  tumble  down,  and  require  constant 
repairing  Many  of  them  have  fallen  to  pieces  at  points  on  the  road  here,  and  1  heard  of 
several  instances  where  persons  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  caving  in  of  the  walls  or  roof. 

Adobe  costs  somewhat  more,  but  is  better  in  all  respects.  As  made  here  it  is  a  sun-dried 
brick,  sixteen  inches  long  bv  eight  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  Colonel  Webster  has 
three  rude  mills  at  work  making  these;  the  material  is  sand  and  clay,  found  here,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two-thirds  sand  and  one-third  clay,  mixed  with  water,  and  tempered  by  grinding 
through  the  mills  referred  to  Moulding  is  done  by  hand,  and  a  fortnight's  drying  in  the  sun 
makes  the  adobe  fit  for  use  as  brick.  It  is  then  run  up  into  walls  with  mud  mortar,  seven  feet 
high  by  two  feet  thick,  and  plastered  with  sain^  inside  and  out.  A  thin  coating  of  lime  or 
ccnient  on  the  outside  will  make  them  last  for  years,  if  not  forever,  in  this  climate,  as  the 
adobe  becomes  harder  and  harder  with  age.  Shingle  roofs  are  preferable  to  all  others,  and 
in  the  end  cheapest,  as  dirt  ri>ofs  require  constant  replenishing,  and  are  infested  by  a  species 
of  boring  insects  that  let  the  dirt  down  continually.  So  board  floors  are  essential  to  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort,  and  shoukl  in  all  cases  be  provided.  The  expense,  I  know,  is  considerable; 
but  when  officers  and  soldiers  are  stationed  here — a  thousapa  miles  from  civilizuiiou — in  a 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  45 3 
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vast,  treeless  repion,  excluded  from  all  social  comforts  except  the  daily  mail,  I  submit,  the 
Ifttst  their  government  can  do  is  to  give  them  decent  and  healthful  slielter.  It  is  no  answer  , 
to  this  to  say  that  the  settlers  get  along  with  sod  huts.  They  get  along  with  many  things- 
that  troops  are  not  accustouieu  to,  and  live  generally  in  a  degree  of  dirt  and  squalor  that 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  military  nervice  of  any  government  in  ChriNtendom.  There  is 
no  stone  fit  fur  building  purposes  here,  and  no  lumber  nearer  than  Denver;  I  therefore  recom- 
mend adobe  as  the  proper  material,  and  would  urge  its  use  at  all  such  posts  ou  the  plains 
generally. 

The  stables  here  are  made  of  sod,  rough  adobes,  and  lumber,  pretty  well  mixed  np.  The 
corral  proper  will  accommodate  200  animals;  the  cavahy  stable  about  150  more.  This  last 
is  a  poor  structure  of  sods  and  boards,  wiihiu  a  few  feet  of  one  of  the  barracks,  and  is  to  be 
shortly  taken  down  and  added  to  the  corrals.  Should  cavalry  be  sent  here,  it  will  be  necejs- 
sary  to  erect  stables,  which  I  recommend  to  be  made  of  adobes,  with  dirt  or  sod  roofs.  These 
roofs  arc  made  by  laying  poles  or  slabs  at  a  slight  inclination,  covering  these  with  willow 
twigs  that  grow  freely  ou  the  islands  in  the  Platte,  putting  gunny  sacks  or  old  canvas  over 
these,  and  then  shovelling  dirt,  a  foot  or  so  in  depth,  over  the  whole.  A  board  runs  round  the 
outer  edge  to  support  the  dirt  at  first,  but  the  first  rain  hardens  it  well.  Such  buildings  will 
suffice  very  well  for  stables,  and  are  the  cheapest  that  can  Ix?  erected  here. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  the  lumber  now  being  used  here  cost  $1)7  50  per 
thousand,  the  shingles  $15  per  thousand,  both  delivered  here.  They  were  purchased  by  Col- 
onel Webster  at  Denver,  in  open  market,  on  the  order  of  Mtgor  General  Pope,  for  immediate 
use  of  buildings  here.  Last  year  the  lumber  used  here  cost  $205  per  thousand.  General  In- 
galls's  letter  says  that  lumber  can  be  put  down  at  Fort  Sedgwick  **for  $90  per  thousand,"  and 
thinks  Colonel  Webster's  contract  too  high.  Colonel  Webster  explains  the  difference  by 
saying  that  since  his  purchase  freights  from  Denver  east  have  largely  declined,  but  that  when 
he  purchased  his  bargain  was  a  fair  one.  I  apprehend  this  is  so,  as  freights  are  still  going 
down  in  consequence  of  the  greatly  reduced  business  on  the  plains  this  year,  freighters  being 
willing  to  accept  freights  east  at  almost  any  figure,  so  that  they  can'  get  something. 

In  my  judgment,  ueneral  Pope  erred  in  not  directing  the  purchases  to  be  made  by  the 
quartermaster  at  Denver  and  by  him  shipped  here.  The  officer  there  ought  to  know  the  market 
best,  and  the  quartermaster  here  should  l>e  authorized  to  require  on  him  instead  of  purchasing 
in  Denver  himself.  I  think  this  much  due  also  to  courtesy.  From  what  I  learn  here,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  Denver  is  a  very  important  point  as  a  partial  base  for  all  the  posta  in  this 
region,  and  I  judge  its  importance  has  been  overlooked.  Timber,  lumber,  shiugW,  ^ood, 
and  perhnps  other  supplies,  can  be  furnished  from  there  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  low  return  freights,  provided  the  quartermaster  there  watches  the  market  closely. 
At  least  this  is  my  impression  now.  I  will  examine  into  it  more  freely  and  report  further 
after  1  get  to  Denver. 

In  this  connection  I  also  enclose  a  report  from  Colonel  Webster,  marked  **  A, "giving com- 
parative cost  of  a  building  here,  100  feet  long  by  *25  feet  wide,  made  of  adobe,  with  floor  and 
shingle  roof;  the  same  if  made  of  sod,  with  floor  and  dirt  roof;  the  same  if  made  of  lumber 
throughout.  It  is  probably  not  exact,  but  is  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  answer  to  my  call 
on  hiui.  The  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  favor  of  sod ;  but  all  things  considered,  duration 
and  comfort  especially,  I  think  adobe  best  here. 

No  quarters  exist  for  employes  except  old  tents,  and  there  is  no  reading  room  or  chapel 
here.  The  post,  in  fact,  is  organized  and  run  merely  for  existence,  and  everything  else  is 
yet  to  come. 

VII.— Employes. 

The  roll  of  employes  foots  up  147  men,  at  a  total  cost  per  month  of  $7,450;  also  three  en- 
listed men  on  extra  duty  at  a  cost  of  $22  50  monthly.  Total  cost  in  this  respect,  $7,472  50 
monthly.  Quarters  and  rations,  of  course,  are  allowed  ex  necessitate.  The  force  is  inade- 
quate to  present  wants  here,  and  should  be  at  once  largely  increased.  The  one  hundred  men 
spoken  ot  on  pace  10  will  probably  get  here  by  September  20  or  30,  but  they  should  have  been 
here  three  months  ago.  Colonel  Webster  has  nearly  his  whole  force  hard  at  work  in  making 
adobes  and  pushing  his  buildmgs,  but  his  force  is  small  and  progress  slow.  A  hundred  men 
more  could  be  used  to  advantage — mechanics  and  laborers — and  the  necessary  buildings  will 
scarcely  be  completed  in  time  if  they  are  not  sent.  The  comfort  and  health  olnhe  post  admit 
of  no  delay  now. 

VIII.— Soldiers'  cemetery. 

There  is  no  cemetery  proper  here,  the  dead-having  been  buried  in  two  different  places,  with- 
out much  regard  to  System,  neither  of  ihem  enclosed.  There  are  twenty-three  graves  in  all. 
These  have  been  duly  reported  to  your  office,  in  accordance  with  existing  orders.  I  direct^ni 
Colonel  Webster  to  select  a  piece  of  ground,  not  exceeding  one  a^-re,  at  the  best  of  the  two 
places,  to  remove  all  the  otner  graves  to  this,*  and  to  enclose  the  whole  with  a  substantial 
adobe  wall,  as  soon  as  practicable.  To  erect  a  paling  fence  here  would  be  uuft  Ivisable  as 
limiber  is  so  rare  a  commodity,  it  would  soon  all  be  stolen  or  spirited  away. 
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IX.— Fire  department. 

The  only  defence  aj»ainst  fire  here  is  two  wells,  each  about  twenty  feet  deep,  withont  pumps. 
'The  danger  here  is  great,  the  public  buildings  being  so  exposed,  there  being  no  fence  or  wall 
of  any  8ort  enclosing  the  post.  I  directed  all  inflammable  oils  to  be  removed  from  the  store- 
houses, buc'k*'ts  and  barrels  of  water  to  be  stationed  through  them,  and  a  requisition  to  be 
made  immediately  for  sufficient  pumps  to  e(iuip  both  wells.  I  urgently  recommeud  that  they 
be  furnished  without  delay. 

X.— Accounts. 

Coyonel  Webster's  accounts  had  been  rendered  for  July.  I  examined  the  retained  copies, 
and  found  them  in  the  main  very  correct.  F(!w  offices  are  so  well  organized  or  conducted  as 
his.  His  books,  especially,  are  very  complete,  denoting  system  and  order  in  everything. 
His  cash  on  hand  August  *->9  footed  up  §4, 749  J7,  of  which  $1,601  3:3  was  deposited  with  the 
First  National  Hank  of  Denver  City.  This  is  a  violation  of  existing  orders ;  but  he  had 
reported  the  facts  to  you,  requesting  authority  to  continue  his  deposits  there,  because  of  its 
superior  convenience  to  seuding  same  to  St.  Louis,  and  I  indorse  his  request,  if  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.?.  The  balance  of  his  funds  ($1,147  84)  was  in  his  safe  for  current 
use,  was  counted  and  found  correct. 

^  XI. — ^Miscellaneous. 

1.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of  a  man  here  named  Frederick  W.  Amest. 
He  stands  on  Colonel  Webster's  '*  report  of  persons  "  for  July  as  **  No.  158,  forage  and  wagon 
master,  at  $40  per  month,"  forage  and  rations  It  seems  he  is  regularly  commissioned  by 
the  Quartermaster  General  as  forage  and  wagon  master  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  5, 
IH.iij,  and  was  formerly  stationed  at  Fort  Kearney.  April  18  he  was  relieved  from  duty  at 
Fort  Kearney  and  ordered  here  by  General  Easton,  chief  quartermaster  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  arrived  here  May  10  and  requested  to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of 
forage.  As  there  whs  no  vacancy  of  that  sort  and  Colonel  Webster  had  heard  unfavorable 
accounts  of  him  frum  officers  at  Fort  Kearney,  he  declined  to  so  tissign  him,  but  ordered  him 
to  duty  as  assistant  wagon  master.  This  Arnest  refused  to  do,  and  so  has  been  assigned 
to  norduty  and  has  done  nothing  since  his  arrival  here.  8ome  two  months  ago,  without  asking 
permi.ssion  or  giving  notice  to  Colonel  Webster,  he  took  himself  off  to  Pole  Creek  station, 
thirty -eight  miles  from  here,  on  the  route  to  Fort  Laramie,  and  has  continued  there  ever  since. 
He  has  made  requisition  on  Colonel  Webster  for  forage  for  his  horse  there,  but  it  has  been  refused 
because  not  on  duty  there.  He  has  applied  for  pay,  but  it  has  been  declined  because  refusing 
to  obey  orders  and  not  performing  any  duty.  I  report  the  facts  as  a  matter  needing  correc- 
tion, and  would  recommend  that  his  commission  be  cancelled  with  the  loss  of  all  pay  due,  and 
that  Colonel  Webster  bo  noti tied  accordingly.  Captain  Ladd,  formerly  assistant  quarter- 
master at  Kearney,  and  Brevet  Major  Chambers,  l&<th  infantry,  have  both  reported  this  man 
to  Colonel  Webster  as  dishonest  and  untrustworthy.  Colonel  Webster  reported  his  case  to 
you  May  20,  through  General  Easton,  but  no  answer  received. 

2.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  line  of  military  stages  between  here  and  Fort  Laramie. 
It  consists  of  various  ambulances  and  animals,  all  furnished  and  supported  by  the  quarter- 
master's department,  though  receipted  for  by  the  officers  in  chai'ge  of  troops  protecting  the 
route.  The  ambulances  are  equipped  with  four  mules  each,  and  make  semi- weekly  trips 
between  here  and  Laramie,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles,  carrying  tne 
mails.  Stations  are  arranged  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  where  the  teams  are  changed,  so  that 
the  line  averages  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour,  the  same  as  Halliday's  coaches.  In  addition 
to  the  mails,  these  ambulances  also  carry  passengers,  but  what  is  singular — by  somebody's 
orders,  I  cannot  ascertain  whose — the  post  commanders  at  each  end  of  the  route  control  the 
passenger  transportation,  and  make  no  report  to  anybody.  No  tariff  of*  rates  exists,  and  no 
charges  are  made,  except  clandestinely. -which  rumor  asserts  was  not  infrequent  some  months 
ago,  though  not  believed  to  be  the  cjt^e  now.  I  called  on  the  post  commander,  Colonel  Pot- 
ter, sixth  United  States  volunteers,  and  asked  his  adjutant  for  any  orders  he  had  in  the  prem- 
ises. He  said  he  hadn't  any  except  past  custom,  and  if  Colonel  Potter  had,  copies  would  be 
sent  to  me  on  his  return,  as  he  (Colonel  P.)  was  absent  at  Julesburg  when  I  called.  No 
such  copies,  however,  were  furnished  me.  His  adjutant  said  that  no  record  of  the  transport- 
ation fuiuished  was  kept,  except  ** occasional  memoranda,"  and  that  ordinarily  two  citizens 
per  trip  were  passed  over  the  route  free.  Of  course  all  persons  in  the  military  service  ought 
to  go  free,  but  I  think  it  an  outrage  that  citizens,  contractors,  sutlers,  railroad  men,  and 
others  should  go  free  over  this  costly  line,  and  1  recommend  that  all  existing  orders  be  re- 
voked, and  that  tran^^portation  over  this  line  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  quarter- 
masters at  Sedgwick  and  Laramie,  a  tariff  of  charges  to  be  established  for  all  citizens  not  in 
the  military  service,  regular  transportation  tickets  to  be  issued,  and  reports  to  be  rendered  to 
your  office  in  accordance  with  existing  mders.t  This  is  where  the  subject  properly  belongs. 
Besides,  if  citizens  aie  charged  Hal  i  ay's  ia*cs  (thirty  c  nts  per  mile)  a  nice  hum  towards 
defraying  expenses  would  be  realized  right  along,  and  I  don't  see  why  there  should  not  be. 
1  Ilk  g  to  suggest  immediate  action,  as  the  facts  seem  to  demand  it. 
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3.  Colonel  Webster's  file  of  orders  is  the  fnllest  and  best  that  I  have  seen  for  many 
months.  He  realizes  the  iinportanc*^  of  having  them,  and  somehow  manages  to  keep  hia  file 
almost  complete  ;  other  quartermasters  shoulddo  likewise. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  I  commend  Colonel  Webster  as  a  faithful  and  deserying^  officer,  as  shown  by  his  official 
records  and  business  here.     (See  pages  3,  4.) 

2.  I  recommead  that  the  public  animals  be  reduced  to  ten  teams,  with  sufficient  mules  besides 
to  meet  contingencies,  ana  that  all  the  balance  be  ordered  to  Omaha  for  sale  or  transfer  as 
soon  as  possible.     (See  page  5.) 

3.  I  recommend  that  at  leavst  one-half  of  the  clothing  be  ordered  to  posts  north  or  west, 
should  they  be  unstocked.     (See  page  6. ) 

4.  1  recommend  the  reservation  here  be  reduced  to  two  miles  square.     (See  page  14.) 

5.  I  recommend  adobe  buildings,  with  board  floors  and  shingle  roofs,  as  the  only  proper 
structures  here,  and  at  similar  posts  on  the  plains.     (See  pages  18,  19.) 

6.  I  recommend  adobe  with  dirt  roofs  for  stables  here.     (See  page  19.) 

7.  I  recommend  all  purchases  of  lumber,  &c.,  made  in  Denver  city  for  the  use  of  this  post 
be  made  by  the  quartermaster  at  Denver,  and  by  him  shipped  here  on  contract.  (See  page  21.) 

8.  I  recommend  that  one  hundred  additional  men  (mechanics  and  laborers)  be  sent  hero 
at  once,  with  orders  to  push  the  necessary  buildings  foiward  as  rapic^  as  possible  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  otherwise  the  troops  will  suffer.     (See  page  22.) 

9.  I  recommend  that  sufficient  pumps  be  sent  here  immediately  to  equip  all  the  wella,  as  a 
necessary  precaution  against  lire.     (See  page  24.) 

JO.  I  recommend  that  Frederick  VV.  Arnest,  a  commissioned  forage  and  wagon  master  here, 
be  dismissed  the  service  with  loss  of  all  pay  due,  for  refusing  to  obey  orders  and  practical  de- 
sertion.    (See  pages  25,  26.) 

11.  I  recommend  that  transportation  by  the  military  stage  line  between  here  and  Fort  Lar- 
amie be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  quartermasters  respectively,  where  it  properly  belongs,  and 
that  regular  rates  be  fixed  and  charged  to  all  civilians.     (See  pages  26-28.) 
Sub-reports  and  copies  of  orders  issued  while  here  will  be  found  herewith. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  F.  RUSLING, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  M.  D. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Q^uartermabter  General  United  States  Army, 

A  true  copy:  H.  A.  KRYER, 

Brevet  Major  and  A.  Q.  JIf. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Fort  Morgan^  C.  T.,  September  4,  1866. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  my  arrival  here  yesterday,  and  beg  leavp  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  relating  to  affairs  of  quartermaster's  department  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Colorado  Territory : 

This  post  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  South  Platte,  105  miles  west  of  Fort  Sedg- 
wick and  85  miles  east  of  Denver.  At  this  point  the  mail  road  branches  off  southwest  to 
Denver.  Near  here  is  an  old  Indian  crossing  of  the  Platte  for  tribes  moving  north  or  south, 
formerly  much  used,- but  now  quite  abandoned.  The  country  around  isbaircnand  desolate, 
with  no  timber  growing  within  fifty  miles  or  more.  The  garrison  consists  of  two  companies; 
18th  infantry.  Brevet  Major  Kellogg  commanding;  in  nil,  118  men  present.  The  post  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  at  present,  as  Major  Kellogg  says,  and  in  this  I  eonour. 
It  supplies  no  other  points,  and  there  are  no  Indians  adjacent  to  overawe,  Denver  and  the 
mining  regions  exertmg  a  salutary  infinence  thus  far  east  and  further.  It  is  a  costly  point 
to  maintain  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  with  no  adequate  return,  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  so,  too, 
the  situation  is  so  desolate  that  it  is  the  next  thing  to  imprisonment  to  send  oflfioers  and 
troops  here.  I  don't  wonder  at  their  general  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  of  which  the 
natural  fruits  are  more  desertions  than  at  any  point  I  have  inspected.  In  view  of  all  the 
facts,  I  recommend  its  abandonment  early  next  season,  the  troops  and  supplies  to  be  sent 
elsewhere. 

I.— Officers. 

• 
The  quartermaster  on  duty  here  is  Second  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Harshberger,  5th  United 
States  volunteers  and  acting  assistant  quartermaster.     He  is  inexperienced  and  unfit  for  his 
duties,  and  I  recommend  his  immediate  relief,  if  orders  have  not  ahready  been  given  for  the 
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master  ont  of  his  regiment.  His  chief  clerk  is  actually  quartermaster  and  a  tolerably  f^ood 
one,  Lieutenant  Harshberger  contenting  himself  with  signing  papers  that  he  knows  little  or 
nothing  about,  nor  will  he  ever  learn,  as  he  is  of  a  heavy,  sluggish  nature,  that  cares  only  to 
drift  along.  He  has  not  yet  learned  the  first  duty  of  au  officer,  implicit  obedience,  but  quib- 
bles and  complains  where  he  should  act  promptly.  Like  most  volunteer  officers  I  have  met 
recently,  especially  those  of  the  5th  and  6th  united  States  volunteers,  he  has  lost  all  interest 
in  the  service,  and  seems  particularly  worthless  for  all  army  purposes. 

II.— Public  animals. 

These  consist  of  fifty  horses  and  eighty-five  mules ;  of  these  fourteen  six-mule  teams,  one 
four-horse  team,  and  two  four-horse  ambulances  are  in  daily  use  at  the  post.  In  addition, 
thirty-eight  horses  are  held  here  in  pursuance  of  General  Orders  No.  33,  headquarters  depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  current  series,  for  use  of  mounted  infautiy.  This  order  was  issued  some 
months  ago,  but  no  men  have  ever  been  detailed  to  mount  them,  and  the  horses  have  been  much 
neglected,  if  not  improperly  used.  Their  condition  now  is  very  bad,  though  grazed  and  fed 
prettv  regularly,  ana  the  quartermaster  alleges  that  the  commanding  officer  allows  the  en- 
listed men  to  ride  them  about  on  pleasure  excursions  to  the  neighboring  ranches,  and  off  on 
hunting  parties,  to  their  serious  detriment.  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter,  marked 
A,  on  tnis  and  other  subjects,  recently  addressed  to  General  Eastou  by  Lieutenant  Harsh- 
berger,  and  think  there  is  probably  some  truth  in  his  statements.  As  the  horses  have  not 
been  used  and  probably  will  not  be  required  for  the  purposes  they  were  sent  here  for,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulties  here,  that  they  be  ordered  else- 
where to  mount  cavalnr,  or  sent  to  Denver  for  sale,  where  horses  are  now  rating  high. 

As  to  the  balance  of  animals  here,  I  recommend  that  they  be  reduced  to  ten  six-mule 
teams,  with  sufficient  for  contingencies,  and  that  all  the  rest  be  ordered  to  Omaha  for  sale  or 
transfer,  accprdiug  to  the  necessities  of  the  department  Forage  is  too  costly  an  article  at 
Morgan  to  feed  more  animals  here  than  are  absolutely  required.  The  thirty-eight  horses  above 
referred  to,  I  should  say,  are  not  on  the  return  of  the  quartermaster,  but  of  a  Lieutenant  Wil- 
cox, now  at  Salt  Lake  and  not  expected  back.  But  they  are  at  the  post  and  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  some  way. 

ni. — Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  amount  on  hand  foots  up  about  four  hundred  suits,  with  excess  of  many  articles.  The 
quality  is  good,  and  it  is  all  well  stored.     I  recommend  its  retention  here  for  the  present. 

IV.— Rail  and  river  transportation. 

The  Pacific  railroad  passes  west  some  distance  north  of  here,  going  up  Lodge  Pole  creek, 
as  stated  in  my  report  on  Fort  Sedgwick  at  lenerth.  It  will  not  avail  much  for  this  post,  even 
when  completed.  Now  all  supplies  are  delivered  here  by  wagon  transportation  from  the 
Missouri  and  Denver,  and  the  system  is  working  excellently  well.  I  passed  a  train  of 
thirty  wagons,  of  subsistence  principally,  twenty  miles  east  of  here,  en  route  toFori  Morgan, 
and  its  marching  condition  was  admirable.  I  have  seen  no  better  nor  more  ship-shape  trains 
in  the  army  or  elsewhere.  All  officers  concur  in  awarding  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  contnictor  on 
this  route,  the  highest  praise,  and  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  record  the  fact  here.  His  agents 
that  I  have  met  are  men  of  busines'i,  and  no  complaints  have  reached  me  in  respect  to  his 
affairs.  No  supplies  are  furnished  to  contractors,  and  none  have  been  solicited.  The  true 
base  of  supplies  for  the  post  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  primarily,  and  Omaha  secondarily. 
For  lumber,  shingles,  and  wood,  however,  Denver  is  the  true  base,  I  think.  As  to  this, 
please  see  report  on  Denver  hereafter. 

v.— Regular  supplies. 

(a)  Fuel, — A  year's  supply  of  wood  is  on  hand — about  1,100  cords.  This  was  delivered 
here  from  Denver  at  a  cost  of  $24  95  per  cord — a  very  reasonable  price  when  the  cost  of 
freight  is  considered.  It  was  delivered  here  chiefly  by  return  freight  trains  going  east  No 
peat  has  been  discovered  in  this  vicinity,  though  the  Platte  bottom  undoubtedly  contains  it. 
Of  coal,  however,  there  is  a  better  prospect.  Mr.  Yates,  chief  clerk  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, thinks  coal  can  be  found  within  ten  or  twelve  miies,  and  is  positive  that  it  exists  sixty 
miles  southeast  on  the  Bijou,  a  dry  stream  here.  He  says  both  bituminous  and  cannel  coal 
have  been  found  there,  and  that  the  country  between  contains  sufficient  water  to  supply 
trains  en  route.  I  directed  Lieutenant  Harshberger,  verbally,  to  look  well  into  this  coal 
question ;  and  also  reauested  Major  Kellogg  to  see  that  due  attention  was  given  it.  Should 
this  post  be  maintained,  this  coal  supply  is  a  very  important  matter  here,  and  the  quarter- 
master on  duty  ought  to  press  it  with  vigor. 

(b)  Forage, — ^There  are  no  oats ;  but  of  com  there  is  on  hand  6,70.5  bushels — about  t^ 
year's  supply  for  animals  on  hand ;  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  well  housed  in  a  substantial 
frame  forage  house.    Of  this  amount  nearly  2,000  bushels  were  received  iu  July  from  the 
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Missouri  river,*  notwithstanding  the  ]sLrge  excess  I  have  reported  lyinpf  idle  and  expose*!  to 
the  weather  at  Fort  Sedgrwick.  This  last  C08t,  delivered  here,  about  $3  50  per  buKbel. 
The  balHUce  cost  last  year  |18  '20  per  bushel.  Tlie  amount  on  hand  had  better  be  retained 
for  the  present,  for  current  use  and  issue.  The  hay  on  hand  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tons ;  this  was  received  last  year,  at  n-om  five  to  twenty  miles  away,  and  cost 
delivered  there  $29  50  per  ton — a  most  egregious  and  costlv  folly,  as  much  of  it  was  north 
of  the  Platte,  and  still  stands  in  stack  there,  the  Platte  not  being  fordable  nuwf  and  han  not 
been  for  several  weeks;  moreover,  the  bulk  of  it  is  believed  to  be  spoiled  now,  and  I  think 
it  safe  to  report  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons  as  unserviceable  and  worthless,  as  a 
further  supply  of  five  hundred  tons  has  recently  been  contracted  for,  sufficient  for  twelve 
months,  to  be  delivered  at  the  post  at  a  cost  of  $12  per  ton,  which  does  not  seem  a 
living  price  for  the  contractor — so  at  least  citizens  and  others  sav  here;  and  their  ouly  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  contractor  has  many  other  contracts,  and  hopes  to  make  oif  of  them 
sufficient  to  pay  for  his  loss  on  this.  He  is  a  Mr.  John  H.  Martin,  of  Denver;  and  Colonel 
Howard  deserves  much  credit  for  getting  the  hay  supplied  at  this  low  figure :  it  is  certainly 
very  reasonable.  This  hay  will  all  be  delivered  at  the  post,  and  a  forage-yard  is  being  con- 
structed to  protect  it.  The  hay  itself  is  cut  on  the  islands  and  Platte  bottoms  fidjaceut  to  the 
post  embraced  in  the  reservation,  and  the  mowing  machines  belonging  to  the  post  are  loaned 
to  the  contractor. 

VI.— Reservation,  public  and  private  buildings. 

The  reservation  here  is  an  area  of  land  four  miles  square,  embracing  both  sides  of  the 
Platte.  I  cannot  learn  anything  of  its  origin,  there  being  no  records  on  file  here.  The  post 
itself  was  established  in  1J504.  A  map  h»is  just  been  completed  for  General  Easton,  and  I 
have  directed  a  copy  to  be  sent  to.  you.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  several  gocx]  frame 
Btorehouses,  sufficient  for  a  year's  supply  of  all  stores  needed  at  the  post,  and  a  variety  of 
0od  buildings,  all  practically  worthless.  A  report  i^  herewith  showing  buildings  more  particu- 
larly. The  barracks  are  intended  for  three  companies;  only  two  are  occupied,  tlie  third 
being  now  used  as  a  cow  stable  and  guard-house.  There  are  no  floors  in  any  of  these.  The 
roofs  are  dirt  and  sods,  and  all  leak  badly.  The  hospital  is  about  the  same  as  the  barracks : 
it  has  a  capacity  of  a  dozen  patients,  but  there  are  no  sick  at  the  post.  There  are  no  quar- 
ters for  officers  of  any  kind.  The  commanding  officer  lives  in  a  hospital  tent,  and  the  other 
officers  quarter  in  the  storehouse  and  hospital.  Two  sod  buildings  are  now  going  up — one  for 
post  commandant,  and  the  other  for  officers*  quarters;  but  both  aie  badly  planned,  and  will 
probably  tumble  down  before  completion  ;  the  walls  are  too  high,  and  are  already  cracking 
and  bulging  out,  though  the  roofs  are  not  yet  on.     No  attempt  has  been  made  at  adobes 

{)roper.  Some  lumber  sent  here  from  Denver,  for  floors,  &c.,  for  these  buildings,  cost,  de- 
ivered  here,  $45  per  thousand  feet  for  boards,  and  §1  50  per  thousand  for  shingles.  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  will  put  up  buildings  at  Fort  Morgan  cheaper  than  either  sod  or  adobe, 
betjides  being  infinitely  more  comfortable  and  suitable  for  troops  in  all  respects.  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this  from  observing  the  practice  of  settlers  here — a  safe  rule  ordijiarily  to 
go  bv.  All  or  very  nearly  all  their  buildings  going  up  about  here  are  frame;  and  they  tell 
me  the  same  is  the  case  from  here  to  Denver.  The  overland  stage  conipany  especially  knows 
what  it  is  about,  and  its  sod-buildings  all  ceased  some  stations  back.  *  It  finds  it  cheaper  and 
better  to  import  lumber  from  Denver,  and  I  think  the  quartermaster's  department  would  find 
it  the  same,  so  far  as  Fort  Morgan  is  concerned.  The  post  seems  to  have  been  established 
without  much  regard  to  system,  and,  as  a  whole,  reflects  little  credit  on  the  service.  The 
stoiehouses,  shops,  corral,  stable,  and  sutler  store,  all  face  on  the  parade  ground  as  the  post 
now  stands  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  one  of  the  barraiks  is  used  as  a  post  cow-stable.  It  ui 
but  just  to  say  that  the  p'an  of  the  post,  when  comj)leted,  excludes  part  of  these.  Still  its 
present  appearance  is  anything  but  inviting,  and  I  know  of  nothing  bettet  than  to  repeat  luy 
jornier  recommendution,  namely,  to  break  it  up  and  abandon  it  early  next  season.  Indeed, 
this  might  be  done  this  year,  I  think,  without  loss  to  the  service.  Sliould  the  post,  how^ever, 
be  maintained,  I  recommend  the  use  of  lumber  in  preference  to  all  oiher  building  nmterials 
here.  There  is  no  stone.  Drawings  of  the  buildings  at  the  post  are  just  about  oeing  com- 
pleted in  accordance  with  existing  orders,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you  without  delay. 
There  are  no  quarters  for  employes  except  tents,  and  no  chapel  or  reading-room.  All  of 
these  will  have  to  be  provided  should  the  post  be  maiutaiued. 

VII.— EMPLOVtS. 

The  roll  of  employes  foots  up  28  men,  at  a  total  cost  per  month  of  $2,075,  exclusive  of 
quarters  and  rations.  In  addition  to  these  the  bulk  of  the  troops  at  the  post  are  conBtantlv 
employed  in  putting  up  sod  buildings  and  doing  other  necessary  work,  so  that  the  actual 
working  force  at  tlie  post  is  considerable.  None  of  these,  however,  have  been  hitherto 
reported.     I  directed  this  to  be  done  hereafter.     The  force  of  clerks  I  think  unduly  large. 

*  Mistake ;  theM  2,000  bouhels  came  ^om  Denver,  as  afterwards  ascertained. 
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I  recommend  them  to  be  reduced  to  one.  This,  with  such  detailed  men  as  the  garrison 
would  readily  afford,  I  judge  sufficient,  and  in  this  Major  Kellogg  concurs.  The  rest  of  the 
employes  will  he  necessary  until  the  post  is  housed;  but  by  December  1  the  force  ought  to 
be  reduced  still  further. 

VIII. — Cemetery. 

There  is  no  cemetery  proper  here  A  sort  of  a  post  burying-ground  exists  half  a  mile  or 
go  east,  in  which  there  are  eight  graves,  supposed  to  be  civilians,  and  three  soldiers  are 
buried  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  in  another  place  by  the  roadside.  No  headboards  worth 
mentioning  are  at  any  of  these.  I  directed  Lieutenant  Harshberger  to  remove  the  soldier 
graves  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  eight  others,  as  they  are  on  an  isolated  bluff,  and  to 
enclose  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  there  with  a  substantial  sod  wall.  A  report  of  these 
graves,  I  was  told,  had  been  duly  rendered  to  your  office,  in  pursuance  of  existing  orders. 

IX.— Fire  department. 

No  provision  whatever  against  fires  exists  at  this  post.  Water  is  supplied  from  the  Platte 
by  a  water  wagon,  at  a  cost  of  $.3,882  50  annually.  This  seems  startling,  but  my  calcula- 
tion is  as  follows:  six  mules  consume  one  bushel  of  grain  per  day,  1165  bushels,  at  $8  20  per 
bushel,  (cost  delivered  here,)  foot  up  |2,993;  their  rations  of  hay,  at  $12  per  ton,  foot  up 
$180  more;  wages  of  teamster,  at  $50  per  month,  foots  up  $600;  cost  of  his  rations,  at  30 
cents  per  ration,  $101)  50 — total,  $3,882  50,  which  does  not  include  interest  on  cost  of  team 
or  its  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  Of  course  I  found  inflammable  oils  in  the  main  warehouses  ; 
80,  too,  the  post  wood-pile  was  just  up  against  the  principal  storehouse.  I  directed  the 
removal  of  these,  and  the  placing  of  barrels  and  buckets  of  water  in  all  the  storehouses,  and 
a  well  to  be  dug  without  delay ;  also  a  requisition  to  be  made  for  a  pump,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  be  sent  to  Fort  Morgan  from  Denver.  Colonel  Howard  can  probably  supply  one 
fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  and  transported  from  the  east,  and  in  less  than 
one-half  the  time. 

X.— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Lieutenant  Harshberger  had  been  rendered  for  July,  and  his  retained 
mpers,  in  the  main,  were  correct.  He  has  no  cash-book  or  any  other  books,  except  a  letter- 
book,  which  is  well  kept.  I  instmcted  him  verbally  to  open  all  the  necessary  ones,  and 
keep  them  for  permanent  use  of  the  post  His  cash  on  Land  footed  up  $41  13;  it  was 
counted  and  found  correct.  His  estimates  for  July  and  August  had  not  been  filled,  but  he 
was  expecting  funds  daily.  The  delay  had  caused  him  to  retain  teamsters  at  $50  per  month, 
when  he  could  hire  others  at  $^^,  existing  orders  here  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  men  on 
Touchers.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  duty  in  trying  to  secure  funds,  but  from 
the  instructions  I  gave  him,  and  the  talk  I  had  with  the  post  commander  on  this  point,  I 
presume  the  matter  will  soon  be  remedied. 

XI.— Miscellaneous. 

1 .  I  regret  to  say  that  the  general  arrangement  of  this  post  seems  bad.  The  quartermaster 
neither  knows  his  duties  nor  wants  to,  and  should  never  have  been  assigned  to  such  duty. 
The  larger  part  of  his  duties  are  actually  performed  by  Colonel  Howard,  at  Denver,  who 
makes  all  his  contracts,  and  the  balance  are  done  by  his  chief  clerk. 

2.  I  think  the  post  commander,  Major  Kellogg,  interferes  too  much  with  the  quarter- 
master's department,  and  is  not  sufficiently  courteous  to  the  quartermaster.  He  is  in  the  bad 
habit  of  sending  orders  direct  to  Lieutenant  Harshljerger's  employes  instead  of  to  or  through 
liim,  and  these  usually  only  verbal  ones  by  soldiers  indiscriminately.  Because  some  of  these 
have  not  been  promptly  obeyed,  the  employes  insisting  that  their  orders  should  come  from 
the  quartermast<»r,  Major  Kellogg  has  peremptorily  ordered  their  discharge.  This  is  wrong, 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  I  recommend  that  Major  Kellogg  be  instructed  accordingly. 

• 

RECAPITULATION. 

L  I  recommend  that  Lieutenant  Harshberger  be  relieved  frjMQ  duty  as  post  quartermaster. 
(Seep.  2.)  ^^ 

2.  I  recommend  that  the  public  animals  at  the  post  be  reduced  to  10  six-mule  teams,  with 
sufficient  contingencies,  and  that  the  surplus  be  sent  to  Omaha  for  sale  or  transfer,  a6cording 
to  the  necessities  of  the  department.     (See  pp.  3, 4.) 

3.  I  recommend  lumber  as  the  proper  ana  cheapest  material  for  building  purposes  at  Fort 
Morgan.    (See  pp.  8,9.) 

4.  I  recommend  that  Lieutenant  Harshberger's  clerks  be  reduced  to  one,  and  that  the 
force  of  employes  be  still  further  reduced  by  December  1.     (See  p.  10.) 

5.  I  recommend  that  a  pump  be  sent  to  Fort  Morgan,  from  Denver,  for  use  of  a  well  to 
be  dug  there  immediately.    (See  p.  IL) 
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6.  I  recomineod  the  post  to  be  broken  up  and  abandoned  as  no  longer  necessary.     (See 
pp.  2  and  9.) 

7.  I  recommend  that  the  post  commander,  Major  Kellogg,  be  instructed  in  bis  duties  as 
to  the  quartermaster's  department.     (See  p.  i:^.) 

Copies  of  orders  issued  while  here  are  herewith  enclosed. 
I  am,  greneral,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RITSLINO, 
Brevet  Brigadier  Qeneral,  Inspector  Q.  M*  D. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Qmrtermaster  Oeneral  U.  8,  Army,  Washington,  D.  C, 

A  true  copy : 

H.  A.  KRYER, 
Bretet  Major,  Assistant  Quartermaster. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Denver  City,  Colorado,  September  9,  1866. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  my  arrival  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  affairs  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Denver, 
Colorado  Territory. 

This  post  is  situated  eighty-five  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Morgan  by  the  stage  road,  and 
almost  one  hundred  miles  by  the  river  road.  There  is  no  garrison  here,  the  last  troops  bavinff 
been  ordered  elsewhere  in  June  last.  Recently  a  company  of  the  IHth  infantrv  was  ordered 
here  by  Major  General  Pope,  but  the  order  was  suspended  by  Major  General  SQennan,  and  I 
see  no  necessity  for  any  here  hereafter.  The  town  itself  (6,000  inhabitants)  and  the  country 
about,  being  so  thickly  settled,  are  impregnable  against  the  Indians,  and  troops  are  more 
wanted  elsewhere. 

I.— Officers. 

The  quartermaster  on  duty  here  is  Brevet  Colonel  J.  B.  Howard,  assistant  quartermaster 
volunteers,  who  is  also  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence.  He  came  here  in  Febn^ury 
last,  and  the  records  of  his  office  show  that  he  has  done  good  service  bete.  In  March  he 
visited  Big  Laramie  and  located  Fort  John  Buford  near  there.  This  post  he  has  planned 
with  excellent  judgment,  and  the  chief  buildings  there  he  has  already  well  under  way.  The 
main  portion  will  be  completed  ere  cold  weather,  and  if  his  plans  are  carried  out,  the  post 
will  be  all  that  can  be  wished  there.  During  the  same  time  he  has  made  large  roductiotis  nere 
and  viHited  many  of  the  adjacent  posts  within  three  hundred  miles,  and  has  cut  down  the 
cost  of  supplies  at  most  of  thetu  very  creditably.  His  work  here  at  Denver,  and  at  points 
controlled  irom  here,  stamp  him  as  a  practical  and  valuable  officer,  and  I  beg  leave  to  com* 
mend  him  to  your  consideration  accordingly. 

II.— -Public  animals. 

These  consist  of  fifty-seven  horses  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  mules.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  horses  and  sixty  mules  are  for  use  of  General  Sherman's  party,  now  en  route  here 
from  Fort  Laramie,  expected  to-morrow.  Of  the  balance,  one  four-horse  -team  and  two  four- 
horse  ambulances  are  held  for  local  post  use  ;  twenty-five  six-mule  and  nineteen  four-mule 
teams  as  supply  trains  for  outside  use ;  the  rest  for  contingent  purposes.  The  supply  trains 
are  now  ofl^  carrying  stores  to  Fort  John  Buford,  one  hundred  aud  thirtv  miles,  and  Fort 
Casper,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  They  have  also  been  run  to  Fort  Morgan,  eighty-five 
miles ;  Fort  Sedgwick,  two  hundred  miles ;  Camp  Collins,  and  other  points.  Colonel  Howard 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  work  could  be  done  much  cheaper  by  contract,  and  in  this  I  heartily 
concur.  But  as  the  teams  were  here  he  deemed  it  best  to  use  them,  as  indicated,  rather  thaa 
let  them  remain  idle.  He  agrees  with  me  that  the  contract  system  is  the  true  one,  and  1  ac- 
cordingly recommend  that  all  public  transportation  here  be  reduced  to  one  four-horse  or  mule 
team,  two  ambulances,  and  a  small  number  of  animals  for  contingent  purposes,  such  as  sup- 
plying a  passing  ambulance  or  wagon,  and  that  all  the  rest  be  either  sold  here  as  surplus,  or 
ordered  elsewhere  for  sale  or  transter,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  department,  unless 
Denver  be  maintained  as  a  permanent  depot,  as  recommended  hereafter.     If  ordered  sold 

)ast  sales  here  and  present  state  of  the  market. 

I  our  teams  should  therefore  be  reduced  to  the 


here,  ^ood  prices  will  be  obtained,  judging  by  past  sales  here  and  present  state  of  the  market. 
Both  forage  and  labor  are  very  costly  here,  ana  our  " 


III. — Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

Of  this  there  are  about  1,500  suits  of  clothing  here,  with  excess  of  many  articles.  Its 
condition  is  good ;  no  complaints,  though  not  up  to  the  old  regulation  standard.  It  is  se- 
curely stored,  and  well  taken  care  of,  and  I  recommend  it  to  be  retained  here  should  Denver 
be  kept  as  a  depot. 
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IV.— Quartermaster's  stores,  etc. 

The  supply  of  these  is  considerable,  especially  in  the  matter  of  parts  of  wagons,  horseshoes, 
mule-shoes,  nails,  &c.  But  the  assortment  is  bad,  many  articles  bein^  wanted  entimly. 
Should  Denver  be  maintained  as  a  depot,  much  should  be  sent  here,  and  until  the  question 
is  determined  I  recommend  that  present  stock  be  held  for  current  use  and  issue. 

v.— Rail  and  river  transportation. 

No  supplies  have  been  received  here  since  Colonel  Howard  took  hold.  Some  coal  he  has 
hauled  twenty-two  miles  himself,  and  he  has  sent  stores  by  his  own  teams  to  various  distant 

Soints,  as  stated  on  pafi^es  3  and  4,  supplying  all  calls  upon  him.  The  true  method  is  un- 
oubtedly  contract  transportation  by  the  pound,  and  it  should  be  adopted  everywhere  on  the 
plains  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  Pacific  railroad  is  well  on  the  way  nere  by  two  routes,  and 
everything  seems  awaiting  its  arrival.  The  northern  route,  up  the  Platte,  Lodge  Pole  creek, 
&c.,  will  probably  pass  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Denver ;  but  the  southern,  up 
the  Kansas,  Smoky  Hill,  &c..  will  undoubtedly  strike  Denver,  and  then  pass  west  to  meet 
the  northern  line,  as  provided  by  Congress,  at  some  point  fifty  miles  west  of  Denver.  The 
northern  road  seems  to  be  progressing  most  rapidly,  yet  it  is  not  expected  t^  reach  its  antici- 
pated point,  north  of  here.  Fort  John  Buford,  Wore  late  in  1869.  The  terminus  of  this  road 
and  Omaha  will  be  the  true  bases  of  Denver  and  all  the  posts  north  of  here,  as  reiterated  in 
previous  reports,  until  the  southern  line  reaches  Denver,  which  it  is  expected  to  do  by  Jan- 
uary I,  1868.  Then  Leavenworth  will  become  the  true  base  here,  as  the  southern  road  is 
the  shortest.  Distance  to  Omaha  from  here,  via  Fort  John  Buford,  about  780  miles.  Distance 
to  Leavenworth,  via  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas,  6'^  miles.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  the  practicability  and  propriety  of  establishing  shifting  do])ots  at  the  temini  of  each  of 
these  roads  early  next  season,  as  recommended  in  my  report  on  Fort  Leavenworth  at  length. 
All  ofiicers  I  have  met  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  I  find  Colonel  Howard  has  already  recom- 
mended it,  substantially,  in  letters  to  General  Easton,  so  long  ago  as  February  14  and  20,  The 
reasons  are  so  obvious,  and  have  been  repeated  so  often,  that  I  forbear  to  state  them  again. 
The  saving,  I  am  confident,  would  be  immense  in  a  score  of  particulars,  and  I  shall  feel  that 
my  trip  west  has  already  amply  paid  for  itself  if  only  this  one  reform  is  instituted.  Shifting 
depots  at  the  termini  of  the  railroads,  to  draw  daily  or  weekly  from  Leavenworth  and  Omaha, 
and  with  contract  trains  to  run  from  these  to  all  posts — this  I  am  convinced,  is  the  true  sys- 
tem for^he  plains  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  I  cannot  urge  it  too  strongly  upon  the 
department. 

VI.— Regular  supplies. 

(a)  Fuel. — The  amount  of  wood  on  hand  is  small,  only  thirtv-eight  cords.  This  was  pro- 
cured on  a  contract  of  the  former  quartermaster  here.  Captain  Turnley,  assistant  quartermas- 
ter, and  cost,  delivered  here,  |]4  per  cord.  Wood  is  now  selling  here  at  |9  per  ci»rd  in  open 
market,  and  large  supplies  could  now  be  had  here  at  about  that  rate.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  discover  peat,  but  the  article  found  proves  a  failure.  Good  bituminous  coal,  how- 
ever, has  been  .found  in  the  mountains,  twenty-two  miles  off,  and  costs  there  $5  per  ton.  A 
deposit  is  reported  only  three  miles  off,  but  it  is  not  worked  yet.  No  anthracite  has  appeared 
yet.  This  coal  is  not  first  quality,  having  too  much  sulphur  in  it,  and  disintegrating  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Yet  it  bums  well,  and  will  prove  valuable  for  supplying  various 
posts  when  the  railroad  reaches  here.     But  little  fuel  or  any  kind  is  consumed  here  now. 

Fort  Morgan  is  supplied  with  wood  from  here,  at  a  cost  of  $24  95  per  cord,  delivered 
there.  Labt  year  the  price  paid  there  was  $64  and  $65  per  cord.  Fort  Sedgwick  is  also  sup- 
plied at  a  cost  of  $46  per  cord,  delivered  there;  last  year,  $105,  This  contract  ($46)  was 
made  by  Colonel  Webster,  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers  at  Fort  Sedgwick,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  could  have  been  made  cheaper  here,  as  per  my  report  on  Fort  Sedgwick,  which 
is  confirmed  by  my  inquiries  here.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  should  have  been  made  by  Colo- 
nel Howard,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  courtesy,  as  he  is  depot  quartermaster  here,  and  also 
as  a  means  of  keeping  only  one  ofiicer  in  the  market  here  instead  of  two,  in  effect  bid- 
ding against  each  other.  The  contract  at  Fort  John  Buford  was  also  made  by  Colonel  How- 
ard for  wood  delivered  there  at  $8  97  per  cord ;  this,  however,  was  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post. 

(b)  Forage, — The  amount  on  hand  foots  up  498  bushels  of  com  and  70  tons  of  hay.  The 
com  this  year  came  from  the  Missouri,  and  cost,  delivered  here,  $3  24  per  bushel.  Colorado 
and  Mexican  com  can  be  bought  here  now  for  about  the  same  figure,  less  original  cost  at  the 
Missouri ;  the  kernels  are  smaller,  but  the  quality  is  good,  quite  as  heavy  to  the  bushel,  as  I 
found  bv  actual  weight,  and  the  probability  is  that  next  year  it  will  be  even  lower.  The 
hay  on  hand  cost  $35  per  ton  fifty-four  miles  off,  being  one  of  Captain  Turnley*s  contracts  ; 
it  can  be  put  here  now  for  $15  per  ton.  The  present  contract  at  Fort  Morgan  is  for  $12  per 
ton;  at  Fort  John  Buford,  $10  47  per  ton ;  at  Fort  Casper,  $47  per  ton.  At  this  last  post 
it  has  to  be  cut  and  hauled  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  miles,  which  explains  the  difference  in 
price.  All  of  these  contracts  were  let  by  Colonel  Howard,  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  **  smashed  things  "  out  here,  as  to  both  fuel  and  forage.    In  pre- 
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vions  reports  I  have  intimated  "  the  extravagance,  not  to  say  worse  thing-s,"  heretofore  pre 
vailinfT  on  the  plains.  I  am  convinced  of  the  most  reckless  or  ignorant  uiaiiaorement  ou  the 
part  of  many  officers,  and  the  contracts,  in  the  main,  "smell  t^  heaven."  There  is  no  other 
sati^actory  explanation  of  the  ^reat  difference  between  last  year  and  this  year,  and  were  the 
officers  Btiil  in  the  service  they  should  be  called  to  a  strict  account. 

VII.— Public  and  private  buildings,  reservation,  etc.    , 

There  is  no  reservation  here,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  establish  one  near  here,  tbe  grass  and 
valuable  lands  being  all  pre-empted.  The  public  buildings  are  all  frame  structiiroe.  They 
consist  of  barracks,  stables,  forage-house,  corrals,  &c.,  as  per  report  herewith — all  in  p^f>od 
condition.  They  cover  about  four  acres  of  land,  claimed  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hunt,  deleg-ate  elect 
from  this  Territory.  The  land  was  unenclosed  when  we  originally  occupied  it,  and  Colonel 
Howard  has  therefore  declined  paying  rent,  under  General  Orders  No.  8,  Quartermaj^ter  Oen- 
eraKs  office,  1864  Mr.  Hunt  claims  $150  per  month.  A  board  of  officers  reportc^d  it  as 
worth  $45  per  month.  As  I  have  said,  none  is  n«»w  paid  ;  but  as  the  rebellion  has  been  offi- 
cially declared  ended,  I  presume  the  operation  of  General  Order  No.  8  has  about  ceased,  and 
I  therefore  recomuiend  that  the  land  be  either  vacated  and  restored  to  Mr.  Hunt,  or  a  fair 
rate  of  rent  be  paid  him  for  the  same.     This  seems  but  justice  now. 

The  rent-roll,  it  will  be  seen,  is  costly  for  so  small  a  post ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  that 
buildings  are  scarce  here,  and  all  very  dear  Everything  is  at  mining  region  price,  with 
greenbacks  at  a  discount,  and  houses  follow  suit.  The  roll  has  been  largely  reduced  by  cur- 
rent reductions  here,  and  will  still  further  bo  cut  down  by  the  transfer  aud  sale  ot  ordnance 
and  medical  stores  to  take  place  shortly.  Large  as  it  is,  the  difference  between  now  and  last 
spring  is  most  striking,  when  (March  I)  Colonel  Howard  found  it  to  be  $1,702  per  month. 
The  warehouses  were  but  half  filled  and  business  scattered.  Now  he  has  concentrated  much, 
transferred  stores  elsewhere  largely,  and  discharged  buildings  right  and  left. 

His  shops  are  all  on  a  small  scale  except  the  blacksmith  shop,  which  is  necessitat<ed  by  the 
large  number  of  animals  here.     His  employes  are  all  well  quartered  in  good  frame  buildings. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  lumber  costs  here  $45  per  thousand  feet,  and  shingles 
about  $10.  No  cheaper  building  materials  can  be  used  here,  and  nothing  better  for  floors 
and  roofs  for  all  posts  adjacent. 

Plans  and  drawings  ot  the  public  buildings  here  have  been  duly  furnished  you  by  Colonel 
Howard. 

VlIL— EMPLOYfeS. 

The  roll  foots  up  ninety -eight  employes,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $6,071 ;  quarters  and  rations, 
are  also  allowed,  in  the  main  ex  necessitate.  Of  these,  ten  men,  in  charge  of  pack  train,  gO 
with  General  Sherman,  and  five  others  are  now  takmg  care  of  animals  that  accompany  him. 
These  five  will  be  discharged  when  he  starts  south,  aud  the  others  will  be  dropped  w  hen  he 
returns  east.  Of  the  balance,  a  heavy  reduction  can  be  made,  if  my  recommendation  on 
page  4  as  to  animals  is  carried  out.  So,  too,  wages  ought  to  be  cut  down  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, as  Denver  will  then  be  full  of  idle  miners  wintering  here.  As  tbe  depot  now 
stands,  the  force  is  not  in  excess,  aud  is  less  than  one-half  what  Colonel  Howard  found  it 
iu  February,  though  he  is  evidently  doing  about  the  same  work.  The  employ^  force  then 
cost  $i4,*^l9  67  per  month ;  now  it  costs  f6,071. 

IX.— FiRR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  public  property  here  is  well  protected  in  this  regard.  Buckets  and  barrels  of  water 
are  stationed  turough  the  buildings.  Wells  are  adjacent.  A  mountain  ditch,  brought  down 
for  irrigation  and  milling  purposes,  runs  near  them,  and  a  hook  and  ladder  apparatus  has 
been  provided.  I  think  these  precautions  the  more  noticeable  and  commendable  bc^cause 
of  their  absence  elsewhere  on  my  route  here.  Some  inflammable  oils  I  ordered  removed, 
but  this  was  all. 

X.— Cemetery. 

This  is  located  about  two  miles  east  from  Denver,  on  a  gentle  slope.  A  part  of  the  city 
cemetery  was  set  apart  by  the  proprietor  thereof,  Mr.  J.  G.  Walley,  for  soldiers'  graves,  and 
he  agreed  to  deed  tlie  ground  occupied,  about  one-half  an  acre,  to  the  United  States,  if  the 
quartermaster's  department  would  enclose  it.  Colonel  Howard  has  accordingly  enclosed  it 
with  a  neat  paling  fence,  and  has  headboards  about  ready  to  put  up,  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting orders.  In  this  there  are  thirty-five  graves,  of  which  four  are  citizens.  A  report  and 
plan  of  this  have  been  duly  rendered  to  you  by  Colonel  Howard,  in  pursuance  of  your  orders. 

XI.— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Colonel  Howard  for  July  had  been  rendered,  and  those  for  Aiiguat  were 
well  under  way.  His  cash  on  hand  consisted  of  $1,5^  58,  of  which  ^A  64  was  in  his  sate. 
Balance  on  deposit  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Denver.  Amount  in  safe  counted  and 
found  correct. 
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XIT.— Denver  as  a  depot. 

In  my  instmctions  yon  direct  me  on  my  arrivHl  here  to  confer  with  Brevet  Colonel 
Howard  as  to  the  practicability  of  breaking  np  (Denver)  ajid  removing^  all  «torps  to 
other  points.  I  have  made  this  a  matter  of  carefnl  inquiry  while  here,  and  of  thouj^ht 
before  coming  here,  as  will  be  seen  by  my  reports  on  Forts  Sedgwick  and  Morgan, 
My  preconceived  opinions  were  against  the  advisability  of  maintaining  Denver ;  I 
haid  cause  to  change  these  somewhat,  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  at  Forts  St'dgwick 
and  Morgan,  and  I  am  now  persuaded  that  my  first  opinions  were  wrong.  It  is  hard 
to  form  an  unbiased  judgment  here,  the  outside  pressure  is  so  strong  in  favor  of  a  post  or 
depot ;  and  had  ^•de&rred  considering  it  until  I  arrived  here,  I  would  be  inclined  to  suspect 
my  decision.  As  it  is,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  advising  against  a  garrisoned  post,  as  wholly 
unnecessary,  while  at  the  same  time  1  recommend  the  continuance  of  Denver  as  a  depot  of 
the  quart«rmaster's  department.  My  reasons,  are  briefly,  the  results  Colonel  Howard  has 
accomplished  here,  and  the  facts  and  figures  given  in  this  and  previous  reports  as  to  fuel, 
forage,  and  lumber,  in  connection  with  Denver.  From  its  geographical  location  and  the 
start  it  has  got  already,  Denver  is  the  great  commercial  and  business  centre  of  this  region, 
and  will  doubtless  maintain  its  supremacy  for  years  to  come.  The  Pacific  road  will  put  it 
in  immediate  connection  with  all  posts,  east  and  west,  on  both  lines,  and  increase  its  value, 
militarily  considered,  every  way.  From  here  Forts  Sedgwick  and  Morgan  can  be  supplied 
with  fuel  far  cheaper  than  any  other  point,  as  per  my  reports,  and  Forts  Sedgwick,  Morgan, 
John  Buford,  Laramie,  Casper,  Garland,  Lyon,  and  Pond  Creek,  with  grain  cheaper  than 
from  the  Missouri.  The  difi^erence  in  grain  this  year  is  hardly  mentionable ;  but  the  grain- 
producing  capacity  of  Colorado  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  next  year  it  is  believed 
she  will  be  able  to  spare  a  large  surplus.  This  year,  indeed,  the  decrease  in  prices  here 
shows  that  she  is  self-sustaining,  and  the  best  informed  men  here  assure  Uie  that  when  all 
her  crops  are  gathered  she  will  have  something  over.  I  gather  this,  not  from  speculators  or 
contractors,  or  Colonel  Howard,  merely ;  but  from  Governor  Cummings,  Governor  Gilpin, 
Bishop  Randall,  and  other  persons  of  standing  here,  who  have  travelled  extensively  through 
the  Territory,  and  whose  opinions  I  think  it  safe  to  depend  on.  It  is  true  there  are  few  rains; 
but  irrigation  is  being  extensively  resorted  to,  as  at  Salt  Lake,  and  this  insures  certain  crops, 
barring  the  grasshoppers,  the  soil  being  immensely  fertile  as  a  rule.  The  grasshoppers  are 
the  great  pest  now,  but  irrigation  is  death  also  to  them,  as  millions  of  them  become  drowned 
in  the  ditches. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  grain,  I  would  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the 
"black  oats"  grown  here.  They  are  produced  largely  already,  and  are  e(}ual  to  the  best 
oat«  of  the  Atlantic  States.  Almost  the  only  grain  shipped  here  and  to  adjacent  posts  by 
the  quartermaster's  department  has  Ijeen  com,  which  costs  here,  as  I  have  said,  $3  24  per 
bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds.  These  oats  can  be  put  down  at  Denver  at  $\  75  per  bushel  of 
thirty-five  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  corn  at  $2  80  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds.  Oats 
are  a  better  and  safer  feed  than  corn  in  the  long  nin,  as  every  quartermaster  knows,  and  I 
recommend  that  these  oats  be  largely  substituted  in  this  region  hereafter.  I  apprehend  they 
can  be  bought  here  next  season  at  not  exceeding  $1  per  bushel,  unless  something  unusual 
occurs  So,  also,  I  predict  large  quantities  of  com,  good  and  serviceable,  can  be  put  at 
several  posts  here  if  desired,  at  figures  less  than  it  can  be  imported  from  the  Missouri.  These 
considerations  are  important,  and  I  know  vou  will  give  them  due  weight. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  inexpediency  of  sod  buildings  and  dirt  or  adobe 
roofs.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinions  by  all  I  see  and  hear  here.  Our  troops  have  so  little 
ot  comfort  and  civilization  at  their  isolated  posts,  that  the  least  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  give 
them  decent  shelter.  Sod  buildings  are  an  abomination,  and  dirt  or  adobe  roofs  no  better, 
because  of  flees  and  other  vermin,  and  the  danger  from  leakage  and  falling  down.  Adobe 
buihlings  are  good  in  necessary  cases,  but  in  all  cases  board  floors  and  shingle  roofs  should  be 
furnished.  The  materials  for  these  are  in  the  large  pineries  near  here,  among  the  mountains, 
and  Denver  is  the  market  for  all  these.  Lumber  is  now  selling  here  for  05  per  thousand 
feet,  and  shingles  for  $10  per  thousand,  and  the  price  will  probably  fall  right  along.  It  can 
be  put  down  at  Fort  Sedgwick  now  at  ^5  per  thousand;  shingles  at  $15.  At  Fort  McPher- 
son  for  $90  per  thousand  ;  shingles,  $16.  At  Fort  Riley,  even,  at  $90  per  thousand  ;  shin- 
gles, $16.  Lumber  and  shingles  are  now  being  shipped  to  all  those  points,  on  private 
account,  at  these  figures.  This  is  an  important  item  in  deciding  on  Denver,  as  prices  are 
less  than  original  cost  on  the  Missouri. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place  here.  Denver  capital 
rules  Colorado,  and  our  contracts  at  all  points  are  nearly  all  taKen  by  Denver  men.  The 
bearing  of  this  is  apparent.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  Denver 
be  continued  as  a  depot  of  the  quartermaster's  department.  A  proper  assortment  of  clothing 
and  quartermaster's  stores  should  be  kept  here  for  contingent  issues.  The  stock  on  hand  is 
large  enough  in  some  items,  but  should  be  increased  in  others.  Re])air  shops  should  be 
established  here  on  a  considerable  scale,  to  which  all  unserviceable  property  should  be  sent 
from  the  neighboring  posts  for  repairs  and  reissue.  So  all  condemned  property  should  be 
turned  in  here  for  sale — say,  once  in  six  months,  as  all  species  of  property  will  sell  here  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  The  transportation  kept  on  hand  should  be  only  sufficient  for  current  wants 
of  the  depot ;  all  outside  transportation  to  be  procured  on  contract,  by  the  pound.    Perhaps 
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it  mipht  be  well  to  keep  on  hand  a  train  of  twenty-five  six-mule  teamn,  to  send  out  for  short 
diHtances  occHsionally,  or  for  extraordinary  wants.  The  depot  should  furnish  lumber,  shin- 
g^les,  fuel,  <&c.,  to  the  posts  indicated,  make  all  contracts  for  supplies  found  adjacent  to  them, 
such  as  hay,  ifec,  watch  the  grain  product  here  and  at  adjacent  posts,  so  as  to  use  the  snpply 
as  soon  as  possible,  rather  than  import  from  the  Missouri,  and  should  be  an  authorised  dis- 
burning  centre,  the  same  as  Leavenworth  or  St.  Louis.  This  last  is  important^  aa  bids  pot 
in  here  now  discriminate  in  favor  of  currency  as  against  vouchers,  and  in  favor  of  vouchers 
payable  in  Denver  against  vouchers  payable  in  Omaha,  Leavenworth,  or  St.  Louis.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  and  I  know  of  no  pretence  even  why  accounts  due  here  should  not  be  paid 
in  Denver,  rather  than  six  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles  east  A  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  established  here,  and  is,  of  course,  a  recognized  depository.'' 

The  oDicer  stationed  here  should  be  a  live  man,  of  approved  capacity  and  inte^ity,  or  else 
these  Coloradoans  will  be  too  sharp  for  him,  A  slow  man,  or  one  of  narrow  capncity, would 
be  of  no  use  in  the  world  here,  and  the  depot  had  better  be  broken  up  than  to  send  such  a 
one.  He  should  be  required  to  personally  inspect  all  the  posts  he  supplies,  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  thus  inform  himself  thoroughly  of  their  wants.  Colonel  Howard,  in  my 
opinion,  would  suffice  well  for  the  position,  from  what  I  see  of  his  operations  liere,  and  I 
recommend  him  for  the  place,  should  he  desire  to  stay.  His  health,  however,  is  far  from  good, 
this  climate  not^  agreeing  with  his  constitutional  ailment,  (inflammatory  rheumatism, )  and 
his  services  have  been  so  valuable,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  I  think  he  should  be  consulted 
as  to  this.  He  expresses  himself  now  as  desiring  a  more  eastern  station,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  his  request  be  granted,  should  he  apply  for  a  change. 

An  obiection  to  a  depot  here  is  the  want  of  public  land  or  buildings.  To  obviate  this, 
citizens  nere  offer  to  present  to  the  United  States  ten  acres  of  land  near  to  the  town,  in  fee 
simple.  This  might  be  accepted,  or  else  an  eligible  site  be  selected  on  the  Platte  above  or 
below  the  town,  according  as  the  railroad  strikes  it,  and  buildings  erected  there.  The  cost 
would  not  be  very  great,  and  the  saving  in  rents  would  soon  defray  a  large  portion  of  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  above  recommendations  are  correct  Colonel  Howard  is  substantially 
of  the  same  opinion  now,  though  heretofore  he  has  recommended  the  abandonment  of  Den- 
ver. Fuller  information  and  study  of  the  *'  situation"  here  have  led  him  to  modify  his  views, 
and  he  authorizes  me  to  say  so.  To  make  sure  1  am  right,  however,  I  shall  defer  my  pro- 
gress west  for  some  days,  and  go  with  him  down  into  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
tlie  Territory,  to  see  for  myself  the  agricultilral  and  lumbering  resources  of  the  Territory. 
I  deem  this  important  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  matters  here,  and  now  that  I  am  b^ 
I  think  it  better  to  go  fully  into  the  subject.  1  make  this  report  now,  and  will  report  further 
on  my  return. 

A  commissary  mav  be  necessary  here,  but  I  seo  no  necessity  for  any  other  ofiicers  or  any 
troops  here,  as  stated  on  page  ] .  Flour  and  vegetables  are  now  raised  in  Colorado  in  large 
amounts,  and  I  think  the  subsistence  department  would  find  it  to  its  interest  to  look  well 
into  the  facilities  of  Denver  in  this  regard. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  high  prices  of  living  here,  exceeding  those 
even  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  officers  here  would  recommend  double 
commutation,  the  same  as  at  Washington.  The  commutation  ruling  here  now  is  ridiculously 
low,  in  view  of  the  price  of  rooms  current  all  the  year  round,  and  especially  in  the  winter. 
I  think  this  quite  important,  and  have  been  urged  by  all  officers  here  to  bring  the  matter  to 
your  attention.  The  rent  of  serviceable  rooms  here,  in  central  or  good  localities,  averages 
firom  $15  to  $25  per  month. 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  I  commend  Colonel  Howard  as  a  faithful  and  valuable  officer,  who  has  rendered  good 
service  here.     (See  page  2.) 

2.  I  recommend  that  the  public  animals  and  transportation  here  be  largely  reduced.  (See 
page  3.) 

3.  I  again  recommend  shiflting  depots  at  the  termini  of  the  two  Pacific  railroads  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.     (See  pages  5  and  6.) 

4.  I  recommend  the  employj6  force  to  be  largely  reduced,  should  the  animals  be  reduced. 
(See  page  13.) 

5.  I  recommend  that  Denver  be  retained  as  a  depot,  and  fully  organized  at  once.     (See 
es  15  to  25.) 

I  recommend  that  commutation  here  be  doubled,  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
same  as  at  Washington.     (See  page  25.) 

A  copy  of  the  only  order  issued  while  here  will  be  found  herewith. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  youi  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  M.  IK 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  L\  S.  Army, 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  A,  Q*  ^* 
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Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Denver  City^  Colorado^  September  12.  1866. 
General:  There  are  some  general  obseryations  that  hare  occnrred  to  me,  partly  en  route 
and  partlj  here,  that  I  deem  it  best  to  present  to  you  id  a  special  report,  as  follows: 

I.  The  whola  plains  from  the  Missouri  here  abonnd  in  private  teams  au^  trains,  composed 
largely  of  government  animals,  both  horses  and  males.  These  have  either  been  picked  up, 
when  astray,  or  stolen  or  bought  of  those  who  have  stolen  them,  either  white  men  or  Indians. 
I  myself  have  observed  them  in  many  trains,  and  the  number  at  both  ranches  and  in  road 
tranins  foot  up  thousands,  in  my  opinion. 

Many  of  tte  horses  of  Halliday's  overland  stage  company  are  public  animals,  wrong- 
fully obtained  in  -this  way,  and  the  drivers  make  no  hesitation  in  boasting  of  this  or  that 
animal  as  being  a  '*  government  nag."  The  facts  are  admitted  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
officers  I  have  met,  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  general  knowledge  or  sense  of  duty,  that  all  such 
animals  should  be  seiased  and  held  as  public  property  of  the  quartermaster's  department.  I 
recommend  that  specific  instructions  be  issued  to  all  officers  serving  on  the  plains  to  inspect  all 
ranches  and  parsing  trains  and  coaches,  and  forthwith  seize  all  animals  bearing  the  United 
States  brand,  unless  lawful  title  can  be  shown.  Such  action  will  produce  a  ^'  sensation,*'  but 
it  is  just  and  right,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

It  is  time  thti  general  looseness  of  ide^s  as  to  government  property  on  the  plains  ceased. 
Nobody  here  thinks  it  harm  to  swindle  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  that  the  cavalry  heretofore  serving  on  the  plains,  as  a  rule,  swapped  horses  with 
the  settlers,  **f(>r  a  consideration,"  as  they  were  about  being  mustered  out.  This  is  a  simple^ 
explanation  of  the  refuse  stock  they  generally  turned  in,  and  in  my  judgment  the  only  true  one. 

II.  I  regret  also  to  call  attention  to  the  habit  prevailing  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  City,  aud^ 
Leavenworth  of  sending  out  government  and  contractors*  trains  without  sufficient  arms. 
The  post  commanders  at  both  I*  ort  Kearney  and  Fort  McPberson  complained  of  this.  It  seems 
there  is  a  General  Order,  General  Sherman's  headquarters,  (and  a  very  proper  one,  too,)  that 
no  trains  must  be  allowed  to  pass  west  unless  there  are  at  least  thirty  armed  men  with  each^ 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  Indians. 

Trains  on  leaving  the  three  posts  designated  are  assured,  as  reported  to  me,  that  arms  will 
be  furnished  at  Fort  Kearney,  whereas  there  is  no  ordnance  officer  there,  and  no  ordnance 


supplies  whatever,  except  for  carreut  use  of  the  post. 
TuiB  saSme  is  true  of  Foi 


b^ort  Mcpherson.  The  result  is  numerous  detentions,  to  the  great 
anncfyaoc^  both  of  trains  and  post  commanders.  August  *26,  when  I  was  at  Fort  McPherson, 
a  train  of  ninety  cavalry  horses  arrived  there  en  rvutt  to  Fort  Laramie,  with  thirteen  men 
in  charge,  of  whom  only  two  were  armed.  They  were  stopped  by  Brevet  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Misner,  commanding  at  Fort  McPherson,  and  afterwards  furnished  with  an  escort 
from  his  own  garrison,  rather  than  have  them  delayed.  The  facts  I  respectfully  report  for 
your  information,  and  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  I  think  the  general  order 
referred  to  a  very  wise  and  judicious  one,  and  at  all  events  it  should  be  complied  with,  at  the 
points  indicated,  until  revoked. 

III.  In  my  various  reports  on  posts  on  the  plains,  I  have  expressed  my  views  very  decidedly 
f^  to  the  kind  of  buildings  necessary.  Permit  me  to  recapitulate  them,  in  brief,  as  follows: 
At  permanent  posts  the  buildings  should  be  of  stone,  frame,  or  adobe,  according  to  cheap- 
ces.s  of  materiul,  but  in  all  cases  with  board  floors,  and  shingle  or  slate  roofs  Sod  I  think 
worthless,  exct*pt  as  a  dernier  or  very  temporary  resort,  and  sod  or  dirt  roofs  are  vile — so  bad 
and  disagreeable,  that  no  troops  should  bo  required  to  shelter  under  them.  Dirt,  dampness, 
diseas*;,  vermin,  all  infest  such  structures,  and  the  United  States  government,  1  take  it, 
means  bett^T  than  that  by  the  faithful  troops  that  serve  it.  In  connection  with  this,  I  beg 
leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  building  posts  heretofore.  The 
H'siilt  offends  the  eye  and  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  leads  to  innumerable  quarrels  among 
officers  in  the  selection  of  quarters  and  barracks.  At  Fort  McPherson  I  was  shown  a  volume 
called  **  Hegulations  for  Quarters  and  B'trracks,^*  published  by  the  War  Department  in  18ti0 
or  1H6],  but  overlooked  since,  I  suppose,  by  the  pressure  of  ^ents.  It'.eontains  full  plans 
and  specifications,  with  drawings,  &c.,  in  full,  for  all  necessary  buildings  at  a  post,  with 
quarters  and  barracks  about  like,  though  exactly  in  conformity  with.  United  States  army 
regulations  1863.  The  plan  admits  of  indefinite  expansion,  from  one  company  to  ten  or  more, 
and  places  the  staff  departments,  with  storehouses,  &c.,  well  away  by  themselves,  as  they 
should  be.  The  specifications  are  for  stone,  brick,  lumber,  or  adobe  or  sod,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  and  from  a  hasty  examination  of  it  I  thought  the  work  a  valuable  one.  Severa 
hundred  copies,  I  was  told,  are  now  stored  away  in  the  attics  of  the  War  Department,  and 
your  attention  is  respectftilly  called  to  it  as  a  means  of  securing  more  uniformity  and  more 
satisfactory  buildings  in  the  future  than  have  been  obtained  in  the  past.  I  am  aware  of  your 
general  order  on  this  subject  in  1864,  I  believe,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  the 
plaius. 

IV.  With  the  opening  of  next  season  I  see  no  further  necessity  for  either  Forts  Kearney 
or  Morgan,  and  I  recommend  their  abandonment  then  accordingly.  The  little  post  at  Plum 
creek,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Fort  Kearney,  now  occupied  by  twenty-five  men  or  so, 
should  be  abolished  at  once.  It  was  orderexl  there  a  vear  or  two  ago,  and  was  necessary 
then ;  but  its  necessity  has  long  ceased,  without  anybody  seeming  to  remember  that  troops 
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had  been  ordered  there.    It  is  tryinjf  hard  to  jfrow  into  a  permanency,  by  pattinf^  up  mv! 

buildings,  calling  for  lumber,  erecting  a  flagstaff,  getting  a  branch  sutler  store,  «fcc.;  om  ii 
is  simply  useless,  and  ought  to  be  wiped  out.  In  this  opinion  General  Wessels,  commanding 
at  Fort  Kearney,  and  Colouel  Misuer,  commanding  at  Fort  McPherson,  both  coucur.  Kear- 
ney has  become  valueless  by  the  incretise  of  settlements  and  the  advance  of  the  railroad 
west  of  it,  and  Morgan  is  of  no  use  now  and  never  will  be.  I  doubt  it  it  ever  has  been, 
except  to  absorb  the  funds  of  the  quartermaster's  department.  Fort  McPbersou,  1  think, 
should  be  removed  early  next  season  to  the  opposite  or  north  side  of  the  Platte,  to  the  poiol 
where  the  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  North  Platte,  as  indicated  in  my  report  on  that  post  at 
length,  which  please  see  It  may  be  necessary  there  for  a  tiew  years,  as  the  6rst  frontier  pott 
on  this  route  west ;  but  the  railroad  will  soon  reduce  its  importance  by  multiplying  setUe- 
ments,  and  thus  destroying  the  necessity  for  posts  at  all. 

The  post  at  Fort  Sedgwick  I  think  important  until  the  railroad  readies  say  Fort  John  Bu- 
ford,  or  some  point  there  north  of  Denver,  when  it  will  brcome  en  mppurt  with  the  hevX  of 
Colorado  Then  Sedgwick  may  also  be  abandoned,  as  the  settlements  along  the  railroad 
and  up  the  Platte  valley  will  prove  the  best  garrisons  for  the  country.  I  think  similar  views 
are  applicable  to  several  posts  on  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  though  I  urn  not  able  to  speak  ad- 
visedly as  to  these.  A  strong  influence  will  be  exerted,  of  course,  to  retain  posts  every- 
where as  long  as  possible,  not  so  much  because  of  their  protection  as  because  of  the  patronaee 
they  dispense  to  the  country  about.  The  strength  of  this  influence  it  is  hard  to  understand 
unless  a  person  visits  the  posts  himself.  I  mention  it  as  an  element  to  be  calculated  fur  at 
Wnshingtou  in  considering  the  frontiers,  and  I  judge  you  will  And  it  importtint.  As  to  the 
post  or  depot  here  at  Denver,  please  see  my  report  on  Denver,  where  I  speak  of  it  at  length. 

V.  The  unnecessary  extent  of  most  government  reservations  on  the  plaina  is  another  item 
that  I  think  should  be  corrected.  I  have  spoken  of  them  at  length  at  the  postH  inspected, 
and  I  recouimend  their  reduction  everywhere.  A  mile  or  two  square,  at  the  furthest,  1  deem 
sufficient,  with  grass-lands  enough  tor  grazing  purposes.  To  retain  land  for  hay  or  wotjd 
purposes,  and  cut  the  supplies  ourselves,  in  my  judgment,  is  inexpedient  as  a  rule.  Where 
the  troops  are  suflicient  in  number  this  might  be  done;  but  I  apprehend,  at  most  posts,  they 
will  only  suffice  for  mere  garrison  and  scout  duty  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  it  is  simply 
a  questiim  of  running  the  post  by  employes  or  on  contract.  In  that  case,  I  deem  the  con- 
tract system  by  far  the  cheaper,  and  recouimend  its  general  adoption  accordingly. 

The  increase  of  settlements  west  will  necessitate  the  reduction  of  reservaiiona  anyhow, 
and  I  think  it  bad  policy  to  exclude  them  from  the  neighborhood  of  posts  by  reserving  aU 
the  best  lands  adjacent.  The  objection  that  the  proximity  of  settlements  tends  to  denioralije 
the  troops  is  fallacious,  in  my  opinion,  as  they  are  sure  to  visit  them  anyhow  whenever  they 
want  to,  no  matter  how  far  away.     This  is  my  observation  here. 

In  conclusion,  I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS    F.  RL'SLING. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Insptclor  Q.  M.  D. 

Brevet  Major  General  M  C.  Meios, 

Quartermaster  General  United  States  Army, 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  Asstntant  Quartermaster. 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Denver^  Colorado^  Octofter  2,  1866. 

.  General:  I  returned  here  again  on  the  29th  ultimo  (Saturday)  from  my  trip  to  south- 
western Colorado,  having  left  here  on  the  \'Mh.  As  intimated  in  my  report  on  Denver, 
dated  Septemher  iOth,  I  deemed  it  best  to  make  this  trip,  and  was  further  advised  by  L<xea« 
tenant  General  ISherman  to  do  so  on  his  arrival  here. 

(leneral  Sherman  left  here  on  the  morning  of  the  l.Sth ;  Colonel  Howard  and  I  followed 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  AVe  proceeded  almost  due  south  along  the  eastern  sic  pe 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  second  day  out  we  struck  the  Fontaine  qui  Bonilli,  near 
Colorado  City,  and  followed  this  down  to  its  mouth,  near  Pueblo.  Here  we  crossed  the 
Arkansas,  and,  following  its  bottcjms  some  distance,  struck  across  to  the  Huerfano,  where 
we  encamped  September  J 8.  Thence  we  crossed  the  mouniains  at  Sangre  del  Cliriato  Pass, 
and  descended  to  Fort  Garland,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  San  Luis  Park,  September  20. 
Here  General  Sherman  left  ns,  on  the  2Jst,  returning  east  by  way  of  Fort  Lyon  and  the 
Smoky  Hill.  Colonel  Howard  and  I  proceeded,  on  the 20th,  some  sixteen  miles  further  west, 
to  iSan  Luis  del  Culebra,  in  the  heart  of  San  Luis  Park,  returning  to  Garland  again  on  the 
21st.  On  the  22d  we  started  to  return,  and  striking  the  Kio  Hravo,  or  de)  Norte,  some  thirty 
miles  out  from  Garland,  we  ascended  this  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Park,  when  we  bore 
away  to  the  northeast  and  crossed  over  into  the  South  Park,  by  Poncho  Pasa.  Thence  wt 
crossed  the  South  Park  to  Fair  Play,  almost  due  north,  and  thence  passed  the  range  again  to 
Denver,  readiing  here  on  the  20th,  as  already  stated.  In  all  we  travelled  abontfive  handred 
miles,  and  saw  all  of  Colorado  that  is  of  interest  to  the  quartermaster's  department. 
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I.  As  te  timber. — This  occurs  in  larjfe  amounts  alonjr  most  of  the  slopes  and  carlons,  but 
not  to  the  exti^nt  I  had  anticipated,  nor  is  it  of  so  ^ood  a  quality  a^)  1  had  been  informed.  It 
is  "'  good  "  for  this  region,  but  not  wliat  would  be  called  tii|it  quality  in  the  east.  Baw-mills 
are  fouud  in  various  localities,  and  large  amounts  of  lumbcp  are  being  constauily  manufac- 
tured for  current  consumption  of  the  population  here ;  still  there  are  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  timber  here  as  yet  untouched,  and  1  apprehend  lumber  will  cheapen  in  tho  future 
rather  than  become  dearer,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increa.se  of  population.  For  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  from  the  mountains,  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  erect 
frame  buildings  for  post  purposes  than  any  other.  But  beyond  that  distance,  at  all  points 
on  the  plains  not  reached  by  cheap  lumber  from  the  east,  I  think  adobe  the  true  material. 
Since  writing  previous  reports  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  adobe  buildings,  and  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  better  I  think  of  them.  They  strike  me  as  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  because  of  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  ;  and  I  must  change  my  opinion  as  to 
adobe  roofs,  where  they  are  properly  constructed.  Board  floors  1  still  regard  na  necessary, 
but  I  have  seen  adobe  roofs  that  have  lasted  for  years,  and  seem  as  perfect  to-day  as  when 
first  put  on.  The  trouble  with  the  roofs  that  I  have  inspected  at  posts  east  is,  they  are  too 
slanting,  and  have  been  made  of  loose  dirt  instead  of  clay  or  adobe.  The  roof  should  be 
almost  flat,  should  be  made  of  sofl  clay,  or  adobe  proper,  and  then,  with  a  little  watching 
the  first  year,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  last  for  years  in  this  comparatively  rainless 
region.  The  Mexican  inhabitants  of  southwestern  Colorado  make  these  adobe  buildings  at 
a  cost  not  exceeding  $15  per  thousand  bricks — large  sized  adobe  brick,  say  .16  inches  long 
by  8  wide  and  4  thick — so  that  the  original  cost  of  such  buildings  is  not  great.  The  post  at 
Fort  Garland  is  built  almost  exclusively  of  adobe ;  the  rooms  are  large  and  comfortable,  the 
roofs  are  tight,  and  the  post  commander  is  now  erecting  a  hospital  of  the  same  material, 
thongh  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  timber  in  the  canons  adjacent.  His  reason  is  that 
adobe  is  better  for  the  troops,  more  comfortable,  <&c.,  in  that  climate,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him. 

II.  As  to  forage. — The  statements  in  my  Denver  report  as  to  the  forage  resources  of 
Colorado  are  more  than  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  I  found  them  on  this  trip.  As  to  hay,  I 
need  scarcely  speak,  as  it  is  found  everywhere,  and  the  cost  of  it  hereafter  will  steadily  de- 
crease with  the  increase  of  population  here.  Grass  grows  luxuriantly  along  all  the  mount^iin 
streams,  as  well  as  the  larger  rivers;  and  among  the  mountains  themselves  stock  will  take 
care  bf  itself  all  the  year  ronnc.  The  animals  used  in  the  great  freight  trains  are  mostly 
wintered  here  in  the  gorges  and  canons  of  the  mountains,  where  grass  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  always  found  in  abundance.  Indeed,  this  grass  is  so  sweet  and  nutritious  that 
ranchmen  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  up  poor  cattle  in  the  fall,  which  they  pasture  during 
the  winter  without  grain,  and  return  them  to  the  market  in  the  spring  fit  for  beeves.  As  to 
grain,  thousands  of  acres  will  be  grown  this  .season,  and  the  production  will  steadily  increase. 
The  best  localities  are  the  valley  of  the  Plaite,  the  valley  of  the  Fountain  qui  Bouilli,  the 
valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  wide  bottoms  of  the  Huerfano.  I  visited  all  these  while 
absent,  and  found  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  growing  luxuriantly.  The  com  was  of  the 
small  or  Mexican  variety,  weighing  about  fifty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel,  as  stated  in  my 
report  on  Denver,  but  the  kernels  w^ere  plump  and  well  formed,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  suftice  well  for  feed.  The  other  cereals  mentioned  were  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
eastern  grains,  and  the  oats  were  especially  good.  Hereafter  they  should  be  used  largely, 
in  my  judgment,  as  recommended  in  my*  l)euver  report.  At  Fort  Garland  I  found  contracts 
out  for  corn  that  had  to  be  brought  across  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  miles,  although  excellent  oats  and  barley  were  to  be  had  much  cheaper  in  the 
San  Luis  Park,  surrounding  the  post.  The  quartermaster  admitted  the  excellence  of  these 
cereals,  and  their  superior  cheapness;  but  the  old  routine  of  the  department  here  called  for 
corn,  and  hence  his  contracts.  The  San  Luis  Park  is  too  high  above  the  sea  to  grow  corn 
well,  (some  six  or  eight  thousand  feet,)  but  oats  and  barley  are  produced  largely.  Here- 
after I  think  Fort  Garland  should  be  required  to  supply  itself  from  these  products,  which 
sufiice  well  for  forage  puiposes,  and  thus  save  the  unnecessary  expense  of  the  long  transit 
over  the  mountains.  In  the  matter  of  fuel  and  lumber,  the  post  now  supplies  itself  from  the 
adjacent  cations  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  troops  performing  all  the  labor.  The  crops  this 
year,  in  the  section  visited,  have  been  grown  chiefiy  without  irrigation,  this  having  been  an 
unusually  wet  season.  But  facilities  for  irrigating,  such  as  acacias,  «&c.,  exist  almost  every- 
where, and  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant  to  irrigate  a  hundred  or  a  thousaud  times  as 
much  land  as  is  already  under  cultlvatioa.  The  laud  along  the  streams  not  already  occupied 
is  fast  b(  ing  settled  up,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  grain  product  of  the  Territory  will 
steadily  and  rapidly  increase  from  year  to  /ear  hereafter. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  I  am  strengthened  in  my  general  view  as  to  the  value  of  *'  Den- 
ver as  a  depot,"  as  expressed  in  my  report  on  DeuveL  (pp.  11  to  19,)  and  beg  leave  to  re- 
peat them  accordingly.  I  think  its  importance  has  bftn  overlooked,  and  am  convinced  that 
a  straighttorward,  energetic  ofiicer  here  will  do  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment in  various  ways.  Denver  men  and  Denver  capital  control  all  this  country,  even  so  far 
down  as  Fort  Garland,  and  all  pomts  I  visited  look  to  and  depend  upon  it.  An  officer  here 
with  an  intelligent  knowledge  ot  the  country  and  familiar  with  its  resources,  I  am  convinced 
would  regulate  the  whole  matter  of  .auppli^e  at  the  posts  mentioned  in  my  Denver  report^  and 
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in  the  end  secure  a  large  saving  to  the  government.  Overlooking  the  whole  gfround,  and 
knowing  just  what  the  Missouii  river  and  Colorado  could  do,  respectively,  he  would  guide 
the  depttrtnient  to  the  best  resultui  and  supply  these  posts  at  a  figure  much  less  than  present 
cosL  Post  commanders  would  probably  object  to  his  contracting  for  their  supplies,  aa  they 
would  prefer  their  own  local  quartermasters  to  do  so.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  auca 
quartermafitcrs  are  only  detailed  lieutenants,  constantly  changing,  whose  knowledge  i»  ne- 
cessarily local  and  imperfect,  I  think  it  obvious  that  the  true  policy  is  to  place  the  whole 
general  business  of  contracting  in  the  hands  of  one  able  and  experienced  permanent  quarter- 
master  here,  as  recommended  in  my  report  on  Denver.  Future  events — such  as  the  imrodno- 
tion  of  the  railroads,  the  change  of  posts,  &c. — will  of  course  modify  these  views  ;  but  until 
then,  a  period  of  some  years  to  come,  1  feel  persuaded  that  the  views  above  expressed  will 
be  found  substantially  correct.     ' 

My  future  movements  have  already  been  indicated  to  you  in  my  personal  report  for  Sep* 
tember,  mailed  yesterday. 

Vefy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  M.  D, 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Q,uartenna8ttr  Gtneral  United  States  Army. 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  Astiatant  Quartemtatier, 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Departbient, 

Fort  Bridgtr,  U,  T.,  October  11,  J  866. 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  here  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  instant, 
and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  Fort  Bridger,  Utah  Territory^,  in  ac- 
cordance with  request  of  Lieutenant  General  Sherman : 

This  post  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Black's  fork,  a  tributary  of  Green  river,  in  latitude 
41°  !«'  iU  ',  longitude  1 10^  32'  23",  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of  Denver,  Colorado 
Territory,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  city.  It  lies  in  a  great  basin, 
bounded  by  the  Rocky  mountains  proper  on  the  east  and  the  Wahsatch  mountains  on  the 
west,  and  is  the  first  post  on  this  route  fairly  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent ;  that  is, 
the  first  one,  the  waters  adjacent  to  which  flow  to  the  Pacific  rather  than  to  the  Atlantic.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  7,000  feet.  Its  military  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
comniands  all  the  eastern  passes  to  Salt  Lake  valley  throngh  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  and 
also  the  main  passes  to  Montana  and  Idaho,  the  usual  road  to  which  branches  off  northwest 
from  here.  As  such  it  has  verv  justly  heen  called  thr  key'to  Salt  lake.  It  also  protects  this 
valley,  which  has  outlets  north  and  south  all  the  y<Mir  round  throngh  which  Indians  may 
come  and  go,  and  against  whom  no  troops  could  be  sent  in  the  winter  from  either  the  east  or 
west,  if  necessaiy,  oecause  of  the  impassable  condition  of  the  mountain  passes  there.  It 
was  established  in  the  spring  of  1858  by  General  A.  S.  Johnston  as  a  depot  of  supplies  and 
base  of  operuti'  ns  against  Salt  Lake  city,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since,  to  protect  the 
great  overland  route  and  watch  the  Mormons. 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  are  the  Shoshoues  or  Snakes,  and  have  long  been  very  friendly. 
The  pot<t  before  the  rebellion  was  built  and  regarded  as  a  six-compauy  post,  but  several  of 
the  buildings  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  its  present  capacity  is  rated  at  tour  companies. 
Its  present  garrison  consists  of  two  companies  of  the  18th  infantry,  Brevet  Major  A.  o.  Bnrt 
commanding,  in  all  about  J 35  men.  The  duty  of  the  qnartermastef  s  department  here  is 
principally  to  supply  these,  there  being  no  other  dependencies,  and  the  calls  by  paAsiug 
troops  being  small. 

I. — Officers. 

The  only  officer  at  Fort  Bridger  is  Brevet  Major  Burt,  who  is  now  serving  as  commanding 
officer,  adjutant,  quartermaster,  commissary,  ordnance  officer,  &c.  His  duties  are  multi- 
form, and  it  is  needless  to  say  he  has  too  much  to  do.  He  is  an  intelligent  and  efficient 
young  officer,  but  has  little  experience  in  quartermuster's  aflairs,  and  should  be  promptly 
relieved  of  jiurt  of  his  duties.  Jf  able  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment, he  would  have  enough  to  emplc^  him  for  a  year  to  come,  and  would  doubtless  suffice 
well.  lUit  I  recommend  that  he  be  supplied  at  once  with  at  least  three  subalterns — one  for 
•each  conii>uny,  and  one  to  serve  as  quartermaster  and  commissary,  and  even  then  the  post 
will  htivo  no  more  officers  than  the  condition  of  things  here  actually  requires.  The  post  haa 
been  badly,  not  to  say  shamefully,  abused  during  the  past  few  years,  and  much  work  will 
be  required  to  restore  it  to  its  former  serviceable  condition. 
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II.— Public  animals. 

These  consist  of  sixty  horses  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  males.  Of  these,  fifteen 
six-mule  teams  are  engaged  in  getting  out  a  winter's  supply  of  fuel ;  one  two-horse  team 
and  one  cart  are  in  daily  use  for  local  post  purposes,  and  fifty-five  horses  and  thirty-three 
mules  remain  as  surplus.  Of  the  horses,  fifty  have  been  sent  here  for  use  of  mounted  in- 
fantry by  order  of  Siajor  General  Pope.  Major  Burt  reports  them  as  seldom  used,  and 
thinks  twenty-five  would  be  sufficient,  as  they  are  only  required  to  mount  a  party  occasionally 
in  pursuit  of  deserters  or  criminals — the  Indians  here  giving  no  trouble,  nor  are  they  likely 
to.  I  concur  in  his  opinion,  and  recommend  that  twenty-five  be  ordered  elsewhere  without 
delay,  to  mount  cavalry,  or  sold,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  department. 

They  are  not  first-class  animals,  but  they  are  from  fair  to  good,  and  would  suffice  very 
well  for  mounts  in  the  country.  Their  condition  otherwise  is  good.  The  winter's  stock  of 
fuel  will  be  at  the  post  by  October  31,  and  after  that  the  transportation  of  the  post  might 
be  still  further  reduced,  in  my  opinion.  If  it  be  deemed  best  to  retain  it  all  until  spring, 
better  prices  could  then  be  obtained.  But  then,  at  the  farthest,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
transportation  be  reduc(Ml  to  not  exceeding  ten  six-mule  teams  in  all,  with  a  few  surplus 
animals  for  contingent  purposes.  Forage  is  a  costly  article  at  all  such  posts  as  this,  and  uo 
more  animals  should  be  kept  on  hand  than  the  service  actually  requires. 

III. — Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's  stores,  etc. 

The  supply  of  clothing  foots  up  nearly  five  hundred  suits,  with  excess  and  deficiency  of 
some  articles.  It  was  sent  here  from  Camp  Douglas,  Salt  Lake,  as  a  year's  supply  for  tour 
(4)  companies,  and  is  fully  a  two  years'  supply  and  more,  for  all  troops  now  present.  Its 
Condition  is  good.    No  complaints. 

The  supply  of  quartermaster's  stores  is  deficient,  but  a  twelve-months'  supply  left  St. 
Louis  in  July,  as  appears  by  invoice  already  here,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  daily.  There  is 
uo  pressing  want  for  any  just  now.  .  Good  storehouses,  partly  of  log  and  paitly  of  stone, 
shelter  theiie  supplies,  and  no  mere  are  needed  at  the  post. 

IV.— ilAIL  AND  river  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  post  is  supplied  exclusively  by  wagon  trains  from  the  east,  on  contract.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  supply  it  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  do  so  is  deemed  impracticable  by 
all  persons  I  have  met  here.  I  apprehend  their  opinion  is  correct  in  view  of  the  rapid  advance 
westward  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  but  I  reserve  all  expression  of  opinion  to  this  until  I  reach 
Salt  Lake  city,  where  I  shall  investigate  and  report  fully  upon  the  subject. 

The  Pacific  railroad,  if  it  crosses  the  liocky  mountains  by  Bridger  pass  or  the  South  pass, 
will  probably  run  near  Fort  Bridger.  Surveying  parlies  have  already  been  over  all  the 
routes  here,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  road  will  pass  west  either  up  Black's  fork  near 
the  fort,  or  the  Muddy,  another  tributary  of  Green  river,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  north 
of  here.  While  en  route  here  from  Denver  I  met  Ge^ieral  Dodge,  chief  engineer  of  the  road, 
at  Laporte,  on  the  Cache  ^  Poudre,  October  5th,  where  he  was  examining  surveys  in  hand 
to  see  whether  he  could  not  get  through  the  mountains  somewhere  on  the  line  of  Lodge 
Pule  creek  or  the  Cache  a  Poudre,  instead  of  coming  further  north,  and  thus  make  a 
Btniigliter  course  to  Salt  Lake.  He  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being  able  to  get  across 
by  Bridger's  pass  or  the  South  pass,  but  he  wished  to  avoid  the  detour  north  and  intended  to 
pierce  the  mountains  at  once  it  at  all  practicable.  Persons  here,  however,  who  know  the 
country  well,  affirm  that^o  practicable  route  can  be  found  there,  and  that  the  road  will  have 
to  follow  Bridger's  pasS  or  the  South  pass,  and  so  west,  or  not  at  all.  In  any  event,  the 
road  will  pass  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  Fort  Bridger.  If  it  keeps  a  straight 
line  it  will  pass  south  not  over  titty  or  seventh-five  miles  from  here,  and  a  wagon  road  could 
readily  be  opened  down  the  valley  and  through  the  passes  to  strike  it  somewhere  there,  and 
so  avoid  the  heavy  transit  over  the  mountains  either  cast  or  west. 

The  contractor  on  this  route  is  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  he  does  his  work  well.  Major  Burt  re- 
ports two  trains  of  subsistence  stores  recently  received  here  in  excellent  condition.  I  have 
never  met  Mr.  Caldwell  and  know  nothing  about  him,  but  his  work  satisfies  everybody  on 
this  rout«,  and  I  feel  it  but  just  to  commend  him  accordingly.  Some  of  his  trains  I  have 
met  myself  while  on  the  march,  and  they  were  certainly  models  of  transportation.  No  sup- 
plies are  furnished  him  by  the  quartermaster's  department,  nor  does  he  call  for  any.  No 
transportation  is  furnished  by  stage-coach,  for  reasons  stated  in  previous  reports. 

v.— Regular  supplies  :  fuel,  forage,  lumber,  etc. 

(a)  Fuel. — The  fuel  on  hand,  as  appears  by  reports  herewith,  foots  up  421  cords  of  wood. 
Consideittble,  however,  has  been  received  since  the  date  given  in  the  reports,  so  the  amount 
actually  on  hand  to-day  is  over  HOU  cords.  The  amount  on  hand  by  October  31  will  proba- 
bly reach  1,000  cords,  which  is  deemed  a  full  winter's  supply  for  present  garrison,  or  even 
a  double  issut^  which  will  probably  be  sanctioned  hero.  This  wood  consists  of  pine,  cedar, 
Cottonwood,  and  quaking  aspen,  mostly  dry  and  seasoned.     It  is  found  along  the  streams 

H.  Ex.  Doc.  45 4 
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and  foot-hills,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  here,  on  the  government  reserva- 
tion, and  makes  good  fuel.  When  trees  die  there,  from  fires  or  other  cause,  they  do  not 
rot,  because  of  the  purity  of  the  air  in  this  region,  but  become  hard  and  dry,  and  remaiu  for 
years  fit  for  fuel.  It  is  cut  by  details  from  the  garrison  principally,  and  hauled  hero  by  the 
post  teams,  making  three  trips  per  week.  Fifteen  six- mule  teams  are  now  employed  on  this 
duty,  and  have  been  for  weeks  past,  and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  have  been  assisting  them. 
Only  enough  troops  have  been  kept  on  regular  duty  to  man  two  posts,  and  the  general  po- 
licing of  the  post,  repairs  to  quarters,  stables,  &c.,  have  all  bpen  neglected  in  order  to  f^et 
in  fuel.  Major  Burt  complains  of  this,  and,  I  think,  justlv.  The  post  has  been  sadly  abused 
by  former  commands  here,  and  one  of  the  first  necessities  here  now  is  to  put  it  in  ship- 
shape order.  If  the  garrison  was  limited  to  this,  I  think  Major  Burt  woula  soon  change 
things  very  creditably.  Were  anything  gained  pecuniarily  by  having  the  troops  secure  this 
fuel,  the  policy  might  be  approved  of,  even  with  the  present  weak  garrison.  But  I  have 
made  a  careful  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel  as  now  put  down  at  the  fort,  and  find  it 
to  be  not  less  than  twelve  dollars  per  cord,  exclusive  of  the  labor,  rations,  ifcc,  of  the  soldiers. 
This  is  the  cost,  computing  the  expense  of  the  transportation  establishment,  &c  ,  only  during 
the  time  when  the  teams  and  employ<j8  are  actually  engaged  in  cutting  and  hauling  the  wood 
here.  To  compute  the  total  cost,  you  must  also  include  the  bulk  of  their  cost  all  the  year 
round,  as  they  are  kept  here  principally  to  supply  the  post  with  fuel,  all  other  supplies  being 
delivered  here  on  contract.  When  all  this  is  considered  the  cost  of  wood,  as  now  delivered 
here,  will  be  found  to  be  three  or  four  times  the  price  per  cord  as  given  above. 

Impressed  with  these  facts,  I  called  on  W.  A.  Carter,  (or  Judge  Carter,  as  he  is  called 
here,)  the  sutler  of  the  post,  and  an  old  rediuent  in  this  country,  and  casually  asked  him 
what  he  would  furnish  wood  at  the  post  for.  He  answered,  on  reflection,  at  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  per  cord  delivered  here. 

Last  year  he  had  taken  the  contract  at  fifteen  dollars  per  cord;  but  labor,  provisions,  &e., 
were  higher  then  than  now,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  deliver  at  ten  dollars  as  above.  I 
apprehend  his  statement  may  be  relied  on,  as  he  seems  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 
cnaracter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  economy  only,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  I  recAjni- 
meud  that  the  post  be  supplied  hereafter  with  fuel  on  contract.  If  this  is  done,  tlie  trans- 
portation may  be  reduced  here  to  not  exceeding  five  teams,  and  the  employes  to  none.  The 
petty  expeditions  that  go  out  from  here  never  require  over  a  team  or  two ;  and  should  larger 
ones  require  more,  teams  might  readily  be  forwarded  from  other  points  to  meet  the  enier- 
genc}',  or  even  hired  on  a  pinch.     If  economy  is  an  object,  this  is  surely  the  better  plan. 

Bituminous  coat  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found  in  all  this  region.  It  is  the  one  compensa- 
tion that  nature  gives  to  apologize  for  the  desolation  and  dreariness  of  the  *' Bitter  Creek 
country,"  where  the  earth  seems  cursed  by  alkali  and  sage-brush.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Bridger  there  are  several  very  fine  deposits.  The  nearest  is  on  Smith's  fork  of  the  Green 
river,  some  twelve  miles  south  from  the  post,  on  the  reservation.  Judge  Carter  ofifers  to 
work  this,  and  to  put  coal  down  at  the  fort  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  which  I  apprehend 
would  be  found  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood  at  ten  dollars  per  cora  It  would  involve  the  cost 
of  grates  or  stoves,  but  this  would  be  anall.  In  addition  to  this  deposit,  there  is  another, 
on  the  Muddy,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  post;  another  on  Sulphur  creek,  on  the  Chalk 
Creek  road  to  Salt  Lake,  twenty-six  miles  west;  another  on  Ham*s  fork,  thirty-five  mile^ 
northeast ;  and  others  further  off*.  The  one  on  Sulphur  creek  has  been  reserved  for  use  of 
the  post,  and  is  probably  very  rich.  But  it  is  too  far  oflf,  and  I  recommend  that  the  deposit 
on  Smith's  fork  te  used  instead.  None  of  these  deposits  have  been  fairly  opened,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  value.  Coal  has  been  obtained  from  them  by  the  troops  when  encamped 
in  their  vicinity,  and  found  to  burn  readily,  even  on  such  rude  grafts  as  could  be  formed  by 
stones,  horseshoes,  wagon  tires,  &c. 

Petroleum  also  exists  at  various  points  twenty  and  thirty  miles  away ;  but  this  will  scarcely 
come  into  use  as  tiiel  at  Bridger  soon,  though  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  introduced 
profitably  at  some  of  the  posts  on  the  plains  where  wood  is  now  so  costly. 

With  the  petroleum  stoves  now  used  in  eastern  cities  the  cooking  for  the  troops  in  the  sum- 
mer at  least  would  cost  scarcely  anything  compared  with  wood,  and  the  period  is  not  distant 
when  it  will  be  used  extensively  by  all  settlements  on  the  plains. 

(b)  Forage. — The  supply  of  grain  on  hand  consists  of  only  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
bushels  of  oats.  No  corn  has  been  used  at  the  post  for  some  time.  A  twelve-month's  supply  of 
oats  has  been  contracted  for  to  be  delivered  by  October  J 5,  but  little  has  reached  here  as  yet, 
and  there  is  no  probability  of  the  contract  being  filled  on  time.  This  contract  was  made  by 
Captain  Grimes,  assistant  quartermaster  at  Camp  Douglas,  with  a  Mr.  Halsey,  at  Salt  Lake, 
for  oHLs  delivered  here  at  $1  per  bushel ;  last  year  the  contract  price  was  $4  25  per  bushel. 
It  is  important  that  the  post  be  supplied  at  once,  as  winter  will  soon  be  here,  when  the  moun- 
tain ]>as8es  will  become  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable.  I  will  see  Captain  Grimes  about 
this  when  I  arrive  at  Salt  Lake,  and  see  that  a  proper  supplv  is  pushed  forward  at  once.  The 
stock  ou  hand  is  loose  oats,  quite  dirty,  that  the  contractor  has  borrowed  from  the  sutler  here, 
Jutipe  Carter,  to  prevent  the  post  running  entirely  out.  I  apprehend  he  will  be  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  Judge  Carter  entirely,  or  tail  in  his  contract  altogether.  The  oats  ou  hand 
need  thorough  winnowing  and  sacking  to  be  serviceable,  and  I  have  instructed  Ma^or  Burt 
accordingly.    For  some  yeare  past  the  post  has  been  supplied  with  grain  chiefiy  n'om  Salt 
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Lake  or  this  vicinity.  Com  is  not  obtainable :  but  oats  and  barley  of  an  excellent  quality 
are  grown  both  there  and  here,  and  eun  be  put  down  at  the  post  at  rates  far  less  than  corn 
from  the  Missouri.     I  think  the  policy  a  good  one,  and  recommend  its  continuance. 

The  May  on  hand  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  season's  supply.  It  \»  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  was  delivered  here  on  contract,  at  a 
cost  of  $35  per  ton.  Last  year's  supply  cost  S40  per  ton.  It  was  cut  on  the  reservation,  ten 
or  twelve  miles  off,  on  bottoms  that  product}  two  and  three  tons  per  acre  irrigation.  I  think 
the  price  (|35  per  ton)  too  high,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  put  down  here  at 
not  exceeding  ^20  or  $25  per  ton  at  the  farthest.     As  to  this  more  at  length. 

(c)  Lumber. — But  little  lumber  is  used  here.  A  small  supply  is  on  hand  which  was  obtained 
from  Salt  Lake  city,  and  put  down  here  at  a  cost  of  $110  per  thousand.  Shingles  obtained 
in  the  same  way  cost  $30  per  thousand ;  and  very  inferior  laths  $25  per  thousand.  The  con- 
tract for  the.se  was  made  by  Captain  Grimes  at  Camp  Douglas,  and  I  suppose  was  the  best 
he  could  do  at  the  time.  But  recently  Judge  Carter  has  imported  asaw  mill,  shingle-machine, 
&c.,  from  the  States,  and  says  he  is  now  ready  to  furnish'  lumber  here  at  not  exceeding  $50 
per  thousand;  shingles,  $20;  laths,  $12.  As  there  is  no  saw-mill  nearer  than  Salt  LuKe,  I 
apprehend  he  is  safe  in. offering  those  figures,  and  will  make  handsome  profits  even  then,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  good  timber  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  fort. 

VL— Reservation— PUBLIC  and  private  buildings. 

The  reservation  heve  at  the  post  is  a  tract  of  land  twenty-five  miles  north  and  south,  by 
twenty  miles  east  and  west,  embracing  the  best  and  most  of  the  valley  bordering  on  Black's 
and  Smith's  forks  of  Green  river.  It  was  established  in  1858,  and  has  probably  been  offi- 
cially declared  by  the  government,  though  no  record  of  this  appears  here.  There  is  no  map 
of  the  resen-ation  here,  but  one  is  said  to  be  on  file  in  Washington,  in  either  the  Adjutarit 
General's  office  or  the  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  it  is  not  known  which.  A  map 
is  on  file  in  the  quartermaster's  office,  and  a  cop>y  was  forwarded  to  you  September  5, 
through  General  Easton,  by  Captain  Harding,  the  preceding  quartermaster  here,  as  I  am 
informed  I  have  given  no  orders  about  forwarding  a  map  of  the  reservation  because  of  a 
letter  on  file  here  from  General  Easton,  in  which  he  says  he  has  now  two  draughtsmen  en 
route  to  Post  West,  in  this  military  division,  for  the  purpose  of  making  maps,  &c.  Copies, 
I  presume,  will  be  furnished  you  by  him.  The  large  extent  of  this  reservation  was  caused, 
I  hear,  by  a  desire  at  the  time  to  exclude  the  Mormons  from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  con- 
fine them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  Salt  Lake  valley.  As  a  military  measure  this  was  wise, 
while  they  were  hostile;  but  as  an  economic  measure,  in  view  of  the  post  here,  it  has  cea.sed 
to  be  judicious.  Weie  the  valley  here  settled  up,  or  even  partially  settled,  the  post  could 
be  maintained  at  a  fraction  of  its  present  cost. 

Yesterday  I  examined  both  valleys  for  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  about  the  "post, 
and  was  amazed  tit  their  extent  and  fertility.  The  valleys  run  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
are  rimmed  on  the  east  and  west  by  high,  sterile  bluffs.  They  average  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  by  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  combined  width  here  at  the  fort.  The  streams  (Black's 
and  Smith's  forks)  divide  and  subdivide  into  many  others  a  few  miles  above  the  fork,  and 
then  reunite  some  distance  below.  They  contain  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  not  only  their 
own  wide  bottoms,  but  also  the  higher  plateaus  between  them,  thus  making  in  all  a  breadth 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  as  I  have  said.  These  bottoms  now  produce  grass  of  the  finest 
quality,  and,  by  irrigation,  also  produce  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  &c.  Com, 
however,  cannot  be  grown,  as  the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  too  great ;  and  yet  in  all  this 
region  of  such  great  advantages,  and  boundless  fertility,  there  is  not  a  single  settlement,  and 
the  post  looks  for  its  supplies  in  the  main,  from  the  Missouri  or  Salt  Lake  valley,  when  al- 
most everything  might  be  produced  here,  and  would  be,  were  the  land  open  to  settlement. 

The  only  cultivation  or  farming  done  is  by  the  sutler.  Judge  Carter.  He  has  a  lease  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  all  grass  and  tillable  lands  on  the  reservation,  for  two  years  from 
January  1,  18()G,  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time,  giving  him  the  exclusive  control  of  all  such 
portions  of  the  reservation,  with  the  sole  condition  that  all  the  hay  and  grain  he  raises  shall 
be  subject  to  purchase  by  the  government  here,  should  the  post  desire  it.  No  limitation  is 
fixed  as  to  price,  except  such  as  may  be  agreed  on  from  time  to  time,  when  the  purchases  are 
made,  by  contract  or  otherwise.  Ue  says  his  usual  prices  have  been  those  current  in  Salt 
Lake,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation  here.  The  result  is,  his  lease  gives  him  a  monopoly  of 
grain  and  hay  here,  and  he  cannot  help  but  underbid  every  other  contract.  If  he  at  all  tries^ 
to.  This,  b«;cause  nobodv  else  is  allowed  to  use  these  rich  valley  lauds,  to  cut  hay  or  other- 
wise, and  also  because  laoor,  provisions,  &c.,  must  be  at  least  as  cheap  as,*  if  not  cheaper 
than,  they  are  at  Salt  Lake.  This  year  he  has  about  three  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,, 
and  he  has  cut  about  four  hundred  acres  of  hay.  The  products  are  large,  and  have  been  for 
some  years  past.  Were  they  all  to  go  to  the  government,  at  fair  rates,  it  would  not  be  so 
invidious.  But  there  is  reason  for  reporting  that  but  comparatively  a  small  portion  reaches 
our  storehouses.  In  -conversation  while  here  I  have  endeavored  to  elicit  about  how  much 
has  been  supplied  to  the  government,  and  how  much  disposed  of  other>vise;  but  the  judge, 
with  a  shrewdness  that  does  him  credit  as  a  business  man,  has  artfully  avoided  all  my 
questions,  and  about  the  only  information  lean  get  is,  that  *' some  has  been  supplied  to 
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the  post  and  some  has  not ;  could'nt  exactly  tell  how  much."  To  satisfy  myself,  I  yester- 
day visited  the  portions  he  is  farminj^,  and  found  them  on  Smith's  fork,  at  a  distance  of 
seven  and  twelve  miles  respectively  trom  the  fort.  He  there  has  several  hundred  bead  of 
cattle,  mules,  horses,  &c.,  and  has  in  his  employ  there  and  here  about  100  persons.  All 
these  are  supported  on  the  reservation,  and  he  is  allowed  to  cut  wood,  use  stores,  &c.,  ad 
libitum.  He  has  hundreds  of  tons  of  hay,  if  not  thousands,  now  in  stack  there,  and  his 
^ain  this  year  will  probably  foot  up  into  many  thousands  of  bushels.  As  the  post  is 
already  supplied,  or  contracts  have  been  made  to  supply  it  otherwise,  all  of  his  surplus  will 
either  be  consumed  by  Mr.  Carter,  or  disposed  of  to  passing  trains  at  enormous  figures.  My 
conclusion,  from  all  I  see  here,  is,  that  tne  government  has  never  received  one-third  of  the 
products  of  his  farming,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  bound  in  the  lease  to  protect  him 
against  all  trespassers,  and,  by  committing  all  ** grass  and  tillable  lands"  to  him,  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  one-half  more  for  its  hay  and  grain  than  it  would  have  paid  had  the  reser- 
vation been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  or  had  other  contractors  been  allowed  to  cut  hay  on 
the  portions  he  does  not  use,  of  which  there  are  thousands  of  very  valuable  acres.  As  it 
stands  now.  Judge  Carter  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good  lands  here,  and  confers  upon  the 

fovernment  no  corresponding  benefit  whatever.  At  the  least  he  should  furnish  supplies 
ere  at  Salt  Lake  rates,  less  the  cost  of  transportation  here,  because  he  can  raise  them 
certainly  as  cheap  here  as  they  can  there,  having  neither  money  invested  in  the  land  nor  rent  to 
pay  for  use  of  the  same.  His  plea  that  he  has  been  induced  to  invest  large  sums  of  money 
in  bringing  agricultural  implements  here  and  starting  the  enterprise,  and  that  he  should  be 
allowecf  his  privileges  until  he  can  reimburse  himself,  I  am  unable  to  indorse,  lie  came 
hero  poor  in  1857,  as  I  am  informed,  and  is  now  reported  worth  ovtr  ^200,000.  He  has 
two  stores  in  this  country,  at  which  he  sold  last  year  over  $150,000  worth  of  goods,  as  he 
infonns  me,  at  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  profit,  and  I  apprehend  his  books  would  show 
that  he  has  already  reimbursed  himself  from  his  farms  several  times  over.  I  regret  that  I 
find  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  these  facts ;  but  I  know  only  my  duty  as  inspector,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Carter  should  be  allowed  these  handsome  privileges  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  over  other  citizens  equally  worthy,  no  matter  how  excellent  a  man  he 
may  be,  or  how  polite  he  has  been  to  me  personally.  His  knowledge  of  this  country  is 
already  a  fortune  in  itself,  and  he  should  be  content»with  past  gains,  without  desiring  to 
continue  his  extraordinary  monopolv  of  the  reservation  lands  here.  Hundreds  of  immigrants 
would  have  been,  and  would  only  be,  too  glad  to  make  the  same  investments  of  **  money 
and  implements,"  and  ask  no  return  from  the  government  whatever. 

In  view  of  these  tacts,  I  accordingly  recoumiend  that  Judge  Carter's  lease  of  the  public 
lands  here  be  revoked  from  and  after  December  31,  1866,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
reservation  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  An  area  two  miles  square,  about  the  flag-staff, 
would  be  ample  for  all  post  purposes  hero.  Sufficient  of  this  should  be  at  once  enclosed  to 
produce  all  hay  and  pasturage  required  by  the  post.  Now  all  the  bottoms  near  the  post  are 
camped  over  by  passing  trains,  and  the  grass  eaten  off  close  to  the  soil.  A  sufiBcient  en- 
closure could  be  made  at  small  expense,  timber  is  so  plentiful  here,  and  hay  furnished  from 
this  to  the  ])ost  on  contract  at  not  exceeding  ^6  or  $10  per  ton,  instead  of  $35  or  $40  as  now. 
The  saving  in  a  year  or  two  would  thus  pay  for  the  work.  The  valleys  would  settle  up  very 
quickly,  and  the  post  would  be  supplied  with  almost  everything  except  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  &c., 
at  rates  25  or  50  per  cent,  less  than  present  cost.  Should  the  settlement  be  principally  Mor- 
mon even,  the  advent  of  the  Pacific  railroad  will  soon  neutralize  and  pvercome  all  that,  as 
a  strong  and  constantly  swelling  tide  of  immigration  is  sure  to  follow  in  its  track. 

The  post  proper  consists  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure  about  the  fiag-siaff,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  our  western  posts,  some  five  or  six  miles  in  extent.  The  barracks  are  located  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  the  ofticers'  quarters  on  the  east,  the  ntorehouses, 
shops,  &c.,  on  the  west.  Near  the  centre  of  the  parade  ground,  from  south  to  north,  runs  a 
branch  of  Black's  fork,  which  abounds  in  trout,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  as  well  as 
comfort  of  the  post.  Other  branches  form  a  perfect  net-work  of  trout  streams  about  the  post, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  shamefully  obstructed  by  former  commands  here.  All  of 
these  streams  can  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  it  is  surprising  that  advantage  has  not 
been  taken  to  plant  trees  about  the  post  and  make  it  a  perfect  elysium.  This  work  should 
be  begun  at  once,  as  the  cost  will  be  trifling.  Formerly  allot  these  streams  were  well 
bridged,  where  necessary,  as  the  great  overland  road  passes  directly  across  them  in  its  way 
over  the  reservation  ;  but  many  of  these  have  fallen  into  decay,  making  the  pas^iage  of  the 
stieauis  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  in  winter.  Some  of  them  were  even  torn  dowu  and  u.*ed 
for  tirewood  bv  some  of  the  volunteer  troops  during  the  rebellion,  who  seem  to  have  acted 
more  like  Vandals  than  soldiers,  not  only  here,  but  at  other  posts  on  the  plains  that  I  have 
inspecti'd.  No  blame  for  this  attaches  to  the  command  now  here,  Avho  seem  to  be  eu«leavoi  iiig 
to  lepair  the  damages  of  former  troops.  The  bridges  I  have  directed  to  be  rebuilt  without 
delay,  before  winter  sets  in.  The  capacity  of  the  barracks  I  have  stated  as  at  four  companies, 
with  sutlicient  hospitals,  storehouses,  &c.  There  is  also  stabling  for  142  animals,  and  suffi- 
cient for  70  more  will  soon  be  ready.  The  stables  are  of  frame,  with  shingle  roofs,  of  good 
materials,  but  indifferently  constructed.  One  of  them  collapsed  some  weeks  ago  after  a  wind 
storm,  the  frame-work  being  too  light.  But  it  can  readily  be  repaired  and  made  to  do  good 
Bervice  again.    With  a  little  expense  the  stables  may  be  regarded  as  Irom  fair  to  good.    A 
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report  of  all  these  bnildingg,  giving  dimensionSf  &c.,  is  herewith.  Of  course  there  are  no 
private  buildings  at  the  post. 

The  quarters,  barracks,  storehouses,  &c.,  are  built  of  logs,  with  board  floors  and  shingle 
roofs.  They  are  all  chinked  with  mortar  on  the  outside,  and  the  officers'  quarters  are  also 
lathed  and  plastered  inside  The  buildings  have  been  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  no  foundations,  and  as  a  consequence  are  yearly  injured  somewhat  by  the  frost ;  but 
this  is  slight,  as  the  frost  here  seldom  penetrates  over  six  or  eight  inches,  as  Judge  Carter 
informs  me.  With  the  exception  of  some  floors  that  need  replacing,  the  buildings  are  all  good 
and  serviceable — roofs  tight,  walls  sound,  «&c. — and  they  will  last  for  years  yet,  with  sUgbt 
repairs  from  time  to  time.  I  passed  through  and  personally  inspected  the  whole  of  ihem,  and 
did  not  see  a  decayed  or  rotten  log  in  any  of  them.  There  is  nothing  in  this  atmosphere  to  make 
logs  rot  or  buildings  decay,  and  the  post,  as  it  stands,  is  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  for  all 
future  wants  of  the  government  tor  the  period  it  will  probably  be  maintained.  The  Pacific 
railroad  will  reach  this  region  and  pass  westward  by  1870  at  the  farthest.  The  year  it  passes 
here,  all  necessity  for  a  military  post  will  cease.  The  road  will  carry  with  it,  pari  passu,  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  population,  that  will  everywhere  press  back  the  Indians  and  be  amply 
able  to  protect  itself  Military  posts  on  the  line  will  at  once  cease  to  be  essential,  and  will 
evervwhere  be  broken  up  and  withdrawn  to  more  necessary  points  in  the  regions  north  and 
south  of  that  road. 

Should  it  bo  thought  proper,  however,  to  maintain  Fort  Bridger  as  a  permanent  post,  as 
the  key  to  Salt  Lake  vallev,  it  would  be  well  to  replace  all  the  buildings  here  with  substan- 
tial stone  structures.  Building-stone  of  excellent  quality  abounds  on  the  reservation,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  flagstaff,  and  the  alkali  soil  in  the  bluffs  will  suffice  for 
mortar,  without  any  admixture  of  lime  even.  The  stone  is  a  whitish,  yellowish  limestone, 
silicious  in  its  character,  the  seams  of  which  open  readily  without  blasting,  and  but  little  if 
any  dressing  will  be  necessary  to  fit  it  for  building  purposes.  Judge  Carter  has  used  it  in 
the  erection  of  his  storehouses,  &c.,  here,  and  though  soft  in  the  quarries,  it  hardens  well  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  resembles  the  stone  found  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  of  which 
the  post  there  is  built,  but  has  more  silica  in  its  composition,  and  can  be  worked  more  easily. 

Buildings  erected  of  this  will  stand  for  a  century  here  or  more,  and  the  first  cost  will  be 
but  little  if  any  greater  than  logs  or  lumber.  All  the  bluffs  and  buttes  around  the  post  are 
filled  with  this  stone,  so  that  the  supply  may  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible.  What  lime 
might  be  necessary  for  plastering,  &c.,  could  readily  be  manufactured  here,  either  wood  or 
coal  being  present  for  fuel.  I  have  made  a  rough  calculation  of  rebuilding  the  post,  and 
would  report  it  at  not  less  than  $150,000,  quarters,  barracks,  storehouses,  stables,  &c.,  in- 
cluded. I  understand  that  plans,  estimates,  &c.,  have  been  forwarded  by  Captain  Grimes, 
assistant  quartermaster  at  Salt  Lake,  chief  quartermaster  of  this  district,  but  I  am  unable  to 
learn  here  what  his  figures  are.  I  regard  the  whole,  however,  as  a  useless  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  unless  Bridger  is  to  be  maintained  permanently,  and  bcjg  leave  to  recommend 
against  it  accordingly.  The  prime  mover  in  this  project  of  rebuilding  the  post  seems  to  l>e 
Judge  Carter,  the  sutler.  Of  course,  being  here  on  the  ground,  with  the  extraordiary  monop- 
olies he  possesses,  he  would  be  the  chief  contractor  for  everything,  and  when  the  post  is 
abandoned,  he  simply  would  have  a  handsome  village  built  here  to  his  hands,  which  he 
would  probably  secure  for  a  iiere  song.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  desiring  thus  to  enrich  him- 
self, if  allowed  to.  But  I  give  the  facts,  that  his  statements  may  be  duly  weighed  at  Wash- 
ington.'and  his  plausibilities  guarded  against  accordingly.  I  am  positive  that  he  has  '"in- 
spired" most  if  not  all  the  reports  on  this  subject,  made  from  this  region,  and  refer  to  Cap- 
tain Grimes  particularly,  the  mass  of  whose  facts  were  derived  from  Judge  Carter,  as  he 
(Judge  C.)  himself  has  admitted  to  me.  There  is  no  chapel  or  reading-room  at  the  post,  nor 
any  chaplain.  One  of  the  vacant  buildings  is  now  fittea  up  as  a  rough  theatre,  and  Major 
Burt  deserves  commendation  for  thus  trying  to  interest  and  amuse  his  men  at  odd  hours.  Should 
the  post  be  rebuilt,  a  chapel  should  be  provided.  While  the  garrison  remains  as  small  as  it  is, 
some  one  of  the  vacant  buildings  might  ue  used  for  this  purpose,  should  a  chaplain  be  sent  here. 

As  already  intimated,  the  post  nas  suffered  shamefully  from  previous  commands.  Its 
present  condition  is  far  from  creditable ;  but  Major  Burt  is  doing  the  best  he  can  with  the 
force  at  his  disposal,  aud  evidences  of  improvement  are  everywhere  apparent.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  speedily  reform  various  matters  here  in  the  way  of  repairs,  policing,  and  gen- 
eral cleaning  up  of  the  post,  as  soon  as  his  winter's  supply  of'  fuel  is  secured. 

VII.-— EMPLOYfeS. 

The  roll  of  employ6s  foots  up  eleven  men,  at  a  monthly  cost  of  $710,  exclusive  of  quarters 
and  rations,  both  of*^ which  are  allowed.  They  are  not  in  excess  of  present  wants  here.  In 
addition,  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  has  long  been  employed  on  extra  duty,  though  no  reports 
of  this  have  been  rendered.  I  directed  such  reports  to  be  made  out  and  forwarded,  without 
delay,  from  after  Jhly  1st,  as  that  will  cover  all  the  time  for  which  extra-duty  pay  is  allowed. 
Should  the  transportation  be  reduced,  as  recommended  on  page  3,  the  employes  might  all  be 
discharged,  except  say  one  clerk,  and  the  roll  of  extra-duty  men  reduced  to  a  very  few.  The 
saving  would  be  considerable  in  this  item  alone. 
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VIII.— Cemetery 

The  post  burial  ground  here  is  located  north  of  the  post,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  about 
one-eiojhth  of  a  mile  from  the  flagrstaff.  In  it  are  now  sixty-three  graves,  moHtly  soldiers, 
though  some  are  citizens.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  mde  fence  of  one  rail,  now  partly  broken 
down,  and  a  few  irregular  headboards  stand  at  some  of  the  giaves.  The  location  is  bad,  as 
the  cieek  sometimes  overflows,  and  in  wet  weather  decent  interments  are  impracticable; 
because  water  appears  at  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  depth.  Reports  on  this  burial  gound  were 
forwarded  to  you  in  April  and  June  last,  as  I  learn  here ;  but  they  were  defective,  as  they 
embraced  pnly  the  graves  there,  not  all  pertaining  to  the  post.  In  addition,  there  are  a  laree 
number  of  graves,  within  an  area  of  ten  miles,  of  soldiers  and  others,  who  perished  in  the 
Utah  campaign  of  1857-'58.  About  two  miles  northwest  from  the  post  is  a  small  collection 
of  these,  numbering  twenty  or  thirty  graves.  An  officer  is  buried  a  half  mile  or  so  up  the 
creek,  south  of  the  tort.  Old  Camp  Scott,  where  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  then  encamped,  lies 
a  mile  or  two  south  of  the  fort,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  graves  in  its  vicinity.  Consider- 
ing all  these  facts,  I  directed  Major  Burt  to  select  a  suitable  piece  of  around  on  the  elevated 
bench  or  plateau  southwest  of  the  post,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  fco  enclose 
enough  of  it  with  a  substantial  stone  wall  to  accommodate  all  the  graves  that  could  be  dis- 
covered at  or  adjacent  to  the  post.  Further,  to  remove  all  the  graves  to  this,  to  erect  uniform 
headboards,  open  a  careful  record,  &c.,  as  prescribed  by  existing  orders  from  your  office. 

The  stone  wall  will  cost  but  little,  because  of  the  quarries  here,  and  the  soldiers  can  do  the 
work  at  their  leisure.  If  the  post  be  maintained,  sucn  a  cemetery  is  essential ;  if  it  be  aban* 
doned,  the  government  certainly  desires  to  permanently  protect  and  care  for  its  dead. 

IX.— Fire  Department. 

But  few  precautions  against  fire  are  needed  here ;  the  post  is  so  thoroughly  surrounded  by 
everflowing  streams.  Inflaomiable  oils,  however,  I  directed  to  be  stored  separately,  and 
buckets  of  water  to  be  placed  through  the  main  storehouses,  &c.  I  apprehend  no  danger 
from  this  source. 

X.— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Major  Burt  had  been  rendered  for  September,  and  in  the  main  were  correct. 
Ho  makes  no  disbursements,  except  to  employes.  His  cash  on  hand  was  $434  50 ;  counted 
and  found  exact.  He  has  no  safe  for  his  funds,  hut  at  present  keeps  them  in  the  safe  of  the 
Overland  Stage  Company.  This  is  bad,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  I  recommend  that  a  small 
safe  be  sent  here  at  once,  for  the  proper  keeping  of  such  public  funds  as  may  come  into  his 
hands  as  quartermaster,  commissary,  &c. 

XI.— Miscellaneous. 

The  file  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  orders  at  the  post  is  very  defective ;  but  few  hare 
been  received  for  J 866,  or  else  they  have  been  taken  aw^ay  by  preceding  officers.  I  recom- 
mend that  full  files  be  sent  here  for  1B66,  and  those  for  other  ye^rs  also,  as  far  back  as  prac- 
ticable. A  quartermaster  can  no  more  do  his  work  intelligently  without  full  files  of  existing 
orders  than  a  lawyer  without  his  current  law  books. 

recapitulation. 

I.  I  commend  Major  Burt  as  an  intelligent  and  efficient  officer ;  bnt  recommend  that  at 
least  three  other  officers  be  sent  to  FoVt  Bridger  without  delay. 

II.  I  recommend  that  the  public  animals  here  be  largely  reduced,  by  sale  or  transfer,  next 
spring  at  the  furthest. 

III.  I  recommend  that  the  post  be  hereafter  supplied  with  fuel  on  contract,  as  the  cheapest 
and  best  plan,  all  things  considered.     Coal  should  be  largely  used  hereafter. 

IV.  I  recommend  that  the  reservation  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  two  miles  square  from 
the  fiag-staff,  and  that  sufficient  of  the  bottom  lands  on  this  be  roughly  enclosed  to  supply 
pasturage  and  hay. 

V.  I  recommend  that  Judge  Carter's  lease  of  the  grass  and  tillable  lands  on  the  reserva- 
tion, giving  him  special  privileges  of  great  value,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  persons,  without 
any  corresponding  benefits  to  the  government,  but  rather  to  its  serious  loss,  be  revoked  from 
and  after  December  31,  1866. 

YI.  I  recommend  that  the  present  post  buildings  be  continued  as  they  are  for  the  short 
period  Fort  Bridger  will  probably  be  maintained,  and  that  no  new  buildings,  of  stone  or 
otherwise,  be  erected  for  the  present.  To  rebuild  the  post  would  be  a  wanton  waste  of  pub- 
lic funds,  in  my  judgment. 

VII.  I  recommend  the  employes  be  reduced  to  one  clerk,  should  the  public  animals  be 
reduced  as  recommended. 

VIII.  I  recommend  a  small  iron  safe  be  sent  here  for  the  security  of  the  public  funds. 

IX.  1  recommend  the  post  be  supplied  with  iull  files  of  General  Orders  from  your  office. 
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Copies  of  orders  issued  while  here  are  herewith. 

In  concliisioD,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  jep^ret  that  I  have  felt  compelled  to  remark  oa 
Judgro  Carter  as  I  have  in  previous  pag^s.  In  nothing  that  I  there  say  would  I  reflect  on 
t)ic  man's  character  or  integrity.  He  has  treated  me  with  groat  urbanity  while  here,  and 
Major  Burt  certifies  to  his  uniform  politeness  and  good  conduct.  But  as  an  inspector  of  the 
quartermaster's  department,  on  official  duty,  I  must  forego  all  personal  considerations,  and 
cannot  forbear  to  give  my  impressions  and  report  facts  as  I  find  them.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
duty  to  criticise  a  person  holding  the  positions  and  influence  he  does — as  sutler,  probate 
judge,  postmaster,  special  agent  of  the  Fost  Office  Department,  &c.  But  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  hold  of  Fort  Bridger  and  its  appurtenances  as  his  special  monopoly,  and  I  should  be 
false  to  my  sense  of  duty  if  I  hesitated  to  lie  the  facts  before  you  as  they  strike  me.  His 
power  at  Fort  Bridger  is  universally  commented  on,  and  is  the  wonder  of  the  country  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  nere. 
I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JA8.  F.  RUSLING, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  M.  D, 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U,  8.  Army, 
A  true  copy: 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
brevet  Major  and  A,  Q.  M, 


Office  Inspector  Quartermaster's  Department, 

Camp  Douglas f  Utah  Ter.^  November  5,  1866. 

General:  As  I  wrote  you  October  19,  I  reached  here  October  13,  but  was  taken  ill  nex 
day,  and  have  bet»n  unfit  for  duty  until  the  last  few  days.  Since  getting  up  again,  however, 
I  have  inspected  this  post,  and  now  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  relating  to  Camp 
Douglas,  Utah  Territory. 

This  post  is  situated  120  miles  west  of  Fort  Bridger,  in  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  about 
dnO  miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  following  the  usual  line  of  travel.  It  lies  on  a  high  plateau, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  overlooking  the  city  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is  about 
three  miles  west  of  it.  The  post  is  supposed  to  command  the  city,  but  the  garrison  is  wholly 
Insufficient  for  that  purpose,  consisting  of  only  three  small  companies  of  the  18th  infantry,  in 
all  less  than  200  men.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis  commanding. 

The  post  cAn  be  of  no  use  f((|r  any  other  purpose,  as  no  Indian  hostilities  are  reported  near 
here,  and  no  Indians  worth  mentioning.  The  duty  of  the  quartermaster's  department  is  to 
supply  the  post  only,  there  being  no  other  dependencies. 

I.— Officers. 

The  officer  in  charge  here  is  Brevet  Major  E.  B.  Grimes,  assistant  quartermaster  United 
States  army,  also  actingcommissary  of  subsistence.  He  was  sent  here  last  February,  and  re- 
lieve<l  Captain  Stover,  assistant  quartermaster  volunteers,  then  on  duty  here.  He  seems  to 
have  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  at  first ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  affairs  to  a  good  shape, 
aud  deserves  much  commendation  for  the  work  he  has  done  here.  He  is  a  capable,  energetic 
officer,  who  attends  to  business  closely,  and  is  fit  for  much  larger  duties  than  he  has  to  per- 
fonn  here.  In  addition  to  his  duties  here,  he  has  also  a  supervisoiy  control  of  Fort  Bridger, 
and  both  there  and  hero  he  has  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  cost  oi  supplies  very  materially 
8inc«  taking  hold.  I  recommend  his  continuance  here,  especially  if  the  troops  in  Utah  are 
to  be  increased,  unless  a  practical  hard-working  officer  is  imperatively  required  elsewhere. 

II.— Public  animals. 

These  consist  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  animals,  of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  are  horses  and  the  balance  mules.  A  few  of  each  are  reported  as  unserviceable,  but 
their  chief  defect  is  sore  backs,  which  will  soon  heal.  Of  the  horses  one  hundred  are  held  here 
for  mounting  infantry,  if  ever  necessary,  for  use  against  the  Indians,  &c.,  bv  order  of  Major 
General  Pope.  This  order  reached  here  during  the  summer,  but  no  mounts  have  been  called 
for,  except  to  pursue  an  occasional  deserter,  and  I  recommend  that  the  number  be  reduced 
to  twenty-five  without  delay.  The  balance  are  in  good  condition  and  might  be  used  to  mount 
cavalry ;  otherwise  they  should  be  disposed  of  early  in  the  spring.  In  daily  use  at  the  post  I 
found  four  six-mule  teams,  four  two-horse  wagons,  two  one-horse  carts,  and  three  four  horse 
ambulances.  As  all  supplies  are  contracted  for,  delivered  here,  these  teams  are  employed 
chiefly  in  hauling  stone  and  doing  other  necessary  work  about  the  new  buildings  now  going 
up  hero.  The  number  is  not  in  excess,  except  in  the  matter  of  ambulances,  which  should  be 
reduced  to  two,  one  four-horse  for  distant  trips,  and  one  two-horse  for  local  use.  But  over 
and  above  these  animals  there  is  a  large  excess  here,  which  should  be  disposed  of  early  in 
the  spring.  In  addition  to  the  100  horses  abready  spoken  of,  there  are  seventy-two  others, 
which  (except  those  used  in  teams  and  ambulances)  are  seldom  used,  except  for  improper 
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purposes,  such  as  allowing  soldiers,  employes,  &c.,  to  ride  them  down  town  and  elsewhere. 
The  improper  use  comes,  of  course,  from  the  surplus  number,  and  would  eud  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  them.  So,  also,  there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  mules,  none  of  which 
are  needed  or  are  in  use  here.  I  found  these,  with  tifteen  herders  in  charge,  on  the  govem- 
meut  reservation  in  Rush  valley,  forty  miles  southwest  from  here  It  was  proposed  to  winter 
them  there,  feediue  oue-half  rations  of  grain  and  full  rations  of  hay.  At  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation the  cost  to  the  government  would  have  been  not  less  than  $30,000.  I  suggested,  why 
not  do  as  the  settlers  do  here  with  their  surplus  animals  in  the  winter  time,  namely,  send 
them  among  the  carious  to  graze  and  feed  nothing?  On  inquiry,  it  was  concluded  to  do  so, 
and  the  animals  were  hurried  off  last  week  to  Henry's  fork  of  Green  river,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  I  am  assured  they  will  winter  in  safety.  The  surplus  animals  of 
Fort  Bridrer  will  be  added  to  them,  and  thus  a  handsome  sum  will  be  saved  to  the  quarter- 
master's department,  the  only  expense  being  the  cost  of  the  herders.  This  Henry's  fork  has 
long  been  the  favorite  wintering  place  for  ail  surplus  stock  in  this  region.  The  freighters 
send  their  cattle  and  mules  there,  and  I  am  infornied  stock  comes  off  the  fork  in  the  spring 
fat  and  hearty  as  if  kept  on  hay  and  g^ain.  I  would  advise  the  immediate  sale  of  all  sur- 
plus animals ;  only  I  tnink  it  would  pay  better  to  keep  them  until  spring,  when  prices  will 
DO  much  higher.  But  in  the  spring,  at  the  furthest,  I  recommend  the  transportation  here  to 
be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  ten  six-mule  teams,  two  two-horse  teams,  two  carts,  and  two 
ambulances,  with  twenty-five  horses  for  mounting  infantry,  and  a  few  surplus  horses  and 
mules  to  meet  contingencies,  and  that  all  the  rest  be  either  ordered  elsewhere,  if  needed,  or 
sold  here  without  delay,  unless  the  garrison  be  increased.  With  forage  at  the  prices  ruling 
here,  it  is  preposterous  to  keep  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  animals  to  supply  less  than  two 
hundred  men,  when  everything  used  is  contracted  for  put  down  at  the  post.  Major  Grimes 
does  not  seem  censurable  for  this  excess,  as  the  animals  have  accumulated  and  been  retained 
here  by  orders  from  his  superior  officers,  as  he  informs  me.  But  the  matter  calls  for  speedy 
reform,  and  I  recommend  this  heavy  reduction  accordingly. 

There  is  good  stabling  at  the  post,  recently  erected,  for  one  hundred  and  four  animals,  and 
a  rough  conal  sufficient  for  two  hundred  more. 

III. — Clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

The  supply  is  very  large  for  present  wants  of  post,  as  will  be  seen  by  report  herewith.  It 
foots  up  nearly  6,000  suits,  with  excess  and  deficiency  of  some  articles.  This  amount  was 
received  here  last  fall  and  spring,  on  estimates  of  Captain  Stover,  former  quartermaster  here, 
who  called  for  supplies  on  a  basis  of  5,000  troops  here,  as  I  am  informed—hence  the  excess. 
It  is  in  good  condition,  and  tolerablv  housed  in  temporary  warehouses;  but  Major  Grimes  is 
about  completing  a  new  frame  warehouse  one  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  wide,  and  fourteen 
high,  that  will  store  it  all  well.  I  therefore  recommend  its  retention  here  for  current  use  and 
issue  here  and  at  Fort  Bridger,  which  was  stocked  this  year  from  this  over-supply.  Some 
deficiencies  have  been  called  for  on  Mt\ior  Grimes's  estimates  for  this  year,  but  they  are  small. 

IV. — Quartermaster's  stores,  means  op  transportation,  etc. 

Except  in  the  matter  of  harness,  wagons,  and  some  other  articles,  there  is  a  great  deficiency 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  property  of  this  sort.  Of  iron  and  hardware  especially  the  post  is  al- 
most entirely  out.  The  supply  on  hand  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  mentionable,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reports  herewith,  unless  a  good  stock  reaches  here  by  Deciimber  1,  or  about  that 
time,  it  will  not  get  here  at  all  this  season,  and  the  post  will  be  compelled  to  supply  it>ielf 
from  dealers  here,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  government  prices  fur 
such  articles  as  can  be  had  here,  and  many  articles  cannot  be  had  at  all.  Major  Grimes  di>es 
not  seem  in  fault  for  this  state  of  affairs,  as  his  letter-book  shows  that,  so  long  ago  as  April  5^8, 
ho  forwarded  estimates  for  a  year's  supply  for  four  companies  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  ani- 
mals to  Colonel  Maynadier,  at  Fort  Laramie,  then  commanding  west  sub-district  of  Nebraska, 
including  this  post;  also  to  Major  General  Dodge,  at  Leavenworth,  then  commanding  the 
department  of  Kansas  and  the  plains ;  and  also  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Easton,  at  St. 
Louis,  then  chief  quartermaster  of  this  military  division.  On  these  estimates,  September  26, 
he  received  a  very  small  consignment,  consisting  of  tire  iron,  gunny  sacks,  wood  stirrups, 
wagon  sheets,  and  ambulance  whips — none  of  which  were  much  needed — that  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  June  If),  scattered  through  a  subsistence  train.  Nothing  has  been  received  here 
since,  except  invoices  dated  as  follows :  one  from  Captain  John  L.  Woods,  assistant  quarter- 
master, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  13;  another  from  Brevet  Colonel  G.  P.  Webster,  assistant 
quartermaster,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  26 ;  another  from  Captain  John  L.  W' oods,  assistant 

3uartermaster  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  July  3;  another  from  same,  July  18;  another  from  same, 
uly  31 ;  another  from  same,  August  31  ;  another  from  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Potter,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  September  18;  another  from  Captain  John  L.  Woods,  assistant  quartei  master, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Se})tember  19;  and  another  from  same,  October  3 — making  nine  in  all. 

The  only  evidence  of  shipment  is  a  bill  of  lading  from  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Potter, 
dated  Nebraska  City,  August  4,  which  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  these  in- 
voices.   If  this  shipment  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  June  15,  (103  days,)  it  ought  to 
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reach  here  by  November  15.  But  shipments  on  the  last  four  invoices,  it  is  evident,  will  not 
reach  here  at  all,  as  the  marching  time  will  throw  Aheir  arrival  in  this  region  far  into  Decem- 
ber or  January.  It  will  probably  be  the  same  asVith  the  clothine  last  year — the  trains 
reached  a  point  somewhere  near  Fort  Halleck,  and  put  up  there  for  the  winter,  as  it  was  im- 
practicable to  push  through  the  mountains  so  late  in  the  season;  in  the  spring  they  set  out 
again,  and  early  in  the  summer  arrived  here.  Fortunately  the  troops  did  not  suffer,  as  the 
force  had  been  decreased  bv  muster-out;  but  had  their  old  number  been  maintained  here  the 
post  would  have  been  badly  short  of  winter  clothing,  and  their  complaints  embarrassing. 
We  have  already  had  two  feet  of  snow  at  Fort  Biidger  this  fall,  and  travel  has  mainly  ceased 
for  the  season.  Still,  the  shipment  of  August  4  will  probably  arrive  here  safe,  and  will,  per- 
haps, half  supply  the  post :  the  balance  will  have  to  be  purchased  in  Salt  Lake  city  at  rates 
already  intimated,  so  far  as  dealers  here  can  furnish  them.  What  they  cannot  fiimish,  the 
post  will  have  to  do  without. 

I  think  the  facts  here  stated  reflect  on  the  department,  and  somebody  seems  to  blame.  If 
Major  Grimes's  estimates  left  here  April  28,  they  must  have  reached  Fort  Laramie,  Leaven- 
worth, and  St.  Louis  surely  by  May  10  or  J 2.  If  so,  the  supplies  should  have  been  ship- 
ped from  Fort  Leavenworth  or  Nebraska  City  not  later  than  July  1,  at  the  furthest,  and  there 
IS  no  excuse  for  their  delay  an  hour  later.  To  invoice  them  September  18,  October  3,  &c., 
is  simpiv  preposterous,  if  they  are  expected  to  get  here  this  season,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand sucn  delays.  I  regret  to  report  these  facts,  but  they  strike  me  as  very  reprehen- 
sible, and  the  officer  or  officers  at  fault  should  be  called  to  quick  account.  Hereafter,  I  re- 
commend that  all  supplies  for  this  post,  coming  from  the  east,  be  shipped  from  the  Missouri 
not  later  than  July  1,  and  that  no  trains  be  allowed  to  leave  after  August  1.  There  is  no 
certainty  of  their  arrival  if  they  leave  after  the  latter  date,  and  the  department  cannot  afford  to 
deal  with  uncertainties.  There  is  a  large  excess  of  unserviceable  harness  here,  as  also  of 
wagons;  but  they  are  well  cared  for,  ana  mie^ht  as  well  remain  for  current  use  and  issue. 
There  is  also  a  number  of  old  and  unserviceaole  wagons ;  but  they  will  bring  scarcely  any- 
thing here,  if  sold,  and  I  recommend  instead  that  they  be  broken  up  and  used  to  repair  other 
wagons,  &c.,  from  time  to  time,  as  needed.  The  iron  and  hard  wood  about  them  are  both 
valuable,  for  various  purposes,  and  none  of  either  can  be  had  here,  except  by  importation 
from  the  east. 

v.— Rail,  river,  and  wagon  transportation. 

The  post  is  supplied  with  about  everything  on  contract — supplies  delivered  here.  Fuel, 
forage,  lumber,  nresh  beef,  flour,  &c.  are  purchased  here  on  contract ;  but  the  bulk  of  every- 
thing else  comes  from  the  Missouri  by  wagon  train.  This  seems  inevitable  this  year ;  but, 
as  recommended  at  length  in  my  report  on  Fort  Leavenworth,  I  think  the  system  should  be 
changed  early  next  year,  and  supplies  turned  over  to  the  transportation  contractors  from  the 
end  of  the  railroad,  by  means  of  shifting  depots,  the  same  as  on  military  railroads  during  the 
war.  This  is  what  all  private  parties  in  this  region  are  expecting  to  do,  so  as  to  shorten  the 
distance  of  wagon  transportation,  and  ordinarily  private  enterpnse  is  a  safe  guide  for  the 
public  service.  The  results  would  certainly  be  a  saving  of  many  thousands,  if  not  millions 
of  dollars.  The  contractor  now  on  this  route  is  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  I 
hear  only  good  accounts  of  him.  Such  of  his  trains  as  have  arrived  here  are  reported  in  fine 
condition,  and  both  Miy'or  Grimes  and  Colonel  Lewis  join  in  commending  him.  His  rates 
average  about  eighteen  cents  a  pound  here,  which  is  considered  reasonable.  Merchants  in 
the  valley  here  are  paying  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  as  they  inform  me,  and 
they  regard  Mr.  Caldwell's  contract  as  only  a  living  one,  in  view  of  his  getting  his  pay  in 
vouchers,  &c. 

As  intimated  in  my  report  on  Fort  Bridger,  I  have  looked  into  the  question  of  supplying 
this  post  from  the  Pacific  rather  than  from  the  east,  and  am  surprised  that  something  of  the 
kind  has  not  been  attempted  ere  this.  The  facts  I  have  collected  strike  me  as  very  signifi- 
cant, and  I  be^  to  state  tnem  as  follows :  The  distance  from  here  to  the  Missouri  is  variously 
computed  as  trom  1,100  miles  to  1,200  miles.  The  distance  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
usually  travelled  route  is  put  down  at  about  850  to  900  miles.  This,  however,  is  the  stage 
route,  and  has  not  been  used  much  for  heavy  freight,  because  of  snow  on  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  &c.  The  usual  freight  route  is  down  the  coast  by  water  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  thence  by  San  Bernardino  and  the  old  Spanish  trail  to  Salt  Lake  city.  This 
route  gives  about  800  miles  of  land  travel,  over  a  desert  road,  with  insufficient  wood,  water, 
grass,  &c.,  hut  it  has  this  important  advantage,  that  it  is  free  from  snow  all  the  year  round. 

Another  route  has  been  proposed  via  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers,  through  Idaho  by 
Boise  City,  &c.;  but  the  land  travel  by  this  would  foot  up  some  700  miles,  and  the  route 
has  the  disadvantage  of  bad  snows  for  nearly  half  the  year.  A  fourth  route  is  the  one  now 
chiefly  in  vogue  here,  and  is  exciting  much  attention  in  this  region.  It  is  free  from  snow 
the  year  round,  and  has  undoubted  advantages  over  all  others  of  verv  great  importance,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  the  government  should  be  quick  to  avail  itself  of  them.  This 
route  runs  almost  due  south  (a  little  west)  from  here,  striking  the  Colorado  river  at  a  point 
named  Callville,  somewhat  northeast  from  the  junction  of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  with 
the  38th  meridian  of  longitude.    The  distance  from  Great  Salt  Lake  city  to  Callville  is  put 
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down  at  440  miles.  The  road  mos  throiipfh  42  villafsfes  and  towns,  extending:  most  of  the 
way,  that  contain  in  all  some  30,000  inhabitants.  These  people  are  chiefly  Mormons,  en- 
gaged in  the  cnltivation  of  cotton,  and  ai^  reported  as  succeeding  well.  In  some  places  the 
road  is  somewhat  sandy,  and  there  are  two  or  three  marches  of  20  to  30  miles  without  water, 
it  is  said.  But  the  route  has  proven  entirely  practicable,  teams  passing  over  it  with  e^se, 
and  finding  abundance  of  wood,  water,  grass,  &c.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  route  are 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  salt,  gypsum,  &c.,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pahranagat  miuea,  are 
already  being  worked  considerably.  A  stage  runs  from  Salt  Lake  semi-weekly  over  about 
two-thirds  of  the  route  now.  At  Callville  the  Colorado  gives  you  from  two  to  five  feet  of 
water  the  year  round  down  to  its  mouth,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  a  distance  of 
some  600  miles.  The  only  obstacle  to  navigation  up  to  Callville  is  what  is  called  Roaring 
Rapids,  a  point  28  miles  below,  where  the  Colorado  makes  a  descent  of  four  feet  in  120 
yards ;  but  a  steamboat  came  up  this  at  low  water  this  year,  by  means  of  a  steam  capstan, 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  rapids  are  so  easy  that  no 
real  difficulty  exists  here.  Another  point,  35  miles  below  Callville,  named  Explorer^s 
Rock,  has  been  considered  impassable,  because  Lieutenant  Ives  struck  here  when  ascend- 
ing  the  Colorado  some  years  ago  in  his  little  iron  boat  called  the  Explorer,  and  thereupon 
turned  back.  But  recent  and  fuller  explorations  have  proven  Lieutenant  Ives  in  error  in 
many  respects  as  here.  Earlv  last  month  the  Esmeralda,  a  small  steamboat  of  75  tons 
burden,  116  feet  long,  and  drawing  some  two  feet  of  water,  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  E.  Trueworthy,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  ascended  readily  to  Callville,  towing 
at  the  same  time  a  barge  124  feet  long,  and  of  corresponding  breadth,  loaded  down  with 
freight  Lieutenant  Ives^s  boat,  the  Explorer,  was  but  54  feet  long.  The  rock  where 
she  struck  was  found  to  be  near  the  middle  of  the  nver,  and  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  fof^t 
was  found  on  each  side  of  it,  100  feet  in  width  on  each  side,  witn  a  current  not  exceeding 
two  miles  an  hour.  This  at  ordinarily  low  water.  It  is  believed  that  the  Colorado  is  navi- 
gable for  small  boats  with  barges  in  tow  at  least  100  or  l.'^O  miles  further  up  above  Call- 
ville, and  that  a  point  may  thus  be  reached  not  over  350  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake  city 
ftt  the  furthest.  The  bugbear  of  the  Colorado,  just  above  Callville,  is  what  is  called  the 
Black  canon,  where  the  river  runs  for  some  10  or  15  miles  between  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high.  To  explore  this  a  gentleman  travelled  to  the  head  of  it  a 
few  months  ago,  and  building  himself  a  rude  raft,  navigated  the  canon  in  safety  to  Call- 
ville. He  reported  the  Colorado  above  the  canon  to  be  an  open  country  for  40  or  50 
miles,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  river  is  necessarily  rapid  and  impracti- 
cable because  of  its  high  walls.     His  experience  was  to  the  central y. 

From  Callville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  I  have  given  as  six  hundred  miles.  Some 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  down  you  strike  Fort  Mohave,  and  some  three  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles  lower  Fort  I  uma,  which  is  reported  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  good  harbor  has  recently  been  discovered  where 
none  was  supposed  formerly  to  exist.  This  was  found  accidentally  by  Captain  Trueworthy, 
in  1864.  It  consists  m  fact  of  a  second  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  not  down  on  any  of  the 
maps,  which  branches  off  some  eighty  miles  up,  and  which  empties  into  the  gulf  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  secure  shelter  from  the  terrible  **  borers"  of  the  gulf.  It  is  from  fifty  to  eighty 
yards  broad,  and  with  perpendicular  banks  of  hard  clay  some  twenty-five  feet  high  at  low 
tide.  At  high  tide  the  banks  overflow  a  few  inches,  but  the  anchorage  remains  good.  Some 
six  miles  up  there  is  an  abrupt  falls  extending  across  the  stream,  some  four  or  five  feet  high 
at  low  water,  but  at  high  tide  this  disappears. 

The  depth  of  water  in  this  singular  liarbor,  at  low  tide,  is  given  to  me  as  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  feet.  This  harbor  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  vessels  in  the  Colorado 
trade.  Their  cargoes  are  here  transferred  to  the  small  river  boats  and  barges,  and  they  here 
receive  their  outward-bound  freights.  There  are  now  five  steamboats  constantly  plying  on 
the  Colorado,  and  each  has  several  barges.  Last  year  there  were  but  two.  Boat.s  now  run 
up  to  Forts  Yuma  and  Mohave,  and  they  put  freight  down  there  from  San  Francisco,  for  mer- 
chants, miners,  <&c.,  at  three  and  four  cents  per  pound  in  gold  respectively.  I  am  told  here 
that  parties  offer  to  put  freight  down  at  Callville  for  five  cents  per  pound  in  gold,  and  that  it 
can  be  transported  from  there  here  at  not  exceeding  five  cents  in  gold,  making  ten  cents  per 
pound  in  gold  delivered  here.  Ten  cents  in  gold  would  be  about  fourteen  cents  in  currency, 
with  gold  at  present  rates,  whereas  our  present  contract  price  here  from  the  east  is  about 
eighteen  cents  per  pound.  But  I  do  not  thmk  this  estimate  even  fair.  The  route  is  scarcely 
vet  open  ;  no  encouragement  has  been  given  to  its  projectors  worth  naming,  and  all  business 
here,  as  yet,  streams  eastward.  California,  with  great  blindness  to  her  own  interests,  as  it 
seems  to  iite,  appears  to  have  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  vast  trade  of  this  region,  and  her 
gold  basis  repels  people  that  would  otherwise  gladly  deal  with  her.  Merchants  here  tell  me 
that  they  have  attempted  to  trade  with  the  Pacific,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  could  do 
better  there  than  by  going  east.  But  no  routes  have  been  opened,  and  no  trade  or  travel 
sought,  whereas  the  east  has  put  forth  extra  efforts  to  hold  on  to  them.  The  only  route  in 
use  has  been  that  by  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  &c.,  over  which  the  freight  charges  are 
DOW  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  pound  in  gold.  With  almost  one  accord  they  indorse 
this  new  route,  via  Callville,  and  predict  for  it  complete  success  in  the  end.  But  the  route 
must  be  stocked  and  started  by  somebody.    As  yet  it  is  in  embryo.    Let  the  government 
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takft  bold  of  it  and  use  it  for  only  a  year  or  two,  and  that  will  set  trade  and  travel  for 
Aiizoua,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho.  Montana,  &c.,  that  way,  and  this  will  soon  cut  the  trans- 
portation rates  down  one-third  or  one-half  I  am  satisfied.  Of  course  all  depends  on  what 
rates  stores  can  be  put  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  for.  But  it  strikes  me  that  we 
can  ship  from  New  York  direct  and  so  up  the  Colorado  to  Callville,  without  going  to  Cali- 
fornia at  all,  much  cheaper  than  by  the  present  route.  A  study  of  the  map  of  the  distances 
demonstrates,  I  think,  that  ultimately  commerce  will  choose  this  new  route  in  preference  to 
all  others  for  access  to  this  great  internal  basin  of  the  continent,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it 
has  not  been  opened  up  sooner ;  for  history  shows  that  trade,  heavy  freights,  &c.,  will 
never  strike  land  so  long  as  wat^r  can  be  made  available.  Of  course  the  true  plan,  as  on 
our  shallow  western  rivers,  is  to  use  light-draught  boats,  with  barges  in  tow ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  recently  adopted  on  the  Colorado. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  called  on  Mr.  Brigham  Young,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  Mormon  church  here.  Mr.  Young  said  that  he  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility and  advisability  of  the  route,  and  had  been  **  preaching"  it  for  ten  years  past,  but  that 
Calitbrnia  had  taken  no  pains  to  open  it,  and  that  his  people  as  yet  were  wedded  to  their 
eastern  connections.  He  admitted  many  facts  relating  to  it  that  I  inquired  of  him  about, 
but  did  not  seem  disposed  to  give  me  any  fresh  information.  He  denied  having  any  maps 
of  the  region,  and  impressed  me  as  quite  satisfied  with  present  routes,  evidently  believing 
that  with  the  opening  of  this  new,  short,  and,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  practicable  route, 
there  would  be  an  influx  of  Gentiles,  miners,  &c.,  into  this  region,  that  would  be  injurious  to 
his  '*  peculiar  institutions." 

Govcinor  Durkee,  Judges  Titus,  Drake,  and  others  here  of  character  and  standing  as 
federal  officers,  all  indorsed  the  new  route,  and  wished  it  speedy  success,  as  a  sure  method 
of  introducing  and  maintaining  Gentile  supremacy  here. 

The  facts  as  to  this  route  I  have  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources  after  much  inquiry,  and  I 
think  they  may  be  relied  upon.  One  of  my  chief  informants  has  been  a  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
formerly  a  Pennsylvanian,  out  now  a  lawyer  in  Arizona.  For  two  years  past  he  has  given  his 
entire  attention  to  the  opening  of  this  route,  and  has  spent  considerable  means  in  doing  so.  I 
chanced  upon  him  here  a  day  or  two  ago,  just  from  Callville,  and  have  found  his  information 
corroborated  by  what  I  have  heard  from  others.  He  bears  letters  from  Governor  Low,  of 
California,  and  others,  indorsing  his  character,  &c.,  and  has  impressed  me  as  a  truthful, 
reliable  gentleman.  He  says  that  two  corporations  are  now  fighting  for  the  trade  of  the  Col- 
orado, one  the  Pacific  and  Colorado  Navigation  Company,  and  the  other  the  Colorado  Navi- 
gation Company,  which  he  asserts  is  only  a  branch  of  the  great  Combiii|tion  Navigation 
Company  of  California,  a  corporation  that  controls  all  the  navigable  waters  of  that  State. 
This  Combination  or  Colorado  Company,  h^  says,  deny  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Colorado  above  Fort  Mohave,  and  have  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  1 1 50,000  to 
remove  obstructions  in  the  river.  He  says  the  Pacific  and  Colorado  Navigation  Company, 
by  the  recent  and  successful  trips  of  the  Esmeralda  to  Callville  during  low  water,  have  de- 
monstrated that  there  are  no  serious  obstructions  in  the  river,  and  he  offers  to  remove  them 
all  for  less  than  $'2,000.  Of  course,  San  Francisco  capital  mainly  controls  the  rival  Colorado 
(or  Combination)  company,  and  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  her  interests  are  opposed 
to  the  opening  of  the  Colorado  unless  she  controls  its  trade. 

If  the  Colorado  can  be  navigated,  and  the  country  depending  on  it  thus  opened  up  to  set 
tlcnient  and  commerce,  a  new  city  is  sure  to  spring  up  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 
or  somewhere  about  there,  that  will  communicate  direct  with  the  outside  world,  and  thus 
prove  a  bold  rival  to  San  Francisco.  I  deem  it  proper  to  suggest  this,  that  vou  may  be  able 
to  give  due  weight  to  such  opposing  views  as  may  reach  you  from  the  Pacific.  I  am  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  government  has  grave  interests  now  lying  locked  up  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  Colorado,  and  that  we  have  few  more  important  matters  than  this  now  before  us. 
llnseal  the  Colorado  and  you  open  Arizona,  develop  Utah,  aid  Nevada,  help  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tiiiia,  and  overwhelm  forever,  by  peaceful  means  too,  our  other  **  twin  relic  of  barbaiism," 
that  yet  finds  a  refuge  from  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the  fastnesses  of  these  mountains 
and  valleys.  I  can  learn  but  little  here  of  what  is  called  the  Great  canon  of  the  Colorado. 
Mr.  Adauis  thinks  it  somewhat  of  a  myth,  like  so  many  other  things  he  has  heard  about  the 
river.  At  Denver  and  at  Fort  Garland  they  gave  me  an  account  of  it,  as  beginning  just 
above  Callville,  and  extending  some  two  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  with  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet  high,  between  which  the  water 
rushed  in  rapids  and  cascades  the  whole  length. 

As  ahready  stated,  Mr.  Adams  penetrated  the  foot  of  it,  the  fearful  Black  canon,  and  found 
the  first  fift}'  or  seventy-five  miles  of  it  a  delusion.  He  has  never  been  higher  up  than  that, 
but  thinks  tile  balance  about  the  same,  from  what  he  could  learn  from  the  Indians.  If  this 
canon  be  navigable,  or  if  it  can  be  circumvented  by  portages,  &e»,  advantages  almost  in- 
CHiculable  will  result  to  the  regions  further  up.  There  is  a  vast  region  there,  as  vet  almost 
untrodden  by  the  white  man,  which,  I  am  informed  by  General  Kit  Carson  and  other  old 
trappers  who  have  passed  through  it,  is  unsurpassed  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
The  Silver  mountains,  or  Sierra  de  la  Plata,  rim  it  on  one  side,  and  abound  in  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  &c.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  Green  rivers,  which 
unite  to  form  the  Colorado.    These  rivers,  all  large,  take  their  rise  in  the  Rocky,  Silver,  and 
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Wahsatch  mountains,  and  drain  Pacific-wards  a  vast  section  of  conntry.  Kit  Carson  says 
that  at  their  junction  the  Colorado  is  a  river  of  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  accordinfir  to 
the  season,  and  that  the  San  Juan,  Grand,  and  Green  rivers  run,  with  from  three  to  ^ve^  feet, 
hundreds  of  miles  further  up  still.  I  myself  observed  in  crossing  Green  river,  some  ^^^^7 
miles  east  of  Fort  Bridger,  that  even  away  up  there,  at  this  dry  season  of  the  year,  we  had 
some  three  feet  of  water  at  the  ford.  During  high  water  I  was  told  that  the  stream  ran  ^ve 
and  six  feet  deep,  and  had  to  be  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Hence,  I  think  it  safe  to  conclude  that 
^reat  results  depend  upon  the  opening  of  the  Colorado,  and  that  the  government  should  aid 
m  the  matter  as  far  as  it  can  consistently.  It  is  of  importance,  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  to 
the  Territories  already  mentioned,  but  to  western  Colorado  and  this  vast  secluded  region  of 
which  the  world  as  yet  knows  so  little.  Should  I  continue  in  the  service,  I  would  Tike  no 
better  duty  than  to  be  ordered  to  ascend  the  Colorado,  from  its  mouth  upwards,  and  explore 
all  these  rivers  to  the  head  of  navigation.  I  am  convinced  that  great  results  depend  on  their 
fiill  and  complete  exploration,  and  I  would  urge  these  views  on  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment with  all  the  force  I  am  capable  of. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  proposals  be  invited  for  supplying  Camp 
Douglas  and  Fort  Bridger  by  this  Callville  route  next  season,  and  that  they  be  accepted  if 
the  rates  be  not  greater  than  by  other  routes.  Advertisements  should  be  made,  of  course,  in 
the  Utah,  Arizona,  and  California  papers ;  and  should  the  project  fail  next  year,  the  denart- 
ment  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  succeed  in  the  end.  Even  with  the  Pacific  railroad  nere, 
Callville  and  the  Colorado  will  be  the  true  route  for  heavy  freights,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  how  soon  commerce  will  fall  into  its  natural  and  best  route  here,  instead  of  coiitinuing 
on  in  artificial  channels.  A  railroad  to  the  Colorado  will  strike  navigation  400  miles  from 
here  at  the  furthest,  and  the  Pacific  railroad  cannot  reach  navigation  much  under  1,000,  either 
east  or  west,  to  do  its  best.  These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  settle  the  question,  or  will  settle  it 
in  time.  Herewith  I  give  a  rough  map,  which  shows  the  Callville  route  and  the  facts  con- 
nected with  it  with  more  precision  than  any  other  map  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

VL— Regular  supplies — fuel,  forage,  lumber,  etc. 

(fl)  Fiul. — ^Wood  is  used  mostly  for  fuel,  though  some  coal  is  issued  tooflScers.  Wood  on 
hand  consists  of  1,742  cords,  and  more  was  being  delivered  to  make  up  the  winter^s  supply. 
This  wood  is  a  fair  article  for  this  region,  and  consists  principally  of  pine,  cedar,  and  quaking 
aspen.  It  comes  from  canons  thirty  to  seventy-five  miles  away,  and  costs  delivered  here 
$13  05  per  cord.  »  The  price  is  reasonable ;  the  cost  last  year  was  $2rZ  50  per  cord.  The  coal 
on  hand,  some  7\^  tons,  was  all  procured  last  year,  and  cost  delivered  here  $45  per  ton.  None 
has  been  purchased  this  year,  but  Major  Grimes  thinks  he  could  have  secured  all  ho  wanted 
at  not  exceeding  $30  per  ton.  The  article  is  indifferent,  of  a  soft,  bituminous  character,  with 
much  sulphur.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  slakes  like  lime,  and  falls  greatly  to  pieces  ;  yet  it  bums 
with  a  good  flame,  and  consumes  entirely  to  ashes,  leaving  no  scorite  or  clinkers  behind.  The 
coal  on  hand  came  from  a  mine  in  Weber  valley,  some  forty-five  miles  east  from  here.  Great 
Salt  Lake  city  supplies  itself  from  there,  and  no  reliable  mines  are  known  any  nearer.  Coal, 
however,  is  believed  to  exist  in  the  bluffs  east  and  north  of  Camp  Douglas,  and  I  myself  am 
of  this  opinion.  The  garrison  last  year  ran  a  drift  into  one  of  the  bluffs  one-half  mile  or  so 
north  of  the  post,  and  though  they  found  plenty  of  ^ack,  coal-bearing  shales,  slate,  &.c.,  could 
strike  no  coal.  Up  Emigration  canon,  two  or  three  miles  from  here,  they  also  sunk  a  shaft, 
but  with  no  satisfactory  results.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  goo<l  coal  occurs 
quite  near  here,  and  I  have  impressed  upon  Major  Grimes  the  importance  of  seeking-  for  it  as 
soon  as  more  important  work  now  on  hand  is  over.  Wood  will  constantly  grow  dearer  here, 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  it  and  the  constantly  increasing  population,  and  coal  should  be 
resorted  to  as  soon  as  practicable.  Even  now  it  would  be  good  economy,  I  think,  te  equip 
the  post  with  stoves.  Stoves  would  make  the  quarters  and  barracks  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  present  wide,  open  fireplaces,  and  the  difference  in  fuel  consumed  would  more  than 
pay  for  them  the  first  season.    Ihe  calculation  is  so  plain  that  I  forbear  to  make  it. 

(6)  forage. — Grain  on  hand  consists  of  1,042  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,605  bushels  of  barley. 
The  supply  cost  79  cents  per  bushel  for  oats  and  §1  30  for  barley,  delivered  here.  Hay  on  hand 
consists  of  about  59  tons,  costs  |35  per  ton  delivered  here,  and  the  quality  is  excellent;  no 
better  need  be  wanted.  Last  year  the  quartermaster  here.  Captain  Stover,  assistant  quarter- 
master volunteers,  paid  $3  50  per  bushel  for  his  grain,  and  $40  per  ton  for  his  hay. 

(c)  Lumber, — The  lumber  now  being  used  here  cost  $60  per  tnousand,  delivered  here,  and 
the  shingles  $10  to  $13.  The  quality  is  good.  Last  year  we  paid  $120  to  $130  per  thousand 
for  lumber,  and  for  shingles  from  $15  to  $20. 

The  difference  in  all  those  contract  prices  is  so  great  that  while  I  allow  for  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  prices  since  the  close  of  the  war,  I  must,  nevertheless,  call  your  attention  to  them  as 
reflecting  much  credit  on  the  present  quartermaster  here,  Major  Grimes.  They  demonstrate  his 
business  capacity,  and  speak  more  for  his  integrity  and  energy  than  any  mere  words  can  da 
He  should  be  remembered  accordingly. 

I  think  it  very  important,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  that  the  post  continue  to  supply  itself 
fiom  this  valley  as  tar  as  practicable. 

The  subsistence  depaFtment  also,  I  beg  to  say,  would  find  it  greatly  to  its  advantage  to 
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purchase  raanj  articles  here,  such  as  beef,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  some  of  which 
It  is  uow  shipping  here  from  the  east  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  quartermaster's  department.  Beans, 
peas,  onions,  and  potatoes  especially  are  all  prtiduced  here  of  the  fluest  quality,  and  at  a  cost 
scarcely,  if  any,  greater  than  that  on  the  Missouri.  So  far  as  our  department  is  concerned, 
I  beg  to  recommend  that  we  ship  nothing  here  that  the  Territory  itbelf  can  supply  as 
cheaply.    The  reasons  are  obvious. 

VII.— Reservation,  post,  public  buildings,  etc. 

The  reservation  here  was  originally  established  October  26,  1862,  by  Brigadier  General 
Connor,  United  States  volunteers,  then  in  command  here.  As  then  defined  it  was  two  miles 
square.  December  23,  same  year,  he  extended  it  to  four  miles  square ;  for  what  reason  is  not 
known.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  it  has  been  officially  declared  a  reservation  by  the  President, 
but  presume  it  has.  No  map  of  the  re.servation  exists  here ;  but  General  Easton  has  two 
draughtsmen  en  route  here,  who  are  expected  weekly,  and  a  map  will  be  forwarded  you 
when  they  complete  their  work  here.  The  bounds  of  the  reservation,  as  pointed  out  to  me, 
run  down  withm  a  mile  or  so  of  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  supposed  to  be 
covered  by  the  present  corporation  limits  of  the  city.  East  the  reservation  takes  in  the  high 
blufis,  just  back  of  the  post,  and  runs  south  almost  to  Parley's  canon,  the  main  rood  into 
Great  Salt  Lake  city. 

The  post  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  and  embraces  some  ten  or 
twelve  acres.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bluffs  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
valley,  and  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  that  overlooks  and  commands  Great  Salt  Lake  city. 
A  never-failing  stream  of  water,  that  issues  from  a  considerable  canon  just  back  of  the  post, 
is  led  by  acequias  all  about  the  post  and  irrigates  it  thoroughly.  Water  flows  everywhere,  bv 
the  quarters,  barracks,  storehouses,  stables,  around  the  parade  ground,  &c.,  and  will  ulti- 
mately make  the  post  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Shade  trees  have  already 
been  planted  out  to  some  extent,  and  are  growing  luxuriantly.  The  post  is  laid  out  for  a  ten- 
company  post,  but  the  buildings  are  too  close  and  will  not  suffice  well  for  more  than  five;  it 
is,  however,  susceptible  of  enlargement,  there  being  plenty  of  ground  yet  unoccupied.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  of  adobe  with  shingle  roofs  and  board  floors ;  but  most  of  them  are  of  logs 
chinked  on  the  outside.  These  last  are  all  comfortable  buildings  ;  but  many  of  the  barracks 
have  been  hastily  constructed,  and  not  being  properly  tied  inside,  are  now  bulging  out  with 
a  tendency  to  topple  down.  Some  of  these  have  recently  been  well  braced  with  iron  rods, 
^c,  but  they  are  organically  faulty,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
present  garrison  of  tnree  small  companies,  of  course,  occupy  but  a  part  of  these  buildings, 
and  get  along  very  well.  These  buildings  were  all  erectea  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863, 
by  the  troops  then  here,  their  first  winter  being  passed  in  tents.  They  were  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  ground,  and  the  frost  lifls  and  drops  them  somewhat.  Still  I  did  not  observe  any  serious 
results  from  the  frost  where  the  buildings  had  been  properly  constructed  originally.  All  such 
will  stand  yet  for  years,  and  afl^ord  good  shelter  to  the  troops  occupying  them.  Others,  how- 
ever, will  have  to  be  pulled  down  next  season,  and  either  reconstructed  or  removed. 

The  officers'  quarters,  on  the  east  side  of  the  parade-ground,  front  nearly  due  west.  The  men's 
barracks,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  parade-ground,  iront  the  same  way,  with  gable 
ends  resting  on  the  parade-ground. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  there  is  an  old  log  storehouse  somewhat  north  of  the  post, 
now  filled  with  clothing,  but  not  worth  much  for  any  purpose.  Some  of  the  empty  barracks 
are  now  also  used  for  storehouses,  but  this  will  soon  cease.  Major  Grimes  has  just  completed 
one  fine  frame  storehouse,  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high  in  the  clear,  that  he 
is  uow  using  as  a  granary,  and  he  has  two  more  well  under  way,  ot  the  same  dimensions, 
that  he  designs  for  quartermasters'  stores,  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  &c.  A 
fourth,  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  with  cellar  underneath  for  the  use  of  the  subsistence  de- 
partment, he -has  also  well  begun. 

All  of  these  buildings  will  be  completed  by,  say  Christmas  at  the  furthest,  and  these  will 
give  ample  storage  for  all  probable  wants  of  the  post.  They  will  enable  Major  Grimes  to 
vacate  various  unsuitable  buildings  that  he  is  now  compelled  to  occupy,  and  to  arrange  and 
systematize  his  stores  better  than  he  is  now  able  to  do.  There  are  also  two  new  stables  just 
completed  here,  of  frame,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  fifty-two  animals.  The  balance 
of  the  animals  are  sheltered  indifferently,  in  a  poor  corral,  and  more  stabling,  or  a  corral  with 
good  sheds,  will  be  required  here,  should  the  animals  on  hand  not  be  reduced  next  spring. 
All  of  these  buildings,  except  the  subsistence  storehouse,  stand  in  a  row  south  of  the  post,  off 
by  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subsistence  storehouse  was  not  located  in  the 
same  row.  It  has,  however,  been  begun  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  parade-ground, 
with  its  gable  end  resting  on  the  parade-ground,  and  is  already  so  far  advanced  that  1  have 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  stop  it.  A  stream  of  water  now  runs  down  one  side  of  this  row  of  build- 
ings, but  a  few  yards  off,  and  it  is  intended  to  lead  another  down  the  other  side  as  soon  as 
they  are  completed,  as  precautions  against  fires,  &c.  There  is  a  good  hospital  here,  capable 
of  accommodating  forty  patients,  and  plenty  of  vacant  buildings  that  would  do  for  a  chapel, 
though  there  is  no  chapel  proper  here. 

A  map  of  the  post,  with  full  drawings,  &c.,  as  provided  by  existing  orders,  I  found  in  the 
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office  of  the  post  quartermaster,  and  a  copy  was  forwarded  to  you  throuprh  General  Ea^ton, 
Auj^ust  31,  as  Major  Grimes  informs  me.  A  report  as  to  the  number,  di mansions,  and  present 
use  of  all  buildiugs  at  the  post  you  will  also  find  herewith.  The  new  building?  now  going 
up  are  all  beiner  erected  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
quartermaster  nere. 

Should  it  be  intended  to  maintain  the  post  permanently,  it  would  be  well  to  rebuild  it  soon 
of  stone  throughout,  rather  than  patch  it  up  from  time  to  time  with  costly  lumber,  &c.  There 
is  an  excellent  quality  of  fine  red  sandstone,  well  adapted  for  buildiug  purposes,  in  the  bluffs 
back  of  the  post,  on  the  reservation,  not  over  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from  the  flag- 
staff, and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  bluffs  there  are  all  apparently  filled  with  it. 
This  stone  is  thrown  out  by  crow-bars,  without  the  use  of  powder  even,  and  is  readily  worked 
into  a  very  beautiful  material.  Lime  can  be  had  here  citeap.  Gypsum  is  found  but  a  few 
miles  off,  and  I  doubt  mucli  whether  the  first  cost  of  rebuilding  with  this  stone  would  exceed 
much,  if  any,  the  cost  of  rebuildiuj^  with  lumber.  Its  greater  economy  in  the  long  run  is  too 
obvious  to  need  mentioning.  Major  Grimes  is  of  the  opinion  that  be  could  have  built  his 
storehouses  quite  as  cheap  of  this  stone  as  he  could  of  lumber,  but  it  would  have  taken  more 
time,  and  the  buildings  were  needed  immediately.  As  to  the  reservation,  I  think  it  unduly 
large,  and  recommend  its  reduction  to  not  exceeding  two  miles  square  without  delay.  No  u.h« 
is  made  of  the  outlying  land,  and  its  retention  will  only  serve  as  an  unnecesHary  source  of 
irritation  here.  The  two  miles  square  will  embrace  all  the  water,  stone,  exp»'eted  coal  mines. 
&j.,  that  the  post  needs,  and  will  keep  population  away  as  well  as  ten,  in  view  of  the  pre^^ent 
location  of  the  post,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  reservation  and  within  three  luiK^s  of 
the  heart  of  Great  Salt  Lake  city.  I  think  the  policy  of  large  reservations  a  mi>takeu  one ; 
they  only  serve  to  impede  settlements  and  raise  the  price  of  supplies,  whereas  the  govern- 
ment, I  take  it,  is  desirous  of  securing  just  contrary  results. 

There  is  a  government  reservation  some  forty  miles  southwest  from  here,  in  Ru.«»h  valley. 
It  is  six  miles  square,  has  several  log  and  adobe  buildings  on  it  and  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
of  pale  lence.  I  can  find  no  map  of  it,  nor  can  I  learn  whether  it  has  been  officially  declared 
a  reservation.  It  was  laid  out  in  1858,  by  Colonel  Steptoe,  for  grass  and  hay  purposes,  but 
is  of  no  account  now  in  connection  with  this  post,  as  both  can  be  had  cheaper  here.  The 
grass  land  there  consists  ot  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  swampy  land,  that  will  cut 
about  half  a  ton  to  the  acre.  For  grazing  purposes  there  is  more,  but  only  during  the  spring 
•and  early  summer,  as  later  the  grass  there  dries  up.  I  see  no  use  for  retaining  this  res- 
ervation, and  recommend  that  itT)e  abandoned,  after  selling  the  houses,  fences,  &c.,  if  pos- 
sible. I  am  also  told  that  there  is  a  reservation,  four  miles  square,  at  old  Camj)  Floyd,  some 
twenty-six  miles  southeast  from  Rush  valley.  This  also  1  recommend  to  be  abandoned. 
One  man,  on  pay  of  ^45  per  month  and  rations,  is  now  on  duty  at  Rush  valley,  looking  after 
government  property  there,  who  might  be  relieved  and  his  wages  saved  were  the  reservation 
there  abandoned. 

Vin.— EMPLOYfeS. 

The  roll  of  emplov6s  foots  up  one  hundred  and  fifky-one  men,  at  a  total  monthly  cost 
of  |»8,830,  rations  and  quarters  not  included,  both  of  which  are  allowed. 

This  large  force  has  been  necessitated  by  the  new  buildings  going  up  here  ;  but  Major 
Grimes  thinks  that  the  work  will  be  chiefly  over  by  Novt'mber  30,  when  he  can  reduce  his 
employes  to  forty  men.  He  is  mistaken,  I  think,  about  the  time.  His  buildings  will  not  be 
completed  much,  if  any,  before  Christmas,  and  when  that  is  done  he  ought  to  reduce  below 
forty  employes.  The  garrison  ought  to  and  can  supply^what  laborers  and  teamsters  may  be 
necessary  through  the  winter,  (all  supplies  being  delivered  here,)  and  a  couple  of  carpenters 
and  blacksmiths  each  ought  to  suflice  for  his  mechanics.  So  his  clerks  should  be  reduced  to 
one,  and  one  man  ought  to  do  for  storekeeper,  forage- master,  &c.,  as  soon  as  his  force  is 
reduced.  I  think  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  at  the  furthest,  including  his  fifteen 
herders  now  absent  at  Henry's  fork  with  the  surplus  mules,  ought  to  suffice  for  Camp 
Douglas  as  soon  as  this  fall  work  is  over,  and  I  recommend  the  employes  to  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

IX.— Cemetery. 

The  cemetery  is  located  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  post,  on  a  fine  plateau,  and  is  the 
most  creditable  of  any  that  I  have  seen  from  Leavenworth  here.  It  contains  about  one  acre, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall  of  red  sandstone,  some  four  and  a  half  feet  high. 
An  irrigating  ditch  courses  around  inside  of  the  wall  and  supplies  water  to  a  vaiiety  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  all  of  which  are  growing  nicely.  The  interments,  ninety  seven  in  all,  have 
been  made  systematically,  and  neat  head-boards  have  been  erected  to  the  graves,  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  orders  Some  of  the  graves  are  marked  by  substantial  red  sandstone  head- 
stones, put  up  by  surviving  comrades,  and  very  nicely  curved.  In  the  centre  stands  a  lofty 
and  most  creditable  monument  of  red  sandstone,  erected  by  former  troops  here  (California 
volunteers)  in  memory  of  their  comrades — officers  and  soldiers — who  fell  at  Bear  river  and 
other  points  during  the  rebellion,  fighting  Indians.  The  top  of  this  monument  is  crowned  by 
the  statue  of  an  officer,  and  various  military  emblems,  inscriptions,  &c.,  adorn  its  sides.     The 
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work  was  done  by  the  enlisted  men,  and  cost  tbe  {foverament  nothing  except  the  nse  of 
tools.  A  very  full  and  complete  mortuary  record  relating  to  the  cemetery  is  kept  by  Major 
Grimes,  and  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  premises. 

X.— Fire  department. 

Tbe  fire  department  here  amounts  to  nothing,  nor  does  much  seem  necessary,  water  is  so 
universal  and  so  abundant.  Nevertheless  I  thought  it  best  to  direct  Major  Grimes  to  pl'vce 
buckets  of  water  through  his  important  warehouses  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  tire.  I  do 
not  think  anything  more  necessary.  The  post  is  as  safe  in  this  respect  as  it  can  well  be 
made,  and  for  the  rest  we  must  trust  to  Providence. 

XL— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Major  Grimes  had  been  rendered  for  September,  and  in  the  main 
were  correct.  Some  minor  errors  I  noted  and  called  his  attention  to  them.  His  cash  on 
'  baud  October  31  was  $7,866  77,  of  which  $7,539  72  was  deposited  with  United  States 
treasury  in  New  York  city,  and  balance  in  his  safe  for  current  use.  That  in  safe  I  counted 
and  found  correct.  He  complains,  I  think  justly,  of  the  manner  in  which  funds  have  bt**n 
recently  sent  to  him.  Instead  of  depo.sitiug  in  St.  Louis  or  New  York  to  his  credit,  and 
notifying  him  of  that  fact  by  telegraph,  so  as  to  save  time,  checks  have  been  sent  him  by 
mail  on  New  Y'ork,  which  at  present  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  him  here.  These  checks 
he  h€i8  to  return  to  New  York  by  mail  and  deposit  there  so  as  to  check  on  them,  so  that  alto- 
gether he  loses  more  than  a  month  in  time  oy  the  operation.  The  truth  is  be  ought  to  be 
either  furnished  with  currency  or  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  national  bank  here,  (Miners* 
First  National  Bank,)  and  I  &o  recommend.  By  this  means  he  would  be  able  to  transact 
business  quicker  and  purchase  cheaper,  and  I  see  no  reason  whv  l^is  change  should  not  be 
made.  Drafts  on  the  east  are  now  at  a  discount  here  instead  of  a  premium  ;  and  this  often 
happens  in  Great  Salt  Lake  city,  as  I  am  informed. 

1  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  comparatively  heavy  indebtedness  of  the  post.  This 
Major  Grimes  gives  me,  October  31st,  as  $76,208  82.  His  total  indebtedness  since  August 
1st  he  gives  as  $1 16,208  82,  for  all  which  he  has  duly  estimated.  On  his  estimates,  however, 
he  has  only  received  $40,000,  to  wit:  August  10th,  $10,000,  and  September  loth,  $30,tH)0, 
leaving  a  delicit  of  $76,208  82  as  above,  to  date.  I  think  this  should  be  remedied  without 
delay,  and  recommend  that  the  proper  officer  be  directed  to  place  sufficient  funds  at  once  to 
his  credit  to  extinguish  ftiis  indebtedness,  and  that  the  post  be  kept  well  supplied  hereafter. 
Economy,  as  well  as  its  good  name,  requires  that  the  government  should  pay  promptly,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  so  while  the  condition  of  the  treasury  continues  so 
healthy,  if  its  monthly  statements  are  to  be  credited. 

XII.— Miscellaneous. 

I.  Major  Grime8*s  file  of  general  orders  from  your  office  is  the  fullest  that  I  have  found 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  seems  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  having  them. 

II.  In  my  report  on  Fort  Bridger,  page  10,  I  speak  of  the  shortness  of  grain  there,  and 
say  I  will  see  about  this  on  my  arrival  here.  I  spoke  to  Major  Grimes  about  it  immediately 
on  my  arrival  here,  October  I4th,  and  he  at  once  saw  the  contractor,  who  assured  him  that 
with  a  little  extension  of  time,  the  post  would  certainly  be  supplied.  As  I  was  taken  sick, 
I  thought  no  more  of  it,  and  concluded  Bridger  was  all  right ;  but  November  3d,  when  pre- 
paring this  report,  I  inquired  about  the  matter  again,  and  found  that  out  of  13,800  bushels 
contracted  for,  only  3,8o6iJ?  bushels  had  been  delivered,  leaving  a  deficit  of  9,943j^  bushels, 
although  the  contract  time  for  delivery  expired  October  15th.  This  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  I  so  informed  Major  Grimes  by  letter  of  November  ;M,  and  directed  him  to  take  what- 
ever other  steps  might  be  necessary  to  insure  a  full  supply  of  grain  at  Fort  Bridger,  without 
fail,  before  winter  sets  in.  The  contractor  pleads  that  the  recent  heavy  enow-storui  among 
the  mountains  embarrassed  him ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  Bridger  must  not  be  left  short.  I 
have  called  Major  Grimes^s  attention  sharply  to  the  matter,  and  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
department  need  feel  anxious  about  it  hereafter.  The  whole  supply  contracted  for  will 
scarcely  be  needed,  as  over  one  hundred  of  the  animals  there  have  recently  been  sent  to 
Henry*8  fork  to  winter  along  with  the  surplus  animals  here,  as  stated  on  page  56. 

III.  I  think  the  present  policy  here  as  to  contracts  bad,  and  would  recommend  an  entire 
cbai  ge.  In  the  absence  of  instructions.  Major  Grimes  has  adopted  the  same  policy  here  as 
prevails  elsewhere,  namely,  to  accept  the  lowest  bids  and  make  nis  contracts  accordingly.  I 
do  not  see  as  he  could  do  otherwise  ;  but  is  not  the  policy  a  suir.idal  one  for  the  government 
here  among  these  Mormons  ?  Of  course,  with  their  peculiar  organization  and  advantages  they 
can  well  afi'ord  to  take  all  the  contracts  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  outside  Gentile  population. 
It  is  to  their  direct  interest  to  do  so,  because  all  such  business  strengthens  tbe  church,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  proportionably  weakens  Gentiledom.  The  total  contracts  here  and  at 
Fort  Bridger  for  the  current  year,  of  both  the  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  subsistence 
departments,  will  not  fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  $150,000;  the  profits  on  this  I  apprehend 
will  foot  up  $50,000,  judging  by  what  contractors  usually  make.    If  this  falls  to  Mormon 
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contractors,  of  course  a  tenth  of  the  profits,  or  $3,000,  ^oes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  Mr 
Biigham  Yoiinp^,  or  the  "Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  as  he  facetiously  calls  it.      In  other 
words,  the  United  States  pays  into  the  hands  of  its  open  and  avowed  foes  ^,(>0*),  and  iiiio 
the  hands  of  complete  subjects  of  its  foes  $45,000  more.     On  the  contrary,  if  thid  amount 
had  gone  into  the  hands  ot  Gentile  contractors,  it  would  fairly  represent  say  fifty  families, 
and  would  have  strengthened  by  that  much  the  loyal  population  here.    The  population  ol  the 
valley  is  now  variously  represented  at  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hunored  thousand 
souls,  of  which  between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand  only  are  Gentiles.    These  last  are 
unconditionally  and  uneciuivocally  loyal  to  the  core;  while  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  Mormon 
populatio'n  are  openly  ana  avowedly  hostile,  and  boasting-ly  live  in  open  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  which  the  federal  courts  here  are  powerless  to  enforce.     This  condition 
of  things  gets  no  better,  but  rather  worse  here  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  evidently  only  a 
question  of  time  how  soon  the  United  States  will  vindicate  its  authority  and  dimity,  or  else 
will  adopt  a  policy  which,  by  encouraging  and  strengthening  Gentileism,  will  gradually  and 
peacefullv  neutralize  and  overcome  Mormonism.     As  a  step  in  this  direction,  I  recommend 
that  no  Mormon  he  allowed  to  receive  a  contract  from  the  quartermaster's  department,  but 
that  all  such  patronage  be  held  for  Gentiles.     Major  Grimes  informs  me  that  such  a  policy 
would  probably  have  cost  the  government  here  thin  year,  say  $5,000  more  than  by  letting 
contracts  to  the  lowest  bidders  as  he  has.     Suppose  it  had.     Would  not  that  have   been  a 
cheap  premium  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  a  loyal  population  here  ?     And  had 
not  the  United  States  better  have  paid  that  for  such  a  purpose  than  to  put  an  equal  sum  of 
$5,000  in  the  hands  of  Brigham  Young  as  it  has  ?     I  forbear  to  discuss  this  subject  further, 
but  make  these  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  department,  for  I  think  the  garrison 
here  should  either  be  largely  increased  or  withdrawn  altogether.     It  is  in  the  same  condition 
that  Major  Anderson  was  in  Fort  Sumter,  in  April,  l&M ;  it  is  too  small  fur  efl'ective  use, 
and  only  serves  as  an  insult  and  irritation  to  the  people  here.     To  effectually  overawe  and 
control  these  malcontents,  will  require  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
and  a  battery  of  artillery.     They,  themselves,  have  a  militia  organization  in  this  county 
alone,  that  foots  up  fifteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  one-third  are  cavalry,  and  a  battery  ot 
howitzers  besides.     I  attended  their  annual  muster  last  week,  and  saw  them  for  myself. 
This  organization  does  not  report  to  the  territorial  governor,  but  carries  the  flag*  of  the  old 
Nauvoo  Legion,  and  that  of  the  **  State  of  Deseret,*'  as  well  as  the  United  States  standard, 
and  reports  only  to  Lieutenant  General  Wells,  a  high  Mormon  dignitary   and  creature  of 
Brigham  Young.     Similar  organizations  exist  in  all  the  other  counties,  though  the  one  here 
is  of  course  the  largest.     Governor  Durkee  tells  me  that  he  has  ^ried  to  get  hold  of  this 
militia,  or  to  disband  it,  as  hostile  to  the  territorial  and  federal  governments,  but  has  utterly 
failed  to  touch  it.     Brigham  Young's  word  is  law  and  gospel  here,  and  he  is  g-ovemor  dt 
factOf  no  matter  whom  the  Presioent  may  send  here  de  jure.     Before  this  force  our  petty 
garrison  here,  of  less  than  two  hundred  men,  is  of  course  powerless,  and  is  the  derision  of 
the  Mormons.    They  are  content  to  feed  and  supply  it  s6  long  as  they  can  make  money  and 
exclude  Gentiles  from  contracts.     But  it  could  not  stand  a  day  against  their  fanatical  thou- 
sands, if  Brigham  Young  saw  fit  to  launch  them  upon  it.     As  a  consecjuence.  Gentiles  are 
robbed,  driven  off,  and  even  killed  with  impunity,  as  witness  the  case  of  Dr.  Robinson  here, 
October  22,  while  I  lay  sick.    His  offence  was  that  he  had  **  squatted  "  on  a  piece  of  ground 
entirely  unoccupied,  without  improvements,  some  three  miles  from  the  heart  of  Great  Salt 
Lake  city,  but  to  which  the  citjr  nevertheless  laid  a  claim.     A  force  of  police  was  sent  to 
tear  down  his  house  and  warn  him  from  the  premises.     He  made  no  resistance,  but  quietly 
removed  into  the  city  and  began  a  suit  before  the  federal  courts  to  test  his  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion.    He  had  not  a  personal  enemy.     He  had  formerly  been  in  the  volunteer  service  here, 
and  betn  honorably  mustered  out.     He  was  a  sober,  quiet,  upright  man,  and  even  popular, 
because  of  his  services  to  the  poor.     Yet,  soon  after  his  suit  was  commenced,  he  wan  sum- 
moned from  his  bed  near  midnight,  on  the  pretence  that  a  mule  had  fallen  on   a  nmn  and 
broke  the  man's  leg ;  and  as  he  wt-nt  forth  on  his  errand  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  he  was 
waylaid  by  eight  men,  knocked  down,  and  then  shot  through  the  head  two  or  three  times,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  their  victim.    His  watch,  purse,  &c.,  were  left  unmolested  in  his  pockets. 
Tlie  police  made  no  effort  to  discover  his  murderers.     And  the  universal  conviction  of  all 
federul  officers  here,  governor,  judges,  &c.,  and  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Gentile   popula- 
tion, is,  that  Dr.  Kobinson  was  deliberately  killed  by  the  Mormons,  because   they  were 
afraid  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  courts.     True  the  city  has  oftered  a  reward  ot  .^*i,0<)n  tor 
the  am)rehension  of  his  assassins,  and  Mormon  and  Gentile  merchants  some  $7,tK>U  more. 
But  this  trick  deceives  nobody  here,  and  is  only  meant  to   "throw  dust  into   the  eyes'*  of 
Lieutenant  General  Sherman  and  people  east.     I  give  this  as  only  one  illustration  of  what 
is  constantly  occurring  here  in  some  form  or  other,  and  hence  I  say  our  present  gaiTison  is 
only  a  mockery  of  power.     I  recommend  its  speedy  increase  to  the  figures  heretolore  given, 
and  that  ample  protection  be  given  to  all  American  citizens  here  the  sanje  as  in  New  York 
and  Mii.ssachusetts.     Wherever  the  flag  floats  we  are  entitled  to  freedom  of  speech,  and  of 
the  press;  and  neither  exists  here  now.     If  the  United  States  government  cannot  |riiariiutee 
them,  in  .spite  of  a  hundred  thousand  polygamous,  disloyal  Mormons,  then  it  seems  to  me  it 
had  bettor  abdicate  and  make  way  for  some  other  decent,  Christian  government  that  can  and 
will. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

I.  I  commend  Major  Grimes  as  a  faithful  aud  efficient  officer,  and  recommend  bis  reten- 
tion here  for  the  present. 

II.  I  recommend  the  animals  on  hand  to  bo  largely  reduced  next  spring,  by  sale  or  trans- 
fer, according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  department. 

III.  I  recommend  the  large  excess  of  clothing,  &c.,  here,  to  be  retained  for  current  use 
and  issue ;  well  stored. 

IV.  I  recommend  that  supplies  for  Fort  Bridger  and  Camp  Douglas  leave  the  Missouri 
hereafter  not  later  than  August  1,  at  the  furthest ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  certainty  of  their 
reaching  here  till  next  season. 

V.  I  recommend  that  proposals  be  invited  for  supplying  Fort  Bridger  and  Camp  Douglas 
hereafter  from  the  Pacific  via  the  Colorado  river  and  Callville. 

VI.  I  recommend  the  use  of  stores  here  hereafter  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  fuel. 

VII.  I  recommend  that  Fort  Bridger  and  Cauip  Douglas  be  supplied,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  currentiiproducts  of  this  Territory,  because  far  cheaper. 

VIII.  In  case  the  post  be  rebuilt  and  permanently  held,  I  recommend  that  stone  only  be 
used  ;  plenty  on  reservation  within  a  mile  or  two. 

IX.  I  recommend  that  the  reservation  be  reduced  to  two  miles  square  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  that  the  reservations  at  Rush  valley  and  Old  Camp  Floyd  be  abandoned. 

X.  I  recommend  the  force  of  employes  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty-five, 
including  herders,  by  December  3],  garrison  to  furnish  details  for  balance. 

XI.  I  recommend  that  sufficient  funds  he  sent  Major  Grimes  to  enable  him  to  extinguish 
the  indebtedness  of  the  post,  aud  to  pav  his  debts  right  along  hereafter.     Also,  that  he  be 

»  allowed  to  deposit  in  tbe  national  bank  here  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  business. 

XII.  I  recommend  that  no  contracts  be  given  out  to  Mormons  hereafter ;  but  that  all  such 
patronage  be  reserved  for  the  Gentile  friends  of  the  government. 

XIII.  I  recommend  the  garrison  here  to  be  increased  by  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  so  as  to  give  ample  protection  to  afl  loyal 
American  citizens. 

Copies  of  orders  issued  while  here  are  herewith,  as  also  various  reports  showing  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  here  in  detail. 

In  conclusion,  I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  F.  RUSLING. 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  M,  D, 

P  S. — In  my  remarks  on  Callville,  (pages  12,  30,)  I  have  said  nothing  about  Mexico, 
because  I  understand  that,  by  the  *'  Gadsden  purchase,"  we  secured  the  rignt  to  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Colorado.  Besides,  I  do  not  suppose  her  rights  and  dignities  would  stand  much 
in  the  way  of  the  United  States  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  us  and  the  commerce 
of  the  worid.  J.  F.  R. 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 
Brevet  Major  and  Assistant  Qwirtermasfer. 


Office  Inspector  Qitartekmaster's  Department, 

Fort  Vancouver ^  Washington  Territory,  December  3,  1866. 

General  :  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  report  my  arrival  here,  November  29th,  from  Camp  Doug- 
las, Washington  Territory,  via  Fort  Boise,  Idaho  Territory.  My  reasons  for  adopting  this 
route  are  given  in  my  personal  report  for  November,  and  I  trust  are  satisfactory. 

While  en  route  here,  I  inspectea  Fort  Boise,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report 
relating  to  the  same.  This  post  is  situated  in  southwestern  Idaho,  on  the  great  stage  route 
from  Salt  Lake  city  to  the  Columbia  river,  a  half  mile  or  so  noitheast  of  Boise  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Territoy;  distance  from  Salt  Lake  city,  400  miles;  to  the  Columbia,  at 
Umatilla,  270  miles.  Its  present  military  value  is  to  protect  this  stage  route  and  as  a  minor, 
supply  depot.  As  protection  to  the  stage  route,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  because 
the  route  needs  none,  there  being  no  Indians  along  the  road  or  east  of  Snake  river,  (to  speak 
of, )  and  Boise  city  and  thereabouts  having  sufficient  people  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As 
a  supply  depot,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  being  of  no  account  in  any  way  except  to  increase 
bills  of  expense.  At  present,  it  is  also  headquarters  of  the  district  of  Boise,  embracing 
most  of  the  region  thereabouts.  Its  garrison  consists  of  one  company  of  the  first  cavalry 
and  one  of  the  fourteenth  infantry,  in  all  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  duty 
of  the  quartermaster*s  department  at  Fort  .Boise  is  to  supply  these  and  the  dependencies  of 
the  depot,  which  are,  respectively,  Camp  Lyon,  sixty -five  miles  southwest,  garrisoned  by  one 
company  of  cavalry;  Camp  Winthrop,  \t  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Owyhee,  (near  old  Camp 
Henderson,  abandoned,)  one  hundred  aud  ten  miles  southwest,  garrisoned  by  two  companies 
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of  infantry;  Camp  C.  F.  Smith,  (near  old  Camp  Alvord,  abandoned,)  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  southwest,  garrisoned  by  one  company  of  infantry ;  and  Camp  Warner,  (near 
Cliritstnias  lakes,)  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  southwest,  garrisoned  by  one  company  of 
cavalry  and  two  companies  of  infantry.  The  aggregate  strength  of  these  outlying  posta  is 
about  six  hundred  men.  They  are  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  in  that  section  of 
Oregon,  and  are  all  reported  as  essential  to  overawe  the  savages.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  are  many  settlements  in  that  region,  nor  much  mining  except  on  the  Owyhee ;  but  the 
road  to  Chico,  California — now  becoming  the  main  freight  and  travel  route  between  Boiae 
City  and  California — runs  through  here,  and  its  protection  is  of  importance. 

All  of  these  dependencies,  however,  can  be  supplied  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Sacra- 
mento river  and  Chico,  at  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  by  the  present  route  via 
the  Columbia  and  Fort  Boise,  and  I  therefore  recommend  that  Fort  Boise,  as  a  depot,  be 
broken  up  and  abandoned  early  in  the  spring. 

The  location  of  Fort  Boise  and  its  dependencies  is  shown  by  map  herewith. 

I. — Officers.  • 

The  quartermaster  on  duty  at  Fort  Boise  is  Captain  T.  J.  Eckerson,  assistant  cpiarter- 
master.  He  is  also  chief  quartermaster  of  the  district  of  the  Boise,  and  assistant  commissary 
of  subsistence.  He  has  been  long  in  the  service,  though  but  recently  attached  to  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  and  is  familiar  with  his  duties.  He  concurs  in  the  above  views  as 
to  the  fHtnre  value  of  Fort  Boise,  as  do  various  officers  I  met  there,  as  well  as  several  here. 
He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Boise  last  spring.  I  think  he  has  erred  in  not  visiting  its  depen- 
dencies ere  this,  and  seeing  for  himself  all  their  wants  and  the  resources  of  the  neighboring 
country  ;  but  he  claims  that  he  has  been  so  busy  in  reforming  matters  at  Boise  and  stocking  • 
the  various  posts,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  do  so.  In  my  judgment,  every  district  or 
department  quartermaster  who  makes  contracts  for  posts  under  him  should  visit  those  posts 
at  least  once  a  year.  He  will  thus  see  their  present  necessities  and  familiarize  himself  with 
the  resources  of  the  country,  so  that  when  he  comes  to  receive  bids  he  will  be  able  to  aet  in- 
telligently. Had  Captain  Eckerson  done  this,  I  judge  he  would  have  avoided  making  some 
contracts  he  has,  concerning  which  there  is  some  unpleasant  criticism  here  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time,  his  integnty  is  unassailed,  and  he  impressed  me  as  an  upright  and  incor- 
ruptible officer.  I  regret  to  report,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  him  fitted  to  administer  a 
district  or  department.     As  a  post  quartermaster  he  would  probably  do  well. 

II. —Public  animals. 

These  consist  of  ninety-eight  horses  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  mules.  They  are 
barely  serviceable  and  no  more.  They, are  chiefly  the  refuse  of  the  district,  turned  in  from 
post«,  expeditions,  &c  ,  and  the. most  of  them  are  of  but  small  account.  Of  these,  five  six- 
mule  teams  are  in  daily  use  for  post  purposes ;  the  bulk  of  the  balance  may  be  regarded  as 
surplus.  The  surplus  should  have  been  condemned  and  sold  early  in  the  fall  to  save  cost  of 
wintering.  As  it  is,  the  winter's  forage  is  on  baud,  and  I  recommend  that  they  be  kept  until 
spring  and  then  sold  at  auction  at  Boise.  They  will  probably  sell  as  well  there  as  anywhere 
else  for  farming  purposes. 

III.— Camp,  clothing  and  garrison  equipage,  quartermaster's  stores,  etc. 

The  clothing  on  hand  consists  of  about  1,900  suits,  with  excess  and  deficiencies  in  some 
thinp^s.  It  is  in  good  condition  and  well  housed.  No  complaints  as  to  its  quality.  As  will 
be  observed,  it  constitutes  about  a  two  years'  supply  for  the  troops  present  in  the  district — 
about  eight  hundred.  The  supply  of  quartermaster's  stores,  means  of  transportation,  &e^ 
is  small ;  but  sufficient  were  en  route  from  the  Columbia  to  make  up  a  season's  stock  for  the 
depot. 

IV.— Rail  and  river  transportation. 

Supplies  are  received  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Columbia  river,  except  fuel  and  forage. 
The  route  is  long  and  very  costly.  Estimated  distance  to  San  Francisco,  by  route  used, 
1,285  miles ;  of  which  1,015  are  by  water  and  270  by  land.  The  cost  of  freight,  an  reported 
to  me  by  Captain  Fckerson,  is  about  nine  cents  per  pound  in  coin.  The  only  other  practical 
route  is  by  Chico  ;  the  cost  of  freight  by  which  he  gave  as  about  twelve  cents  per  pound  in 
coin.  The  true  route  of  supply  for  Fort  Boise,  while  it  is  maintained,  is  therefore  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  though  I  think  the  rates  from  the  river  to  Boise  too  high;  7-1^/^  cents  per  pound 
in  coin  in  the  present  freight  charge — almost  half  as  much  as  we  pay  from  the  Missouri  to 
Camp  Douglas,  some  1,200  miles,  though  the  distance  from  the  Columbia  to  Boise  is  only 
about  270  miles.  The  supplies  for  Boise  and  its  dependencies  have  nearly  all  gone  by  this 
route  this  year.  I  have  said  previously  that  its  dependencies  could  be  supplied  much  cheaper 
from  California  direct  by  the  Chico  route.  Captain  Eckerson's  present  contracts  for  freight 
to  these  dependencies  are  as  follows :  From  Fort  Boise  to  Camp  Lyon,  from  five  to  eight 
cents  per  pound,  varying  with  the  season;  to  Camp  Winthrop,  ten  cents;  to  Camp  C.  F. 
Smith,  nineteen  and  a  half  cents ;  to  Camp  Warner,  twenty-three  cents-— all  in  coin,  with 
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lepfal  tenders  selling  at  from  seventy-five  to  seventy  cents  per  dollar.  A  letter  from  Colonel 
Babbitt,  chief  quartermaster,  San  Francisco,  in  Captain  Eckerson's  office,  says  thai  lie  ci^n 
put  freififbt  down  at  Camp  Warner,  via  Chico,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  in  coin,  from  Chico ; 
the  charge  to  Chico  from  San  Francisco  cannot  be  over  one  or  two  cents,  so  that  the  total 
cost  by  this  route  to  Warner  would  not  have  exceeded  seventeen  cents  per  pound,  and  to 
the  other  posts  in  proportion.  The  present  rates,  it  will  be  observed,  foot  up  thirty-two  cents ; 
Before  Colonel  Babbitts  letter  was  received,  all  the  freight  had  been  despatched  at  the  costly 
rates  given  ;  but  it  strikes  me  a  glance  at  the  map  Would  have  shown  that  the  true  route  of 
supply  for  these  dependencies  was  via  Chico.  As  near  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  distance  from 
Boise  to  San  Francisco  by  this  route  is  about  700  miles ;  of  which  about  460  miles  is  land 
transportation  from  Chico,  the  head  of  water  transportation.  As  the  four  posts  all  lie  near 
the  Chico  road,  this  would  make  their  distances  from  water  transportation  ^5,  'Sb(),  270,  and 
180  miles  respe(itively.  Camp  Warner  lies  somewhat  off  the  road  to  the  north ;  but  a  good 
road  runs  thence  to  Fort  Bidwell,  and  connects  with  the  Chico  road  at  about  the  distance 
above  given.  This  Chico  road  has  been  opened  but  a  year  or  two ;  but  stages  now  run  over 
it  regularly,  and  the  general  freighting  business  for  Owyhee  and  southwestern  Idaho  from 
San  Francisco  is  settling  down  to  this  route.  Camps  C.  F.  Smith  and  Lyon  were  supplied 
with  subsistence  over  it  this  year  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  whole 
four  posts  should  not  have  been  supplied  this  way  with  everything.  There  wore  certain 
supplies  at  Boise  which  it  was  as  well  to  ship  from  there  as  to  leave  in  store ;  but  large 
amounts  were  also  brought  from  the  Columbia  and  reshipped  at  the  costly  rates  stated,  for 
which  I  see  no  valid  excuse.  Trains  were  still  e«  toute  from  the  river  to  Fort  Boise  when  I 
inspected  the  post ;  and  what  I  saw  on  the  road  were  very  shabby  in  appearance  compared 
with  Mr.  Caldweil's,  our  contractor  on  the  plains.  In  my  judgment,  the  chief'  quartermas- 
ter of  the  department,  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hodges,  is  the  ofiUcer  chiefly  at  fault ;  and 
his  remissness  has  caused  the  department  an  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  this 
season  that  might  readily  have  been  saved.  The  whole  system  of  freighting  from  Columbia 
to  Boise,  and  from  Boise  to  points  beyond,  is  wrong.  The  practice  has  been  to  hire  the 
transportation  in  open  market,  whereas  by  judicious  advertising  I  doubt  not  good  contract- 
ors and  reasonable  rates  might  have  been  obtained,  the  same  as  over  the  plains.  Cap- 
tain Eckerson  seems  to  hate  advertised  in  but  a  single  instance ;  when  the  bids,  not  being 
satisfactory,  were  all  rejected,  and  contracts  made  half  a  cent  less  per  pound  than  the  lowest 
bid.  But  this  proves  nothing ;  and  the  experience  of  the  department  elsewhere  shows  that 
it  is  better,  cheaper,  and  safer,  to  make  general  contracts  with  responsible  men  for  the  season, 
rather  than  to  pick  up  individuals,  as  you  happen  to  find  them,  fur  each  different  job  of 
freighting,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  Boise.  Colonel  Hodges  should  have  taken 
the  business  into  his  own  hands  as  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  department,  and 
should  have  arranged  for  supplying  the  dependencies  from  California  direct  rather  than  by 
the  present  roundabout  and  costlv  way,  as  it  seems  to  me.  I  regret  to  pass  this  censure  upon 
his  management  of  affairs  here,  biit  the  facts  compel  it 

Hereafter  I  recommend  that  "^e  four  posts,  Camps  Lyon,  Winthrop,  C.  F.  Smith,  and 
Warner,  be  supplied  from  Califoi^ia  by  the  Chico  route.  As  I  said  previously,  the  change 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  if  not  more,  in  my  judgment. 

v.— Regular  suppues — fuel,  forage,  etc. 

The  fuel  used  is  wood ;  it  comes  from  canons  and  patches  on  the  mountains,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fir  and  cedar.  A  double  allowance  is  issued  when  it  seems  necessary.  It 
co8t«,  delivered  at  the  post,  $13  50  per  cord  in  coin;  last  year  it  cost  $9  25;  but  the 
contractor  is  reported  as  losing  money.  I  thought  the  price  too  high,  but  am  inclined 
to  change  my  opinion,  after  seeing  more  of  the  treeless  character  of  the  country,  and 
inquiring  into  the  prices  current  in  Boise  city.  There  is  a  wood  reserve  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  acres  a  mile  away  on  an  island  on  the  Boise  river;  but  this  has 
long  been  denuded  of  all  trfi^.  Much  of  the  wood  now  used  is  hauled  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  and  some  even  further.  The  supply  on  hand  is  small,  but  more  is  being  received 
daily ;  and  as  soon  as  snow  comes  it  will  be  delivered  by  sleds  from  points  inaccessible  to 
wagons.  No  coal  has  been  discovered  near  the  post ;  but  while  en  route  here  I  heard  of  coal 
on  Piatt  river,  near  Mr.  Shafei^'s  ranche,  some  forty  miles  from  Fort  Boise,  and  also  on  Snake 
river  at  Farewell  Bend,  some  eighty  miles  from  Boise.  I  could  learn  nothing  about  the 
character  of  the  former ;  but  the  latter  is  good  anthracite,  and  is  already  much  used  by  the 
people  there.  A  steamboat  is  now  running  on  Snake  river  from  Farewell  Bend  upwards, 
and  could  deliver  this  coal  at  a  point  southwest  from  Fort  Boise,  some  thirty  miles  oft.  This 
coal  is  mined  directly  on  the  bftnk  of  the  Snake — in  fact  out  of  the  bank — and  could  be  put 
down  at  Boise,  IJudge,  at  a  less  figure  than  wood  costs  there  now.  I  think  this  worth  con- 
sidering if  Fort  Boise  be  maintain^,  as  wood  will  yearly  cost  more  there.  I  could  hear  of 
no  peat-beds,  and  doubt  if  they  exist  nearer  than  Piatt  and  Powder  rivers — too  far  off  to 
compete  with  this  coal. 

Forage, — Qrain  cost  eight  and  one-thic4  cents  per  pound  in  coin,  delivered  at  the  post. 
Oats  and  barley  are  used,  both  costing  the  same.  No  corn  is  purchased ;  but  little  raised  in 
that  region.    l*he  supply  last  year  cost  ten  cents  per  pound.    Hay  costs  $  M  44  per  ton  in 
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coin,  delivered  at  the  post.  Last  year's  supply  was  bought  in  open  market,  and  cost  more. 
Captain  Eckerson  thinks;  but  his  predecessor  left  him  no  data  as  to  priced.  A  hay  reserve 
of  live  hundred  and  three  acres,  three  miles  off,  on  the  Boise  river,  furnished  three  hundred 
tons  this  season;  this  wao  cut  by  contract,  and  cost,  stacked  there,  $14  per  ton.  This  re- 
serve is  fenced  in  and  guarded,  and  seems  to  have  paid  for  itself  well.  The  supply  of  forage 
on  hand  is  small ;  but  a  full  supply  has  been  contracted  for,  and  is  being  delivered  right 
along ;  it  conies  chiefly  from  Boise  valley.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  data  as  to  the  cost  of 
fuel  at  the  dependencies  of  Fort  Boise ;  but  Captain  Eckerson  thought  thev  were  all  supply- 
ing themselves  by  the  labor  of  the  troops.  As  to  forage,  however,  1  took  the  following  from 
his  contracts :  At  Camp  Lyon  grain  costs,  delivered  there,  10 j^^  cents  per  pound ;  hay,  |60 
per  ton.  At  Camp  Winthrop,  grain  20  cents  per  pound;  hay,  $125  per  ton.  At  Camp  C. 
F.  Smith,  grain,  lIi'(?o  cents  per  pound:  hay,  $47  95  per  ton.  At  Camp  Warner,  grain, 
31^  cents  per  pound ;  hay  cut  by  the  troops.  These  prices,  of  course,  are  in  coin,  as  green- 
backs cease  to  be  currency  after  you  pass  Salt  Lake.  I  think  all  of  these  forage  rates  too 
high*,  and  the  difference  in  the  prices  at  the  dependences  not  jiuitified  by  the  difference  in  dis- 
tances. The  contract  at  Camp  Winthrop  especially  looks  very  singular  compared  with  those 
at  Lyon  and  Smith.  An  easy  calculation  will  show  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  four 
posts  at  such  rates  is  enormous.  Much  of  it,  it  is  plain,  comes  from  not  selecting  the  Chico 
route  to  supply  these  posts ;  and  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  this  was  not  done  if  economy 
is  desired.  If  there  be  two  hundred  animals  at  Camp  Warner,  including  the  cavalry  there — 
and  there  are  probablv  more — their  grain  alone,  from  November  1  to  April  30,  will  cost 
$l«i5,3(i0  in  com.  I  think  if  the  district  quartermaster,  Captain  Eckerson,  had  visited  the 
posts  in  person,  and  studied  their  resources,  he  would  have  been  able  to  make  better  con- 
tracts than  these,  and  I  am  unable  to  acquit  the  department  quartermaster  of  his  just  share  of 
blame.     Why  did  he  sanction  contracts  at  such  rates? 

Lumber  costs  in  the  rough  $60  per  thousand  in  coin,  and  shingles  $6.  The  same  remarks 
as  above  I  would  rfi)eat  as  to  lunioer. 

VI.— Reservation,  public  buildings,  etc. 

There  are  properly  three  reservations  at  Fort  Boise — first,  the  wood  reserve,  an  island  in 
Boise  river,  a  mile  south  from  the  post,  containing  343  acres ;  second,  the  hay  reserve,  some 
three  miles  northwest,  on  Boise  river,  503  acres;  and,  3d,  the  main  reservation,  nbu^it  the 
post,  containing  640  acres.  The  wood  rest-rve  might  as  well  be  thrown  open  to  pre-emption, 
as  the  wood  has  all  been  cut  off,  and  it  is  of  no  further  use.  The  hay  reserve  gave  us  3lH) 
tons  of  hay  this  year,  about  half  the  price  of  contract  hay,  and  should  be  kept,  if  the  post 
is  maintained.  The  main  reserve  is  one-half  a  mile  north  and  south  by  two  miles  east  and* 
west,  and  runs  quite  down  to  Boise  city,  which  is  already  pii^hiug  up  to  the  reserve,  as  close 
as  allowed  to.  It  is  quite  as  small  as  it  should  be,  and  I  wuuld  not  recommend  its  further 
reduction.  The  post  is  located  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  reservation,  a  half  mile  or  so 
from  the  centre  of  Boise  city,  a  town  now  of  some  i^,000  inhabitants.  The  buildings  are  in- 
tended for  two  coujpanies.  Tht^y  are  of  a  light  sandstone,  which  abounds  on  the  reserva- 
tion. There  is  good  frame  stabling  for  about  100  animals,  and  a  new  cavalry  stable  (frame) 
is  just  being  couipleted — capacity,  90  horses.  The  company  quarters  require  new  floors  and 
some  patching,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  buildings  is  good.  The  storehouses  are 
ample  for  present  post  and  depot  pur]>oses,  though  one  small  one  was  burned  down  some 
months  since. 

A  report  on  these  buildings  is  herewith  enclosed.  A  map  with  drawings  of  same  is  on  file 
in  the  quartermaster's  office,  and  I  was  informed  copies  had  been  sent  to  you  by  Lieutenant 
Tobey,  14th  infantry,  formerly  quartermaster.  The  post  was  established  in  1863  by  Major 
Lugeubeel,  19th  infantry.  A  map  of  the  same  is  on  file  in  the  quartermaster's  office,  ob- 
tained from  one  on  tile  in  your  office,  as  appears  by  certificate  of  General  Dana.  There  is 
no  record  at  the  post  of  the  reservations  having  ever  been  officially  declared,  but  this  I  judge 
has  been  done.  The  location  of  the  post  is  bad  ;  it  is  too  near  Boise  city,  and  the  ground 
itself  is  broken  end  irregular.  The  officers'  quarters  are  on  one  plateau,  the  company  quar- 
ters and  parade  ground  on  another  several  feet  below,  and  the  storehouses,  shops,  stables, 
&:c.,  are  jumbled  together  very  singularly.  The  post  is  unenclosed,  and  the  public  road  to 
Idaho  city  passes  directly  through  it.  The  general  efiect  of  the  post  is  bad,  and  this  impres- 
sion is  not  removed  by  a  study  of  its  military  value. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  I  repeat  my  recommendation  that  Fort  Boise  be  abandoned,  and 
recommend  that  the  reservations  be  thrown  open  to  pre-emption,  and  the  public  buildings 
turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  for  use  of  the  Territorial  government.  The  territo- 
rial government  has  no  buildings  at  Boise  city  now,  and  I  understand  is  an  applicant  for 
these,  in  case  the  post  is  given  up.  They  would  suffice  well  for  the  piupose  indicated,  and 
the  United  States  would  at  the  same  time  save  the  cost  of  rent,  or  of  erecting  new  buildings. 

VII.— EMPLOYfeS. 

The  roll  of  employ6s  foots  up  forty-two  men,  at*a  monthly  cost  of  $3,905.  Rations  and 
quarters  are  also  allowed  in  the  main.  I  think  the  number  unusually  large,  and  recommend 
the  discharge  of  at  least  the  acting  forage  master,  whose  work  can  be  done  by  the  wagon- 
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master  or  storekeeper,  and  of  all  the  carpenters,  except  two ;  also  of  the  six  teamsters  and 
two  laborers,  whose  work  should  be  done  by  detailed  soldiers,  as  it  is  purely  local.  If  the 
post  is  broken  up,  of  course  the  whole  expense  will  be  saved.  The  **  freighters"  and  "hired 
animals,"  entered  on  the  report  herewitn,  come  under  the  head  of  transportation,  which  I 
have  already  noticed  fully. 

VIII.— Cemetbry. 

There  is  a  space  of  ground  one-quarter  of  a  mile  northeast  from  the  post  where  there  are 
nine  soldier  interments  and  many  citizens.  As  yet  this  is  the  common  cemetery  for  Boise 
city  also.    It  is  unenclosed,  and  is  no  credit  to  the  post  in  its  present  condition. 

A  report  of  these  graves  has  been  made  to  you,  and  Captain  Eckerson  intends  to  enclose 
a  proper  portion  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  practicable.  This,  however,  should  have  been  done 
before,  and  head-boards  erected,  &c.,  as  required  by  existing  orders.  If  the  post  is  aban- 
doned the  soldiers*  graves  should  be  enclosed  by  ston6,  for  obvious  reasons. 

IX.— Fire  department. 

The  post  has  no  protection  against  fire,  except  a  small  stream  on  the  south,  which  runs 
dry  in  summer.     The  nearest  water  then  is  the  Boise  river,  thtde-fourths  of  a  mile  off. 

I  directed  buckets  and  barrels  of  water  tp  be  placed  in  all  the  storehouses,  &c. ;  but  the 
post  may  be  regarded  as  practically  defenceless  in  case  of  fire. 

A  recent  fire  there  destroyed  one  of  the  storehouses,  though  built  of  stone.  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  the  loss  of  property,  but  it  was  not  large. 

X.— Accounts. 

The  accounts  of  Captain  Eckerson  had  been  rendered  for  September,  |ind  those  for  Octo- 
ber were  well  under  way.  With  slight  exceptions  they  were  correct.  His  cash  on  hand, 
November.17,  consisted  of  $87  90 ;  counted  and  found  correct. 

Your  attention,  however,  is  called  to  his  indebtedness,  which,  October  31,  amounted  to 
$297,409 ;  by  December  31,  judging  by  his  contracts  out,  it  will  reach  $525,854.  To  off-set 
this  he  had  notice  of  $60,000  en  route  from  Colonel  Hodges,  chief  quartermaster,  department 
of  Columbia — a  "drop  in  the  bucket."  Vouchers  more  than  a  year  old  are  still  afloat  in  the 
Boise  market,  and  tne  selling  price  there  is  now  twenty  per  cent,  discount ;  at  the  de-* 
pendencies  the  discount  runs  up  to  thirty  and  forty  pei^"*cent.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  dis- 
courage all  small  dealers,  and  to  throw  the  government  business  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  can  afford  to  float  vouchers,  but  who,  of  course,  charge  the  government  back 
again  with  the  cost  of  this  on  their  next  contracts.  Besides,  is  not  the  iact  disgraceful  to 
the  quartermasters  department  in  the  present  condition  of  the  treasury?     Of  course  the 

f)resent  high  prices  in  tne  district  of  the  Boise  for  all  services  and  supplies  have  been  caused 
argely  by  this  state  of  our  vouchers,  and  the  quickest  way  to  remedy  the  matter  hereafter  is 
to  pay  as  we  go.  I  do  not  see  that  Caption  Eckerson  is  responsible  for  this,  as  he  has  made 
his  estimates  regularlv,  and  has  calle  J  attention  to  his  heavy  indebtedness,  both  present  and 
accruing'.  But  I  think  somebody  is,  and  I  jrecommend  that  funds  be  ordered  to  Boise  at 
once,  to  extinguish  everything,  and  keep  meters  paid  up  hereafter.  It  will  avail  but  little 
to  send  checks,  as  drafts  on  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  generally  at  a  discount  at 
Boise  city.  But  if  currency  can  be  sent  iu  proper  quantities,  so  as  to  restore  the  credit  of 
the  quartermaster's  department,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  all  the  posts  there  at  a  very  great 
saving  hereafter.  Why  cannot  this  be  done,  and  the  quartermaster's  department  thus  be 
saved  the  tierce  abuse  that  now  assails  througl^out  the  district  of  the  Boise  1  "Why  cannot 
,  we  pay  our  debts  promptly,  as  well  as  the  subsistence  and  other  departments  ? 

Xl! —Miscellaneous. 

Captain  Eckerson's  file  of  general  orders  from  your  office  was  good,  though  not  full.  I 
instructed  him  to  write  for  the  ones  still  wanting. 

RECAPITULATION. 

I.  I  recommend  that  Fort  Boise  be  broken  up  and  abandoned,  as  no  longer  of  any  value, 
either  as  a  post  or  depot. 

II.  I  recommend  Captain  Eckerson,  chief  quartermaster,  district  of  the  Boise,  as  a  good 
post  quartermaster,  but  think  him  unsuited  to  handle  a  district  or  department. 

III.  I  recommend  that  the  surplus  animals  be  sold  at  Boise  city,  at  auction,  early  in  the 
spring. 

IV.  I  recommend  that  the  dependencies  of  Foii;  Boise  be  supplied  hereafter  from  San 
Francisco,  California,  by  the  Chico  route.  The  result  would  be  a  saving  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  if  not  more. 

V.  Should  Fort  Boise  be  maintained,  I  recommend  that  it  be  supplied  with  coal  hereafter, 
as  fuel,  instead  of  wood,  from  a  mine  at  Farewell  Bend,  on  Snake  river. 
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YI.  I  think  the  fora^  contracts  at  Fort  Boise  and  its  dependencies  too  high,  and  thai  they 
reflect  upon  both  the  district  and  department  quartermaster. 

VII.  In  case  Fort  Boise  is  broken  up,  I  recommend  that  the  public  buildings  be  tamed 
over  to  the  Interior  Department  for  use  of  the  territorial  government,  which  has  no  accom- 
modations now  at  Boise  city,  the  capital  of  Idaho  Territory. 

VIII.  I  recommend  that  the  employes  at  Boise  be  reduced  by  the  discharge  of  laborers, 
teamsters,  &c.,  and  the  substitution  of  enlisted  men.  Also  that  the  larger  part  of  the  car- 
penters be  discharged. 

IX.  I  recommeud  that  proper  fanda  be  sent  to  Fort  Boise  to  extinguish  present  and 
accruing  indebtedness ;  vouchers  now  at  a  heavy  discount. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  F.  RUSLING, 
Brevet  Brigadier  General  and  Inspector  Q.  JIf.  D, 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

QjtuLrtermaster  General  U.  S,  A. 

P.  S. — Certain  reports  of  Captain  fckerson^s,  not  herewith,  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
received. 

J.  F  R. 

A  true  copy : 

JOHN  V.  FUREY, 

Brevet  Major  and  A.  Q.  If. 
Brevet  Major  General  M.  C.  Meigs, 

Quartermaster  General  U.  S,  A, 
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NEW  ORLEANS  RIOTS. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE    SECRETARY    OF   WAR, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  13,  stating  that  all  information  relative 
to  the  New  Orleans  riots  ha^  been  sent  by  him  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress, 


January  21,  1867.--Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  19,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  De- 
cember 13,  1866, 1  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  information,  including 
telegraphic  despatches  sent  or  received,  and  all  reports  and  testimony  in  refer- 
ence to  the  riots  at  New  Orleans  on  the  30th  July  last,  called  for  by  said  reso- 
lution, have  been  sent  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  Congress,  in  compliance 
with  his  directions,  accompanying  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  December  12,  1866,  referred  by  him  to  this  department. 
Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


aOiH  Co.\(iREs.s,  )        HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.        4  Ex.  Uoc. 
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SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY. 


LETTER 


PROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


TRANSMITTING 


ttatvmvnt  of  arms  manufactured  and  repaired,  and  expenditures  made  at  the 

Springfield  armory. 


JanuaKY  21,  lf>67. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Militarj  Affairs  and  ordered  to  befrlnted. 


War  Department, 
Washington  City,  January  19,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  April  2,  1794,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  January  18, 
18G7,  with  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  of  the  arms,  &c ,  manufactured 
and  repaired  at  the  Springfield  armory  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  3Q, 
186G. 

Very  rcsnectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 

Secretary  of  War^ 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Ordnance  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington,  January  18,  1867. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  April  2,  1794,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  statement  of  the  expenditures,  and  of  the  arme, 
components  and  appendages,  manufactured   and  repaired   at   the    Springfield 
armory  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1866. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  DYER, 
Brevet  Major  General ,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Statement  of  eapenditures  at  the  Sj)ring/ield  armory^  and  of  the  ann9,   com- 

^    ponents  of  arms,  and  appendages  made  and  repaired,  thereat  during  the  year 
ended  30tk  June,  186G,  in  jmrsuance  of  the  act  of  Ajyril  2,  1794. 

Expenditures  and  appropriations: 

National  armories SI,  309,  925  38 

Purchase  of  arms 157,  139  20 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  &c 149,  0S5  98 

Arming  and  equipping  the  militia 225,  055  S7 

Total l.841,20r>  43 

Arms,  components,  and  appendages  manufactured: 

Rifle  muskets TOO 

Rifle  muskets  altered  to  breech-loaders 2,  245 

Cadet  muskets 500 

Butt  screws 150,  941 

Trigger  screws 122,  S04 

Guards 2,  774 

Rear  sight  bases 5,  163 

Rear  sight  leaves 5,  222 

Rear  sight  joint  screws 20,  63G 

Rear  sight  base  screws 20,  049 

Rear  sights G,  31 1 

Front  sights 39,  520 

Breech  screws 465 

Cones 24,  103 

Tanff  screws 45,  063 

Band  springs 38,  440 

Middle   band  swivels 112,411 

Middle  band  screws 33,  066 

Tumblers 13  J 

Bridle  screws 14,  337 

Sear  screws 33,  30^S 

Sear  spring  screws 37,  114 

Locks 9,  676 

Side  screws 113,  5S0 

Ramrods 4,  040 

Bayonets 53,  GSO 

Bayonet  clasps 5,  0S1 

Bayonet  clasp  screws 7,616 

Band  screws 5,  44 1 

Vcni  screws 19,  G7 1 

Magazine  cover  studs 10,  417 

Magazine  cover  rivets 514 

Magazine  cover  catches 6,  010 

Magazine  cover  catch  screws 6,  214 

Hammers 579 

Locks •. .  1,  000 

Patch  box  spring  ijcrews 513 

Joint  pins 270 

Guards 100 

Upper  and  lower  band  stop  screws 12,  788 

Screwdriver  wrenches 68,  799 

Sciewrli iver  blades 300,  683 
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Screwdrivers : 66,  G91 

Spring  vice  bolsters 95,  737. 

Spring  vice  slides 60,  029 

Spring  vice  slide  screws 74,  003 

Spring  vice  thumb  screws 71,  468 

Spring  vices 40,  444 

Tumbler  and  band  spring  punches '.  — 183,  651 

Collets 362,  14 1 

Punch  rivets > ,  112,  100 

Punches ' 43,  366 

Wipers 75,  758 

Arms  repaired : 

Springfield  muskets,  model  1861 59,  753 

Springfield  muskets,  model  1863 9,  787 

Springfield  muskets,  model  1864 5,  420 

Springfield  muskets,  short,  calibre  .58 775 

Colt's  rifle  muskets 4,  320 

Maynard  primer  muskets 1,  761 

Maynard  primer  muskets,  incomplete 1,  691 

Richmond  rifle  muskets 520 

Maynard  primer,  short,  complete 20 

Maynard  primer,  short,  incomplete 20 

liichmond  muskets,  short 20 


A.  B.  DYER, 

Brevet  Major  General,  Chief  of  Ordnavcc. 


Ordnance  Officii,  January  18,  1867. 
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CLERKS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS. 


MESSAGE 

PROM  THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


IN  ANSWER  TO 


A  'tesolutian  of  (he  House  of  \^ih  instant ,  relative  to  the  clerks  of  the  federal 
courts  and  the  marshal  of  the  district  of  North  Carolina, 


January  21,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  herewith  communicate  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  IGth  instant,  in  relation 
to  the  clerks  of  the  federal  courts  and  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  North  Carolina. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  19,  1867. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  January  19,  1867. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  16th  instant,  in  relation  to  the  rooms  provided  for  the  clerks  of  the  federal 
courts  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  the  legislation  necessary  to  secure  the 
records  of  those  courts,  and  the  entire  compensation  of  the  marshal  and  clerks 
of  the  district  during  the  last  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  no  accom- 
modations of  that  character  have  been  furnished  by  the  department  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  as  the  "  necessary  expense"  of  the  office  of  a  clerk  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  are  payable  out  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office.  The  following 
extract  from  the  instructions  issued  in  1857  by  the  department,  and  still  re- 
maining in  force,  furnishes  the  rule  on  this  subject,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  war- 
ranted by  a  just  conotruction  of  the  act  of  February  26,  1853,  (Stat,  at  Large, 
vol.  10,  p.  161  :) 

"  Clerks  have  frequently  requested  that  offices  be  provided  and  furnished 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  ;  but  such  applications  have  gen- 
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erally  been  refuBecl,  the  rule  being  to  allow  office  accommodations  when,  at  par- 
ticular places  or  in  large  cities,  the  government  is  compelled,  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  business  transacted,  to  make  provision  for  the  courts  by  rent- 
ing or  erecting  buildings,  and  rooms  can  be  spared  without  inconvenience  or 
additional  expense,  but  not  otherwise/* 

The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina  i:* 
held  at  Raleigh,  where  accommodations  are  furnished  to  the  courts  free  of  rent. 

That  district  was,  by  an  act  approved  April  29,  1802,  (2  Id.,  p.  162,)  divided 
into  three  districts,  and  the  district  courts  directed  to  be  holden  therein  have 
the  same  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  as  are  vested  hj  law  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  district  courts  sit  at  Edenton,  Newbern,  and 
Wilmington.  There  is  but  one  judge  ;  but  each  court  has  a  clerk,  who  is  re- 
quired to  reside  and  keep  the  records  of  his  office  at  the  place  where  the  court 
is  holden. 

At  Edenton  the  courts  are  holden  in  the  county  court-house,  free  of  charge  ; 
at  Newbern  accommodations  are  furnished  by  the  quartermaster,  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  at  Wilmington  the  courts  are  holden  in  the  United 
States  building  which  is  appropriated  to  other  public  purposes,  and  where,  it  is 
presumed,  apartments  are  furnished  to  the  clerk. 

It  appears  from  the  above  statement  that  the  government,  except,  perhaps, 
in  relation  to  the  courts  held  in  Wilmington,  has  made  no  provision  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  clerks,  or  the  safe-keeping  and  security  of  the  records  and 
archives  committed  to  their  custody.  The  same  remark  will,  however,  apply 
to  every  other  district  court  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  held  in  a  building 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  rented  for  the  use  of  the  courts,  where  rooms 
can,  without  additional  expense,  be  appropriated  as  a  clerk's  office.  The  clerk 
in  such  cases  provides  his  office,  and  the  records  of  the  court  are  often  depos- 
ited in  buildings  not  fire-proof  nor  aflfording  adequate  security  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

I  have  referred  to  the  subject  in  my  annual  report,  and  expressed  an  opinion, 
to  which  I  still  adhere,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  officers  therewith  connected,  in  buildings  specially  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  owned  by  the  government. 

A  very  limited  amount  of  business  is  transacted  in  the  federal  courts  for  North 
Carolina,  and  Congress  must  determine  whether  the  necessities  of  the  service 
and  the  public  convenience  require  that  the  existing  arrangement  in  relation  to 
the  courts  in  that  district  shall  remain  unchanged. 

The  accompanying  report  from  the  First  Comptroller  of  tjie  Treasury  fur- 
nishes a  reply  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  refers  to  the  compensation 
of  the  marshal  and  clerks  of  the  courts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary. 

The  Presidemt  of  the  United  States. 


Treasury  Departmem',  First  Comptroller's  Office, 

January  17,  1S67. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  return  the  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  16th  instant,  requesting  you  to  furnish  certain  informa- 
tion respecting  the  officers  of  the  United  States  courts  in  North  Carolina ;  and 
in  compliance  with  your  request,  have  to  state  that  during  the  year  the  entire 
compensation  of  the  clerkj  of  said  courts,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  accounts  which  have  passed  through  this  office,  was  as  follows : 
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Clerk  of  the  United  States  circuit  court $55  00 

Clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Edenton   40  75 

Clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court  at  Newbern    77  95 

The  accounts  of  the  marshal  were  received  here  this  morning  for  the  fall 
terms  1865,  and  spring  terms  1866 — none  others  have  been  rendered — and  the 
fees   charged  by  him  amount  to  §505  16,  out  of  which  his  deputies  are  to  be 
paid.     He  receives,  in  addition  to  fees,  a  salary  of  5400  a  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  TAYLER, 

Comptrol/er, 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browmnu, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


39th  Coxgrkss,  )       HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.       (  Ex.  Doc. 
•id  Seition.      )  )    No.  49. 
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LETTER 

FROM  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

RBLATIVB  TO 

I7ic  sewer  t/irough  the  Botanic  Garden, 


•January  21,  1867.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  or- 
dered tu  be  printed. 


Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 
Capitol  op  the  United  States, 
Washington  Citt/y  January  19,  1867. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  a  report  required  by  a  proviso  in  the  civil 
appropriation  act  of  last  session,  relative  to  the  sewer  through  the  botanic  gar- 
den, 

I  commenced  this  report  more  than  a  month  ago,  as  its  date  indicates,  but 
circumstances  beyond  ray  control  have  delayed  the  finishing  of  it  to  this  day. 

When  it  is  known  that  I  have  only  a  single  clerk  to  aid  me  in  tlie  perform- 
ance of  the  onerous  duties  of  this  office,  I  trust  the  delay  in  making  this  report 
will  be  excused. 

I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings, 
Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Si^caker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Office  of  the  Commisstoiver  of  Public  Buildings, 

December  17,  1866. 
Sir  :  In  conformity  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  proviso  attached  to 
the  appropriati  »n  **  to  complete  ihc  sewer  through  the  botanic  garden,"  contained 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  .tivil  expenses,  approved  July  <:8,  1866,  (Laws 
United  States,  first  session  thirty-ninth  Congress,  page  325,)  I  have  the  bono 
to  make  the  following  report : 
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That  the  following  extract  from  my  annual  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  30ih  of  October  last,  and  by  him  submitted  to  Congress,  gives 
the  reasons  why  I  delayed  advertising  for  proposals  until  October,  1866,  viz: 

*'  When  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  finally  made  at  the 
last  session,  a  proviso  was  attached  that  the  work  under  it  should  be  done  by 
contract.  This  proviso  was  added  at  the  last  moment  of  the  session,  and  the 
law  not  being  published  for  considerable  time  after  the  session  closed,  I  did  not 
know  of  the  proviso  until,  perhaps,  a  month  after  Congress  adjourned.  My 
health  was  then  such  that  my  physician  peremptorily  ordered  that  I  should 
leave  all  business  for  at  least  a  month,  and  early  in  September  I  left  the  city 
on  leave  of  absence.  Nothing  could  properly  be  done  in  my  absence,  and,  as 
there  was  not  money  enough  appropriated  to  pay  arrearages  and  complete  the 
work,  it  was  questionable  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  On  my  return,  in  Oc- 
tober, I  found  the  men  who  had  been  employed  in  anticipation  of  an  appro- 
priation clamoring  for  their  pay.  They  were  poor  and  needed  it.  I  ascertained 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  arrearages  and  to  complete  the  side  walls 
of  the  culvert,  ready  for  the  arch,  to  Third  street,  its  terminus.  Upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  inspecting  the  work  with  him,  he 
advised  that  I  should  pay  all  arrearages,  and  advertise  for  proposals  to  lay 
the  floor  and  build  the  side  walls  to  the  terminus  of  the  culvert,  and  ask  for 
another  appropriation  to  finish  the  arch.  I  have  followed  his  advice,  and  the 
bids  are  to  be  opened  on  the  third  day  of  November.  The  work,  except  to 
gather  the  material,  will  not,  probably,  be  commenced  until  next  spring." 

The  proposals  were  opened  on  the  third  day  of  November,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  tbe  contract  was  awarded  to  John  Cameron, 
he  being  the  lowest  bidder. 

He  had  scarcely  commenced  his  labors  when  it  was  urgently  represented  to 
me,  from  the  mayor  of  Washington;  the  engineer  of  the  canal;  W.  R.  Smith, 
the  superintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  ;  Job  W.  Angus,  my  general  superin- 
tendent, and  many  other  citizens,  that  if  the  sewer  was  carried  to  Third  street 
and  made  to  discharge  into  the  canal  at  that  place,  directly  against  the  current 
of  the  canitl,  the  water  from  the  canal,  in  time  of  freshet,  would  back  up 
into  the  culvert  and  probably  cause  its  destruction.  So  much  was  said,  and 
representations  were  so  strongly  made,  that,,  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
given  and  the  promptings  of  my  own  judgment,  I  caused  the  direction  of  the 
culvert  to  be  so  changed  as  to  cause  it  to  empty  into  the  canal  at  a  point  below 
Thiid  street,  where  it  would  strike  the  canal  with  the  current,  and  thus  obviate 
all  ritfk  of  damage  to  the  culvert  by  the  backing  up  of  the  water  into  it.  This^ 
of  course,  will  add  somewhat  to  the  expense  of  completing  the  culvert. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  **a  full  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  present  and 
past  appropriations  for  this  work,  with  the  rates  that  have  been  paid  for  work 
and  materials  under  each  appropiiation." 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  on  the  second  day  of  July,  18G4,  and  was 
$10,150. 

That  appropriation  became  available  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  at  a  time 
when  labor  and  material  were  exceedingly  h'gh. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  brick  were  purchased  and 
laid  in  mortar  formed  of  hydraulic  cement,  which  cost,  laid,  forty  dollars  per 
thousand,  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 

bricklayers  of  Washington,  was  paid    $4,  740  00 

The  bottom  is  formed  «>f  joist  and  plank,  which  were  purchased  of 

Wm.  McLean,  at  pricci  ranging  from  $30  to  $40  per  thousand, 

and  cost 601  00 

There  were  paid  to  laborers,  far  the  month  of  September,  $2  per  day 

872  00 


851 

00 

179 

43 

1.077 

61 

48 

00 

339 

46 

194  00 

285 

91 

207 

07 

460 

00 
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ITiere  was.  paid  to  mechanics  and  carpenters,  during  the  same  month, 

at  $3  per  day S457  00 

There  was  paid  for  drawings,  &c 4b  00 

In  the  month  of  October  there  was  paid  to  laborers^  mostly  colored 

men,  at  $2  each  per  day 435  23 

To  John  Cameron,  stonemason,  for  laying  stone  wall,  at  $5  30  per 

perch 

To  Walter  D.  Wyvill,  hardware  merchant,  for  shovels,  nails,  &c.. 
To  mechanics  and  laborers,  (mechanics,  $3  per  day  ;  laborers,  $2). 

In  the  month  of  November,  to  W.  D.  Wyvill  for  nails 

Laborers,  at  Si  75  per  day 

In  January,  1865,  to  Wm.  McLean,  for  spiuce  lumber,  at  $40  per 

thousand 

Laborers,  in  December,  at  $1  75  per  day 

To  Thomas  Lewis,  for  92  barrels  of  cement,  at  82  50  per  ban*el. . . 
For  115  perch  of  stone,  delivered,  at  $4  per  perch 

Note  — The  first  appropriation  was  expended  at  this  point,  but 
the  second  having  been  made,  the  accounts  were  carried  along  and  all 
adjusted  together. 

The  second  appropriation  was   iliade  April  7,   1866,  and  was 
S20,505. 
Lumber  of  S.  Norment,  ranging  from  $30  to  $5t  per  thousand. . . .  795  61 

Pay-roll  for  laborers,  at  SI  75  per  day  each 215  94 

Pay-roll  for  January,  1865,  paid  in  May,  1866,  laborers 83  97 

Pay-roll  for  carpenters,  April,  1866,  at  S2  per  day   516  40 

Pay-roll  for  March,  1866,  white  and  colored  laborers,  $1  75  per 

day  each 97  29 

Pay-roll,  April,  1866,  for  soldiers  employed  as  laborers,  at  $1  75 

per  day 1,  409  60 

Pay-roll,  May  1866,  for  soldiers  employed  as   laborers,  at  $1  75 

per  day 1,  448  00 

To  Charles  Stewart,  for  50  perches  of  stone,  at  $4  per  perch 200  00 

For  104  loads  of  sand,  at  80  cents  per  load 82  20' 

John  Cameron,  for  laying  in  cement  422  perches  of  stone,  at  $4  50 

per  perch 1,  899 

Paid  Walter  D.  Wyvill,  f  »r  nails,  tools,  &c 

Paid  George  Waters,  252  barrels  of  cement,  at  $2  25  per  barrel   . 

Paid  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  for  57  perches  of  stone,  at  S4  per  perch 

Paid  Mr.  John  Cameron,  for  laying  140  perches  of  stone -masonry,  at 

$5  30  per  perch 

Pay-roll  tor  laborers  for  the  month  of  May,  1866,  at  SI  75  per  day 

each 

Paid  Wra.  McLean,  for  joist  and  timber,  averaging  about  S45  per  M. 
Pay-roll  for  mechanics  in  the  month  of  May,  1866,  at  S3  per  day 

each 

J.  M.  Stake,  for  200  perches  of  stone,  delivered,  at  $4  per  perch .... 

Noble  D.  L  «rncr,  100  loads  of  sand,  at  80  cents  a  load 

S.  Norment,  for  lumber,  averaging  about  $45  per  M 

John  Cameron,  for  200  perches  of  stone,  at  S4  50  per  perch,  (heavy 

stone  for  capping) 

Pay-roll  for  laborers  in  the  month  of  June,  $1   75  per  day  each  .... 

Paid  Samuel  Cook  for  grading   

George  Eslin,  for  95  perches  of  stone,  at  S4  per  perch 

John  Cameron,  for  laying  200  perches  of  stonemason  work,  at  S4  50 

per  perch 

Pay-roll  for  mechanics  for  the  month  of  June,  at  S3  per  day 

Pay-roll  for  laborers  and  carts  for  the  month  of  J  une 


, 899  00 

523 

50 

5()7 

00 

228 

00 

742 

00 

4r>4 

9i 

306 

36 

908 

19 

800 

00. 

80 

00 
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70 

900 

00 
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74 

5b6 

10 

380 

00 

900 

00 

785 

57 

430  50 
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Pay-roll  for  laborers  in  the  month  of  June,  (pecond  pay-roll)   ....  $479  96 

Paid  Thomas  Lewis,  for  70,000  hard  brick,  laid  in  arch,  at  $30  per  * 

thousand 2, 100  00 

Paid  Thomas  Fahey,  for  6.5  loads  of  sand , . .  65  00 

Paid  J.  A.  Boyce,  30  perches  of  stone,  at  $3  50  per  perch ^ .  105  00 

Paid  William  Smoot,  for  52  barrels  of  cement,  at  $2  25  per  barrel ..  123  07 

Paid  Thomas  J^wis,  for  laying  143.300  brick,  at  $30  per  thousand.  4,  299  00 
Pay-roll  for  laborers  and  carts,  $1  75  each  for  laborers,  and  $3  for 

ho!  ses  and  carts 332  99 

Paid  John  Cameron,  for  3:9  perches  of  stone-masonry,  $4  50  per 

perch 1, 525  50 

Paid  John  Cameron,  for  250  perches  of  stone-masonry,  at  $4  per 

perch   1, 000  00 

Samuel  Norment's  bill  for  lumber,  June  23,  1866,  omitted  in  its 

proper  place   1 ,  842  35 

Paid  John  Cameron  under  his  contract 1,  000  00 

Advertising 49  44 

Internal  revenue 64  61 


39,  525  24 
BECAPITULATION. 

Appropriated  July  2,  1864 $10,  150  00 

Appropriated  April  7,  1866 20,  505  00 

Appropriated  July  20,  1866 15,  000  00 

45,  655  00 
Expended 39,  525  24 

Balance  on  hand 6.  1 29  76 


The  work  that  has  been  done  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done,  and  has 
already  stood  two  of  the  heaviest  freshets  we  have  had  for  many  years. 

The  bills  have  all  passed  through  the  Interior  Department  into  the  Treasury, 
-where  they  have  undergone  the  strict  scrutiny  of  the  accounting  officers,  and 
have  been  allowed  and  adjusted. 

The  items  can  all  be  seen,  at  any  time,  on  the  files  of  this  office. 
I  am,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  B.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings. 
Hon.  ScmiYLER  Colfax, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


.r^ 


/  # 


